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HE  ART  OF  1899.  PART  II. 
THE  PARIS  SALONS.  BY 
GABRIEL    MOURE Y. 


Are  this  year's  Salons  better  or  worse 
than  those  of  last  year  or  former  years  ?  Does 
good  work  or  bad  predominate  ?  These  are  the 
questions  which  we  ask  ourselves  year  after  year — 
questions  which  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
to  answer.  Therefore  I  will  not  attempt  it.  After 
all,  it  matters  very  little.  Is  it  not  natural  that 
works  of  real  merit  should  be  in  a  minority  ?  For 
if  these  legions  of  artists  were  all  great  artists  it 
would  be  extraordinary  indeed  !  Enough  if  we 
can  discover  even  a  score  or  so  of  canvases  reveal- 
ing true  artistry.     Then  we  need  not  complain. 

A  litde  philosophy  is,  therefore,  needed  in  our 
search,  amid  this  mass  of  shocking  mediocrity,  for 
the  score  of  true  pictures  contained  therein.  These 
discovered,  one  may  experience  a  little  of  that  rare 
pleasure  which  springs  from  the  contemplation  of 
all  true  art,  especially  when  one  has  had  to  seek  it 
diligently. 

Such,  then,  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  this  brief 
examination  of  the  great  official  exhibitions  of  this 
year.  Moreover,  the  title  of  this  article  explains 
itself.  "The  Art  of  1899  '  "  ^^  is  with  art  alone 
that  we  are  concerned. 

First,  let  us  do  homage  to  the  memory  of  Puvis 
de  Chavannes,  and  let  us  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Socie'te  Nationale  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  done  honour  to  its  late  president. 
On  the  very  spot  where  last  year  he  displayed  his 
admirable  Sainte  Genevieve  veillant  stir  Paris  is  now 
hung  his  Portrait  de  Madame  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
done  in  1883.  This  work  is  truly  admirable.  This 
darkly-clad  woman,  with  austere  face  and  folded 
hands,  appears  before  us  to-day  as  the  muse  of 
Puvis  de  Chavannes — a  mourning  muse,  whose 
lips,  like  his,  are  dumb  ;  whose  eyes,  like  his,  are 
closed  to  the  light  of  day  around  us. 

We  need  not  delay  long  before  the  canvases 
which  represent  the  new  president  of  the  National 
Society,  M.  Carolus  Uuran.  Let  us  at  once  seek 
out  M.  Carriere,  and  refresh  our  eyes  with  a  little 
beauty.  His  two  pictures.  La  Pensee  and  Le  Rcveil, 
are  full  of  it,  the  latter  especially,  for  it  is  a  real 
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poem  of  tenderness,  expressed  in  most  striking 
fashion.  The  painting  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
the  utmost  rhythmic  beauty — intense,  expressive, 
complete,  and  all  achieved  by  the  simplest  means. 
This  is  art  at  its  highest,  art  that  is  within  the  range 
of  none  but  the  great  artist. 

Once  more  it  is  to  Brittany,  to  the  Pays  de  la 
Mer,  that  M.  Charles  Cottet  transports  us  this 
year;  nor  need  we  regret  it.  His  chief  picture, 
Gens  d'Ouessant  veillant  un  enfant  niort,  is  a  work 
of  superb  merit,  and  proves,  coming,  as  it  does, 
after  his  great  success  of  last  year,  that  the  artist  is 
in  full  possession  of  his  highest  powers,  absolute 
master  of  his  art,  armed  with  incomparable  tech- 
nical ability — in  a  word,  a  powerful  and  expressive 
painter.  The  execution  of  this  picture  is  truly 
extraordinary  in  its  freedom  and  its  intensity,  with 
a  spirit  of  mournful,  half-wild  grandeur  emanating 
therefrom.  Very  moving,  too,  are  the  four  can- 
vases styled  Deitil.  Five  landscapes  complete  his 
exhibit ;  one  of  these  particularly  strikes  me  as 
being  profoundly  beautiful.  It  is  a  scene  of  fish- 
ing-boats in  harbour  at  sunset.  The  nets  hang 
from  the  masts,  showing  in  their  mournful  black- 
ness like  veils  of  crape,  or  spiders'  webs,  against 
the  golden  glory  of  the  sky. 

M.  Lucien  Simon,  too,  has  returned  to  Brittany 
for  inspiration.  In  his  Luftes  we  are  present  with 
him  at  Finistere,  amid  the  broad  sunlight,  which  he 
has  realised  with  a  flexibility  and  a  variety  of  effect 
denoting  a  painter  of  the  highest  merit.  The 
manner  in  which  M.  Simon  has  conceived  his  pic- 
ture, grouped  his  figures  and  arranged  his  colour 
schemes,  the  degree  of  character  with  which  he 
has  invested  these  peasants  and  fishermen  in  their 
"  Sunday  best,"  is  altogether  admirable,  and  earns 
for  him  the  indisputable  right  to  be  ranked  among 
the  best  of  our  modern  artists. 

Still  Brittany !  This  time  it  is  M.  Eugene  Vail 
who  is  our  guide  with  UHeure  de  la  Priere. 
^Vorthy  of  all  praise,  too,  is  his  Soir  de  Bretagne, 
with  its  delightful,  melancholy  Breton  girl,  standing 
innocent-eyed,  amid  the  falling  shades  of  night. 

M.  Aman-Jean's  display  is  one  of  the  chief 
delights  of  the  Exhibition.  His  gifts  have  been  so 
fully  expatiated  on  in  these  columns  that  it  is 
needless    to   describe   his   method   anew.     I    will 
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content  myself,  therefore,  with  a  word  of  heartiest 
congratulation  to  the  eminent  painter  on  his  spark- 
ling bit  of  colour,  Vhiitiennes,  on  his  exquisite 
female  portraits,  and  on  his  Petite  fete  a  la  rose,  a 
delightful  vision  of  a  woman  with  roguish  face, 
holding  a  rose  between  her  teeth. 

M.  Rene  Mdnard's  pure  and  poetical  style  is 
effectively  displayed  in  his  Hannonie  du  Soir,  his 
Nu  sur  la  mer,  and  his  splendid  landscape  Teri-e 
antique  {Agrigenfe). 

M.  Antonio  de  la  Gandara  is  the  accredited 
depictor  of  feminine  grace.  This  year  he  has 
three  portraits,  painted  with  all  his  accustomed 
delicacy  and  distinction.  Particularly  charming  is 
his  Portrait  of  Mme.  R.  S. 

M.  Lomont's  Portrait  de  ma  Mere  is  the  work 
of  an  improving  artist.  His  style  is  taking  form 
and  rapidly  approaching  perfection.  He  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  his  painstaking  work,  which 
might  well  serve  as  an  example  to  others — who 
need  not  be  mentioned. 

The  pictures  sent  by  M.  Le  Sidaner  are  delightful 
beyond  measure,  especially  his  two  young  girls,  in 
their  long,  white,  floating  robes,  and  his  Qtiai  de 
Bruges,  in  which  the  very  spirit  of  the  old  town  is 
brought  before  our  eyes.  It  is  altogether  beautiful, 
and  inspires  the  highest  hopes  for  the  future  of  the 
young  artist. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Alexander  sends  but  one  picture,  Le 
^  Rayon  de  Soleil,  a  work  marked  by  all  his  cus- 
tomary breadth  and  delicacy  of  colouring. 

From  M.  Agache  we  have  an  Etude  Dirorative, 
an  allegorical  work,  in  which  his  qualities  of  sin- 
cerity and  style  are  well  exemplified. 

Did  space  permit  I  should  have  much  to  say  of 
the  works  exhibited  by  M.  Henri  Duhem,  which 
are  quite  fascinating  in  their  delicacy  and  tender 


melancholy.  His  Salut,  for  instance,  is  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  true  poetry.  Delightful,  too,  are  his 
Petite  Place,  and  his  Entree  du  vieux  Jardin,  la 
Nuit. 

The  series  of  portraits  and  studies  by  M.  J.  E. 
Blanche  demands  attention.  Among  them  is  a 
characteristic  presentment  of  that  great  artist,  Jules 
Cheret ;  and  another  remarkable  work  is  his  Por- 
trait de  M.  et  Mme.  Gauthier-Villars.  He  is 
seen  quite  at  his  best,  moreover,  in  his  studies  of 
Lucie,  lisant — absolutely  delightful  suggestions  of 
childish  grace. 

The  Breton  landscapes  by  M.  Andre  Dauchez 
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are  very  impressive.     I  like  best  his  Le  Marccage 
and  La  Riviere.     The  artist  strives  constantly  and 
successfully  to  extract  from  Nature  her  most  deco- 
rative aspects. 

M.  Fritz  Thaulow  sends 
but  one  oil  painting  and 
one  pastel,  respectively 
styled  Les  Ombres  portces 
{Nuit  en  Normandie)  and 
Les  Vagues.  They  are 
both  equally  characteristic 
of  his  well-know'n  abilities, 
on  which  it  were  needless 
to  insist. 

M.  Emile  Claus,  on  the 
other  hand,  contributes  a 
numerous  series  of  works, 
which  are  very  welcome. 
His  wonderful  treatment 
Bv  RENE  Fov  of  atiiiospheric   effects    is 
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seen  to  perfu'ction  in  his  Sapinil-re,  his  Brume 
du  Soir,  his  Taches  de  So/eil,  his  Coin  de  Ferine, 
his  Facades  ensokillees,  and  his  La  Berge — 
admirable,  one  and  all.  There  we  have  true,  sane 
art,  derived  straight  from  Nature  herself,  without 
conventionality  of  any  sort. 

Mme.  Marie  Duhem's  five  canvases  are  very 
delightful,  especially  the  Soir  de  Fdqiics,  FEcole 
des  Scvurs,  with  its  simple  sincerity,  La  Grand  route 
and  Les  Fivoines. 

From  Gaston  La  Touche  we  have  La  Bar</ue, 
Le  Jet  d' Eau,  Les  Sonneurs,  and  Frintemps,  also  a 
set  of  little  studies  of  Versailles,  full  of  warmth 
and  laughing  sunshine. 

M.  L.  Lev)'-Dhurmer  exhibits  FEJc/i,  an  im- 
portant work  which  marks  a  notable  stage  in  his 
career.  It  is  a  triptych,  in  which  we  see  again  the 
artist's  Eve  of  two  years  ago.  The  complete 
picture  is  extremely  brilliant,  the  predominating 
colours  being  blues  and  yellows  and  pinks,  de- 
lightfully arranged  and  harmonised,  and  breathing 
the  very  spirit  of  primeval  freshness. 

M.  Renouard  displays  in  his  paintings  all  the 
vivacity  and  the  keenness  of  observation  which 
mark  his  well-known  drawings.  Especially  good 
are  his  Chambre  des  Deputes,  and  the  Sortie  de  /a 
Messe  aux  Lnvalides. 

La  Mer  a  Fenniarch  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  six 
canvases  sent  by  M.  Maxime  Maufra.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  this  sound  artist's  manner  has  grown 
more  supple  and  more  assured  without  any  loss  of 
freedom  thereby. 

Mile.  Lisbeth  Carriere,  daughter  of  Eugene 
Carriere,  contributes  some  exceedingly  delicate 
flower  studies,  and  flowers  are  also  painted  by 
M.  Henri  Dumont.  These  last  are,  perhaps,  some- 
what anajmic-looking,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
refinement  about  them. 

M.  Bottini  makes  his  first  appearance  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars  with  five  of  the  charming  water- 
colours  to  which  I  alluded  recently  in  these 
columns,  together  with  an  interesting  work  in  oils, 
called  Rosalha. 

There  are  many  other  excellent  things  I  should 
like  to  mention,  or  even  to  describe  at  length,  but 
the  exigencies  of  space  prevent  me  from  doing 
more  than  recording  the  names  of  some  of  the 
best  exhibitors  in  their  various  styles.  Among 
them  are  Mile.  L.  C.  Breslau,  M.  Emile  Bourdelle, 
M.  Lebourg,  M.  William  Wendt,  M.  Fernand 
Piet,  M.  Evenepoel,  M.  Guillaume  Roger,  M. 
Boulard,  Mr.  Douglas  Robinson,  Mr.  James 
AVilson  Morrice,  Mr.  ^\'alter  Gay,  M.  Paul  Froment 
— a  pseudonym  hiding  the  name  of  M.  Durand- 
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Tahier,  Secretary  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  recently 
deceased — M.  Richon  Brunet  and  M.  Ignacio 
Zuloaga,  a  Spanish  portrait-painter  of  decided 
power. 

In  the  department  of  Decorative  Painting  I 
cannot  omit  to  mention  \\\e.  Fi-che  au  Gaiigui  dans  le 
Golfe  de  Marseille,  by  M.  Auburtin,  M.  Boutet  de 
Monvel's  Jeanne  d'Arc  a  Chinon,  a  mosaic  of 
gleaming  colours,  intended  to  decorate  the  basilic 
of  Domremy,  M.  Bellery-Desfontaines'  decorative 
panels  for  the  Hopital  Broca,  and  for  the  same 
building  M.  Koenig's  Sommeil,  and  La  Foi, 
r Esptrance,  La  Charitc  by  M.  Guillaume  Dubufe, 
whose  Hominage  a  Fuvis  de  Chavannes  is  worthy 
of  all  praise  for  its  "  pious  "  intentions.  A  final 
word  as  to  ]M.  Maurice  Denis'  Decoratioti  de  la 
Chape  lie  du  College  Sainte-Croix  du  Vis  i net,  which 
I  take  to  be  one  of  his  best  works. 

The  Drawings  and  Engravings  form  a  tolerably 
rich  display.  One  little  room  is  devoted  to  Cazin, 
and  is  full  of  admirable  things.  There  are  also  to 
be  seen — and  seen  with  pleasure — the  Studies  by 
La  Gandara,  water-colours  by  Duhem,  Lucien 
Simon,  Paul  Rossert  and  Auburtin,  pastels  by 
Paillard,  Bourdelle,  Cottet,  Dinet's  illustrations 
for  the  Foe  me  d' An  tar,  those  of  Giraldon  for 
Aspasie — Cleopatre — Theodora,  and  those  of  Gas- 
ton de  Latenay  for  Xausikaa  ;  also  P.  L.  Moreau's 
Paris  scenes,  Bejot's  delicate  sketches,  and  some 
beautiful  studies  by  Milcendeau. 

Among  the  engravings  are  a  series  of  coloured 
wood-blocks  by  the  incomparable  Lepere,  etchings 
by  Heidbrinck,  Louis  Legrand,  Fernand  Des- 
moulin,  and  others,  wood-engravings  by  Jacques 
Beltrand  "after"  Lepere,  engravings  in  colour  by 
Francis  Jourdain  and  Godin,  and  coloured  dry- 
points  by  Raffaelli.     - 

Prominent  above  everything  else  in  the  Sculpture 
are  the  plaster  cast  of  Constantin  Meunier's 
Del'ardeur,  and  Rodin's  two  exhibits,  his  lovely, 
mournful  Eve  so  admirably  reproduced  by  Lepere 
(See  The  Studio,  Vol.  XIV.  page  251),  and  his 
bust  of  Falguiere,  both  of  which  must  be  ranked 
among  the  finest  examples  of  the  sculpture  of 
to-day.  Alexandre  Charpentier  is  represented  by 
a  frame  of  medals  and  plaijuettes — portraits  of 
Severine,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Constantin  Meunier, 
and  others,  and  his  remarkable  bronze  group  La 
fuite  de  FHeure  :  while  other  distinguished  exhi- 
bitors are  Mile.  Clandel,  Camille  Lefevre,  Jef  Lam- 
beaux,  the  powerful  Belgian  artist,  Niederhausern- 
Rodo  and  Emile  Bourdelle.  One  notes  with 
regret  the  absence  of  MM.  Jules  Desbois  and 
Bartholome. 
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There  is  less  to  say  of  the  Soci^te  des  Artistes 
Fran^ais,  less  to  glean,  as  one  wanders  through 
these  galleries,  their  walls  hung  from  top  to  bottom 
with  allegories  and  bits  of  genre  and  portraits, 
and  pages  of  mythology  and  history,  in  quest  of 
some  piece  of  really  sincere  work. 

Where  are  we  to  make  a  halt  ?  Why  stop  to 
look  at  these  consecrated  productions,  these  hors- 
concours  masterpieces  by  members  of  the  Institute, 
unless  it  be  to  do  homage  to  their  makers'  fame? 
What  are  we  to  say  of  all  these  Bonguereaiis, 
these  Jules  Lefevres  and  Bonnats  and  Geromes 
and  Laurens  and  Roybets  and  Benjamin-Constants? 
What  can  these  artists  show  us  of  the  soul  within 
them  ;  what  of  their  manner  of  seeing  and  thinking  ; 
what  can  they  teach  us  of  Life  or  Fancy  ?  Alas, 
nothing  !  All  these  lines  and  shapes  and  colours 
have  been  learnt  by  heart  in  the  Schools,  on  fixed 
academic  principles.  Never  a  touch  of  freshness 
of  spontaneity  :  never  even  an  expressive  defect, 
which  should  at  least  show  sign  of  a  heart  capable 
of  beating  quick  at  the  sight  of  some  fresh  aspect 
of  Nature's  loveliness,  and  thus  excuse  the  errant 
hand  which  strives,  yet  fails  to  interpret  the  sensa- 
tion the  mind  has  felt. 

We  must  pause  a  moment,  however,  before  ^L 


Henri  Martin's  Scrhii/i;  for  this  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  works  in  the  Exhibition  ;  it  compensates  one 
for  all  the  mediocrity  and  mere  cleverness  around. 
It  is  a  lovely  pastoral  scene,  nobly  conceived  and 
executed,  and  proclaiming  its  creator  one  of  the 
great  artists  of  the  day. 

The  Ondines  and  the  Baigncuses  of  M.  Fantin- 
Latour  are  admirable  as  ever.  He  is  delightful  in 
this  world  of  his,  full  of  mystic  poetry  and  fancy. 
A  truly  noble  artist  ! 

In  the  Sculpture  Section  there  is  one  work 
which  demands,  if  not  our  admiration,  at  least  our 
attentive  notice.  It  is  M.  Falguiere's  Balzac.  It 
will  raise  no  controversy,  provoke  no  ribald  laughter, 
cause  no  display  of  hostility.  The  sculptor's  co- 
associates  of  the  Society  of  Artists  will  organise  no 
petition  to  remove  his  work  from  the  Exhibition,  as 
was  the  case  with  Rodin's  statue  last  year,  for  he 
is  on  the  popular  side.  The  contest  between  the 
two  artists  has  been  won  by  Rodin ;  but  by  way  of 
revenge  Falguiere  has  secured  immortality  in  the 
bust  of  himself  done  by  Rodin — a  work  which,  when 
posterity  comes  to  appraise  it,  will  count  for  a 
great  deal  more  than  all  his  own  productions  put 
together. 

G.\BRIEL    MOUREV. 
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"LES  SONNEURS."      BY 
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"  BAIGNEUSES."     BY 
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PORTRAIT  OF  JULES  CHERF.T 
BV  J.   E.  BLANCHE 


"LE  SALUT."     BY 
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"TENDRESSE" 
BY  LE  SIDANER 
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■^RITZ  ERLER.— I.  DECORA- 
TIONS FOR  A  MUSIC-ROOM. 
BY   BURNLEY  BIBB. 


There  is  a  remarkable  persistence  of 
racial  characteristic  in  the  art  of  the  German 
people,  which,  buried  out  of  sight  sometimes  under 
foreign  influences  to  which  this  people  yields 
perhaps  somewhat  too  readily  in  matters  of 
taste,  is  roused  now  and  again  into  strong  mani- 
festation in  their  arts  and  crafts.  Dormant  for 
long  periods,  until  it  has  become  but  the  dimmest 
of  memories,  this  national  feeling  underlying  the 
whole  character  of  the  people  stands  forth,  at 
times,  rejuvenated  and  militant.  A  voice  is  heard 
above  the  din  of  the  busy  world  chanting  the  old 
hero-tales  of  the  race.     It  falls  strangely  upon  the 
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ears  of  the  modern  crowd  busying  itself  in  money- 
getting 

Something  of  this  comes  into  one's  thoughts 
before  Fritz  Erler's  work.  There  is  a  fine  strong 
Berserk  sweep  to  his  arm  ;  there  is  a  breath  of 
the  Thiiringer  Wald  in  his  art ;  here  is  the  old 
Rasse-Geist  which  has  lived  on  through  the  ages. 
He  is  no  captive  at  the  chariot-wheel  of  academic 
formalism  ;  and  a  careful  study  of  his  achieve- 
ments demonstrates  that  he  is  a  designer  whose 
talent,  escaping  lifeless  formalism,  rejecting  re- 
flected ideas  and  going  straight  to  nature  for  its 
inspiration,  transmutes  what  he  sees  into  a  subtle 
art.  His  analysis  of  natural  forms  is  directed  by  a 
searching  intelligence  of  observation,  and  the  re- 
sults display  an  advanced  modernity  of  thought, 
grafted  on  to  the  grand  old  stem  of  German  art- 
tradition. 

Paris  did  not  seduce 
him  to  barter  his  inherit- 
ance. That  atmosphere, 
saturated  with  the  refine- 
ments of  artistic  expres- 
sion, has  not  weakened  his 
robust  individuality.  The 
many-sided  Paris  world,  as 
Erler  himself  has  said  in  a 
generous  tribute  to  his  first 
master,  Brauer  of  Breslau, 
brought  him  comprehen- 
sion of  what  he  had  heard 
from  the  lips  of  that  pro- 
found analyst.  In  the 
light  of  all-pervading  cul- 
ture, the  world  grew 
clearer  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  learned  to  seek 
and  choose  in  the  veget- 
able and  animal  creation 
those  forms  which  best 
lend  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  arts. 

Erler  was  born  in  1868 
at  Frankenstein,  a  small 
place  near  Breslau,  the 
Silesian  capital.  The 
usual  gymnasial  schooling 
finished,  he  went  through 
the  course  of  art  in  the 
Kunstschule  of  Breslau 
under  Professor  Brauer, 
and  was  subsequently  his 
private  pupil. 

During    a    journey     to 
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Riigen,  whilst  a  student,  he  began  to  learn,  by 
the  bleak  shores  of  the  Baltic,  some  of  those 
secrets  of  the  sea  which  have  in  all  ages  touched 
the  imagination  and  affected  the  art  of  man. 
And  in  the  breeze  from  those  icy  water-wastes 
he  breathed  in  something  of  that  grim  Norse 
spirit  which  sometimes  animates  his  art.  Later 
he  went  down  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  dream  in 
the  enduring  sunshine  by  the  blue  classic  waters, 
to  dream  and  to  work  and  to  learn  the  ancient 
lore  of  the  waves  and  the  winds. 

We  find  him  at  Munich  in  1890  studying  the 
Old  Masters  in  the  galleries  of  the  Pinako- 
thek,  and  two  years  later  he  set  up  his  easel  at 
Julian's  in  Paris.  From  Paris  there  was  another 
journey  to  the  sea,  and  he  found  in  Brittany  the 
echoes  of  an  art  which  appealed  to  his  poetic 
fancy. 

Fritz  Erler  has  been  established  in  Munich 
since  1895.  His  activity  has  been  great  in 
many  directions.  His  many  designs  for  ceramics 
his  bindings  and  ex  libris,  illustrations  and 
posters,  to  all  of  which  he  has  brought  the 
treasures  of  far-reaching  observation  and  a  rich 
invention,  have  still  left  him  time  to  accomplish 
a  number  of  very  successful  easel-pictures  and 
portraits.  With  these  we  hope  to  deal  on 
another  occasion.  The  present  article  is  con- 
cerned with  a  work  of  interior  decoration  upon 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  past 
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— a  large  music-room  in  the  house  of  an  eminent 
German  scientific  authority.  Dr.  Albert  Neisser, 
at  Breslau.  This  has  been  a  rare  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  the  artist's  gift<:,  for  he  has 
been  left  practically  untrammelled-  In  this 
temple  of  music  everything  is  from  the  one 
artist's  brain  and  hand ;  the  architectural  forms 
of  ceiling  and  wainscot,  of  doors  and  windows  ; 
the  decorative  work  of  all  kinds,  in  carved  wood, 
in  forged  and  chased  metals,  in  the  furniture 
and  stuffs,  and  in  the  beautiful  paintings  of  the 
broad  frieze  and  other  colour-lending  adornment 
of  the  room. 

Here  was  a  commission  which  might,  in  its 
unlimited  possibilities,  have  lured  a  less  self-con- 
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taincd  artist  into  a  disastrous  exuberance  of  fancy, 
into  overloaded  detail  and  multiplication  of  motives, 
which  would  have  wrecked  the  whole.  Mr.  Erler, 
however,  has  held  himself  well  in  hand,  and  having 
thought  out  his  theme,  has  let  the  riches  of  his 
fancy  play  about  the  working  out  of  its  charming 
variations,  while  absolutely  conserving  the  unities. 
To  assign  the  result  to  any  known  style  would 
be  as  impossible  as  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  so 
original  that  it  seems  to  owe  no  one  of  its 
forms  to  aught  but  its  author's  inventive  talent. 
It  is  a  painter's  room  rather  than  an  architect's, 
distinctly  a  decorative-painter's  conception,  in 
which,  though  architectural  criticism  may  find 
faults,  there  is  pleasing  proportion  and — in  spite 
of  its  entire  departure  from  the  kind  of  thing  tyrant 
custom  imposes  upon  us — much  dignity  of  impres- 
sion. The  delicious  softening  of  the  lines  in  wood 
and  metal  gives  great  suavity  to  the  whole  compo- 
sition ;  while  in  the  flowing  curves  of  the  three  steps 
which  sweep  across  the  end  of  the  room,  swelling 
out  into  a  platform  for  the  small  organ,  an  admir- 
able effect  is  gained. 

Erler  shrinks  from  the  right  line,  avoids  the 
square  joint,  and  goes  great  lengths  in  order  to 
blend  abutting  members  together  softly.  The 
finish  of  the  wainscot  against  the  chimney  is  an 
instance  of  this.  The  wood  is  moor-oak,  the 
natural  forms  of  whose  gnarled  and  storm-bent 
limbs  may  have  suggested  the  lines  he  shows  here, 
lines  which  have  something  of  life  in  them,  a 
grotesquery  as  of  a  couple  of  gnomes  seated  on  the 
baseboard  and  guarding  the  hearth,  or  a  pair  of 
salamanders  climbing  to  the  flame. 

The  idea  of  carrying  the  marble  out  against  the 
walls  probably  grew  out  of  a  desire  to  give  the  fire- 
place an  effect  of  greater  width  ;  and  in  order  to 
avoid  the  abrupt  interpolation  of  a  new  note  of 
colour  under  his  painted  figure  decoration,  and  to 
bring  the  stone  and  wood  together  easily,  he  merges 
them  in  these  sinous  lines.  The  fireplace  is  an 
interesting  bit  of  treatment,  again  more  decorative 
than  architectural.  The  hood  is  in  iron,  with  a 
stained  and  mottled  surface,  upon  which  ornaments 
of  gilded  metal  are  applied  with  a  pleasing  Japan- 
esque symmetry. 

The  whole  is  wrought  with  a  very  delicate  regard 
for  softened  lines  and  rounding  forms.  The  pieces 
which  run  down  at  the  sides  from  the  hood,  and 
project  upon  the  hearth  in  a  somewhat  awkward 
and  unstable  way,  were  doubtless  intended  to 
mitigate  the  evident  shallowness  of  the  chimney- 
breast,  which  has  too  little  depth  for  a  good  fire. 
If  this  fireplace,  in  the  centre  of  the  side  wall  of  a 
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great  room,  has  scarcely  that  dignity  which  an 
English  taste  might  expect  in  the  setting  of  the 
sacred  hearth,  one  must  absolve  the  artist,  who, 
finding  the  rough  work  in  place,  did  what  he  could 
with  it ;  and  one  must  remember  that  the  heating 
of  the  room  is  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  hood  is  well  motived,  indeed,  by  the  beauti- 
ful painting  panelled  above  it,  but  one  is  concerned 
whether  it  will  shield  the  rosy-skinned  Botticellian 
maid  who  stands  there  on  a  flowered  sward  in  her 
wind-blown  diaphanous  draperies,  from  the  smoke 
and  grime  which  threaten  to  smirch  the  pretty 
muse  and  wither  her  garland.  Does  not  the  place, 
indeed,  seem  to  call  for  something  less  dainty — a 
bit  of  sculptured  stone  or  plastic  ornament  ? 

The  wainscot,  in  iron-grey  moor-  oak,  is  capped 
by  a  broad  boldly  projecting  member  of  gothic 
form,  with  a  good  hollow  where  the  grain  of  the 
wood  shows  to  advantage.  The  small  panels, 
carved  in  a  simple  ornament,  are  carried  along  the 
two  sides  of  the  room  without  variation.  Other- 
wise the  wainscot  is  a  plain  surface  in  chequers  of 
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ceiling  colour-scheme  to  the  upper  line  of  the 
frieze.  Along  its  upper  member  are  set  grim 
carved  heads  of  animals,  whose  indeterminate 
form,  in  the  shadow  of  the  ceiling  angle,  suggests 
grotesque  beam-ends,  or  a  barbaric  rendering  of 
the  rams  and  bucrania  of  a  Roman  frieze,  or  the 
ranged  horse  skulls  of  a  Hunic  lodge.  Charmingly 
in  accord  with  these  monsters  is  the  ornament  of 
the  consoles  which  descend  from  them  upon  the 
chimney-breast,  and  also  the  painted  decoration  of 
the  cornice. 

The  end  of  the  room  where  stands  the  organ  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  architectural  as  well  as  of 
decorative  treatment,  very  satisfying.  The  tall 
panels  of  the  grey  moor-oak,  unbroken  except  by 
some  irregularly  placed  squares  of  carved  orna- 
ment, present  a  fine  surface  for  the  play  of  grain. 
The  doors  are  of  a  quiet  and  pleasing  design. 
The  organ-case  is  also  well  thought  out,  and  there 
is  a  very  graceful  art  in  its  swelling  lines,  in  the 
involute  leafage,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pipes, 
with  the  mother  and  child  framed  amid  them  in  a 
mandorla  as  of  interlaced  branchings  spreading 
into  a  tangled  node  at  the  cornice  line.  It  is  as 
though  brain  and  hand  had  lingered  over  the 
wood,  lovingly  seeking  to  restore  some  of  the  poetic 
beauty  of  its  natural  forms.  The  opposite  end  of 
the  room,  in  bay-form  with  three  great  trilobate 
windows,  is  not  so  happy.  The  sweeping  down  of 
the  transom  at  the  sides  avoids  that  continuity  of 


the  moor-oak,  held  by  narrow  uprights  above  a 
plinth  of  good  form.  The  floor  is  laid  in  squares 
of  pear-wood. 

The  ceiling,  sheathed  in  the  pear-wood,  is 
divided  into  panels  by  bands  of  moor-oak  in  shal- 
low projection.  The  edges  have  been  rounded 
off,  and  flowing  lines  everywhere  sought,  with  a 
generous  disregard  of  the  amount  of  hand-work 
involved. 

The  beauties  of  grain  and  colour  in  the  wood 
are  well  brought  out.  Touches  of  heightened 
colour  are  added  here  and  there  in  the  ceiling  by 
small  castings  of  a  dainty  ornamentation,  set  at  the 
crossings  of  members,  and  sometimes  serving  to 
attach  the  electric  lamps,  but  otherwise  having  no 
constructive  purpose.  The  entire  ceiling,  in  fact, 
must  be  regarded  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
decoration.  It  is  designed  with  a  freedom  of 
fancy  which  here  and  there  frankly  oversteps  the 
limitations  of  material. 

The  cornice  swells  out  in  a  deep  cove,  project- 
ing well  upon  the  plane  of  the  ceiling,  and,  in  an 
assemblage  of  the  same  woods,  bringing  down  the 
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Straight  line  which  Fritz  Erler  delights  to  escape, 
but  it  makes  a  fixture  of  the  side  Hghts,  and  scarcely 
adds  to  the  effect.  The  depressed  arch  of  the 
window-heads  is  not  an  agreeable  line,  but  here 
again  we  have  the  work  of  the  architect  almost 
retrieved  in  the  graceful  ellipse  with  which  the 
decorator  carries  his  cornice  over  them.  There  is 
a  certain  monotony  in  the  metal  screens  under  the 
windows,  behind  which  lurk  the  comfortable  but 
unlovely  heat-coils.  Mr.  Erler  has  done  such 
charming  things  with  his  metal-work  elsewhere,  as 
in  the  great  hinge-straps  of  the  music-press,  or  in 
the  well-conceived  escutcheons  on  the  doors,  that 
one  ventures  to  ask  for  something  more  interesting 
in  these  coil-screens.  It  must,  however,  be  granted 
that   the  modern  "  heat  plant "  is  of  an  inherent 


utilitarian    ugliness   which    seems  to  wither  the 
flower  of  fancy  in  its  deadly  breath. 

And  this  brings  us  to  Erler's  handling  of 
another  problem  of  modern  house-decoration, 
the  electric  lamps.  The  difficulties  in  this  detail 
are  not  at  first  apparent ;  in  fact,  there  seems  to 
be  here  an  opportunity  for  new  and  charming 
combinations  of  glass  and  metal ;  yet  the  sum  of 
artistic  effort  in  this  direction  has  not  accom- 
plished much.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  electric 
lamp  in  decoration  is  to  remain  very  much  what 
the  railway  is  to  the  landscape. 

In  those  fantastic  beam-heads,  into  which 
Fritz  Erler's  chisel  has  wrought  the  grim  imagery 
of  a  primitive  Thuringian,  he  has  found  a  way  to 
escape  the  commonplace  with  his  side-lights,  by 
ringing  the  muzzles  of  his  aurochs,  and  his  wild 
ram,  and  other  legendary  beasts,  to  depend  from 
them  the  little  lamps  through  whose  shelly  whorls 
the  light  is  strained. 

In  the  big  lamp,  which  hangs  from  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling,  we  have  an  admirable  design, 
handled  with  all  the  freedom  and  genius  of  a 
Persian  worker  in  metals.  This  is  in  wrought 
iron,  hammered,  with  a  dull  surface  brushed 
with  acid  to  a  soft  grey  tone,  as  in  the  fireplace- 
hood  and  other  iron-work. 

The  music-room  is  entered  from  the  hall.     It 
is   eleven  metres  long  by  eight  wide,    and  five 
and  a  half  high.     The  moor-oak,  with  which  it 
is  chiefly  covered,  is  cut  from  trunks  taken  out 
of  the  bog  where  they  have  lain  for  centuries. 
The  colour  has  the  effect  of  a  wash  of  Indian 
ink.     The  pear-wood  has  a  yellowish  glow,  and 
both   are    rubbed  to  a  dull  finish.     The  wall- 
covering, the  carved  beam-ends,  and  the  ceiling- 
beams,  are  of  the  moor-oak.     The  top  member 
of  the  wainscot,    the   cove  above  the  pictures, 
the  ground  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  floor  of  the  room 
and    platform,   are    in    the    yellowish   pear-wood. 
The  risers  of  the  steps  are  in  moor-oak,  also  the 
organ-case,    the  great  press,    and   other   furniture 
of  the  room.     The  marble  is  from  Oran  in  Africa, 
and   has  the  colour   of  peach- bloom.      We   have 
here   the   symphonic   ground-tones    of    grey   and 
yellow.     The  colour-motive  of  the  painted  decora- 
tion  is   the  tender  yellow  of  the  evening  heavens, 
an  undertone  of  which  pervades  the  whole  compo- 
sition, and   is  found  even  in  the  darker  nuances. 
The  paintings  are  in  tempera  on  wood  and  accord 
exquisitely  with  the  remainder  of  the  decorations. 

A  slight  description  of  their  subjects  will  suffice  : 
the  photographs,  despite  their  coarsening  of  the 
yellows,  give  a  better  idea  of  their  treatment  than 
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words  could  do,  while  the  delicious  blonde  and 
silvery  freshness  of  their  colour  are,  unfortunately, 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  print  and  pen. 

Their  theme  is  the  portrayal  of  emotions  which 
are  suggested  in  music  by  the  tempo  and  form  of 
certain  movements.  On  the  left,  as  one  enters, 
the  series  begins  with  an  Adagio. 

A  young  woman,  rich  and  fair,  sunk  upon  a 
garden  seat  in  the  melancholy  twilight,  is  lost  in  a 
reverie  of  whose  gloomy  theme  the  sinister  beings 
in  the  panels  to  right  and  left  give  the  key.  Op- 
posed to  this  is  an  Allegro,  in  which  the  hardy 
adventurer-knight,  mindless  of  his  dingy  armour,  is 
riding  forth  to  dare  the  chance  fortunes  of  the 
way,  and  waves  a  gay  salute  to  the  nymphs  beneath 
a  flowering  tree,  behind  whose  stem  one  sees  a 
beckoning  faun.  The  picture  is  flanked  on  the 
left  by  a  panel  with  the  figure  of  a  youth  as 
"  Amor."  Over  the  chimney-breast,  between  these 
two  wall-panels,  stands  the  lovely  Muse,  painted, 
as  befits  the  presiding  genius  of  the  room,  in  a 
scale  above  the  normal,  as  the  others  are  some- 
what below.  She  is  a  northern  Muse,  and  her 
garland  is  of  the  oak  and  pine.  On  the  opposite 
wall  is  a  lively  Scherzo,  on  a  motive  of  the  very 
north — some  wild  fellows  on  skates  scuffling  over 
the  ice  with  a  dancing  bear.  The  chief  thing  on 
this  side,  however,  is  a  tremendous  Furioso — a 
fierce  conqueror  in  red  harness  and  crown,  scourge 
and  firebrand  in  hand,  setting  his  foot  on  the  naked 
corpse  of  the  slain  ;  in  the  background  a  burning 
town,  from  whose  smoking  ruins  the  man  of  blood 
is  taking  himself  off. 

"  The  rugged  I'yrrhus, — he,  whose  sable  arms. 
Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble." 

In  a  panel  to  the  left  of  this  the  dance  is  sym- 
bolised in  a  draped  dancing-girl,  for  whom  a  little 
faun  with  cymbals  beats  the  rhythm.  In  the 
Madonna,  glorified  in  golden  rays  above  the 
organ,  wearing  a  northern  bride's  crown,  and  bear- 
ing the  child  upon  her  arm,  we  have  a  symbol  of 
sacred  music  or  of  the  eternal  womanhood  which 
the  world  enshrines. 

The  painted  ornament  in  the  deep  cove  which 
merges  wall  and  ceiling  is  pavtly  in  lowered  greens 
and  in  yellows.  Close  under  the  ceiling  between 
the  beast-heads  is  a  runic  ornament  in  red,  w^hich 
might  have  run  round  the  taff"rail  of  a  viking's 
war-galley. 

In  a  future  number  of  The  Studio  I  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  treating  upon  other  sides 
of  Fritz  Erler's  versatile  and  comprehensive  art. 
Burnley  Bibb. 
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A 

I  \  One  cannot,  without  injustice,  refuse 
to  recognise  the  steady  progress  in  the 
matter  of  decorative  art  which  is  being  made  in 
France ;  it  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  to-day, 
among  a  certain  class  at  least,  no  one  would  tolerate 
for  a  moment  styles  and  designs,  the  ugliness,  the 
vulgarity,  the  inappropriateness  of  which  less  than 
ten  years  ago  did  not  seem  to  shock  the  public 
taste.  Happily,  it  will  be  the  same  five  years 
hence  with  many  things  now  tolerated,  and  we 
shall  be  asking  ourselves  how  we  could  possibly 
have  been  content  with  them  for  so  long.  Yes, 
five  years,  or  ten  at  the  outside,  will  be  enough, 
assuming  that  public  taste  continues  to  develop,  to 
bring  about  these  changes ;  and  even  a  shorter 
period  will  suffice  to  tire  us  of  many  of  our  present 
surroundings  and  to  reveal  their  defects  and  their 
commonplace  character. 

It  is  possibly  this  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  change  its  fashions  and  its  tastes 
which  more  than  aught  else  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  artists  are  often  disinclined  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  out  any  serious  and 
definite  work  of  decoration.  They  prefer,  un- 
fortunately, to  devote  their  energies  to  the  pro- 
duction of  knick-knacks,  simple  objects — objets 
(Tart — for  the  public  demands  such  things.  There 
is  no  country  where  manufacturers  and  craftsmen 
alike  display  more  imagination,  more  inventive 
spirit  in  the  production  of  ephemeral  things  of 
relative  artistic  merit  than  is  the  case  in  France. 
But  what  a  waste  of  effort ! 

As,  therefore,  complete  decorative  schemes — 
decorations  d'ensemble,  as  they  are  styled — are 
rarely  seen  in  France,  there  is  every  reason  why  we 
should  note  and  study  those  that  do  exist,  such 
for  instance  as  the  Bath-Room  by  M.  Simas,  work 
marked  by  genuine  originality  and  true  decorative 
capacity.  These  pages  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  borne  witness  to  the  efforts  of  this  interest- 
ing artist,  and  the  occasion  now  presents  itself  to 
examine  his  methods  somewhat  more  closely. 

For  several  years  past  M.  Simas  has  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  decorative  work,  and 
numerous  are  the  wall-papers,  the  cretonnes,  the 
stained-glass  designs,  the  mosaic  cartoons,  the 
stencilled  friezes,  and  the  pieces  of  furniture  he 
has  produced.  Latterly,  at  the  instance  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Sarreguemines  Factory,  he  has 
applied  himself  specially  to  designing  articles  in- 
tended for  reproduction  in  earthenware.     Without 
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attempting  an  elaborate  criticism  of  his  style,  at 
may  be  noted  that  among  his  distinguishing  gifts 
are  a  charming  feeling  for  colour,  an  honest  love  of 
nature,  and  a  truly  personal  mode  of  treatment. 
He  has,  moreover,  a  sense  of  proportion,  a  capacity 
for  effective  detail,  and  above  all  a  keen  eye  for 
harmony  of  form  and  tone.  He  does  not  go  out 
of  his  way  in  search  of  the  extravagant  and  the 
eccentric,  having  an  honest  contempt  for  the  com- 
plications and  the  bizarreries  into  which  so  many 
other  artists  allow  themselves  to  drift. 

All  these  good  qualities  find  characteristic  ex- 
pression in  the  decoration  of  this  Bath-room 
which  M.  Simas  has  constructed  in  the  country 
house  of  M.  Laurens.  The  room  is  four  metres 
long  by  three  metres  wide  and  four  metres 
in  height,  with  but  one  door  and  one  window. 
The  pool-bath,  let  into  the  flooring,  is  enclosed  in 
a  sort  of  rectangular  niche  reaching  nearly  to  the 
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ceiling.  The  motif  which  has  inspired  M.  Simas 
is  the  stream  flowing  through  the  meadows,  and 
this  has  been  carried  out  with  infinite  resource  by 
M.  Laumonerie  from  the  artist's  cartoons.  On 
the  window  a  glacier  stands  out  all  white  against 
the  opaline  sky  with  its  rosy-golden  reflections  ; 
while  below,  amid  the  rocks,  the  blue  waters  flow 
between  the  lilies  and  the  reeds.  The  window  is 
framed  by  a  bordering  of  blue  clematis  on  a  back- 
ground of  glass  of  whitish,  greenish,  and  yellowish 
tints.  The  dominant  colours  in  the  glasswork 
are  blue  and  white.  The  window,  which  is  flush 
with  the  wall,  is  separated  therefrom  by  a  broad 
band  of  red  copper,  which  glistens  under  the  broken 
light  thrown  from  the  coloured  glass. 

The  flooring,  in  marble  and  enamel  mosaic-work, 
represents  a  meadow  of  dark  green  hue,  dotted 
with  white  daisies  and  pink  stars  of  Bethlehem,  are 
ranged  in  geometrical  design,  and  surrounded  by 
a  border  of  dandelions 
standing  out  from  a  border- 
ing of  brownish  soil,  lining 
the  herbage  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  walls.  This 
mosaic-work  has  been 
executed  by  M.  Facchina. 
Three  steps  lead  down 
to  the  elliptically-shaped 
basin,  which  is  sixty  cen- 
timetres in  depth,  one 
metre  seventy  centimetres 
in  length,  and  ninety  cen- 
timetres in  width.  It  is 
hollowed  out  in  the  centre 
of  the  mosaic  meadow,  and 
separated  therefrom  by  a 
gutter  of  red  copper.  The 
prevailing  colours  in  the 
enamelled  mosaic-\v(jrk  are 
tunjuoisc  blue,  gold,  and 
green.  From  the  height 
of  the  first  step  the  blue 
waters  flow  down  in  orna- 
mental ripples  and  curling 
wavelets,  which  meet  and 
separate  again  till  they 
reach  the  bottom,  carpeted 
with  water-plants — adder's- 
tongues  and  white  water- 
lilies.  One  can  picture 
the  effect  of  real  water 
in  this  gleaming  basin, 
with  all  its  splendid  colour- 
ing. 
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To  a  height  of  one  metre  sixty-five  centimetres 
the  walls  of  the  room  are  covered  by  a  ground- 
work of  alternate  sycamore  and  alder  wood  panels, 
the  former  white  and  the  latter  a  yellowish-pink, 
the  woods  being  divided  here  and  there  by  narrow 
earthenware  panels  creamy  white  in  colour,  form- 
ing pilasters  and  serving  to  support  -i.  faience  frieze 
decorated  with  dandelions  on  a  field  of  campanulas, 
with  a  row  of  trees  closing  in  the  horizon  behind. 

On  the  panels  are  affixed  carved  ornamentations 
in  red  copper.  Above  the  frieze  a  narrow  shelf 
runs  along  each  wall;  and  above  this  again  are 
squares  of  cream-white  earthenware,  each  formed 
of  nine  small  hollow  squares.  At  regular  intervals 
they  are  relieved  by  ornamental  tiles,  in  which  the 
campanulas  and  the  dandelions  are  seen  again, 
the  former  mauve  on  a  turquoise  foundation  with 
dark  green  foliage,  and  the  dandelions  white. 
Disposed  as  they  are  they  are  remarkably  effective 
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in  providing  just  the  necessary  degree  of  bright 
colour  as  a  relief  to  the  uniform  simplicity  of  the 
surrounding  portions.  M.  Simas  has  here  em- 
ployed with  the  happiest  results  a  device  common 
in  certain  Moorish  houses.  Finally,  running  round 
the  upper  portion  of  the  walls,  and  separated  from 
the  casing  to  which  I  have  just  referred  by  a  copper 
bordering,  and  from  the  white  ceiling  by  an  alder 
wood  moulding,  is  a  frieze  in  polychrome /aww, 
composed  of  little  compartments  decorated  in  dark 
blue  on  a  pale  yellow  ground,  with  campanulas 
and  golden  flowers  and  greenish-grey  foliage. 

As  for  the  niche  in  which  the  bath  is  placed,  its 
walls  are  adorned  with  the  bath-room  decorations 
in    earthenware     designed     by    MM.    Alexandre 
Charpentier  and  Aubert  which  were  reproduced  in 
colours  some  time  ago  in  The  Studio  (see  vol. 
xiii.   page    89).      The  niche  is  divided  from   the 
other  walls  by  a  bordering  of  copper,    and  sur- 
mounted,  from    the    place 
where  it  terminates   to   the 
ceiling  itself,   by  a  ground- 
work    of    turquoise      blue 
earthenware  which   is   con- 
tinued inside  the  niche  and 
forms  its  own  ceiling.   This, 
in  our  opinion,  is  the  only 
error  of  judgment  through- 
out  the  work.      For   MM. 
Charpentier    and    Aubert's 
decoration,   charming   as  it 
is   in  itself,   cannot   be   ex- 
pected  to    harmonise    per- 
fectly with  the   rest,    seeing 
that   it   is    conceived    in   a 
spirit    quite    different    from 
that   which    has   influenced 
M.  Simas. 

It  only  remains  now  to 
mention  the  dressing-table, 
the  sole  piece  of  furniture 
in  the  room.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  woodwork,  it  is  con- 
structed of  alder  and  syca- 
more, with  a  splendid  top  of 
coloured  marble.  It  com- 
prises a  little  double-doored 
cupboard  in  the  centre, 
composed  of  two  earthen- 
ware plaques  worked  after 
the  Persian  fashion  in  sous- 
imail,  while  below  is  a  space. 
The  angles  of  the  dressing- 
table  are  ornamented  on  the 
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sides  with  ■f!\\\X.<i  faience,  with  small  openwork  shelves 
of  copper,  nickelled  inside,  wherein  the  sponges  can 
be  placed,  that  the  dripj)ings  may  fall  into  a  little 
basin  of  the  same  metal  placed  on  the  floor. 
Above,  to  right  and  left  and  either  side  of  a 
mirror,  is  placed  a  little  etagere,  with  a  drawer. 

The  door  admitting  to  the  bath-room  is  formed 
of  six  very  narrow  sycamore  panels,  framed  in 
alder-wood,  with  plaques  and  lock,  &c.,  in  copper, 
from  the  designs  of  Alexandre  Charpentier. 

From  these  sufficiently  minute  details  the 
reader  may  form  a  general  idea  of  the  effect  of 
this  room.  "  Simple  yet  rich  "  is  its  most  adequate 
description.  There  is  no  attempt  at  excessive 
coloration  ;  no  surplusage  of  elaborate  ornament. 
Those  portions  which  are  highly  decorated  are 
justly  so  treated  by  virtue  of  the  important  place 
they  hold  in  the  general  scheme.  M.  Simas  has 
rightly  ornamented  the  basin  in  bright  and  gorgeous 
tones,  for  it  is  the  centrepiece  of  the  entire  work, 
and  demands  chief  attention.  Notable,  too,  is  his 
delicate  and  artistic  treatment  of  the  mosaic  floor- 
ing,   which  is  based   on   the   simplest  and   most 


natural  lines — the  only  fertile  source  of  decorative 
art.  Nothing  more  delightful  or  more  refreshing 
can  be  imagined  than  this  floral  carpet. 

Considering  the  perfect  harmony  of  his  scheme 
it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  has  already  been 
suggested,  that  M.  Simas  should  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  decorate  the  niche  himself  Moreover, 
the  dressing-table  seems  to  have  just  missed  per- 
fection. It  is  too  much  a  piece  of  furniture  apart — 
somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  decora- 
tive scheme.  Still,  this  is  but  a  very  slight  criticism  to 
make,  and  must  not  be  considered  to  detract  in  any 
sensible  degree  from  the  general  merit  of  the  work. 

M.  Simas  is  about  to  decorate  a  music-room  for 
M.  Laurens,  and  we  therefore  hope  to  return  to  him 
and  to  his  work  very  shortly,  for  he  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  gifted  and  imaginative  of  modern 
French  decorative  artists. 

In  conclusion  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  all  the  woodwork  in  the  bath-room  was 
executed  by  M.  Policard,  and  all  the  pottery  by 
the  Sarreguemines  Manufactory.  Both  are  satisfac- 
tory in  every  way. 
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AMERICAN  AND  FRENCH 
APPLIED  ART  AT  THE 
GRAFTON  GALLERIES.  BY 
HORACE  TOWNSEND. 

Among  the  many  art  exhibitions 
which  have  been  put  before  Londoners  this  season 
the  historian  of  the  future,  to  use  a  hackneyed 
phrase,  will  probably  find  that  among  those  which 
chiefly  claim  his  attention, 
not  alone  for  their  intrin- 
sic interest  but  for  their 
influence  upon  contem- 
porary art,  that  which  Mr. 
S.  Bing,  of  Paris,  has 
gathered  together  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries  will  hold 
a  distinguished  place. 
Principally  it  concerns 
itself  with  so-called  Favrile 
gla.ss,  and  the  stained-glass 
windows  which  have  been 
brought  from  London 
from  the  studio  of  Mr. 
Louis  C.  Tiffany,  of  New 
York.  We  have  heard 
much  in  past  years  of  what 
may  almost  be  called  this 
new  art  of  Mr.  Tiffany's ; 
and  indeed  not  very  long 
ago  The  Studio  itself 
published   an  elaborately 


illustrated  and  very  com- 
prehensive article  upon 
the  subject  of  this  blown 
glass  ware  which  has  so 
attracted  the  attention  of 
European  connoisseurs 
that  in  many  of  the 
museums  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  and  the 
Luxembourg,  small 
collections  have  been 
gathered  together  as 
object  lessons  for  the 
local  craftsmen.  But 
never  before  has  so  ex- 
tensive an  exhibit  as  this 
been  made,  Mr.  Tiffany 
having  stripped  his 
studios  and  store  houses 
bare  in  order  the  more 
fully  and  thoroughly  to 
represent  himself  in  Eng- 
lish eyes.  As  is  generally  known,  Mr.  Tiffany  was 
led  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  glass  by  the 
difiiculty  he  found  in  obtaining  e.xactly  what  he 
wanted  from  the  manufacturers  in  order  to  carry 
out  his  own  designs  of  stained-glass  windows,  and 
so  forth.  He  began  with  a  small  furnace  in  his 
studio ;  he  has  ended  by  extensive  glass  works  at 
Corona,  Long  Island.     .\  walk  through  the  Cirafton 
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Galleries,  and  the  mere  casual  examination  of  the 
cases  in  which  the  objects  are  exhibited,  fills  one 
first  with  amazement  and  eventually  with  bewilder- 
ment It  is  a  perfect  riot  of  colour  which  we  are 
invited  to  look  at,  while  at  the  same  time  form  has 
been  by  no  means  neglected,  and  one  is  able  to 
realise,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  of  what  the  glass- 
blower  is  capable.  For  all  these  beautiful  vases, 
these  graceful  cou/ies,  these  flower-like  long- 
stemmed  drinking  glasses,  these  graceful  tazzae, 
amphorae  and  bowls,  are  due  to  the  craft  of  the 
individual  glass-blower  alone.  It  is,  indeed,  this 
underlying  principle  which  gives  them  their  chief 
value.  Here  are  no  forms  produced  by  the  real 
worker  in  glass  and  then  taken  in  hand  for  orna- 
mentation by  a  craftsman  of  another  order,  neces- 
sarily ignorant  to  a  certain  degree  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  material.  It  is,  in  the  main,  decorative 
40 


and  not  decorated.  Reliance  is  placed 
upon  the  secrets  of  the  glass  house 
alone,  and  the  result  in  the  majority  of 
cases  is  exceedingly  fine.  To  describe 
it  with  any  degree  of  effectiveness  is  a 
task  from  which  I  must  confess  I  shrink, 
for  my  vocabulary  would  have  to  be 
enlarged  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  order  to  render  full 
justice  to  the  intricacies,  the  subtleties 
and  the  glories  of  these  embodiments  of 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  colour.  To 
descend  to  particulars,  the  designs  that 
pleased  me  most  were  the  ones  in  which 
the  decorative  effects  were  obviously 
and     frankly    induced    by    aid   of  the 
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suggest  metal  rather  than  glass.     There  are  others,  reddish  in  tone, 
which  seem  to  suggest  the  potter's  kiln  ;  but  the  majority,  and  the 
most   beautiful,    proclaim    themselves  glass,  and  glass   alone.      As 
regards   the   stained-glass  windows,   which   have   been  arranged  so 
ingeniously  as  to  be  viewed  entirely  by  transmitted  light,  there  is 
perhaps  more  room  for  criticism,  absolutely  beautiful  though  they 
are.     It  is  here  that  Mr.  Tiffany  finds  himself  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  principles  which  our  own  workers  in  glass  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  as  irrefragable.     For 
here  he  allows,  it  seems  to  me,  accident  to 
play  even  a  larger  part  than  design.     It  is 
after  all  a  question  of  degree  only.     How 
far  shall  he  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by 
the   vagaries  of  the   melting  pot?      Mr. 
Tiffany's    principle    is   practically    to    do 
away  entirely  with  painted  glass  and   to 
allow  the  folds  of  his  draper)-,  the  model- 
ling of  his  figures,  and  so    forth,    to    be 
represented    entirely    by    the    accidental 
effects   produced    in    the  manufacture  of 
the  glass   itself,   rather  than    by  lines  or 
shadows  painted  on  a  sheet  of  clear  and 
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ductility  of  the  material  alone. 
Spirally  twisted  lines  and  veins 
running  with  a  certain  capri- 
ciousness,  yet  dominated  by  a 
guiding  principle,  are  more 
satisfactory  than  the  designs  in 
which  the  contrasting  colours 
have  been  made  to  take  the 
form  of  leaves  and  flowers  so 
as  to  offer  a  set  and  conven- 
tional pattern.  An  exception  to  this,  perhaps,  may  lie 
found  in  those  pieces,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  in 
which  the  motive  has  been  looked  for  in  the  peacock 
feather,  which  seems  to  lend  itself  with  peculiar  aptness 
to  the  genius  of  the  material  under  consideration. 
Nothing  again  is  more  surprising  than  the  enormous 
range,  not  alone  of  colour,  but  of  te.xture,  which  is 
offered  by  this  glass.  There  are  vases  which,  with  their 
deep  bluish-green  ground  encrusted  with  gold  splashes, 
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which  would  give  ihc  im- 
pression— it  could,  of  course, 
by  no  law  of  chance  give 
more — of  the  face  of  the 
figure  with  which  the  work- 
man was  at  that  time  deal- 
ing. So  with  the  drapery, 
though  here  the  task  is 
easier,  for  huge  plates  of 
glass  are  specially  prepared 
for  this  class  of  design  alone, 
the  plastic  material  being 
taken  while  still  hot  and 
twisted  and  worked  with 
pliers  until  it  assumes  a 
corrugated  surface  suggest- 
ing, even  when  viewed  by 
direct  light,  the  waves  and 
folds  of  drapery.  But  the 
question  of  principle  still 
remains  an  open  one,  and 
from  glass- workers  upon  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  Mr. 
Tiffany   may    expect,     and 


evenly-coloured  glass.  This 
is  accomplished  entirely  by 
selection  and  by  the  leaded 
lines,  as  also  by  the  super- 
imposing of  one  piece  of 
glass  over  another.  Never 
has  this  principle,  perhaps, 
been  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  the  working 
out  of  these  cartoons  of 
Mr.  Brangwyn,  to  which 
attention  was  drawn  in  last 
month's  Studio.  Here 
even  the  faces  are  un- 
touched by  the  painter's 
brush,  and  with  an  in- 
genuity of  selection,  which 
seems  almost  incredible, 
have  been  arrived  at  by 
what  may  be  called  "Ac- 
cidentals." 

This  means  that  the 
workman  with  Mr.  Brang- 
wyn's  cartoon  before  him 
must  have  hunted  through 
some  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  glass 
before  he  found  the  one 
42 
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doubtless  looks  forward  to, 
some  sharp  criticism.  He 
has  at  least  this  in  his 
favour — that  his  results 
are  beautiful  by  whatever 
means  arrived  at.  There 
are  not  wanting  examples 
at  the  Grafton  of  windows 
designed  for  domestic  use 
where  figure  subjects  or 
indeed  patterns  themselves 
are  altogether  abandoned, 
and  the  whole  effect  is 
derived  from  the  display 
of  the  glass  itself  in  all  its 

glories  of  gorgeously  blended  colours.  Anything 
that  is  beautiful  in  itself  Mr.  Tiffany  presses  into 
service  as  decoration.  Translucent  pebbles  in  some 
cases  sawn  into  slabs,  in  others  used  as  they  come 
to  us  wave-worn  from  the  sea-beach,  take  the  place 
of  glass,  in  some  instances  with  an  excellent  effect. 
It  is  this  alertness  to  novelty  of.  material  or  treat- 
ment that  particularly  distinguishes  all  this  work. 
Returning  to  the  blown  glass,  for  instance,  we  find 
that  for  the  last  year  or  two  Mr.  Tiffany  has  been 
bestowing  his  attention  on  the  metal  work  with 
wliich  some  of  the  pieces,  mostly  those  of  a 
utilitarian  character,  such  as  lamps,  flower-vases, 
&:c.,  are  mounted.  Here  an  ingenious  device 
comes  into  play  which  could  only  have  occurred  to 
the  craftsman  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
designer.  Lamp  bowls,  for  instance,  are  con- 
structed in  metal-work  of  an  open  reticulated 
design.  In  these  the  glass  bowl  is  placed,  and 
then   when    hot    it   is   blown    outwards,    bulging 
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through  the 
open  spaces  of 
the  metal-work 
with  an  excellent 
and  homogene- 
ous effect.  In- 
teresting, too, 
are  some  small 
vases  and  bowls 
of  mixed  metals, 
somehow  sug- 
gesting, but  in 
no  way  copying, 
Japanese  shibu- 
i  c  h  i.  Tin, 
1)  r  a  s  s,  silver 
and  gold  are 
run  in  a  sort  of 
pattern  which 
is     no     pattern, 
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into  the  bronze  groundwork  with  an  alhiring 
effect. 

In  mosaic,  curiously  enough,  Mr.  Tiffany  lias 
no  new  word  to  say.  The  large  mosaic  of  the 
Last  Stepper  in  the  large  gallery  strikes  one  neither 
in  design  nor  execution  as  above  the  commonplace, 
though  there  are  many  directions  apparently  in 
which  a  novel  departure  might  have  been  made. 
Not  much  more  satisfactory  is  the  large  cartoon  of 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  hanging  opposite. 
Questionable,  too,  is  the  taste  with  which  the  two 
outside  panels  of  this  design  are  intended  to  be 
completed  in  mosaic,  while  the  centre  ones  are  in 
transparent  glass  ;  but  after  all  this  cartoon  is  a 
mere  suggestion  of  the  completed  work,  and  it  is 
ill  to  judge  of  what  one  has  not  seen. 

I  must  not,  however,  say  good-bye  to  Mr.  Bing's 
exhibition  without  calling  attention  to  the  small 
collection  of  jewellery  designed  by  M.  E.  Colonna, 
of  Paris,  and  executed  at  Mr.  Bing's  establishment 
"  L'Art  Nouveau."  It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustra- 
tions accompanying  this  article  that  M.  Colonna  is 
proceeding  on  absolutely  correct  lines  in  his  work. 
He  relies  on  his  jewels  simply  to  accentuate  the 
line  of  his  designs,  or  for  a  portion  of  his  colour 
scheme.  The  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the  beauty  of 
line  and  form,  and  the  truly  decorative  quality  of 
the  gold  work  of  the  settings,  rather  than  in  the 
pecuniary  value   and    meretricious   glitter   of  the 


jewels  themselves.  Admirable  use  is  made  of 
pearls  which  are  of  comparatively  small  value, 
owing  to  their  being  in  commercial  eyes  mis- 
shapen and  bad  in  colour.  Artistically  they  are 
beautiful,  and  of  this  M.  Colonna  has  taken  full 
advantage.  Especially  striking  are  the  tortoise- 
shell  combs,  the  open  work  carving  of  charming 
purity  and  grace  of  line  aptly  relieved  by  the  small 
pearls  set  here  and  there,  or  the  larger  ones  intro- 
duced as  an  integral  portion  of  the  design.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  jewellery  is 
entitled  to  particular  consideration,  in  that  it  is 
intended  for  commercial  purposes,  and  not  simply 
for  the  cabinet  of  the  art  collector. 

Horace  Townsend. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — As  an  assertion  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  done  by  the  artists  of 
the  modern  Dutch  School,  the  collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  drawings  which  has 
been  brought  together  for  the  inaugural 
exhibition  at  the  new  "  Holland  Fine  Art  Gallery," 
235A,  Regent  Street,  is  particularly  significant. 
Scarcely  anything  has  been  included  which  is  not  of 
the  first  importance  artistically,  and  nothing  which 
does  not  thoroughly  represent  the  men  who  are  to 
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PEARL,    DIAMOND  AND    EMERALD 
PENDANT 


GOLD   AND   PEARL   RROOCH 


SILVER   GILT   AND   PEARL   BUCKLE 


'I  I'    ASn   PEARL   BROOi  II 


JEWELLERY   DESIGNED   HY 
E.  COLONNA   AND   EXECUTED 
BY  "L'ART   NOUVEAU,"   PARIS 
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be  rv.ckoned  as  leaders  in  the  movements  by  which 
their  country  is  distinguished.  The  examples  of 
the  art  of  such  admirable  painters  as  MM.  Mat- 
thew, James,  and  W'illiam  Maris,  A.  Mauve,  Josef 
Israels,  J.  Bosboom,  G.  Poggenbeek,  and  A. 
Neuhuys,  are  selected  with  the  best  of  judgment, 
and  their  subtle  and  earnest  view  of  Nature  is 
presented  with  a  degree  of  persuasiveness  that 
makes  such  a  githering  of  their  work  most  accept- 
able to  every  lover  of  resthetic  sincerity.  But  the 
show  is  of  value  not  only  because  it  illustrates  well 
the  methods  of  the  present  day,  but  also  because  it 
affords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  with  them  the 
devices  of  the  masters  of  bygone  times.  Some 
small  but  characteristic  pictures  and  drawings  by 
Rembrandt,  Gerard  Dow,  J.  De  Wit,  A.  Stork, 
Vroom,  and  others,  hang  beside  the  later  canvases, 
and  help  appreciably  to  give  an  air  of  distinction 
to  the  gallery.  If  so  excellent  a  standard  of  selec- 
tion, and  so  sound  a  policy  of  management   are 


maintained,  this  new  headquarters  of  Dutch  art 
will  not  be  long  in  making  for  itself  a  very  pro- 
minent place  among  London  exhibitions. 


We  give  an  illustration  here  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Fisher's  beautiful  silver  and  enamel  triptych,  now 
on  view  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


The  collection  of  portraits  and  pictures  of  child- 
ren, which  at  present  occupies  the  Goupil  Gallery, 
has  the  double  attraction  of  dealing  with  an  ex- 
tremely popular  subject,  and  of  presenting  an 
array  of  good  works  by  eminent  artists.  The  chief 
canvases  that  call  for  notice  among  the  half-cen- 
tury or  so  for  which  space  has  been  found  on 
the  walls,  are  Mr.  Clausen's  charmingly  handled 
Children  and  Roses,  the  exquisitely  idealised  rustic 
type  ////,  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  Mr.  J.  Coutts 
Michie's  Miss  Muriel  Dalgar/w,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Swan's  Stringing  Beads, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Walton's  Miss 
Cecile  Walton,  and  the 
pictures  by  MM.  James 
Maris,  Harrington  Mann, 
B.  J.  Blommers,  W.  Maris, 
and  James  Guthrie.  A 
great  deal  of  care  has  been 
taken  in  choosing  for  ex- 
hibition works  that  agree 
in  type  and  character,  so 
that  there  is  no  touch  of 
discordance  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  the  atmosphero 
of  the  show  is  perfectly 
logical  and  appropriate. 


TRirTVCII    IN    sn.VF.R   ANn    KNAMEI, 


IIV   AI.KXANDER    FISHER 


It  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  better  instance  of 
the  applicability  of  art  to 
common  things  than  is 
[)rovidcd  by  the  lamp-post 
which  has  just  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Alfred 
I  )rury,  for  erection  in  the 
City  Square  at  Leeds. 
He  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  strictly  utiliia- 
ri.in  object  all  his  resourci  s 
of  design  and  craftsman- 
ship, and  has  produced  as 
a  result  something  that  is, 
without  any  denial  of  its 
legitimate  purpose,  per- 
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ANCHES- 
TER.— 
M  odelled 
in  clay  for 
buff  terra- 
cotta in  an  exterior  posi- 
tion, the  design  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Cooper,  here  repro- 
duced, is  intended  to 
symbolise  the  union  of 
England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  as  represented 
by  the  rose,  thistle,  and 
shamrock.  It  was  cast  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co. 
for  the  new  buildings  of 
the  Manchester  School  of 
Art,  of  which  the  late  Mr. 
Gibbons  Sankey  was  the 
architect. 

E.  W. 


L 
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fectly  acceptable  as  a  demonstration  of  aesthetic 
conviction.  His  skill  as  a  modeller,  and  his 
characteristic  grasp  of  the  essential  elements  of 
sound  construction,  have  enabled  him  to  deal 
with  a  florid  and  elaborate  scheme  of  decoration, 
and  yet  so  to  arrange  his  details  that  the  effect  of 
his  work  as  a  whole  is  solid  and  dignified.  Such 
a  performance  contrasts  pleasantly  enough  with 
the  curious  failures  which  are  unfortunately  so 
common  when  the  effort 
to  combine  use  and 
ornament  is  made  by  men  r    ' 

of  less  capacity  ;  and  Mr. 
Drury's  success  is  all  the 
more  worthy  of  record 
because  it  shows  that 
these  failures  do  not  arise 
from  any  inherent  diffi- 
culty in  overcoming 
pesthetic  problems. 


IVERPOOL.— 
Mr.  H.  P. 
Hain  Friswell's 
recent  exhibi- 
tion of  oil 
paintings,  though  small  in 
the  number  of  pictures, 
has  earned  much  com- 
mendation from  the  many 
visitors  to  his  studio  for 
the  choice  quality  of  both 
the  landscape  and  figure  subjects.  These  reveal  a 
fine  sensitiveness  in  the  selection  of  out-of-door 
scenes,  and  the  work  is  broad  and  simple  in  charac- 
ter, yet  always  imbued  with  delicate  poetic  feeling. 


BY   .ALFRED    DRURY 


On  the  smooth  water-worn  rocks  of  a  romantic 
ravine  in  the  bend  of  a  Welsh  stream  recline  with 
supple  graceful  pose  his  Bathers — studies  of  the 
female   nude    in    strong  sunlight    with    fancifully 
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handled  shadows.  By  the  Sea,  a  girl  seated  on 
the  sands,  looking  out  on  the  blue  placid  sea, 
gives  another  rendering  of  the  nude  with  more 
evenly  distributed  light  ;  each  of  these  pictures 
shows  successful  treatment  of  flesh  colours  in  full 
daylight. 


Commendable,  also,  are  the  Gleaners  and  the 
Primrose  Gatherers ;  both  convince  you  of  the 
artist's  full  appreciation  of  delicate,  harmonious 
colour  and  composition.  Among  the  landscapes 
must  be  mentioned  A  Welsh  Orchard,  another 
clever  delineation  of  sunlight  upon  "  blossom 
borne  of  teeming  Springtime,"  all  atmospheric 
and  luminous  and  instinct  with  feeling  for  Nature 
painted  in  the  open. 


The  pictures  of  smaller  size  are  not  of  less  inte- 
rest. Sunset  and  Moonlight,  together  with  some  of 
the  views  painted  in  the  valley  of  the  Oise,  are  de- 
lightful examples  of  Mr.  Friswell's  work,  full  of 
infinite  variety  and  subtle  gradations  of  colour. 

H.  B.  15. 


PARIS.— At  the  Figaro  salon  M.  Hector 
Guimard,  the  architect,  has  been  ex- 
hibiting various  examples  of  his  work, 
done  "  in  a  new  style,"  including  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  decoration,  furniture 
and  objets  d'art ;  also  the  complete  series  of  plates 
for  his  work  Le  Castel  Beranger,  in  which  he  has 
reproduced  in  sumptuous  fashion  all  the  details  of 
the  house  of  that  name,  which  he  has  constructed 
in  the  Rue  La  Fontaine  at  Auteuil. 


I  have  some  difficulty  in  discussing  M.  Guimard's 
work,  for  all  the  qualities  I  regard  as  essential  in 
these  matters — simplicity,  clearness  and  logical 
design — appear  tome  to  be  altogether  absent  there- 
from. In  my  opinion  his  work  is  laboured,  over- 
done, and  full  of  violent  contrasts.  .\ll  this  may 
be  "  original  "  and  "  new  " — for  so  it  is  styled — 
but  for  my  part  I  prefer  the  commonplace  methods 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  If  these  were  the 
productions  of  some  ordinary  artist,  some  nobody, 
I  should  have  nothing  to  say  ;  but  they  are  con- 
ceived on  so  large  a  scale,  with  so  much  unity  of 
purpose,  as  to  constitute  a  real  danger ;  and  protest, 
therefore,  becomes  necessary.     The  gravest  of  the 
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many  dangers  threatened  is  that  of  imitation,  which 
would  be  simple  enough  ;  and  the  prospect  is  too 
terrible  to  contemplate.  It  is  all  like  a  nightmare. 
The  pity  is  that  M.  Guimard  should  be  so  con- 
vinced, so  steadfast  of  purpose.  He  is  determined 
to  continue  in  what  he  calls  his  "new  style,"  and 
who  knows  but  he  may  succeed  ? 


Following  a  display  of  the  .Societe  Artistique 
des  Amateurs  at  Georges  Petit's — a  "retrospective 
exhibition  of  amateur  art,"  extremely  poor,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions — came  a  show  by  the  Pas- 
tellists,  which  was  decidedly  superior  to  those  of 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  M.  Paul  Helleu's 
Hortensias  and  his  Portrait  de  Mme.  C.  are  de- 
lightful bits  of  colour  most  tenderly  treated  ;  and 
equal  praise  must  be  bestowed  on  M.  Rene 
Menard's  Premieres  Etoiles,  N'u  ait  crepuscule,  and 
La  Fin  du  Jour,  works  full  of  poetry  and  charm. 
Other  notable  exhibitors  are  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret, 
with  a  striking  Etude  pour  une  Decoration,  M.  A. 
Besnard,  M.  Rene  Billotte,  M.  Maurice  Eliot, 
M.   Pierre    Legarde,    M.    Gervex,    Jtf.    Guignard, 


M.  Montenard,  M.  Nozal,  and  others.  Nor  must 
we  omit  to  mention  the  ever-welcome  studies  by 
M.  Lhermitte,  or  M.  Levy-Dhurmer's  expressive  por- 
traits, particularly  that  of  M.  Paul  Ollendorff.  His 
nocturne,  Le  Mai  iV Aimer,  moreover,  reveals  this 
refined  artist  at  his  best.  M.  Jean  Veber  is  another 
exhibitor,  his  two  fairy-tale  subjects,  Concitiahuk 
and  Le  Chateau  d'Loldis,  being  delightful  alike  in 
conception  and  in  treatment.  M.  Le'andre  is  cari- 
catural  as  usual  in  his  Romance,  but  his  women's 
portraits  show  considerable  grace  and  delicacy  of 


M.  Gaston  La  Touche  stnds  three  worliS  only  : 
Tendre  Aveu,  Sur  une  Locomotive,  and  Expressions 
Enfantines — the  last  a  series  of  children's  heads, 
boldly  treated  in  powerful  colourings,  which  will 
deli"ht  all  who  see  them. 


Although  M.  Aman-Jean  figures  at  the  head  of 
the  catalogue,  I  have  kept  him  till  the  end,  for  his 
works  deserve  a  word  of  special  mention,  and  I 
only  wish  I   could   dwell  upon    them   at   greater 
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length.  Nothing  more  exquisite,  more  delicately 
graceful  than  his  Sirene  could  be  conceived,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  his  study  entitled  y.f/cwf' 
Femme,  and  his  portrait _/?;(■«?  Fille — genuine  little 
masterpieces  of  modern  femininity,  produced  by 
an  artist  who  has  an  individuality,  a  rare  individu- 
ality, and  is,  moreover,  a  colourist  of  the  highest 
order. 

At  the  (Valerie  VoUard,  in  the  Rue  Laffitte,  the 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  Marie-Charles  Dulac 
enables  one  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  this  genuine  artist,  and  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  the  loss  which  the  religious  art  of  to- 


day has  just  sustained.  Charles  Dulac  died  on  the 
second  of  January  this  year,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers.  His  prema- 
ture loss  cannot  be  too  sincerely  regretted. 


The  second  annual  exhibition  of  French  litho- 
graphers has  recently  been  held  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Revue  Populaire  des  Beaux-Arts,  rue  Grange- 
Bateliere,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Jules  de 
Marthold.  Among  a  number  of  admirable  works 
the  most  notable  were  those  of  MM.  Camilla 
Bellanger,  Henry  de  Touche,  Bouisset,  Paul 
Mauron,     Leleu,     Lachnitt,     Duluard,     Lemoine, 

Aubin,   Roedel,  and  Tru- 

pheme. 


The  Exhibition  of  Water- 
Colourists  at  the  Galerie 
des  Champs-Elysees  needs 
but  a  word  of  mention. 
The  large  majority  of  the 
exhibitors  sent  nothing 
better  than  mere  bon-bon 
box  illustrations.  Among 
the  few  exceptions  were 
Gaston  La  Touche,  Gras- 
set,  Le  Mains,  and  Paul 
Rossert.  On  account  of 
their  colour  it  is  unfortu- 
nately impossible  to  repro- 
duce in  these  columns  any 
of  M.  Rossert's  water- 
colours,  but  I  am  glad  that 
we  are  able  to  give  three 
pencil  sketches  by  this 
artist  of  works  from  his 
brush  exhibited  at  the 
Champs-Elysees. 


■  LE   GRAND  ARBRE 
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Reproductions  are  given 
of  two  of  Lepere's  latest 
lithographs :  the  poster 
for  the  Exposition  des 
Peintres  Lithographes, 
reference  to  which  was 
made  in  a  recent  issue, 
and  L Homme  au  Filet, 
one  of  those  character- 
istic bits  of  spontaneous 
life  in  which  Lepere 
excels. 

G.  M. 
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VI1:NNA. — After  the  opening  of  the 
Secessionists'  second  exhibition,  and 
the  interest  thereby  aroused  among 
the  pubUc,  there  has  been  almost  an 
uninterrupted  display  of  modern  fine 
and  applied  art  in  Vienna.  At  the  Kiinstlerhaus 
we  had  a  collection  of  sketches  by  different  Vienna 
artists  (Bamberger,  Hejda,  Konopa,  and  others), 
besides  the  water-colour  collection  of  the  Aqua- 
reliistenklub,  including  a  separate  room  containing 
some  British  contributors  from  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours.  Besides  several 
pictures  of  more  remote  date  and,  candidly  speak- 
ing, of  rather  indifferent  merit,  there  were  fine 
specimens  of  work  by  such  artists  as  Brown, 
Nisbet,  Frank  Walton,  Sir  James  Linton,  and 
John  R.  Raid.  After  these  we  had  Michetti,  the 
masterly  Italian,  who  created  quite  a  sensation 
here.  He  is  an  interesting  contrast  to  his  country- 
man, Segantini,  the  painter  of  the  Alps. 


At  the  Oesterseichirches  Museum  fiir  Kunst  und 
Industrie,  Hofrath  von  Scala  has  presented  to  the 
Vienna  public  the  last  year's  Arts  and  Crafts  from 
the  National  competition  at  South  Kensington, 
which  made  a  good  impression  in  an  educational 
way  on  the  Austrian  "Art  Industrial  Department." 
As  the  best  of  these  students'  designs  have  been 
illustrated  in  the  pages  of  The  Studio,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  any  detail  concerning  their 
merit. 

This  exhibition  was  followed  by  a  splendid  dis- 
play of  lace  and  embroidery,  showing  the  historic 
development  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  day.  Egypt,  Italy,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Ireland,  Russia,  Slavonia,  and 
Turkey  all  contributed  different  examples.  The 
custodian  of  the  Textile  Department  of  the 
Museum,  Dr.  Dreger,  is  engaged  upon  the  com- 
pilation of  an  illustrated  catalogue  and  an  historic 
survey  of  the  art  of  lace-working  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  with 
special  reference  to  the  future  prospects 
of  lace-making.  A  new  publication  on 
this  subject  will  no  doubt  be  looked 
forward  to  with  considerable  interest  by 
all  admirers  of  this  subtle  and  delicate 
branch  of  decorative  art. 
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In  addition  to  this  there  was  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  studies  of  plants  and 
flowers,  and  their  adaptation  to  book- 
cover  designs,  by  H.  von  Berlepsch- 
Valendas.  

There  has  been  for  some  time  past  a 
tendency  to  adapt  the  decorative  prin- 
ciples of  modern  art  to  architecture  and 
mural  painting,  as  well  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  art  exhibitions.  In  this  respect 
the  Vienna  Secessionists  with  their  young 
architects  —  Messrs.  Olbrich  and  Hof- 
mann — have  led  the  way.  Quite  recently 
the  Wiener  Rathhauskeller  (the  wine- 
cellar  under  the  town  hall)  was  opened 
to  the  public,  after  the  rooms  had  been 
painted  and  decorated  by  Mr.  Heinrich 
Lefler  and  a  staff  of  younger  artists.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  displays  good  taste  and  Judgment. 
The  chief  room  (from  parts  of  which 
these  photographs  were  taken)  is,  artis- 
tically,   the    best.       The    wall-paintings 
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"Vepresent  historical  subjects  derived  from  the 
old  traditions  and  customs  of  the  town  of 
Vienna.  The  whole  is  elaborately  executed  in  a 
light  bluish-green  colour  scheme,  with  which  the 
stained-glass  windows  are  brought  into  harmony. 
The  panelling  is  in  oak,  and  the  system  of  arched 
vaults  is  carried  right  through  this  principal  room. 
The  other  departments  are  more  simple  in  design, 
and  portions  display  somewhat  indifferent  work- 
manship. It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
undue  haste  with  which  the  work  had  to  be 
finished  may  account  for  some  shortcomings, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  easily  avoided. 
As  it  is,  there  is  good  and  bad  work  mixed  up 
together. 


At  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  there  was  a  reading- 
room  (after  designs  by  Prof  Hans  Novack),  exe- 
cuted and  exhibited  by  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Miiller, 
which  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  was 
afterwards  sold  to  the  Hohenzollern-Kaufhaus  in 
Berlin.  The  arrangement  may  pass  for  an  average 
example  of  interior  decoration  over  here  (see  page 
55).  The  walls  aie  covered  with  "creton,"  the 
floor  with  carpets.     The  ingle-nook  has  a  bench 


running  round  the  three  sides,  and  a  table  of 
polished  coral-wood  richly  ornamented  in  copper. 
The  doors,  drawers,  and  bookshelves  are  likewise 
ornamented  in  copper.  The  armchair  is  made  of 
coral-wood  and  the  chimneypiece  is  composed  of 
Minton  tiles  and  relieved  in  embossed  copper. 
All  the  wooden  part  is  in  maple-wood  stained  dark 
green. 


Of  the  latest  specimens  of  Austrian  art  displayed 
at  the  Spring  Exhibitions,  there  will  be  a  selection 
of  illustrations  and  notes  in  a  later  number  of  The 
Studio.  W.  S. 


M 


UNICH.  —  The  numerous  lady 
artists  residing  in  Munich  formed 
some  years  since  a  society  de- 
signed to  offer  to  its  members  the 
advantages  of  social  intercourse, 
combined  with  facilities  for  making  a  living,  by 
enabling  young  lady  artists  to  obtain  a  serious  art 
education,  in  place  of  the  dilettantism  so  generally 
prevailing.  At  intervals  of  three  or  four  years  the 
members  of  the  society  arrange  grand  costume 
festivals,    which   remain   a   mystery   to    the   male 
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portion  of  the  population  of  Munich  :  for  no  man's 
eye — those  of  the  inevitable  musicians  and  waiters 
excepted — is  permitted  to  view  these  entertain- 
ments, by  which  the  lady  artists  and  their  lady 
guests  endeavour  to  prove  to  their  mutual  satisfac- 
tion that  women,  without  the  assistance  of  men, 
are  able  to  arrange  and  carry  out  grand  festivities 
in  thoroughly  successful  fashion.  Thus  I  can  only 
inform  the  readers  of  The  Studio  at  second-hand 
that  this  year's  festival  went  off  with  eclat,  and 
proved  most  enjoyable.  The  programme,  I  hear, 
included  a  Dutch  file,  and  the  great  Masters  of 
old — Rembrandt,  Franz  Hals,  and  others— were  to 
be  seen  promenading  with  their  wives  amid  the 
busy  throng.  Indeed,  Rembrandt's  Night  Watch, 
with  its  banner-bearers,  its  sharpshooters  and  its 
drummers,  seemed  to  have  marched  straight 
out  of  its  frame  to  Munich.  The  principal  room 
was  fancifully  and  gorgeously  decorated  with 
gigantic  tulips,  and  one  of  the  side  apartments 
was  converted  into  an  Ostade  tap-room,  the  sole 
illumination  of  which  was  provided  by  the  glowing 
hearth.  The  only  record  of  Xh^fite  vouchsafed  to 
the  male  world  is  a  publication  containing  repro- 
ductions of  work  by  the  Munich  and   Berlin  lady 


artists  who  participated  in  it.  The  book  has  been 
prepared  and  edited  by  Linda  Koegel,  with  whose 
work  our  readers  are  familiar.  She  herself  supplied 
the  principal  illustration — a  large  lithograph,  repre- 
senting two  women  in  Dutch  costume,  dancing. 
The  various  other  contributions  need  not  be  men- 
tioned in  detail ;  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  the 
general  effect  of  the  entire  work  is  distinctly  good, 
and  worthy  of  all  respect.  G.   K. 

STOCKHOLM.— Amongst  the  best  of  the 
younger  artists  here  must  undoubtedly 
be  reckoned  Mr.  Fjajstad,  a  painter 
who  has  developed  an  individual  style 
entirely  apart  from  every  fixed  system 
and  tradition.  Mr.  Fja;stad  has  proved  that  he 
possesses  the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to  place  upon 
his  canvas  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  intimate 
impressions  which  the  desolate  nature  of  the  North 
oflfers,  be  it  in  a  sombre  snow-clad  fir  forest,  in  the 
colours  of  a  forest  in  rich  summer  brightness  of 
tone,  or  in  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  a  frosty  snow- 
field  glistening  as  if  studded  with  jewels  and  set  in 
a  frame  of  birches,  trees  that  nowhere  show  such 
silvery-white   trunks   as    in    the    far    North.     The 
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accompanying  illustrations  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
painter's  methods.  S.   F. 

BRUSSELS.  —  The  exhibition  of  the 
"  Sillon  "  is  now  on  view  at  the  Musee 
de  Bruxelles.  At  the  first  glance  the 
visitor  is  conscious  of  nothing  but  a 
number  of  colossal  nudes,  gigantic 
portraits,  and  harsh,  massive  landscapes,  all  "  turned 
out "  in  much  the  same  fashion.  One  might  easily 
confound  the  works  of  MM.  Bastien,  Smeers, 
Moerenhout,  Blieck,  and  Wagemans  ;  for  they  all 
display  the  same  loudness  of  colouring,  the  same 
commonplace  methods,  the  same  overloading  of 
varnish.  MM.  Gouweloos,  Matthieu,  and  Ver- 
dussen  also  seem  attracted  by  these  cheap  effects, 
but  the  fascination  will  probably  not  last  long. 
The  charming  portrait  exhibited  by  M.  G.  Ue  La 
Perche  claims  one's  attention  and  soothes  the  eye 
by  its  delicate  qualities,  as  do  also  the  pictures  by 
MM.  G.  M.  Stevens,  Delgouffre,  and  H.  Meunier. 


As  for  the  sculptors,  they  are  all  under  the  influence 
of  M.  Lambeaux,  and  are  careful  to  imitate  his 
defects.  The  bust  by  M.  Nocquet,  however,  is 
well  and  clearly  modelled. 


The  display  of  large  pieces  of  sculpture  being 
impracticable  in  the  rooms  available  at  the  Musee, 
the  committee  of  the  Societe  des  Beaux  Arts 
de  Bruxelles  have  been  compelled  this  year 
to  instal  their  Salon  in  the  large  galleries  of 
the  Cercle  Artistique.  The  arrangement  of  this 
exhibition  has  met  with  universal  approval,  and  it 
contains  many  works  of  high  merit.  Foreign 
schools  are  well  represented,  and  there  are  many 
new  Belgian  works  of  considerable  importance. 
The  charming  composition  Daw?!,  by  F.  Dicksee, 
R.A.,  D.  Murray's  large  landscape  The  Angler, 
and  W.  Holman  Hunt's  remarkable  work  May- 
Day  at  Magdalen  Tower,  Oxford,  occupy  pro- 
minent positions,  and  serve  to  emphasise  once 
more  the  sincerity  and  the  dignity  of  modern 
English  painting.  French 
painting  is  represented  by 
M.  E.  R.  Menard,  who 
contributes  the  finest  por- 
trait in  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion— Portrait  de  ma  mere 
— and  a  [ugement  de  Paris, 
a  fine  work,  somewhat 
suggestive  of  Watteau. 
^L  Segantini  sends  a 
number  of  Alpine  scenes  ; 
AL  E.  Wauters,  the  cele- 
brated Belgian  painter, 
exhibits  several  broadly- 
handled  pastels  and  a 
large  oil-painting.  The 
Belgian  landscapists  are 
many  and  various — among 
them  being  M^L  Ter  Lin- 
den, Claus,  R.  Wytsman, 
Courtens,  Gilsoul,  and 
Binje.  MM.  Verhaeren, 
Frederic  and  Janssens 
contribute  some  delicate 
interiors,  AL  Pokitonow, 
a  Russian  landscapist, 
some  microscopic  paint- 
ings, and  M.  Delvin  a 
study  of  a  horse. 
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As  was  the  case  last  year 
the  Belgian  sculptors  have 
sent  a  good  deal  of  notable 
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work,  from  which  we  may  select  for  special  mention 
the  graceful  Figure  Tombale  by  M.  J.  Le  Lalaing. 
Other  prominent  exhibitors  are  MM.  V.  Rousseau, 
Lagae,  Vin^otte,  Samuel,  Dillens,  and  Lambeaux, 
Especially  admirable  are  the  three  little  bronzes  by 
F.  Stuck,  the  famous  Munich  artist.  This  is  the 
best  sculpture  in  the  exhibition. 

F.  K. 


F 


^  LORENCE. — Stefano  Ussi  is  generally 
known  to  such  as  visit  the  Modern 
(lallery  of  the  Florence  Accademia  as 
the  author  of  a  large,  figure-crammed 
canvas  representing  the  expulsion  from 
Florence  of  the  Duke  of  Athens.  Although 
academic  enough  to  modern  eyes,  the  picture 
shows  in  the  vitality  of  its  figures  evident  signs 
of  the  first  stirring  of  recent  impressionist  feeling. 
A  replica  of  the  picture  still  hangs  in  the  artist's 
studio,  surrounded  by  the  delicious  Oriental 
sketches  that  marked  the  final  break  with  the  old 
order  and  the  inausfuration  of  the  new. 


Ussi  was  officially  appointed  to  accompany 
the  Italian  Ambassador  who  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  and,  wandering 
through  the  north  of  Africa,  became  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  poetry  of  vast  distances,  with  the 
mysterious  colouring  of  the  desert,  and  the  weird 
and  picturesque  life  of  the  inhabitants.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  official  pictures  of  the  reception  of  the 
Ambassador  at  Fez,  &c.,  which  already  showed  a 
remarkable  loosening  of  academic  bonds,  he  jotted 
down  a  very  great  number  of  impressions,  little 
pictures,  often  only  a  few  centimetres  si|uare, 
replete  with  life  and  motion. 


Ussi's  sympathy  did  not  stop  at  the  desert  itself, 
it  overflowed  to  the  wild  tribes  that  inhabit  it. 
Arabs  at  their  powder  game  riding  straight  (jut  of 
the  picture,  horsemen  galloping  in  a  \\\\d  fantasia 
across  a  steppe  bright  with  spring  flowers,  little 
families  travelling  from  place  to  place  like  the 
Sacred  Family  of  old,  Arab  encampments  whose 
inhabitants  squat  round  terrible  performing  jugglers 
— a    thousand    different    phases  and   asiKcts   arc 
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touched,  and  always  with  just  that  characteristic 
movement,  that  reveaUng  truth  of  posture,  which 
shows  the  keen  and  sympathetic  observer  as  well 
as  the  able  draughtsman. 


And  so  Stefano  Ussi  put  himself  in  the  very  van 
of  the  impressionist  movement,  and  his  Eastern 
sketches  are  as  fresh  and  palpitating,  as  sympathetic 


to  the  eye  of  the  younger  generation  as  though 
they  had  been  painted  yesterday.  But  it  is  as 
though  the  vision  had  blinded  him.  He  has 
evidently  felt  in  his  native  land  no  inspiration  like 
that  which  dominated  him  abroad.  That  he  can 
still  paint  and  conceive  with  a  youthful  vigour  and 
freshness  he  showed  a  few  years  ago  when  he 
painted  his  Machiavelli  in  his  Study  for  the  Italian 
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Government ;  but  he  never  exhibits  now,  lives  a 
tranquil  life  in  his  studio,  and  paints  leisurely  for 
his  own  satisfaction.  At  the  same  time  he  keeps 
up  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  of  the  younger 
men,  and  is  always  ready  with  words  of  approba- 
tion to  encourage  a  youthful  artist  of  promise. 

I.  M.  A. 

CANADA. — The  leading  art  institu- 
tion of  Canada,  the  Royal  Canadian 
Academy,  organised  under  the 
patronage  of  Her  Royal  Highness 
Princess  Louise,  opened  its  twentieth 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Art  Asso- 
ciation of  Montreal  on  April  7.  The  exhibition 
is  held  at  Montreal,  Ottawa,  and  Toronto,  alter- 
nately.   

The  Ontario  Society  of  Artists,  the  next  in  rank. 


held  its  twenty-seventh  annual  exhibition  in  March 
at  Toronto.  Fifty-three  artists  were  represented, 
the  accepted  paintings  numbering  one  hundred 
and  forty.  A  greater  number  of  paintings  were 
rejected  this  year  than  on  any  previous  occasion, 
owing  to  the  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  to  raise  the  standard  of  merit.  Two 
important  decorative  pieces,  lunettes  intended  for 
private  houses,  were  shown  by  the  President, 
G.  A.  Reid,  R.C.A.  The  one,  Repose,  repre- 
sented a  wearied  girl,  a  haymaker,  reclining  in 
a  field  of  newly-mown  hay;  the  other,  Summer 
(^reproduced  page  61),  showed  two  female  figures 
resting  in  the  shade  of  trees.  The  tones  of  both 
are  subdued,  the  treatment  simple,  and  the  effect 
essentially  decorative. 


Miss  AV.  D.  Hawley  had  two  clever  Dutch 
figure  subjects,  one  especially  excellent  entitled 
Scouring.  The  drawing  in 
both  is  virile,  the  colour 
brilliant  and  in  large  free 
masses,  and  transparent  in 
quality.  Miss  Hawley  was 
the  first  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Students' 
League,  and  until  this  year 
filled  the  post  of  teacher  of 
water-colours  in  the  Aca- 
de'mie  Colarossi,from  which 
school,  in  1894,  she  re- 
ceived a  silver  medal. 


Miss  L.  Muntz  had  six 
pieces — three  oils  and  two 
water-colours.  All  these 
were  Dutch  figure  subjects, 
and  were  characterised  by 
a  confidence  and  freedom 
in  handling  not  usually  met 
with  in  feminine  work. 
Miss  Muntz  is  also  a  silver 
medallist  of  the  Academie 
Colarossi,  and  in  1894  ob- 
tained Honourable  Mention 
for  portraiture  at  a  I'aris 
Salon. 
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RachePs  Tomb  and  a 
Minaret  at  Jaffa  are  the 
result  of  F.  S.  Challener's 
recent  prolonged  visit  to 
Palestine.  Several  other 
subjects      by      the      same 
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artist  gave  evidence  of  versatility  of  talent.  W.  E. 
Aiikinson's  Dutch  landscapes  and  scenes  of  Dart- 
moor and  Wales,  and  C.  M.  Manly's  Worcestershire 
and  Dartmoor  landscapes  showed  good  atmospheric 
effects,  and  their  rich  colour  bore  the  stamp  of  out- 
of-door  work.  P.  Franklin  Brownell,  R.C.A., 
Ottawa,  sent  two  small  dainty  landscapes — a 
summer  and  a  winter  scene ;  while  Mrs.  1  )ignam. 
President  of  the  W.A.A.,  showed  an  Evcnini;, 
characterised  by  free  treatment  and  warm  subdued 
colour. 


One  of  the  most  important  figure  subjects  was  a 
Psyche,  by  F.  MacGillivray  Knowles,  R.C.A.  Miss 
S.  S.  Tully,  a  pupil  of  both  English  and  Paris 
schools,  was  represented  by  several  clever  heads  in 
red  chalk  and  some  subjects  in  oils,  while  R.  E. 
Gagen's  contributions  consisted  of  landscapes. 


Exhibition,  which  included  many  valuable  canvases 
belonging  to  art-loving  residents  of  that  city. 
Daubigny,  Constable,  Van  Marcke,  C.abriel  Max, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Corot,  William  Etty,  R.A., 
George  Innes,  and  others  were  well  represented. 


M 


E  T,  I!  O  U  R  N  E.  -The  Victorian 
Artists'  Society's  Spring  Exhibi- 
tion was  opened  early  in  Novem- 
ber. There  were  upwards  of  i6o 
cxhihils,  including  those  which  had 
returned  from  the  London  show. 


Montreal  has  just  closed  a  successful  Art  Loan 


Two  of  the  most  thoughtful  pieces  of  work  were 
from  the  studio  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery,  Mr.  T.  Bernard  Hall.  The  larger  of  the 
two  was  a  full-length  nude  female  figure  reclining 
on  a  bear-skm  rug,  the  head  supported  by  her  hand. 
The  picture  was  most  carefully  drawn,  and  painted 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  man  who  knows  his  work 
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thoroughly,  the  vivid  bits  of  colour  introduced 
giving  force  to  the  whole.  Another  strong  piece  of 
work  was  a  portrait  by  Mr.  F.  McCubbin — the  head 
and  bust  of  a  man  of  strongly  marked  features  and 
of  originality  of  character.  Mr.  Walter  Withers 
sent  two  canvases  ;  the  larger  one,  The  Last  of 
Summer,  was  strongly  painted,  giving  a  real  and 
vivid  picture  of  the  advance  of  autumn  after  a  hot, 
dry,  desolating  summer. 


Mr.  John  Ford  Paterson  sent  two  landscapes. 
The  large  one  gave  a  glimpse  of  the  back  bush 
with  its  giant  eucalypti  and  unbending  fern-trees. 
The  smaller  one  was  a  poetical  representation  of 
Evening,  and  was  particularly  charming  in  colour. 
Mr.  John  Longstaff  exhibited  his  Bush  Fire,  which 
was  painted  after  visiting  the  disastrous  fires  of  last 
summer,  and  which  was  purchased  for  the  Mel- 
bourne National  Gallery.  Mr.  E.  Phillips  Fox  sent 
one  large  canvas,  entitled  One  Summet's  Alight — 
two  nearly  life-size  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  in 
evening  dress,  beautifully  posed,  and  well  drawn. 
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Mr.  Tudor  St.  G.  Tucker  showed  three  canvases  ; 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Boyd  the  same  number,  all  showing 
a  marked  advance  in  treatment. 


Another  artist  who  has  made  a  distinct  advance 
is  Mr.  A.  Colquhoun.  His  one  canvas,  A  Spring 
Morning,  was  painted  with  spirit  and  brightness, 
showing  good  technique  and  a  knowledge  of  effect. 
Senor  Lonreiro  exhibited  only  one  canvas,  the  head 
of  a  black  panther.  As  usual,  the  technique  was 
admirable.  We  unfortunately  do  not  see  enough 
of  this  artist's  work.  There  were  a  goodly  number 
of  water-colours,  among  the  most  excellent  being 
the  work  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Simpson  ;  his  N'oonday  Rest 
was  a  charming  bit  of  colour.  Mr.  J.  Mather  is 
nearly  always  seen  to  advantage.  His  Cape  Wol- 
lamai,  suggested  capitally  the  peculiarities  of  Aus- 
tralian rock  and  sea.  Miss  Sutherland,  in  addition 
to  her  usual  contributions  in  oil,  sent  a  very 
pleasing  head  of  a  girl  in  water-colours,  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Boyd  contributed  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  their  work.     Low  Tide  at  Elstermm'ck 
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was  a  charming  subject  by  Mrs.  Boyd,  delicately 
and  effectively  treated. 

REVIEWS  OF  RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS. 

English  Contemporary  Art.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne,  by  H.  M. 
Poynter.  (Westminster  :  Archibald  Constable  and 
Co.) — M.  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne's  study  of  English 
contemporary  art  is  really  little  more  than  a  study 
of  the  methods  and  characteristics  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  brotherhood,  and  the  painters  who, 
before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  were  gene- 
rally styled  the  neo-pre-Raphaelites — Burne-Jones, 
Walter  Crane,  and  Strudwick.  Landscape  art  in 
England  is  only  mentioned  to  be  dismissed.  Pos- 
sibly M.  de  la  Sizeranne  holds  that  La  Thangue  is 
merely  an  English  variant  of  Bastien  Lepage, 
Peppercorn  of  Corot,  the  Glasgow  men  of  New 
Salon  art,  and  so  on  throughout  the  list.  It  might 
be  just  to  take  this  view  were  it  possible  to  main- 
tain that  the  germ  of  all  French  art  was  evolved  on 
French  soil,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that  modern 
French  landscape  art  had  an  English  origin.  But 
this  is  not  all.  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  apparently 
ignores  all  English  painters  other  than  the  dozen 
or  so  who  supply  material  for  his  treatise,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that,  however  ingenious  and 
amusing  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  may  be,  he  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  safe  guide  by  persons  approach- 
ing his  book  in  all  the  good  faith  of  ignorance. 
The  English  reader  must  be  warned  not  to  allow 
his  national  vanity  to  be  tickled  by  this  adroit 
flatterer.  If  he  does  a  worse  thing  will  befall 
him.  The  book  consists  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  pages,  and  these,  until  we  are  nearing 
the  last  page,  are  full  of  the  most  gratifying 
praise — gratifying  from  the  national  point  of  view 
that  is  to  say — of  that  limited  portion  of  our 
])ainters  M.  de  la  Sizeranne  alone  sees  fit  to  recog- 
nise. Individual  talent  one  would  imagine  was 
scarcely  to  be  sought  anywhere  but  in  London. 
Presently  he  lets  us  fall  with  a  thud.  He  grants  us 
almost  everything  only  to  tell  us  that  it  availeth  us 
nothing  without  colour.  That  the  particular  charge 
has  at  least  as  much  truth  in  it  as  the  previous 
praise  need  not  be  denied ;  but  herein  lies  the  error 
of  \\Titing  on  English  contemporary  art  and  ignor- 
ing the  best  side  of  it — landscape  art.  M.  de  la 
Sizeranne  ascribes  our  insusceptibility  to  delicate 
colour  sensations  to  the  fogs  and  mists  which  en- 
velop our  land.  And  yet  the  finest  landscape  art 
the   world  possesses  came   and   comes   from   the 


men  who  habitually  painted  and  paint  where  nature 
is  always  under  the  influence  of  mist.  Either  in 
its  direct  manifestations,  or  in  the  beautiful  variety 
this  atmospheric  moisture  gives  to  greens  and  greys, 
these  despised  fogs  and  mists  are  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  the  most  alluring  colour-schemes  ever 
seen  on  canvas.  But  our  failure  to  become  great 
painters  is  ascribed  to  another  cause— our  inalien- 
able vice  of  painting  with  a  purpose.  The  truth 
is  out  at  last,  and  we  find  that  our  old  friend,  this 
hateful  purpose  in  art,  is  the  real  bugbear  M.  de 
la  Sizeranne  has  armed  himself  to  encounter.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  attempt  to  convey  in  a  few 
words  the  general  trend  of  M.  de  la  Sizeranne's 
book,  that  although  it  is  a  singularly  stimulating 
treatise,  bristling  with  controversial  matter  and 
abounding  in  ingeniously  deducted  argument,  it  is 
not  a  work  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Handbuch  der  Anatoinie  der  Tiere/iir  Kiuisfler. 
\'on  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Ellenberger,  Prof.  Dr.  Baum, 
und  Maler  Herm.'VNN  Dittrich.  (Leipzig : 
Dieterisch'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  T.  Weicher.) 
• — A  series  of  anatomical  diagrams  of  animals, 
which  will  be  useful,  especially  to  artists  in  black- 
and-white.  Parts  I.  and  II.  deal  with  the  cow  and 
the  horse  respectively,  and  each  contains  eight 
plates,  with  about  thirty  diagrams  and  explanatory 
text.  The  series  is  to  include  most  of  the  best- 
known  types ;  and,  as  the  illustrations  are  quite 
good  and  well  chosen,  it  will  when  complete  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  technical  reference 
library. 

The  Stones  of  Venice.  By  John  Ruskin. 
The  new  edition  in  small  form.  Three  volumes. 
With  illustrations  drawn  by  the  author.  (London  : 
George  Allen.)  1898. — The  present  reprint  of  one 
of  the  greatest  art  books  of  the  century  will  be 
welcome  to  a  vast  number  of  persons  who  by  no 
means  share  the  conclusions  of  the  author.  Venice 
has  had  many  lovers,  but  few  have  understood  the 
Queen  of  the  Adriatic  better  than  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
for  this  reason  anything  which  he  writes  upon  a 
subject  which  has  so  completely  engrossed  and 
fascinated  him  is  of  permanent  importance.  The 
prohibitive  price  of  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work 
has  hitherto  prevented  many  earnest  students  from 
obtaining  it  and  perusing  it  at  their  leisure.  The 
new  edition,  which  contains  all  the  original  illus- 
trations, has  been  published  at  a  price  which  will 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  Mr.  George  Allen 
is  sincerely  to  be  congratulated  on  the  enterprise 
which  he  has  shown  in  its  production.  Mr.  Ruskin 
himself  could  find  little  fault  with  the  get-up  of  the 
volumes  before  us,   and  the  splendid  index  with 
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which  the  work  is  furnished  renders   the   task  of 
reference  delightfully  easy. 

La  Peinfure  en  Europe:  La  Hollande.  By 
Lafenestre  and  Richtenberger.  (Paris  :  Societe 
Fraticaise  des  Editions  d'Arf.) — Holland  is  the 
subject  of  the  latest  addition  to  this  interesting 
series  of  illustrated  guide-books,  in  which  MM. 
Lafenestre  and  Richtenberger  conduct  their  readers 
through  the  principal  museums  and  galleries  of 
Europe.  It  were  impossible  to  praise  beyond  its 
deserts  an  enterprise  such  as  this,  which  covers  a 
long-felt  and  serious  want,  especially  as  the  authors 
give  proof  of  sound  knowledge  and  admirable 
discretion  in  their  choice  of  the  works  they  have 
reproduced.  The  volumes  which  have  already 
appeared  are — "Le  Musee  du  Louvre,"  "Florence," 
"La  Belgique,"  and  "Venise." 
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WARDS    IN   "THE   STUDIO" 
PRIZE    COMPETITIONS. 

Design  for  a  Door  Knocker. 
(A  XXXIII). 

Lightness  of  construction  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  a  knocker  intended  for  use  on  a  bed-room  or 
other  interior  door,  and  many  of  the  designs  sent 
in  for  this  competition,  while  excellent  in  other 
respects,  were  passed  over  by  the  judges  owing  to 
their  too  massive  character. 

The  First  Prize  {Two  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Glitters  (Hermione  Unwin,  Hall  Royd,  Shipley, 
Yorkshire). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Theseus 
(W.  L.  Brown,  Victoria  Road,  Castle  Street,  Salis- 
bury). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following : — 
Craft  (F.  White,  19  Amott  Road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E.)  ;  Afabs  (Jacques  Hourey,  16  Falmouth 
Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol) ;  these  are  illustrated : 
Abbott  of  Aberbrothock  (Henry  T.  \\'yse) ;  Arion 
(W.  Alfare)  ;  Architrave  (Charles  P.  Wilkinson); 
Aipia  (Miss  E.  A.  Lilley) :  Chewed  Cheek  (Marie  P. 
Webb) ;  Dis  (A.  Hamilton  Scott)  ;  Jason  (John 
Thirtle) ;  Pan  (Fred  H.  Ball)  ;  Langtoum  (George 
Mitchell);  Light  (S.  R.  Turner);  Mefhisto  (D. 
Chamberlain)  ;  Lady  Anne  (Annie  M.  Shepherd) ; 
Sesame  (Lilian  F.  Baxter) ;  Sixpence  (G.  S.  Tanner) ; 
Trion  (F.  Mabel  Brinford) ,:  and  Tlw  Owl  (Andrew 
H.  Hamilton). 

Design  Symbolical  of  Summer. 
(B  XXXIV.). 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
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Malvolii)  (Olive  Allen,  53  Newshane  Drive,  Liver- 
pool). 

The  Second  Prize  {Lfalfa-guinea)  to  Pan 
(Fred.  H.  Ball,  40  Peel  Street,  Nottingham.) 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Lsca  (Ethel  Larcombe,  Wilton  Place,  St.  James's, 
Exeter)  {illustrated):  Ace  of  Hearts  {'Edith.  Ewen)  ; 
Atfua  (Miss  E.  A.  Lilley)  ;  Curleiv  (Lennox  G. 
Bird);  Camu  (Charles  Gale);  Chat  Noir  (A. 
Leete);  Hump  (C.  A.  Horrell) ;  Jason  (John 
Thirtle) ;  M.  S.  T.  (May  S.  Tyrer) ;  Niles  (Alice 
Balch);  and  Rep  (Edwin  A.  Phillips). 

Design  for  the  Cover  of  a  Club  Gazette. 
(B  XXXV.). 
The  awards  in  this  competition  are  unavoidably 
held  over. 

Snapshot  of  Birds  in  Flight. 
(D  XIX.). 
The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Columbia  (Harry  Wanless,  31   ^^'estborough,  Scar- 
borough). 

The  Second  Prize  {Haifa-guinea)  to  Mask 
(Thomas  Kent,  Albert  Square,  Kirkwall,  N.B.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to.5/OTc-/;rt' (Maurice 
Egerton,  9  Seamore  Place,  Mayfair,  W.). 


FIRST   prize   (CO.MP.  A   .\XXIII.)  "GLITTERS'' 
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SECOND    PRIZE   (COMT.    A    XXXIII. 


HON.    MENTION   (COMI'.    A    XXXIII.) 
"  MAIis" 


HON.    MENTIUN    I'  "Ml 
"  CKAl'T  ' 
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The  Lay  Figure 


T\\\l  LAY  FIGURK. 
"  I  ADVISE  you  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad 
job,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "You'll 
never  get  a  beautiful  London  by  taking 
thought  about  it.  What  of  beauty  you  do  get  will 
be  due  to  accident  and  to — decay." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  the  County 
Council  .Lsthete,  with  some  warmth.  "  Surely, 
it's  all  a  question  of  organisation,  and  I  maintain 
that  if  you  give  the  few  men  of  taste  in  authority  a 
free  hand,  they'll  make  you  a  beautiful  London  in 
a  generation  or  so  at  the  most." 

"  I  suppose,  then,"  answered  the  Lay  Figure, 
scornfully,  "  to  your  mind  Paris  is  entirely  a  beauti- 
ful city,  and  Vienna  ?  " 

"  Not  entirely,  perhaps ;  but  they're  not  bad 
models  to  go  upon.  Still,  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to 
modern  England,  which  has  become  so  essentially 
the  home  of  art,  if  she  can't  improve  on  both." 

"  Let  us  waive  Paris  and  Vienna,"  interjected 
the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe.  "  They  confuse  the 
issue.  For  my  part,  they're  good  enough  for  me. 
But  clearly  that's  not  the  point.  The  point  is  that 
neither  the  County  Council,  nor  any  other  power, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  will  be  able  to  do  for  London 
what  the  municipalities  of  Paris  and  Vienna  have 
done,  respectively,  for  their  cities.  Our  cursed 
independence  bars- the  way." 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "  We  may 
leave  Paris,  in  any  case,  out  of  the  question.  The 
colossal  schemes  of  Baron  Hausmann  owed  more, 
doubtless,  to  a  commercial  than  to  an  aesthetic 
impulse.  No  matter.  This  is  beside  the  mark.  In 
Paris  you  can,  for  an  artistic  or  outwardly  artistic 
purpose,  get  unity  of  aim.  In  England  you'll 
never  get  unity  of  aim  so  far  as  an  aesthetic  enter- 
prise goes.  Moreover,  does  not  every  attempted 
improvement  in  our  streets  and  public  buildings 
resolve  itself  into  a  matter  of  jobbery?  The 
Englishman  thinks  first  of  all,  not  of  the  beautiful, 
but  of  business.  Any  schemes  for  beautifying 
London  would  undoubtedly  resolve  themselves 
into  sordid  schemes  of  personal  enrichment,  or  at 
all  events  into  schemes  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties to  subserve  the  pecuniary  interests  of  friends. 
Whether  the  men  selected  were  artists  or  not  would 
not  weigh  for  a  moment." 

"  Certainly,"  adventured  the  Journalist,  "history 
bears  you  out.  From  the  days  when  Christopher 
Wren  wanted  to  make  a  beautiful  London  until 
to-day,  vested  interests  and  monopoly  have  always 
proved  omnipotent." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then, '  said  the  County 
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Councillor,  "  London  has  nothing  of  beauty  to 
show  ?  How  about  the  Embankment,  with  Somerset 
House  and  Waterloo  Bridge;  how  about  Piccadilly 
and  the  Green  Park  ?  " 

"  Entirely,"  interjected  the  Lay  Figure,  "the  result 
of  accident.  Moreover,  if  some  big  syndicate, 
with  sufficient  interest  to  carry  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, were  to  lay  its  soiled  fingers  on  the  Green 
Park  and  Piccadilly,  or  on  to  Waterloo  Bridge  and 
Somerset  House,  they  would  be  sacrificed,  not  with- 
out a  protest  from  a  small  section  of  the  people, 
it  is  true,  but  too  small  to  prevent  the  mischief. 
Westminster  Abbey  itself  may  be  safe,  but  it  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  dwarfed  and  smothered  up  by 
one  of  your  precious  money-making  syndicates  the 
other  day." 

"  But  surely,"  exclaimed  the  R.  A.,  "  there  is  some 
hope  of  beautifying  London  when  the  Academy 
has  set  the  example  of  devoting  the  liberal  bequest 
of  our  late  President  to  the  erection  of  artistic 
memorials,  monuments,  drinking-fountains,  public 
seats? — we  have  even  remembered  the  lamp-posts." 
"  Bah  ! "  growled  the  Art  Reformer,  "  what's  the 
use  of  talking  cant  ?  You'll  give  the  commissions 
for  these  things  to  your  own  nominees,  men  who 
had  become  thoroughly  commercialised  before 
they  were  in  the  position  to  receive  them,  and  if 
you're  building  your  hopes  of  beautifying  London 
on  any  humbug  of  this  sort,  you're  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Look  at  the  Royal  Exchange  busi- 
ness. There's  a  solemn  warning  for  you  !  And 
mind,  what  I  say  applies  to  any  official  and  sta- 
tionary organisation — even  the  County  Council. 
Your  precious  organisations  for  the  advancement 
of  art  have  already  to  my  knowledge  stunted,  and 
in  some  cases  killed  outright,  some  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  promising  art  growths,  both  in  the 
abstract  and  in  the  personal  sense." 

"  It  comes  to  this,  then,"  summed  up  the  Lay 
Figure,  with  the  decision  of  conviction  :  "  London 
will  never  be  beautified  by  design,  because  before 
any  body  of  men,  however  much  they  might  possess 
the  genius  and  enthusiasm  for  such  an  enterprise, 
could  hope  to  be  entrusted  with  it,  they  would 
have  to  learn  the  ways  of  business ;  to  have 
clipped  the  wings  of  enthusiasm,  and  docked  the 
ears  of  genius  in  the  pillory  of  public  opinion  and 
commercial  usage.  What  you  will  have  of  beauty 
in  London  will  creep  into  it  unawares,  like  a  thief 
in  the  night.  And  for  the  rest,  you  must  now,  as 
heretofore,  trust  to  the  kindly  offices  of  Nature, 
which  abhors  ugliness,  and  if  you  give  her  time, 
will  make  beautiful  the  most  hideous  inventions  of 
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HE  WORK  OF  W.  R  E  Y- 
NOLDS-STEPHENS.  BY  A. 
L.   BALDRY. 


Although  the  most  obvious  ten- 
dency of  the  present-day  demand  for  art  work 
is  to  drive  the  producers  into  the  narrowest  type 
of  specialism,  and  to  limit  each  one's  effort  to 
certain  classes  of  achievement,  there  are  happily 
still  active  amongst  us  some  few  artists  who  have 
both  the  inclination  and  the  capacity  to  rebel 
against  these  restrictions,  and  to  strive  for  wide 
independence  of  thought  and  practice.  These 
men  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  popular  fancy,  or 
to  give  way  to  influences  which  cramp  and  pervert 
the  assertion  of  their  individuality.  They  hold 
strongly  the  creed  that  the  true  mission  of  the  art 
worker  is  to  prove  himself  capable  of  many  things, 
to  show  that  he  has  an  all-round  knowledge  of  the 
varieties  of  technical  expression,  and  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  many  methods  of  stating  the 
ideas  which  are  in  his  mind.  Instead  of  seeking 
to  find  one  particular  direction  in  which  they  can, 
by  scrupulous  attention  to  business,  secure  an 
extensive  custom,  and  instead  of  making  up  their 
minds  to  continue  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  active 
only  in  the  repetition  of  that  one  idea  which  proves 
to  be  acceptable  to  a  large  section  of  the  public, 
they  regard  their  successes  in  one  branch  of  art 
only  as  incentives  to  widen  their  scope,  and  as 
justifying   them  to    aim    at   achievements   equally 


successful  in  other  branches.  Among  the  many 
men  who  are  content  to  plod  along  a  beaten  track, 
seeing  nothing  of  the  attractive  prospect  on  either 
side,  and  ignoring  all  invitations  to  tempt  fortune 
by  excursions  into  unknown  regions,  these  restless 
spirits  stand  out  as  valuable  exceptions.  They 
play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  art 
world,  for  they  keep  alive  the  love  of  experiment, 
and  encourage  that  desire  for  progress  which  would 
soon  die  out  if  the  popular  inclination  to  bind  all 
artists  down,  each  to  his  particular  pattern,  were 
generally  accepted. 

Therefore  to  every  one  who  thinks  carefully  and 
deeply  about  aesthetic  questions  there  is  no  more 
fascinating  subject  for  study  than  the  methods 
employed  by  the  all-round  man  in  working  out 
the  problems  presented  by  his  profession.  He 
has  always  something  fresh  to  say,  some  new  hint 
to  give  about  old  ideas  ;  and  the  suggestions  he 
has  to  offer  are  constantly  worthy  of  consideration, 
because  they  open  up  wider  possibilities  of  practice 
and  make  for  a  better  grasp  of  artistic  essentials. 
By  watching  the  various  stages  of  his  progress  an 
excellent  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  art  in  the  broad  sense  and  of  the  multipli- 
city of  opportunities  that  are  open  to  the  intelligent 
student  of  great  principles.  Every  new  departure 
he  attempts,  every  fresh  experiment  in  methods  or 
processes,  has  its  value  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
opinion  of  a  thinker  who  is  not  ashamed  of  his 
insatiable  curiosity  and  has  no  hesitation  in  setting 
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before  other  people  the  visible  proofs  of  his  never 
ending  speculations.  The  wider  the  ground  he 
covers  the  more  important  the  lesson  he  has  to 
teach,  and  the  more  significant  is  the  display  of 
his  personality.  If  he  carries  his  investigations  to 
their  logical  extreme  and  alternates  between  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  design,  and  those  other  forms  of 
craftsmanship  that  call  for  sound  appreciation  of 
practical  details,  he  provides  what  is  actually  a 
personal  commentary  on  the  art  opportunities  of 
his  time,  and  throws  the  light  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality upon  the  many  phases  of  artistic  belief. 
He  shows  us,  indeed,  how  in  the  mind  of  one 
careful  thinker  the  whole  range  of  testhetic  oppor- 
tunity can  be  analysed,  and  how  each  special 
device  can  be  employed  to  give  the  right  expression 
to  each  one  of  his  intentions. 

It.  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
instructive  instance  of  the  unrest  of  a  nature  domi- 
nated by  the  craving  for  a  mastery  over  artistic 
methods  than  is  provided  by  the  career  of  Mr.  W. 
Reynolds-Stephens.  His  experiences  serve  as  a 
kind  of  object  lesson  in  versatility,  and  illustrate 
efifectively  the  resource  of  a  man  whose  ambitions 
are  not  narrowed  down  by  considerations  of  com- 
mercial expediency.  Nothing  akin  to  .specialism 
plays  any  part  in  the  policy  of  his  working  life. 
No  idea  of  making  himself  a  popular  favourite  by 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  formula,  and  by 
harping  so  persistently  on  a  single  string  that  at 
last  he  could  gain  recognition  as  the  one  exponent 
of  a  particular  harmony,  has  ever  perverted  the 
sincerity  of  his  professional  effort.  All  roads  seem 
to  him  to  be  worth  following  if  only  they  lead  to  a 
goal  important  enough  to  justify  the  expenditure  of 
energy  necessary  for  reaching  it.  He  finds  his 
greatest  pleasure  in  change  of  direction  and  in 
variety  of  performance,  not  because  an  unstable 
conviction  urges  him  to  be  constantly  running  after 
new  fancies,  but  because  he  realises  that  there  is 
no  type  of  production  which  is  not  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  an  artist  who  has  sufficient  judgment 
to  draw  the  right  distinction  between  effective 
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trivialit)'  and  sterling  restheticism.  The  common- 
places of  art  do  not  attract  him,  for  they  offer  him 
no  scope  for  invention,  and  the  hum-drum  routine 
of  the  profession  is  distasteful  because  it  leads  at 
best  to  merely  mechanical  proficiency  without 
vitality  or  originality.  What  he  wants  is  room  to 
expand ;  and  if,  as  he  enlarges  his  borders,  he  can 
make  new  discoveries,  he  grudges  none  of  the 
labour  needed  for  turning  them  to  full  account. 

This  anxiety  to  make  himself  independent  of 
fashions  in  art  was  a  very  evident  feature  even  of 
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his  student  life.  His  course  of  training  was  marked 
by  the  same  desire  for  comprehensive  knowledge 
that  has  controlled  the  entire  course  of  his  mature 
practice.  He  was  born,  in  1862,  in  Canada,  but 
left  that  part  of  the  world  in  very  early  childhood, 
and  was  educated  in  England  and  Germany.  Like 
so  many  other  men  who  have  taken  high  rank  in 
the  artistic  profession  he  was  destined  for  a  very 
different  career,  and  his  boyhood  was  passed  in 
pursuits  quite  unlike  those  which  he  has  since 
adopted.  The  particular  vocation  for  which  he 
was  considered  to  be  fitted  was  engineering,  doubt- 
less because  he  gave  evidence  even  then  of  that 
constructive  sense  which  has  played  since  a  part  of 
great  importance  in  his  art  work  ;  and  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty  years  the  possibility  of 
any  change  in  his  occupation  was  not  contemplated. 
But  then  his  craving  to  become  an  artist  proved 
irresistible  ;  and,  despite  his  prospects  of  success 
as  an  engineer,  he  abandoned  a  post  of  some  con- 
siderable value  to  launch  himself  upon  the  sea  of 
troubles  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  always 
ready  to  engulf  the  aspirant  for  artistic  fame. 

From    1884  to   1887  he  was  a  student  in  the 
Royal  Academy  Schools,  and  while  there  he  made 
it  quite  clear  that  lack    neither  of   capacity  nor 
industry  would  stand  in  the  way  of  his  progress  in 
after   life.     During    these   three   years   he   distin- 
guished himself  by  taking  the  Landseer  Scholar- 
ship for  sculpture,  and  prizes   for  a  set  of  figures 
modelled  from  life,  and  a  model  of  a  design,  as 
well  as  another  award,  in  painting,  for  a  design 
for  the  decoration  of  a  public  building.     This 
decoration  he  was,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  Academy,  commissioned  to  carry  out  in  a 
permanent  form.     The  place  selected  for  it  was 
a  wall-panel  in  the  refreshment  room  at  Burling- 
ton House,  and,  as  events  have  proved,  the  choice 
was  a  most  unfortunate  one.     The  space  which 
was  allotted  to  the  young  artist  is  so  situated 
that  any  kind  of  painting  applied  to  it  is  doomed 
inevitably  to  destruction.    Through  the  wall  itself 
passes   the  fine  from  the  kitchens  beneath  the 
refreshment  room,  immediately  below  the  panel 
is  a  large  coil  of  hot-water  pipes,  and  on  either 
side  of  it  are  two  large  ventilators.     Obviously, 
any  mural  decoration  exposed  to  the  changes  of 
temperature  unavoidable  with  such  surroundings, 
and  raked  constantly  by  blasts  of  hot  air  laden 
with   London  dust,  would  soon  cease  to  be  any- 
thing but  a  grimy  caricature ;  and  this  piece  of 
work,  though  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens  completed 
it  so  recently  as  1890,  has  already  become  aghost 
of  its  former  self.     It  has  had  to  be  cleaned  so 
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often  and  so  violently  that  what  remains  of  it  now 
is  only  the  preparatory  under  painting,  and  as  time 
goes  on  more  dust  and  more  cleansing  will  pro- 
bably remove  even  these  lower  strata  of  the  picture 
and  leave  the  wall  once  more  a  surface  of  bare 
plaster.  That  this  would  be  the  fate  of  his  design 
he  pointed  out  to  the  Council  of  the  Academy, 
and  he  received  from  them  a  promise  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  amend  matters,  but  this  pro- 
mise has  never  been  fulfilled. 

The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Reynold-Stephens 
as  an  exhibitor  in  the  Academy  galleries  was  made 
in  1885,  while  he  was  still  a  student  in  the  schools. 
His  contribution,  which  began  a  series  that  has 
continued  without  a  break  until  the  present  time, 
was  a  water-colour  drawing,  A  Valley  near  the  Sea ; 
but  it  by  no  means  foreshadowed  any  devotion  on 
his  part  to  the  particular  class  of  art  which  it 
represented.  Indeed  in  1887  he  appeared  not  as 
a  painter  but  a  sculptor,  for  he  exhibited  a  statuette. 
Pigeons ;  and  although  another  water-colour  draw- 
ing. Summer,  was  hung  in  the  following  year, 
sculpture  again  occupied  him  in  1889,  when  his 
chief  works  were  a  high  relief.  Truth  and  Justue, 
and  a  low  relief,  T/w  Women  of  Amphlssa,  an 
adaptation  in  the  form  of  a  long  frieze  from  the 
picture  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  for  whose  studio 
the  work  was  executed.  A  wall  fountain  showed 
in  1890  his  inventive  power  and  his  skill  in  the 
application  of  decorative  principles ;  and  then  for 
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five  years  he  set  himself  to  estabHsh  his  reputation 
as  an  oil  painter.  He  exhibited  in  succession  four 
great  allegorical  compositions,  Summer,  Pleasure, 
Love  and  Fate,  and  /;/  the  Arms  of  Morplieus, 
splendid  designs  stated  with  superlative  vigour, 
and  marked  by  exquisite  qualities  of  line  and 
colour  arrangement.  They  put  him  at  once 
among  the  few  modern  artists  who  have  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  pictorial  decora- 
tion, and  they  revealed  him  as  the  possessor  not 
only  of  extraordinary  capacities  as  a  draughtsman, 
and  a  singularly  acute  sense  of  technical  subtleties, 
but  also  as  a  colourist  who  could  carry  out  compli- 
cated harmonies  without  mannerism  or  half-hearted 
compromise.  He  found  another  direction  in  1895 
for  his  Academy  picture  that  year  was  a  portrait ; 
and  then  in  the  following  spring  he  returned  to 
sculpture  and  exhibited  a  small  bas-relief,  Happy 
in  Beauty,  Life  and  Love,  and  Everything. 

Since  then  he  has  sent  to  the  Academy  no  pic- 
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tures,  but  has  confined  himself  to   modelled  work 
of  various  kinds.     Even  in  sculpture  he  plays  upon 
the  many  forms  of  expression  of  which  the  art  is 
capable,  and  is  ready  to  treat  it  in  any  way  by 
which  he  can  gain  effects  unlike  those  at  which  he 
has  already  arrived.      For  instance,   in   1897,  he 
produced  an  exquisite  little  piece  of  silver  work,  a 
bon-bon  dish,  which  was  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  best  examples  of  a  craft  that  has  never  lacked 
eminent  followers  ;  and  in  the  same  exhibition  in 
which  this  dainty  trifle  was  placed  he  showed  a 
bronze    panel — The    Sleeping    Beauty — that    was 
purely  an  achievement  in   modelling  according  to 
the   best   traditions.     In    both    contributions    his 
complete  understanding  of  appropriate  technicali- 
ties was  indisputable,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
failure  on  his  part  to  draw  the  right  distinction  be- 
tween   the  methods  applicable  to   each    type  of 
production.     The  bronze  bas-relief  suffered,  how- 
ever, from  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  shown 
at  the  Academy.    Planned 
as  it  was  expressly  to  fill  a 
space     over     a    chimney- 
piece,  of  which  it  was  an 
essential  part,    reason  de- 
manded that  it  should  not 
be  separated  from  its  set- 
ting, and  so  it  was  sent  up 
for  exhibition  fitted  into  a 
model  of  the  chimney-piece 
itself,  which  had  been  de- 
signed   by    Mr.    Norman 
Shaw.     But  the  Council  in 
its    wisdom    decided    that 
the  model   was    inadmiss- 
ible, and  required  that  the 
panel  should  be  detached 
and  hung  upon  the  gallery 
wall    without   any    setting 
whatever.     Of  course  the 
effect  of  this  indefensible 
revision  of  the  artist's  in- 
tention was  to  rob  his  work 
of  half  its  meaning,  and  to 
make  its  particular  charac- 
ter barely  intelligible,  but 
as  the  autocrats  at  Burling- 
ton House  offered  him  no 
alternative    between      the 
mutilation   of    his   design 
and  its  exclusion  from  the 
show  he  had  to  accept  the 
position. 
BY  w.  REYNOLDs-sTEi'HENs  But    in    the    course    of 
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another  year  he  hardened  his  heart  and  prepared 
for  the  Academy  a  fresh  illustration  of  his  theories 
about    the   necessity   for   an  intimate  connection 
between   a  work  of  art  and   its    setting,    forming 
at  the  same  time  a  resolution  that  he  would  be 
represented  in  the  exhibition  by  nothing  but  the 
complete  expression  of  his  ideas.     What  he  chose 
as   a   subject   for    the    exercise   of  his   ingenuity 
was  a  piece  of  furniture  designed  for  the  display, 
under   proper    conditions,    of   the    small    bronze 
panel  which  he  had  exhibited  in  1896.     He  con- 
structed a  stand  of  carved  wood,  a  column  with  a 
revolving  top,  and  carrying  a  swing  arrangement 
which  would  admit  of  the  relief  being  adjusted  at 
any  angle  that  might  allow  it  to  be  seen  to  advant- 
age in  a  room  with  ordinary  lighting.     This  stand, 
with  its  enrichments  in  bronze  and  copper,  was  a 
decorative  object  of  very  considerable  beauty,  as 
well  as  an  excellently  devised  piece  of  construction, 
possessing  in  high  degree  the  artistic  quality  of 
fitness  for  its  destined  purpose ;  and  fortunately  its 
right  to  consideration  as  a  complete  achievement 
proved  great    enough  to  convince    the  Academy 
authorities.     The    artist,   however,    has    not    this 
Spring  thrown  any  strain  upon  the  prejudices  of 
the  Council,  for  what  he  has  contributed  to  the 
show   at   Burlington    House,    a  statuette    of  Sir 
Laiincelot  and  the  Nestli>ig,\s  not  in  anywayopposed 
to  the  traditions  of  the  place,  although  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  very  worthy  example  of  craftsmanship 
and  of  remarkable  quality  as  an   exercise   in   the 
technicalities  of  metal  work- 
ing. 

To  study  the  craftsman- 
ship of  Mr.  Reynolds- 
Stephens    it    is,     however, 

best    to   turn   to   his    many 

achievements      that      have 

appeared  in    the   Arts  and 

Crafts   Exhibitions,  and   to 

examine  the   specimens    of 

domestic  and  ecclesiastical 

decoration   which    he    has 

provided    in    many    places. 

From  these  an  even  more 

suggestive  insight   into  his 

variety  of  resource  can  be 

obtained  than  from  the  list 

of    Academy     works    with 

their   contrasts   of  method 

and   subject.      They   show 

him  not  only  as  an  execut- 
ant who  has   mastered  the 

most  intimate  details  of  his 


profession  and  has  the  judgment  to  apply  them 
each  in  the  right  way,  but  they  also  reveal  the 
fertility  of  his  mind  and  the  wide  range  of  his 
imaginative  faculties.  In  his  love  of  symbolism  and 
the  use  he  makes  of  explanatory  emblems  in  his 
designs  is  seen  his  love  of  poetic  imagery,  im- 
pelling him  to  carry  to  completeness  his  mental 
inventions  with  the  same  minute  care  that  he 
bestows  upon  the  perfecting  of  the  tangible  object 
to  which  his  hand  gives  form. 

No  better  instance  of  this  combination  of 
qualities  could  be  quoted  than  the  mantelpiece 
which  he  has  created  as  a  setting  for  his  picture 
Slimmer.  Every  part  of  this  piece  of  work  has 
its  particular  appropriateness  and  explains  some 
part  of  his  intention.  The  motive  of  the  pic- 
ture is  suggested  in  the  floral  forms  introduced 
in  the  moulding  of  the  mantelshelf,  the  roses 
typify  the  light  of  summer,  the  poppies  drowsy 
heat,  the  sweet  pea  the  fragrance  of  the  air; 
while  below  the  details  of  the  fireplace  have  their 
special  significance,  emphasising  the  sacredness 
of  the  hearth  and  pointing  the  meaning  of  the 
motto  adopted,  "  Here  build  with  human  thoughts 
a  shrine."  The  canopy  over  the  grate  is  intro- 
duced as  a  symbol  of  shelter,  beneath  which  men 
may  meet  for  thoughtful  conversation,  the  little 
trees  each  springing  from  a  heart  are  emblems 
of  thought  issuing  from  hearts  cheered  to  open  by 
the  warmth  of  the  fire,  and  the  standards  support- 
ing the  canopy  are  formed  in  the   shape  of  a  St. 
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George's  cross,  to  point  the  situation  of  the  hearth 
in  an  English  home.     In  everything  he  does  there 
is  the  same  earnestness,  and  whether  he  is  engaged 
upon  a  decorative  adjunct  to  a  modern  house  Hke 
his  other  mantelpiece   with   the   Skepint;  Beauty 
pane),  or  a  piece  of  church  furniture  like  his  altar 
frontal,  or  upon  a  stained-glass  window,  he  is  always 
consistent  in  his  manner  of  working.     His  designs 
become,  as  it  were,  arguments,  didactic  in  their  pur- 
pose, and  with  a  sort  of  literary  undercurrent  that 
gives  them  an  almost  dramatic   meaning.     Each 
one  provides  food  for    thought    and    appeals  as 
definitely  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  people 
who  examine  them  as  to  their  aesthetic  instincts. 
He  gives  nothing  which  he  has   not  thought  out, 
and  suggests  no  idea  that  he  has  not  analysed  and 
tested  by  the  light  of  reason. 
Yet  his  symbolism  is  in  no 
way  restless  or  self-assertive, 
and    is     scholarly    without 
being  ponderous.     It  adds 
to  his  art  an  air  of  elegant 
completeness,  perfecting  it, 
and  rounding  it  off  with  a 
subtle  touch  of   harmony  ; 
and  it  never  goes  astray  in 
the  direction  of  merely  pur- 
poseless imagery.     That  it 
should    be    so    admirably 
balanced  and  yet  so  rich  in 
its  variety,  is  its  completest 
justification. 


perhaps  more  than  these.  This  thoroughly  Dutch 
and  Flemish  characteristic  is  the  principal  feature 
of  his  talent. 

That  which  he  does  not  owe,  however,  to  his 
Dutch  and  Flemish  origin,  and  which  nevertheless 
forms  a  remarkable  trait  in  his  character,  is  the 
intellectuality  of  his  drawing  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  delicate  distinction  of  his  colouring  on  the 
other.  His  repeated  visits  to  Paris,  and  his  friend- 
ship with  the  Symbolists  and  Mystics  of  literature  and 
art,  have  undoubtedly  developed  his  intelligence  ; 
while  a  careful  study  of  Japanese  art,  especially 
that  of  Hirosjiege  and  Utamaro,  has  influenced 
him  as  a  colourist.  Without  taking  these  influ- 
ences into  account  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
appreciate  at  first  the  strange  views  of  fields  and 
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M.^URiCE  Maeterlinck, 
who,  better  than  any  one, 
has  appreciated  the  value 
of  repose,  assures  us  that  of 
all  modern  painters  Mel- 
chers has  best  succeeded  in 
rendering,  by  the  simple 
reproduction  of  line  maisoii 
avec  les  volets  verts,  une 
parte  entr'ouverte  ait  hord 
iTune  eau  dormante,  un  petit 
jardin  da?is  Pattente  dii 
dimanche^  as  much  quiet 
beauty  as  the  greatest  poets 
and  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
all  times  and   ages.      And 
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towns  that  he  has  been  exhibiting 
since  1890  at  various  exhibitions 
in  Brussels  and  Paris,  entitled  LiS 
Simples,  Les  Bourgeois,  Les  Ai-isto- 
crates.  Many  people  will,  moreover, 
probably  fail  to  find  pleasure  in  a 
work  of  his  that  has  recently  been 
published,  entitled  "  L'An."  Any 
one  who  takes  up  this  book  should 
begin  by  silencing  his  own  realistic 
or  naturalistic  opinions,  and  should 
only  regard  the  work  of  this  artist 
with  the  sincere  desire  to  under- 
stand and  enjoy  it.  A  considerable 
difference  lies  between  the  illustra- 
tions and  the  descriptions  of 
"L'An."  The  months,  as  Braun 
describes  them,  might  be  nowhere 
or  anywhere,  but  as  Melchers 
shows  them  to  us  in  his  draw- 
ings, they  are  only  like  those  in 
Holland.  Thus  we  have  the  wide 
green  meadows  with  the  most 
beautiful  cattle  in  the  world,  and 
the  lonely  dreamy  "  Polder "  in 
Walcheren,  and  the  drowsily  sleep- 
ing town  of  Veere.  Melchers  does 
not  only  copy  nature,  he  explains 
it,  though  of  course  all  his  pictures 
do  not  display  equally  artistic 
qualities. 

In  some  of  his  coloured  engrav- 
ings Melchers  seems  to  have  been 
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father  and  other  members 
of  his  family  were  all  watch- 
case  engravers,  and  from  his 
earliest  youth  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  graving- 
tool.  His  first  laurels  were 
won  at  the  Academic  des 
Beaux  Arts  of  ( leneva.  In 
Paris  he  studied  under  the 
celebrated  medallist,  An- 
toine  Booy,  and  afterwards 
he  visited  Italy,  where  the 
taste  for  sculpture  developed 
itself  in  him  almost  to  a 
passion  in  studying  the 
works  of  the  Renaissance 
masters.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  M. 
Landry  determined  not  to 
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making  an  effort  to  enlarge  our  conventional  con- 
ception of  landscape.  To  confess  the  truth,  none 
of  our  modern  Dutch  and  Flemish  artists  had 
hitherto  succeeded  in  showing  a  real  landscape 
of  hayfields  and  houses,  gardens  and  trees,  as 
Frank  Brangwyn  has  depicted  the  Holy  Land, 
or  as  William  Estall  the  meadows  of  England. 
Hitherto  they  had  given  us  nothing  but  pieces 
— samples  or  fragments  of  landscapes,  real  and 
unreal. 

One  might  even  go  further  and  maintain  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  foreigner 
to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  beauties  of 
our  picturesque  flat  land,  under  its  ever-changing 
skies,  with  the  fleecy  white  clouds  floating  across 
a  pale  blue  sky,  if  he  had  never  travelled  in 
Flanders.  Neither  could  he  do  so  if  he  had  only 
studied  the  pictures  of  some  of  our  best  known 
landscape  painters. 

Pol  ue  Moni. 


SWISS    MEDALLIST  :   M.  F. 
LANDRY.     BY  L.  FORRER. 


^  ^  tion  among  the  medallists  and  sculp- 
tors of  Switzerland.  Born  at  Le 
Locle  (canton  Neuchatel)  in  1842,  his  childhood 
was  spent  amid  surroundings  which  could  not 
fail  to  impress  his  mind  with  love  for  art.     His 
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imitate  but  to  create,  and  to  be  himself  in  his  own 
works. 

During  his  artistic  career,  M.  Landry  has  had  to 
impress  on  medals  and  plaquettes  all  kinds  of 
subjects  and  a  manifold  variety  of  feelings  ;  labour 
and  the  labourer  have  always  been  a  favourite 
theme  of  study  for  him ;  he  shows  sympathetic 
interest  for  the  low^est  grades  in  the  strata  of 
society  and  brings  them  also,  as  they  have  a  right 
to  be  brought,  within  the  compass  of  his  genius 
and  within  the  scope  of  his  art. 

M.  Landry  is  the  designer  of  the  new  Swiss  twenty- 
franc  piece,  which  forms  a  new  departure  in  the 
art  of  coinage.  Helvetia  is  represented  with  the 
features  of  a  Swiss  maiden,  portrayed  from  nature ; 
in  the  freshness  and  energy  of  her  expression,  she 
symbolises  a  vigorous,  valiant,  and  industrious 
nation  ;  her  eyes,  full  of  hope,  contemplate  with 
pride  the  lofty  summits  which  have  witnessed  six 
centuries  of  freedom  and  progress  ;  a  true  daughter 
of  the  Alps,  she  wears  a  necklet  of  edelweiss,  which 
adds  grace  and  charm  to  the  picture. 


M.  Landry's  medals  are  real  works  of  art. 
L'nder  his  hand  the  bronze  attains  a  rare  supple- 
ness. The  portraits  of  Agassiz,  the  great  natura- 
list, and  Fritz  Berthoud,  the  distinguished  Swiss 
novelist,  are  treated,  according  to  the  personality, 
either  in  very  bold  or  low  relief  The  gifted 
writer's  characteristic  head,  his  picturesque  costume 
and  headdress,  remind  one  of  the  Florentine  types 
of  the  Renaissance.  Agassiz's  head  is  that  of  the 
savant ;  the  lofty  forehead  denotes  the  thinker  ;  the 
look  is  that  of  the  keen  observer  of  nature  ;  great 
kindness  and  nobility  of  feelings  are  revealed  by 
the  delineation  of  the  mouth  and  chin. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  modelling  of  the  subjects 
that  a  vast  improvement  is  noticeable  on  the 
modern  medal.  M.  Landry  and  the  great  artists 
of  our  day  have  realised  that  an  artistic  effect  can 
be  obtained  by  a  clever  disposition  of  the  legends 
and  variation  in  the  style  of  the  letters.  Formerly 
inscriptions  displayed  such  uniformity,  being 
struck  on  the  flans  with  the  same  puncheons, 
that,  instead  of  adding  to  the  merit  of  the  medal. 


A  Siuiss  Medallist 


they  gave  it  a  stamp  of  commonplace,  in  some 
cases,  of  a  very  disastrous  character.  The  same 
applies  to  the  other  accessories  which  are  required 
to  explain  with  clearness  the  part  or  role  of  the 
various  figures  in  the  design ;  they  should  be 
original,  whilst  preserving  a  thoroughly  modern 
character.  This  our  artist  has  sought  to  render  on 
the  reverse  of  a  medal  commemorating  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  foundation  of  the  Caisse  de  Famille 


UV    r.    LANDRY 


Meitron.  The  armorial  bearings  represent  the 
three  branches  of  the  family,  who  have  contri- 
buted to  the  fund  intended  to  relieve  necessitous 
old  age  or  help  young  people  wishing  to  devote 
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themselves  to  study,  as  is  shown  on  the  obverse 
of  the  medal,  where  the  personification  of  Charity 
is  seen,  placing  her  hand  in  that  of  a  youth, 
whilst  her  other  arm  rests  on  the  shoulder  of  an 
elderly  man. 

In  the  Award  medal  of  the  Republic  of  Neu- 
chatel,  the  type  clearly  indicates  its  purpose. 
The  Republic  appears  with  the  features  of  a 
young  female  ;  a  child  before  her  presents  to  her  a 

tablet  on  which  she  inscribes  the  words  An  Mcrite. 

There  is  nothing  far-fetched  in  that  composition  ; 

its  very  simplicity  helps  the  general  effect.     The 

tasteful  cartouche  on   the  reverse,  suspended  on 
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branches  of  oak  and  laurel,  is  intended  to  receive 
the  name  of  a  citizen,  who  by  conspicuous  acts  of 
courage  or  devotedness,  or  also  by  extraordinary 
achievements  in  the  domain  of  science  or  art,  has 
deserved  well  of  his  country. 

The  best  shots  at  Swiss  federal  or  cantonal 
shooting  festivals  always  receive,  beside  the  cups  of 
honour  and  other  prizes,  official  medals.  These 
have  hitherto  been,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
of  very  commonplace  designs — a  female  holding  a 
carbine,  an  old  Swiss  warrior  with  his  arquebuse,  a 
William  Tell  about  to  shoot  the  apple  off  the  head 
of  his  son,  &c.     In  the  medal  commemorating  the 
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Federal   Tir   of  Neuchatel,    which  took  place  last 
year  (July  1898),  M.  Landry  has  departed  from  the 
old  routine,  and  thus  marked  a  new  and  thoroughly 
modern  idea  of  commemorating  and  representing 
a  great  national    fete.       Not   less   than   the   new 
twenty-franc  piece,  this  work  has  been  the  object 
of     sharp    criticism    and 
vigorous    attacks,    which, 
however,  have  not  had  the 
effect  of  discouraging  the 
artist.     His  production  is  . 

original  in  its  conception 
and  a  great  achievement 
as  regards  the  execution. 
On  the  obverse,  we  find 
a  group  of  marksmen, 
civilians,  and  soldiers,  and 
a  realistic  representation 
of  the  Swiss  shooting 
stands  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  the  modern  med; 
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arms,  the  different  types  of  riflemen,  &c. — in  a  word, 
a  picture  of  the  Swiss  people  at  its  great  national 
festival.  This  is  certainly  more  worthy  of  being 
preserved  as  an  historic  record  than  the  repetition 
of  well-known  emblems  and  mottoes.  The  reverse, 
with  the  armorial  shield  of  Neuchatel,  heraldic  eagle, 
flags,  and  in  the  background  a  view  of  the  castle 
and  mountains  behind,  has  a  most  picturestjue  and 
charming  effect. 

M.  Landry  deserves  high  praise  for  his  achieve- 
ments and  untiring  efforts  to  improve  the  style  of 
medallic  art ;  a  great  future  still  lies  before  him, 
and  surely  his  best  reward  for  years  of  patient 
and  persevering  labour  must  be  the  honour  of 
having  signed  the  coinage  of  his  native  country, 
and  handed  down  to  future  generations  for  their 
contemplation  truly  Swiss  productions  of  high 
artistic  merit.  L.  Forrer 
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In  the  recently  completed 
series  of  oil  portraits  and 
pencil  drawings  represent- 
ing Mrs.  Brown  Potter  in 
many  characters  that  she 
has  played  on  the  stage, 
Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes' 
work  lacks  none  of  those 
qualities  of  colour  and 
technical  resource  to  which 
he  has  so  often  attained 
before.  Fortunate  in  his 
model,  he  is  also  ha])py  in 
his  interpretation  ot  an 
extremely  picturesque  per- 
sonality, and  altogether  the 
collection  is  as  persuasive 
an  account  of  its  artistic 
merit  as  it  is  fascinating  by 
its  novelty.  The  accom- 
|)anying  drawings  are  re- 
[)roduced  from  Mr.  Menpes' 
preliminary  sketches  matle 
in  connection  with  the 
above-mentioned  series. 
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Character  Sketch.     Early  Italian 
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HE  HOME  ARTS  AND 
INDUSTRIES  EXHIBITION. 
BY     ESTHER    WOOD. 


Those  who  have  visited  the  exhibition 
of  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association  year 
by  year  will  quickly  recognise  those  features  of 
interest  which  have  become  associated  with  certain 
class-holders  and  the  districts  they  have  worked. 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  we  may  expect  good 
metal  repousse  from  Keswick  and  Five-mile-town, 
and  from  Mrs.  VVaterhouse's  pupils  at  Yattendon  ; 
from  these  also  sound  joinery  and  wood-carving,  as 
well  as  from  the  large  class  at  Southwold.  We  shall 
look  for  wood-inlay  from  Stepney  and  Pimlico,  and 
from  Bolton-on-Swale,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Carpenter  and  the  Hon.  Mabel  de 
Grey ;  for  good  textiles  and  tapestries  from 
Ashridge,  Aldeburgh,  Windermere,  and  from  the 
Haslemere  industries  organised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Godfrey  Blount  ;  and  for  leather-embossing  from 
Miss  Bassett's  and  Miss  Baker's  classes  at  Leighton 
Buzzard  and  Porlock  Weir  ;  while  the  little  group 
of  workers  inspired  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Watts 
at  Compton  and  Limnerslease  may  be  counted  on 
for  something  worthy  in  the  direction  of  terra-cotta 
modelling  and  the  minor  decorative  branches  of 
church  architecture.  The  mortuary  chapel  in  their 
own  village  (described  in  the  Studio  for  September 
last),  on  which  these  students  have  been  engaged  for 
some  lime,  should  now  be  near  completion.  Judging 
(rom  the  beautifuUittle  altar  here  shown  (page  103), 
and  other  portions  that  have  already  been  seen,  the 
building  should  be  a  monument  of  what  sincere  and 
patient  craftsmanship  can  do  with  limited  resources 


under  teachers  like  these. 
The  altar  is  of  terra-cotta, 
modelled  in  small  panels, 
each  by  a  different  mem- 
ber of  the  class.  The 
designs,  by  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Watts,  are  simple,  but  full 
of  delicate  symbolism,  and 
vary  from  each  other  just 
sufficiently  to  interest  with- 
out wearying  the  worship- 
pers' eyes.  The  decora- 
tion of  the  reredos  consists 
of  a  copy  of  Mr.  Watts's 
well-known  picture.  The 
A  ll-penjading. 

Passing  along  the  stands 
laden  with  handiwork  from 
all  manner  of  obscure  and 
quaintly-named  corners  of  the  British  Isles,  the 
previous  standard  of  excellence  seemed  well 
maintained,  and  even  challenged  by  some  of  the 
newest  classes.     One  of  the  healthiest  symptoms 
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DESIGNED   BY   THE    HON.    MABEL   DE   GREY 
INLAID    KY  JOHN    REASON         PillUuo    Class 


observable  amongst  the  exhibits  was  the  increased 
production  of  useful  commodities,  and  the  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  merely  ingenious  ornaments 
and  bric-a-brac.  Hence  we  were  spared  that  most 
mischievous  development  of  industrial  shows,  the 
"utilisation  of  waste,"  in  which  ingenuity  and 
patience  are  exhausted  in  applying  remnants  of 
material  to  purposes  for  which  they  are  wholly 
unfit;  and  there  were  fewer  of  the  bazaarlike 
"fancy  articles"  in  which  fancy  of  the  most 
vagrant  sort  has  closed  all  doors  by  which  true 
imagination  might  enter  and  fire  the  godhead  of  art. 
A  very  encouraging  number  of  exhibitors  reached 
that  point  of  vision  at  which  "the  hand  refrains,"  and 
through  the  discipline  of  reticence  and  sympathy 
"  the  soul  attains  "  some  measure  of  its  ideal. 


LEATHER-COVERED  CHEST 


BY   ARTHUR   SMALLBONES 

Ldghton  Buzzard  Class 


The  workmanship  in  most  of  the  classes  improves 
steadily  year  by  year.      The  Southwold  cabinet- 
makers still  rank  high  in  this  respect ;  their  splendid 
technique  has  already  been  commended  in  these 
pages.     In  the  metal-work  there  was  greater  homo- 
geneity of  construction  and  design,  and  there  were 
very   few  good  things  spoilt   by  bad  setting.      A 
handsome    repousse   plaque    from    Five-mile-town 
came    rather    dangerously  near  this  mishap  with 
its  commonplace    fluted    edging ;    and   the    little 
screen    from    Yattendon,    which    we    reproduce, 
did  not  sit  quite  comfortably  on  its  frame,  though 
its  lightness  and  daintiness  of  execution  in  no  way 
belie  the  traditions  of  the  class.    But  the  oak  chest 
and  cupboard  from  Mrs.  ^^'aterhouse's  design  were 
thoroughly  admirable  pieces  of  craftsmanship,  and 
their    steel   hinges   and    fittings,    simple    in 
form  and  unspoilt  in  surface,  made  a  rich 
harmony    with   the   natural    surface   of  the 
wood.     The   honours   of  the    execution    of 
these  works  are  divided  between  Charles  and 
George  Allum,  G.  Bastow,  Tom  Green,  Tom 
Matthews,  Alfred  Pizzy,  Charles  Kent,  and 
Charles  King. 

A  very  promising  class  of  metal-workers  is 
to  be  welcomed  from  Newlyn,  whence  came 
the  excellent  fender  we  illustrate,  made  by 
R.  Hodder  from  J-  B.  Mackenzie's  design. 
The  construction  was  conspicuously  good. 
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Another  very  attractive  fender 
came  from  the  Keswick  class, 
and  illustrated  very  happily  the 
proper  use  of  natural  forms  in 
decoration.  It  was  of  flat 
pierced  brass,  with  three  cats 
couchant  —  as  the  heraldists 
would  have  it — broadly  out- 
lined in  the  cutting.  This 
fender,  admirably  constructed 
by  Joseph  Spark,  is  from  a 
design  by  Harold  Stabler,  to 
whom  further  praise  is  due  for 
three  beautiful  hot-water  jugs, 
which  we  illustrate,  made  in 
hammered  brass  and  copper 
by  Thomas  Spark. 

In  designing  for  pewter  and 
for  somewhat  heavier  appli- 
cations of  brass  and  copper, 
John  AVilliams  is  still  the 
tutelary  genius  of  Five-mile- 
town.  The  designs  of  so  able 
and  judicious  an  artist  must 
be  invaluable  alike  to  the 
novice  and  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced craftsmen,  for  they 
have  a  breadth  and  dignity 
of  line  which  cannot  fail  to 
react  well  upon  the  growing 
style    of  the    executant.     The 
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exhibits  of  this  prolific  little 
Irish  community  included  a 
very  pleasing  copy  of  an  old 
lantern  by  Patrick  Roche,  a 
door-plate  in  hammered  cop- 
per by  Thomas  Adams,  the 
plaque  in  hammered  brass 
above  referred  to,  from  a  de- 
sign of  mushrooms  by  John 
Williams,  executed  by  J.  B. 
Wilson,  and  a  number  of  mugs, 
candlesticks,  and  other  light 
decorative  furniture  by  Robert 
Mitchell,W.  J.  Walker,  T.  Cum- 
berland, and  Arthur  Adams. 
In  the  Christchurch  class  J. 
Early  showed  some  simple  but 
unconventional  sconces  with 
hanging  extinguishers  in  ham- 
mered brass.  There  was  very 
little  wrought-iron  work ;  the 
best  was  by  Edward  and  Ernest 
Edwards,  of  East  Wretham, 
Norfolk. 

In  the  wood-carving  classes 
held  under  the  Kent  County 
Council  in  ten  villages,  the 
difficulty  as  to  design  was 
very  apparent.  The  work 
was  prolific  and  ambitious,  but 
poor    in    ideas.       A     visiting 
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COl'I'ER    DISH 

DESIGNED   BY    MRS.    WATERIIOUSE 
EXECUTED    BY    FRED   CROOK 

Yatteudoii  Class 


DISH 
DESIGNED  BY  MRS.   WATERHOU 
EXECUTED    BY    H.    BRANSDEN 

Yaltcndou  Class 


designer  or  organiser 

might    be    of    great 

service    during      the 

coming   year.       The 

vigorous  little  classes 

at  Southwark  —  Red 

Cross  and  Bankside, 

S.E. — are    hampered 

by  the  same  problem. 

It  must  be  admitted 

that  some  of  the  best 

work  in  wood,  metal, 

and   leather  is  done 

from    stock     designs 

which   come    as   old 

friends  to  the  annual  reunion.       Only  those 

who  have  struggled  with  mixed  classes  of 
beginners  know  the 
difficulty  of  getting 
original  forms  or 
decorations  from 
the  students  them- 
selves. In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  indus- 
trial art,  a  new  idea 
— which  should  be 
the  starting-point  of 
every  creation  —  is 
the  last  thing  at- 
tained even  by  the 
skilled  and  intelli- 
gent mechanic ;  and 
this  defect  is  not 
covered  by  sacri- 
ficing quality  to 
variety,  and   giving 


beginners     too    much 

licence,  either  in   the 

invention        or       the 

choice     of     a     task. 

The  more  experienced 

teachers  have  frankly 

recognised    this,    and 

with      admirable 

modesty     and      good 

sense   have   restricted 

their   pupils    to    copying  good    models, 

existing  in  public  collections  or  supplied 

by    competent    modern    designers.     It 

requires  no  little  judgment  to  apportion 

these   in    such   order    as   to   make    for 

genuine  progress  in  the  class ;  in  short, 
to  circulate  set  designs 
among     average     stu- 
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COPPER  JAR    DESIGNED    BY    MRS.    WATERHOUSE 
EXECUTED    BY  JOHN    FISHER 

Yattcndon  Class 
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VASE 
DESIGNED   BY 

MRS.    WATERHOUSE 
EXECUTED   BY 

HARRY   SMITH 
Yaltendon  Class 
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DESIGNED   BY    MRS.    WATERHOUSE   AND 

AMYAS   WATERIIOUSE 
EXECUTED  BY    HARRY   SMITH  Yattendoii    Class 


ALTAR.      DKSIGNKD   HY 
MRS.  G.   F.  WATTS 
CARRIED  OUT   BY   I'UTILS 
OF  THE  COMPTON   CLASS 
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DESIGNED   BY    HAROLD   STABLER 
EXECUTED   BY   THOMAS   SI'ARK 


Keswick  Class 


dents  without  falling  into  something  like  the  board- 
ing-school routine,  in  which  we  know  that  the  young 
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DESIGNED    BY  J.    WILLIAMS 
EXECUTED   BY    T.    ADAMS 
Fivc-iiiiU-toivn  Class 


lady  who  exhibited  Dignity  and  Impudence  at 
Christmas  will  achieve  The  Sanctuary  in  the  mid- 
summer term.  But  the  committee  are  for- 
tunate in  having  among  the  class-holders 
themselves  designers  of  rare  and  delightful 
ability,  such  as  Miss  Mabel  de  Grey, 
Mrs.  Carpenter,  and  Mrs.  Hodgson,  whose 
taste  and  enthusiasm  in  the  art  and  craft  of 
wood-inlay  sustains  the  work  of  this  branch  at 
a  notably  high  level.  In  the  Pimlico  and 
Stepney  classes  and  at  BoIton-on-Swale  some 
very  careful  and  effective  pieces  of  decoration 
have  been  done.  The  best  items  were  a  dainty 
little  workbox  in  which  unimpeachable  crafts- 
manship by  Edward  Ford  does  due  honour  to 
Miss  de  Grey's  design  ;  a  panel  for  a  dining- 
room  overmantel  by  the  same  artist,  laid  in  rich 
but  mellow-coloured  woods  by  Lewis  Ford  ;  and 
a  letter-box  with  a  bright  litde  design  of  turkeys 
by  Mrs.  Carpenter,  carried  out  by  Nathan 
Fawell.  In  the  same  group  must  be  mentioned 
two  benches  well  constructed  and  decorated  by 
Arthur  Toyer,  Geo.  Butler,  \V.  and  N.  Fawell, 
and  a  bookcase  by  Walter  Smales,  all  from  Mrs. 
Carpenter's  designs  ;  also  an  oak  chest  with  a 
very  original  and  humorous  design  called  Scandal 
—a  group  of  old  women  sending  gossip  by 
the   birds— designed  by    Miss    de    Grey    and 
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executed  by  John  Reason ;  and  an  eggcup-siand 
with  a  decoration  of  cocks  and  hens,  designed 
by  Miss  May  Barker  and  inlaid  by  Herbert  Shaw 
From  Little  Gaddesden  the  simple  and  well 
built  cupboards  inlaid  with  designs  by  Mrs 
Hodgson  were  conspicuous  for  breadth  of  treat 
ment  and  richness  of  colour.  The  executant- 
were  A.  Johnson,  G.  Clifton,  W.  Fountain,  and 
\V.  Fenn. 

Among  the  textiles,  the  Haslemere  peasant 
tapestries  deserve  especial  praise  for  steady 
development  on  bold  yet  wisely  unpretentious 
lines.  Under  the  tuition  of  Mrs.  Godfrey  Blount 
the  villagers  have  learnt  to  set  simple  applique 
patterns  with  accurate  finish,  and  often  with 
surprisingly  rich  effect.  Their  work  should  be 
greatly  helped  by  Mrs.  Joseph  King's  weaving 
industry  in  the  same  district,  through  which  some 
very  fine  and  substantial  fabrics  are  now  being 
produced.  Mrs.  Denison's  spinning  and  dyeing 
classes  at  Ashridge  are  doing  excellent  things, 
and  furthering  the  use  of  vegetable  pigments. 
The  same  praise  of  colour  applies  to  Miss  Gar- 
nett's  large  class  at  Windermere,  who  have  made 
some  very  successful  experiments  in  a  mixture  of 
linen  and  silk.  In  embroidery  and  other  fancy 
needlework  the  London  classes  show  deft  and 
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conscientious  hands,  especially  in  the  Honor  Club 
and  the  Soho  Club  for  Girls. 

The  girls  trained  by  Miss  Bassett  at  Lcighton 
Buzzard  have  achieved  a  quite  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  embossed  leather,  equalled  if  not  sur- 
passed by  their  friendly  rivals,  the  fishermen  of 
Porlock  Weir.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
exhibits  in  this  group  was  the  binding  of  an 
cdition-de-luxe  of  Spenser's  "  Shepheard's  Calen- 
dar," designed  by  Miss  Bassett  and  executed  by 
Minnie  King,  who  also  made  the  praiseworthy 
copy  of  a  leather  casket  at  South  Kensington 
Museum.  A  similar  box  by  Arthur  Smallbones, 
and  a  smaller  one  by  Ada  Coster,  were  very 
well  decorated  and  put  together.  The  work  of 
Philip  Burgess  was  the  most  distinguished  pro- 
duct of  Miss  Baker's  class  at  Porlock  Weir, 
notably  in  some  large  embossed  [lanels  for  a  hall, 
and  a  handsome  travelling  writing-case  with  a 
decoration  of  flying  seagulls,  and  the  inscription 
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"As  cold  water  to  a  ihirfty  soi.I,  so  is  gocd  news 
from  a  far  land."  Both  these  exhibits  were  of  Miss 
Baker's  design. 

A  word  may  be  permitted  on  a  point  of  order. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  origin  of  a 
design  which  has  become  the  property  of  the 
association,  and  is  described  on  the  labels  as 
"H.A.I. A."  This  hardly  seems  an  adequate 
acknowledgment  to  such  helpers  as  Mr.  Voysey, 
Mr.  Cave,  Mr.  Spooner,  Mr.  Benson,  and  the 
ladies  who  have  from  time  to  time  supplied  original 
designs.  There  appears  no  reason  why  any  piece 
of  art  should  cease  to  be  duly  attributed  to  its 
author  because  he  has  generously  given  the  copy- 
right for  the  members'  common  use. 

In  such  an  exhibition  much  creditable  work 
must  perforce  remain  unnoticed ;  there  was,  for 
instance,  a  considerable  show  of  Mr.  Harold  Rath- 
bone's  "  Delia  Robbia  "  pottery  from  Birkenhead  ; 
and  in  the  humbler  paths  of  industry  the  sound 
and  durable  work  of  the  Saxmundham  basket- 
makers  certainly  deserves  mention.  One  con- 
scientious craftsman  may  often  in  this  way  become 
the  starting-point  of  a  new  industrial  life ;  and  it  is 
in  this  light  that  one  sees  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
mittee in  maintaining  the  geographical  classification 
of  the  work.  In  the  present  century  the  associa- 
tion of  places  with  particular  industries  has  become 
almost  a  farce.  We  know  that  a  great  deal  of  our 
"  Sheffield  cutlery "  is  now  made  elsewhere,  and 
that  the  same  degeneration  has  affected  our  textiles, 
from  Kidderminster  carpets  to  Honiton  lace.  One 
of  the  first  battles  of  industrial  reform  is  surely  for 
the  principle  of  honesty  in  the  naming  of  goods ; 
and  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association  are 
undoubtedly  right  in  trying  to  restore  the  just  and 
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reasonable  pride  of  place  to  their  craftsmen.     The 
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cultivation  of  this  spirit  will  raise  the  whole  move- 
ment to  a  more  professional  level,  and  redeem  it  from 
any  lingering  reproach  as  to  the  charity  that  covers  a 
multitude  of  aesthetic  sins.  The  organisation  does 
undoubtedly  help  a  number  of  capable  but  variously 
handicapped  amateurs,  who  could  not  otherwise 
compete  in  the  market.  But  whatever  be  the 
motives  which  sustain  devoted  teachers  amid  the 
discouragements  of  their  task,  neither  to  these  nor 
to  any  incidents  of  its  fulfilment  must  the  critic 
lend  a  sympathetic  ear.  This  way  lies  the  senti- 
mental cul-de-sac  into  which  the  sweepings  of  the 
art-world  have  been  gathered  from  all  time,  by 
such  as  cherish  little  Tommy's  painting-book 
because  he  is  such  a  beginner,  or  find  a  subtle 
charm  in  a  bad  basket  because  its  maker  was  blind. 
To  judge  a  piece  of  art  upon  its  m.erits  is  the  first 
principle  of  criticism,  and  to  invite  such  judgment  is 
the  wish  of  every  serious  artist  and  craftsman.  It 
remains  for  those  who  sympathise  with  the  aims  of 
the  association  to  convince  the  ordinary  purchaser 
that  home-made  goods  of  genuine  value  alreadyawait 
him  in  the  market,  and  to  encourage  him  by  all 
means  to  seek  and  prefer  them.  There  should  no 
longer  be  any  excuse  for  an  English  lady  to  clothe 
herself  in  shoddy  material,  or  for  her  lover  to  buy 
her  engine-turned  jewellery  at  the  ordinary  trade 
shop.  How  far  more  gracious  is  the  gift  that  bears 
the  stamp  of  humanity  in  all  its  parts — a  free, 
sincere,  and  intelligent  utterance  of  the  joy  of 
living  ! 


THE  ART  OF  1899.  PART  III. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  EX- 
HIBITION AT  KNIGHTS- 
BRIDGE.*  BY  J.  STANLEY 
LITTLE. 
It  was  really  quite  a  brilliant  thought,  nothing 
less  than  inspiration,  on  the  part  of  the  Council 
of  the  International  Society  of  Painters  and 
Gravers  to  print  on  the  cover  of  their  catalogue 
the  dictum  of  a  respectable  fossil  among  critical 
organs,  which  sapiently  dismisses  the  exhibition  as 
"  a  large  and  not  particularly  pleasant  gallery."  Is  it 
because  it  is  large  it  is  not  particularly  pleasant  ? 
and  if  not,  in  what  default  does  it  incur  the 
reproach  ?  There  are  certainly  no  risky  pictures 
on  the  walls  ;  there  is  scarcely  one  that  would  fail 
to  pass  muster  before  the  bar  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  It 
has  been  further  said  that  most  of  the  work  is  ten- 
tative— beginnings  and  promising  strivings.  Mani- 
festly the  highly-groomed,  stippled-up  canvas,  the 
ideal  of  the  Forty,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  a  landscape  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis  is  the  only  picture  by  a  member 
of  the  Academic  body  in  these  galleries.  No,  I  am 
wrong.  I  had  forgotten  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon's  portrait 
group;  dexterous,  dainty,  and  of  assured  excellence. 
What  we  do  find   at   this  show   is  a  moderately 

*  In  addition  to  rfproducliuns  of  works  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  several  of  those  exhibited  at  other 
Galleries,  which  were  crowded  out  from  the  May  number, 
are  included  amongst  the  illustrations  to  this  article. 
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representative  exhibition  of  our  more  distinguished 
outsiders,  and  if  we  except  three  or  four  of  the  older 
R.A.s  and  half-a-dozen  recent  recruits  to  the 
Academy,  what  do  we  expect  to  find  worth  seeing 
at  the  Academy  save  the  work  of  outsiders  ?  There 
are,  it  is  true,  far  too  many  omissions  from  the  ranks 
of  our  most  brilliant  painters  at  Knightsbridge ; 
but  we  are  thankful  for  those  included.  In  brief, 
the  exhibition  is  refreshingly  pleasant ;  only  a 
benighted  monopolist  could  stigmatise  it  as  un- 
pleasant. 

Having  said  so   much   to  refute  an  uncalled-for 
reproach,  it  behoves  me  to  add  that  neither  the 
constitution  of  the  Society  (as  to  its  Council  and 
its  honorary  membership)  nor  its  exhibition  justifies 
the  present  use  of  the  title  "International.^'  Again, 
from  all  one  sees  and  all  one  learns  it  would  be  rash 
to  assume  that  the  men  who  dominate  this  show  are 
really  desirous   of  creating 
an  efTective  rival  to  the  so- 
called  national  exhibition  at 
Burlington  House.     It  may 
be  so  :  I  hope  it  is,  because 
if  it  is  not,  the  Society  has 
no   raison   d'etre.      At    the 
present  moment  it  has  about 
as  much  right  to  style  itself 
"  international "      as      the 
Academy  has  to  dub  itself 
"  national."      It  cannot  be 
held  that  its  raison  d'etre  is 
to  provide  a  home  of  refuge 
for  the  refuses  of  the  Royal 
Academy,    for,   as    I    have 
said,    many    of    the    most 
notable  men  who   are  sys- 
tematically      ignored       or 
snubbed  by  that  institution 
are  looked  for  in  vain  at  the 
International. 

To  come  to  the  pictures. 
The  superiority  of  the  show 
is  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  which 
does  not  merit  particular 
attention.  The  cool  chas- 
tity of  Mr.  \\.  M.  Chase's 
Dieudonnee  will,  of  course, 
put  an  arbitrary  limit  on  the 
number  of  its  admirers ; 
nevertheless,  its  admirable 
technical  qualities  will  be 
generally  recognised  by 
painters.       Mr.    Da    Costa  jkuel-case  (closeu) 


obviously  set  himself  to  paint  drapery  effectively 
in  La  Rohe  Blanche;  his  performance  justifies 
his  aim.  Mr.  Alfred  Withers'  A  Breton  Road 
sustains  the  promise  his  work  has  shown  for  some 
little  time  past.  The  brushing  is  so  loose  and 
spontaneous  in  James  Maris'  --/  Dutch  Harbour,  that 
we  absolutely  feel  the  place  this  highly  accomplished 
painter  depicts.  This  picture  is  scarcely  paint. 
Even  finer,  both  from  the  painterlike  and  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  the  same  artist's  The  Sisters  is  pro- 
bably the  most  beautiful  and  in  every  sense  valu- 
able picture  in  the  exhibition.  It  possesses  that 
extraordinary  quality,  that  strength  of  technique 
which  may  be  said  to  excuse  the  compilers  of  the 
catalogue  for  describing  it  as  an  oil.  Not  lacking 
in  tenderness,  nor  in  many  of  the  essentials  of  finely- 
wrought  work,  Mr.  G.  Sauter's  Maternity  owes 
something,  remotely  no  doubt,  to  the  influence  of 
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Eugene  Carriere.  Clever,  too,  especially  in  the 
drawing  and  movement  of  the  hands,  Mr.  Sauter's 
Sonata  {The  Hamlmurgs)  is  juxtaposed  with  an 
interesting  study  of  Edward  and  Nina  Greig  by 
Mr.  G.  S.  Kroyer.  Mr.  James  Guthrie  is  a  painter 
of  parts.  His  portrait  of  Airs.  T.  A.  Brmvii  is, 
perhaps,  scarcely  so  strong  in  paintcrlike  qualities 
as  his  sensitive  picture  of  a  gentlewoman,  Mrs. 
Watson,  whose  comeliness  has  gained  as  much  as 
it  has  lost  with  the  advance  of  years.  Quite  admir- 
able, too,  especially  in  quality,  colour,  and  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Maurice  Greiffenhagen's  Miss  Sybil 
U'a//er  is  distinctly  one  of  the  best  portraits  in  the 
exhibition.  Mr.  Richard  Jack  cannot  complain 
that  his  light  is  hidden  under  a  bushel.  Samples 
of  his  art  have  been  seen  in  sufficient  numbers  this 
year  to  enable  one  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  judg- 
ment as  to  his  powers  and  limitations.     Mr.  Jack 


is  a  portraitist  of  de- 
cided promise,  and  in 
the  Countess  of  Stam- 
ford he  has  been  happy 
in  securing  a  sitter  of 
grace  and  distinction, 
an  advantage  denied 
to  him  in  some  of  his 
recent  subjects.  The 
exhibition  is  rich  in 
portraits  ;  rich  in  num- 
bers, and  in  the  quality 
of  the  work.  Almost 
without  exception  they 
justify  themselves  as 
works  of  art.  They 
are  by  no  means  of 
the  order  we  are  ac- 
customed to  hurry  past, 
with  what  despatch  we 
may,  at  the  older  ex- 
hibitions. Antonio  de 
la  Gandaru  paints  an  in- 
tense-looking lady  pos- 
sessing remarkably  fine 
eyes — eyes  which  have 
the  knack  of  following 
one  round  the  North 
Gallery,  where  the  pic- 
ture hangs.  Mr.Williani 
Nicholson  shows  a  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Nicholson, 
and  a  woodcut,  printed 
in  colour,  of  the  I'rince 
of  Wales,  which  in  all 
essentials  is  worthy 
to  rank  with  that  marvellous  picture  of  the  (Jueeu 
which  brought  Mr.  Nicholson  fame.  Possibly,  for 
downright  cleverness,  Robert  Brough's  loosely- 
painted  and  boldly-conceived  portraits  take  the  first 
place,  though  no  doubt  they  are  ranked  with  the  ten- 
tative and  immature  work  by  the  "  bigots  of  an  iron 
time."  Mr.  T.  Graham's  An  Italian  Girl  might 
have  been  painted  by  a  pre-Raphaelite  Brother  ;  in 
any  case  it  was  not  painted  yesterday.  Mr.  McLure 
Hamilton's  Henri  Rocliejort  is  marked  by  the 
strongly  individual  accent  discernible  in  everything 
Mr.  Hamilton  paints.  Mr.  John  Lavery's  portrait 
of  a  majestic-looking  lady  seated  on  a  Louis-Seize 
sofa,  her  beautiful  shoulders  becomingly  revealed 
in  an  elegant  dccolktage,  is  not  only  a  magnificent 
piece  of  painting,  it  has  a  certain  nobility — not 
merely  the  nobility  inherent  in  the  subject,  that  if 
it   should  exist   Mr.   Lavery  is  generally   happy  in 
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preserving  but  the  nobility  which  belongs  to  a  fine 
and  enduring  piece  of  work.  Few  French  painters 
have  enjoyed  so  large  a  measure  of  recognition  in 
iMigland  as  M.  Blanche,  and  assuredly  the  praise 
accorded  him,  if  it  has  erred  a  little  on  the  side  of 
generosity,  has  been  in  the  main  well  earned. 
Still,  the  present  writer,  conscious  though  he  is  of 
the  technical  merits  of  M.  Blanche's  work,  its 
assurance,  its  fidelity,  its  reticence,  its  freedom 
from  all 'those  tricks  of  workmanship  by  which  a 
cheap  effectiveness  is  gained  at  the  price  of  truth 
and  dignity,  cannot  deny  that  his  canvases  lack 
something  from  the  point  of  view  of  sesthetic 
charm — a  temperamental  lack  perhaps  it  is,  which 
leaves  him  cold  in  front  of  his  canvases.  It  may 
be  confessed,  heresy  though  it  be  to  say  so,  that 
Mr.  Sargent's  work  leaves  the  same  uneasy  sensation 
of  incomplete  satisfaction.     The  pride  of  assured 
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workmanship  seems  to  arrogantly  assert  itself, 
and  to  push  aside,  as  unworthy  of  consideration, 
those  humbler  qualities  which  find  their  expres- 
sion in  witchery  of  treatment.  To  say  this  is 
not  to  say  that  M.  Blanche's  Mrs.  Cyril  Mar- 
fiiieaii  falls  short  of  being  a  notable  performance. 
Mr.  Francis  Howard  has  also  painted  this 
lady.  Direct  enough,  Mr.  Sauter's  portrait  of 
Mr.  Henry  Muhrman  almost  suggests  that  the 
artist  has  attempted  to  emulate  the  rugged 
virility  of  his  sitter's  methods  in  this  admirable 
picture.  Widely  different,  Mr.  George  Henry's 
George  Burrel/,  Esq.,  may  be  said  to  have  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  a  cunningly -wrought 
piece  of  needlework.  This  canvas  is  e\  idently 
something  of  a  tour  de  force.  Mr.  Henry  is 
more  himself  and  more  satisfying  in  The  Pearl 
{Continued  />age  121.) 
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Necklet,  and  in  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Justice  Darling 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Brogan.  Mr.  C.  W.  Furse 
never  falls  short  of  being  dignified,  and  his  art 
frequently  attains  distinction.  He  has  an  eques- 
trian picture  of  his  father,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Westminster.  To  specialise  the  foregoing  portraits 
does  not  necessarily  connote  that  all  that  is  best  in 
the  department  of  portraiture  has  been  mentioned. 
There  are  Renoir's  Madame  Maitre ;  an  excellent 
portrait  by  Harrington  Mann,  and  a  still  more 
excellent  portrait  group ;  a  cleverly-painted  and 
eminently  satisfactory  representation  of  a  lady 
holding  a  black  hat  in  her  hand  by  Mouat  Loudan  ; 
a  delicate  and,  for  all  its  finesse,  sprightly  portrait 
by  W.  G.  von  Glehn.  Gustav  Klimt  is  far  more 
acceptable  in  A  Lady  in  Fink  than  in  Pallas 
Athene.  This  distinctly  uninviting  creature  might 
stand  as  a  symbol  for  many  a  goddess,  but  not  for 
the  omniscient  Minerva.  Albert  Andre's  La  Pro- 
menade and  David  Muirhead's  Vanity  are  practi- 
cally portraits  —  the  first  represents  a  vivacious 
young  woman  on  the  path  of  conquest,  the  second 
a  young  woman  preparing  herself  to  take  that 
path.  In  dismissing  portraiture  I  will  say  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  gather  so  interesting  a 
group  of  pictures  from  any  exhibition  of  the 
Academy,  New  Gallery,  or  Society  of  Portrait 
Painters. 

Then  as  to  landscapes.  At  the  Academy  land- 
scape scarcely  exists  this  year,  and  there  is  little 
enough  in  this  branch  of  art  at  the  New — by 
which,  of  course,  I  mean  landscape  which  has  any 
interest  for  the  amateur.  At  the  International, 
despite  many  unaccountable  omissions,  the  case 
is  different.  The  Glasgow  men,  to  the  fore  in 
portraiture,  are  also  well  represented  in  landscape. 
They  have  been  called  the  tapisserie  school,  and 
there  is  just  enough  truth  in  the  implied  reproach  to 
give  it  piquancy.  Nevertheless,  the  landscapes  of 
such  men  as  James  Paterson,  Grosvenor  Thomas, 
J.  Reid  Murray,  J.  Whitelaw  Hamilton,  E.  A. 
Walton,  are  distinctly  refreshing  productions,  none 
the  less  so  because  the  art  of  this  school,  speak- 
ing generally,  seems  to  transport  us  to  the  old 
Champ  de  Mars  Salon — that  is  to  say,  to  an  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Societd  des  Beaux-Arts.  But  apart 
from  this  clever  school,  so  well  able  to  look  after 
itself,  several  of  the  best  of  the  Southrons  are 
represented — men,  too,  who  have  followed  in  their 
art  a  more  eclectic  standard  than  their  Northern 
rivals. 

The  development  of  modern  landscape  has,  of 
course,  been  marked  by  a  seesaw  movement  be- 
tween this  country  and  France  and  the  Netherlands. 


Now  it  is  England  which  is  uppermos',  as  in  the 
days  of  Constable  and  the  Norwich  school ;  then 
it  is  France,  the  Barbizon  men  to  wit ;  and  again  it 
is  the  Netherlands  and  Scandinavia,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  But  such  a  painter  as  Mark  Fisher, 
seen  in  a  magnificent  example  of  his  virile  art, 
Chalk  Cliffs,  Sussex,  and  T.  Austen  Brown,  whose 
entirely  delightful  At  the  Farm  Ferry  is  among 
the  triumphs  of  the  show  ;  and  Julian  Olsson,  whose 
Winter  Landscape  runs  Fritz  Thaulow  hard; 
James  Aumonier,  not  quite  at  his  best  in  An  Old 
Chalk  Cliff,  but  admirable  for  all  that ;  Alfred 
Withers,  a  coming  man ;  Henry  Muhrman,  a 
painter  of  exceptional  insight  and  assured  perform- 
ance, who  has  not  yet  come  by  his  own  ;  James 
Charles,  of  whom  the  like  may  be  said  ;  Leslie 
Thomson,  a  poet  if  I  know  one ;  Charles  J. 
Watson,  Oliver  Hall,  Macaulay  Stevenson,  G. 
Wetherbee,  Alfred  Hartley,  Herbert  Goodall,  Wil- 
liam Padgett,  Bertram  Priestman,  Robert  W.  Allan, 
Arthur  Tomson,  A.  S.  Hartrick,  J.  S.  Hill — each  in 
his  degree,  though  manifestly  not  each  in  an  equal 
degree  so  far  as  power  and  capacity  go,  carries  on 
the  best  traditions  of  landscape  art  without  bowing 
to  the  shibboleth  of  any  school  or  passing  fashion, 
and  each,  while  reserving  to  himself  independence 
of  thought  and  freedom  of  treatment,  acknow- 
ledging a  becoming  obligation  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  great  masters  who  have  gone 
before. 

The  landscape  art  of  the  Continent  is  fairly  re- 
presented. Fritz  Thaulow,  well  to  the  fore,  with 
interesting  and  agreeable  work  by  Menard,  Baert- 
soen,  I'issaro,  Grasset,  Fromuth,  Fragiacomo, 
Zugel,  and  others.  There  are  two  Sisleys  which, 
in  common  with  several  canvases  and  drawings,  one 
has  seen  before.  There  are  two  oil-paintings  by 
Monet,  sufficiently  representative  of  that  master's 
style.  It  is  taking  one's  life  in  one's  hands  to  say 
so,  but  for  my  part  I  am  extremely  glad  that  Monet 
and  his  numerous  artistic  progeny  are  not  rampant 
at  Knightsbridge.  Monet,  like  Manet,  de.serves 
all  honour  for  having  discovered,  or  rather  redis- 
covered, certain  elemental  truths  about  the  science 
of  painting ;  but  one  Monet,  pure  and  undefilod, 
is  enough.  His  pictures  belong  to  students, 
not  to  amateurs.  Fantin-Latour's  .^fj'fx  ;  Oppler's 
Music  ;  Vallotton's  Selling  Fruit ;  Neven  du  Mont's 
Piccadilly;  Vuillard's  Coin  d' Intcrieur ;  Charles 
Cottet's  Le  four  de  Deuil,  are  all  works  demanding 
detailed  notice.  But  my  space  is  wcU-nigh  ex- 
hausted, else  I  might  repeat  what  all  the  world 
agrees  upon,  and  sing  once  again  the  praises  of 
Mr.  Whistler.    There  is  no  necessity.    Mr.  Whistler 
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is  an  axiom.  The  weird  school  is  represented  in 
Frank  Stuck's  Das  Meenveib  and  Gustav  Klimt's 
Pallas  Athene.  D'Espagnat's^  Baigiieuses  is  by 
far  the  finest  nude,  though  Renoir's  Bathing, 
Bruckman's  By  the  Fountain,  Sichel's  A  Bather, 
and  B.  Davies'  Tlie  Waterjall,  are  all  deserv- 
ing of  notice.  Decorative  art  is  not  particularly 
strong.  Walter  Crane  sends  the  Fate  of  Pro- 
serpine, and  Gerald  Moira  exhibits  his  Peleas 
and    Melisande.      Admirable    is    Mrs.    Swynner- 


ton's  Summer  Music,  and  full  of  vitality  George 
McCulIoch's  Caliban  and  Ariel.  I  like  very  much, 
too,  Mr.  E.  A.  '\\'allon's  Sundial,  Mr.  Cadby's 
lighter  fantasies,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Livens'  Fowls. 
In  sculpture  and  the  applied  arts  there  is  plenty 
of  excellent  work.  Rodin  is  again  represented  ; 
and  although  the  exhibition  of  drawings  and  prints 
is  not  quite  so  complete  as  it  was  last  year,  it  is  a 
highly  important  one. 

Jas.  Stanley  Little. 
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(Front  our  own 
Correspondents.) 

LONDON.— The 
Holland  Fine 
Art  Gallery  is 
certainly  doing 
its  best  to  keep 
up  the  excellent  reputation 
which  it  established  by  its 
first  exhibition.  At  present 
it  is  occupied  by  a  fresh 
collection  of  pictures  which 
are  almost  without  excep- 
tion admirably  representa- 
tive of  the  best  effort  of 
the  modern  Dutch  school, 
and  are  extremely  attractive 
as  examples  of  sound  tech- 
nique and  judicious  expres- 
sion. Nothing  trivial  or 
commonplace  appears,  and 
quite  a  number  of  the 
works  rank  as  artistic 
achievements  of  the  first 
importance.  One  of  the 
most  notable  is  a  large, 
freely-painted  sketch,  The 
Hearth,  by  James  Maris  ; 
and  scarcely  less  worthy  of 
attention  are  the  brilliant 
colour  study,  A  Japanese 
Lady,  by  G.  H.  Breitner, 
The  Cradle,  a  very  ably 
treated  interior  by  A.  Neu- 
huys,  and  the  drawings  of 
^L  Bauer.  Some  land- 
scapes in  oil  and  water- 
colour  by  G.  Poggenbeek,  a 
reserved  and  sombre  sea- 
scape by  T.  H.  de  Bock, 
and  some  smaller  pictures 
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and  drawings  by  Josef  Israels,  Mauve,  Bosboom, 
and  W.  Maris,  greatly  help  the  show. 


At  the  French  Gallery  a  monumental  canvas 
by  a  noted  master  made  a  centre  of  interest 
in  an  exhibition  of  very  high  quality.  Turner's 
Raby  Castle,  Yorkshire,  a  superb  example  of  his 
finest  and  most  accomplished  achievement, 
appeared  to  represent  the  British  School  at  its 
best,  and  gave  visitors  to  the  gallery  an  excellent 
chance  of  comparing  his  robust  method  with  the 
daintier  artifices  of  Corot  or  the  more  formal  pre- 
conceptions of  Troyon.  In  this  way,  and  as  an 
illustration  of  the  practice  of  the  French  roman- 
ticists, Corot's  Danse  des  Nyinplies  was  scarcely 
less  significant  than  the  Raby  Castle  ;  and  Troyon's 
Driving  Geese  was  equally  acceptable  as  an 
avowal  of  one  particular  phase  of  artistic  beUef. 
The  juxtaposition  of  three  such  canvases  was 
most  instructive  ;  and  as  with  them  were  shown 
other  works  of  leading  masters,  the  collection 
altogether  was  exceptionally  valuable  as  an 
educational  display. 


The  majority  of  our  readers  will  be  familiar  with 
the  subtlety  and  charm  of  Mr.  Martin  Harvey's 
fine  performance  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre 
of  Sydney  Carton  in  "  The  Only  Way."     A  clever 


performance  deserves  a  clever  poster,  and  this  has 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Hassall.  A  reproduc- 
tion of  it  appears  upon  the  opposite  page. 


Mr.  P.  Fletcher-Watson,  whose  drawing.  High 
Mass,  Burgos  Cathedral,  is  reproduced,  is  well 
known  as  the  founder  and  first  President  of  the 
Australian  Academy  of  Arts,  an  association  that 
has  done  much  to  spread  a  taste  for  art  in  the 
colonies.  He  is  a  sincere  and  skilful  artist,  with  a 
sound  knowledge  of  technical  essentials,  and  has 
exhibited  good  work  from  time  to  time  in  this 
country.  

Mr.  Mortimer  Menpes  has,  as  usual,  something 
fresh  to  say  in  the  exhibition  of  his  work  which  is 
now  open  at  Messrs.  Dowdes well's  Clallcry.  In 
addition  to  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Brown  Potter 
referred  to  on  page  91,  he  is  showing  a  few 
coloured  etchings,  among  which  is  to  be  noted  a 
very  successful  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and 
also  some  pencil  drawings,  faintly  tinted  with  colour, 
which  illustrate  an  original  adaptation  of  a  device 
which  was  fashionable  many  years  ago. 


M.  Paul  Helleu  is  exhibiting  some  extremely 
characteristic  etchings  and  pastel  drawings  at 
Mr.  Dunthorne's  Gallery,  delightful  examples  of  his 
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curiously  artificial  but  extremely  attrac- 
tive work.  Many  of  them  are  portraits 
of  pretty  children,  and  elegant  young 
women  whose  fashionable  graces  he  has 
a  knack  of  treating  most  seductively. 
Apart  from  their  subjects,  however,  these 
examples  of  his  work  are  full  of  interest 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  technical 
performance  which  they  display.  They 
are  handled  with  consummate  skill,  and 
have  in  the  highest  degree  the  charm  that 
belongs  to  exquisite  craftsmanship. 


Some  very  important  pictures  by  great 
foreign  artists  have  lately  been  on  view 
at  Messrs.  Obach's  Gallery — canvases  by 
Corot,  Jacque,  Diaz,  Rousseau,  Troyon, 
Harpignies,  and  other  men  of  like  con- 
viction. Hardly  anything  was  included 
in  the  collection  which  was  not  marked 
by  technical  merits  of  the  most  notable 
kind,  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
show  was  eminently  impressive.  The 
one  picture  which  overshadowed  all  the 
rest  was  a  magnificent  landscape,  The 
Harvest  Moon,  by  Daubigny,  one  of  those 
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superbly  constructed  and 
exquisitely  understood  re- 
cords of  nature  which  he 
could,  at  his  best,  produce 
with  a  degree  of  mastery 
that  scarcely  any  of  his 
contemporaries  could 
equal.  Its  qualities  of 
handling,  its  subtlety  of 
atmosphere,  and  charm  of 
colour,  were  quite  super- 
lative, and  its  presence  in 
the  show  added  a  touch  of 
rare  distinction  to  a  col- 
lection already  remarkable. 


EMBROIDERED   PANEL 
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Up  -  to  -  dateness  is  not 
usually  a  feature  of  designs 
intended  for  embroidery, 
and  it  is  with  all  the  more 
pleasure,  therefore,  that  we 
give  illustrations  of  two 
panels  by  Mr.  Philip  Ains- 
wo'.h,  which  show  a  dis- 
tinctly modern  feeling. 


FROM  AN  AUTO-LITHO- 
GRAPH. BY  JEAN  VEHKR 
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M.  Benjamin  Constant's  portraits,  shown  during 
June  in  the  galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  gave, 
as  a  group,  a  much  better  impression  than  it  has 
been  possible  to  derive  from  the  isolated  examples 
of  his  work  which  have  been  seen  of  late  years  at 
the  Academy.  The  collection  consisted 
of  twenty-one  canvases,  two  of  which,  M. 
Paul  Sohi'ge  and  Madmne  Emma  Cah'i; 
were  full  lengths,  and  the  rest  half 
lengths  or  bust  portraits.  Perhaps  the 
finest  piece  of  painting  in  the  show  was 
the  picture  of  M.  Le  Comfe  Vitali,  a  very 
strong  and  ably  characterised  study  of  a 
well  marked  personality ;  but  as  a  digni- 
fied rendering  of  a  refined  type  the  head 
of  Monsieur  Chaplain  was  hardly  less 
remarkable.  The  selection  of  subjects 
was  thoroughly  judicious,  for  all  sides  of 
the  artist's  capacity  were  illustrated,  and 
examples  of  each  of  his  various  points 
of  view  in  portrait  painting  were  included. 
Within  the  comparatively  narrow  limits 
of  the  collection  an  excellent  summary 
of  his  all-round  strength  was  provided. 


high,  and  will  be  placed  in  St.  Augustine's  Square, 
Bristol,  on  a  pedestal  of  polished  stone,  with  four 
decorative  panels  representing  the  four  charitable 
societies  of  Bristol  founded  by  Edward  Colston. 


M 


ANC  HESTER.— We 
have  pleasure  in  giving 
illustrations  of  some 
recent  work  by  Mr.  John 
Cassidy,  including  the 
admirable  bust  of  Mr.  George  Milner, 
now  at  the  New  Gallery,  London,  and  the 
bust  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Hall^.  The 
statue  of  Edward  Colston,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  also  given,   is  over  9  feet 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Cooper's  coloured  bas-relief,  of  which 
an  illustration  is  given,  was  exhibited  at  the  Man- 
chester Spring  I':xhibition.  The  subject  is  taken 
from  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims.  Iv  W. 

BRISTOL.— The  Spring  Exhibition  of 
pictures  by  West  of  England  artists 
brought  together  a  collection  of  works 
ranking  very  much  higher  than  any 
previous  exhibitions  in  this  city. 
Amongst  those  who  sent  pictures  were  Mr. 
Stanhope  A.  Forbes,  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  Mr. 
T.  C.  Gotcb,  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  and  a  number 
of  other  well-known  painters.  The  Academy  has 
now  an  increasing  and  representative  member- 
ship, and  appears  to  have  quite  cast  off  the 
amateurishness  from  which  it  so  long  suffered. 
A  feature  of  the  show  was  the  Monday  and 
Wednesday     afternoon    musical     recitals,    which 
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STATUE   OF   EDWARD   COLSTON 

BY  JOHN   CASSIDY 


proved  highly  successful,  the  double 
claims  of  painting  and  music  drawing  a 
large  throng  of  visitors  to  the  galleries 
on  those  days.  With  their  Art  Union, 
too,  the  committee  were  most  suc- 
cessful :  they  were  able  this  year  to 
increase  the  first  prize  to  the  value  of 
^150,  the  picture  selected  by  the 
winner  being  Light  in  the  WestLyons 
Cathedral,  a  delicate  and  beautifully 
drawn  work  by  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss, 
P.R.B.A.  

At  last,  although  matters  are  at  pre- 
sent in  an  embryonic  stage,  some  idea 
of  establishing  a  municipal  Art  Gallery 
is  slowly  gaining  ground.  Already  Sir 
W.  H.  Wills  has  purchased  a  fine  canvas, 
and  is  only  waiting  to  present  it  to  the 
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city  till  the  corporation  provide  a  place  in  which  to 
hang  it.  At  present  the  Bristol  Academy  is  pre- 
senting a  free  exhibition  to  the  public,  local  artists 
having  come  forward  nobly  with  gifts  of  canvases  to 
assist  in  swelling  the  number  of  pictures  already  in 
the  possession  of  the  committee  ;  but  it  is  felt,  and 
justly  so,  that  the  lack  of  a  municipal  gallery  in  a 
city  of  this  size  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  its  inhabit- 
ants and  their  corporation. 


and  under  the  auspices  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Olbrich  and  Hofmann,  well  seconded  by  Messrs. 
Moser,  Engelhart,  and  others,  they  contrive  to 
give  to  the  decorative  arrangement  of  their  build- 
ing a  fresh  character  with  every  new  exhibition. 
This  shows  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  good  judg- 
ment which  cannot  fail  to  act  beneficially  on  the 
public  in  general.  It  moreover  helps  to  stimu'ate 
the  progress  of  the  modern  art  of  this  country  in 
a  wholesome  manner. 


Plastic  art  was  exhibited 
on  a  large  scale  by  an 
over-life-size  plaster  group 
(by  the  sculptor  Arthur 
Strasser)  representing  Marc 
Antony  driving  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  tame  lions. 
This  large  group  will  be 
executed  in  bronze  and 
placed  in  a  public  square 
between  the  two  National 
Museums  on  the  Burg- 
Ring.  In  addition  to  this 
the  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Arch- 
duke Albrecht  has  been 
unveiled.  It  is  an  eques- 
trian statue,  of  a  somewhat 
conventional  character,  by 
Professor  Zumbusch,  and 
has  been  placed  in  a 
favourable  position  on  the 
high  platform  in  front  of 
the  Albertina  Gallery,  the 
famous  building,  contain- 
ing the  fine  collection 
of  drawings  by  old  and 
modern  masters,  which  was 
presented  to  the  State  by 
the  deceased  Archduke. 


BUST  OK   MARK  TWAIN 


VIENNA. — In  the  course  of  the  past 
four  months  there  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  modern  art  exhibitions  in 
Vienna.  Excellent  foreign  art  is  now 
displayed  at  almost  every  exhibition 
here,  but  it  is  the  home  product  that  is  steadily 
gaining  ground  and  deserves  particular  attention. 


The  Secessionists  are  making  admirable  progress, 


\    1  KODOROWNA   RIES 

Besides  these  monu- 
mental plaster  groups  there 
were  some  interesting  portrait-busts  in  marble,  by 
Theresa  Feodorowna  Ries,  a  young  Russian  sculptor 
who  has  been  living  for  some  years  in  Vienna. 
The  lady  has  been  studying  for  a  short  time  under 
the  guidance  of  Professor  Edmund  Hellmar,  whose 
marble  bust  she  exhibited,  besides  several  others, 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  Secessionists.  At  the 
present  time  the  artist  is  working  by  herself  in  an 
independent  and  vigorous  style,  to  which  some 
larger   works   can    bear  witness.     Her  strong  in- 
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dividuality  may,  perhaps,  be  best  seen  in  the  figure 
of  Lucifer,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  on 
page  128.  The  inscription,  "Ebenbild  Gottes, 
bist  du  gliicklich,"  gives  additional  accentuation  to 
the  original  idea  of  the  artist. 


Among  the  younger  Austrian  artists  who  have 
recently  come  to  the  front,  there  are  three  who 
deserve  especial  attention — Messrs.  Maximilian 
Lenz,  Ferdinand  Andri,  and  Max  Kurzweil.  Mr. 
Kurzweil,  after  studying  for  some  years  in  France, 
has  returned  to  Vienna,  and  is  now  developing  into 
a  spirited  and  even  brilliant  colourist.  The  portrait 
of  the  artist's  wife  (illustrated  on  this  page),  exhibited 
at  the  last  Secessionists'  Exhibition,  shows  him  at 


his  best.  The  broad  handling  of  the  brush,  the 
fine  modelling  and  grace  of  line,  combined  with  a 
certain  languor,  expressed  in  the  slight  drooping  of 
the  head  and  curve  of  the  neck,  give  to  the  picture 
quite  a  charm  of  its  own.  In  regard  to  colouring 
the  contrasts  are  very  bold  :  a  green  and  blue  pattern 
of  large  flowers  on  the  sofa,  upon  which  the  silk 
dress  of  shining  orange  spreads  out  its  folds.  This 
very  strong  orange-yellow  makes  the  flesh  tints  of 
the  extended  arms  and  shoulders  appear  somewhat 
pale  and  whitish  in  contrast,  the  delicate  comple.\ion 
of  the  face  being  again  relieved  by  the  rich  black 
hair.  Altogether  an  interesting  and  novel  piece 
of  colouring.  The  artist  has  solved  this  difficult 
problem  well. 


A   rORTRAIT 
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DESIGN    FOR   A   NEWSPAPER  COVER 


Mr.  Lenz  gives  what  may  be  termed  a  symphony 
in  blue  in  his  large  canvas  entitled  A  Day  Lream 
(illustrated  on  page  1 29).  There  is  a  graceful  charm 
and  a  dreamy  yet  sparkling  beauty  about  this  work 
which  renders  it  a  fine  piece  of  imaginative  painting. 
The  dancing  maidens  are  of  a  distinctly  Viennese 
type,  slightly  idealised  into  dreamland.  The 
sky  and  the  whole  keynote  of  the  picture  is  a 
variegated  combination  of  rich  deep  blues  and 
greens,  with  the  white  flowers  delicately  dotted 
about  the  meadow.  The  garlands  of  the  fairies  are 
sprinkled  with  gold,  and  the  whole  is  cast  in  the 
fading  lines  of  approaching  twilight. 
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fully  characterised,  are  the 
studies  in  pastels  of  Gali- 
cian  peasantry  by  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Andri,  of  which 
we  give  an  example  on 
page  130.  The  young 
artist  has  come  before  the 
public  for  the  first  time 
this  year  with  a  collection 
of  pastels,  oil  studies,  and 
sketches,  which  betray 
an  earnest  and  vigorous 
talent. 


There  was  also  an  inter- 
esting triptych  by  a  young 
Austrian,  Ferdinand 
Dorsch,  called  Ein 
deutsches  Lied.  A  fine 
etching  by  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Schmutzer,  giving  a  life- 
like study  of  the  features 
of  the  honorary  President, 
Mr.  Rudolf  von  Alt,  is  also 
worthy  of  praise.  Messrs. 
Klimt,  Moll,  Engelhart, 
Stohr,  Roller,  and  Hanisch 
were  likewise  seen  to  ad- 
vantage in  several  works 
of  original  character, 
though  not  all  of  equal 
merit.  W.  S. 
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Quite  of  a  different  stamp,  very  true  and  power- 
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-^LORENCE.— 
The  Florentine 
Society  for  the 
Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts 
has  lately  closed  its  annual  exhibition  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  The  show  of  pictures  was  unfor- 
tunately so  thoroughly  tainted  by  the  merely  pretty 
that  one  would  have  been  glad  of  even  a  strident 
note  to  break  the  monotony.  The  work  was  for  the 
most  part  conscientious,  but  was  flat,  wanting  in 
atmosphere,  quite  unenthusiastic.  A  small  picture 
by  Giuseppe  Ricci  stood  out,  however,  for  truth 
and  solidity.  It  is  entitled  La  Questua  nelP  Ora- 
torio, and  is  excellent  in  its  treatment  of  the  white 
dress  of  the  (jiiesfiianfe,  of  the  white  cloth  on  the 
prie-dieu,  of  the  white  veils  of  the  children,  shadowed 
and  toned  in  the  mysterious  light  of  the  church. 
The  red  drapery  behind  shows  the  same  truth  of 
light  effect.      The   heads  of  the  children    before 
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whom  the  questuante  stands  are  deliciously  fresh 
and  characteristic,  each  with  a  type  of  its  own. 
This  picture  was  first  exhibited  in  Paris,  where  it 
received  an  honourable  mention. 


A  good  piece  of  purely  decorative  work  is  Signor 
Antonio  Rizzi's  design  for  a  newspaper  cover,  with 
its  superb  white  peacock  standing  out  against  a 
row  of  dark  cypresses. 


Among  the  very  few  works  of  sculpture  exhibited 
we  may  note  Professor  Dante  Sodini's  bust,  Fraiiga? 


lion  Flectar.  It  is  really  admirable  for  the  bold 
movement  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  might 
easily  have  degenerated  into  theatricality.  There 
is  a  freshness  of  impression  about  the  work  which 
carries  conviction  to  the  spectator.  The  same 
artist — to  whom,  by-the-bye,  Gladstone  sat  for  his 
portrait — exhibits  a  medallion  likeness  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  an  extremely  well-modelled  bust, 
quatirocentista  in  its  realism,  of  a  Florentine  gentle- 
man.   

Societies  seem  to  be  epidemic  in  Italy  just  now. 
The  other  day  it  was  the 
Corporazione    in    Venice, 
now  it  is  the  Italian  Society 
for  Public  Art,  founded  and 
established   in    Florence  a 
short  time  ago.     Its  aims, 
however  laudable,  seem  to 
an  English  mind  somewhat 
rhetorically   expressed. 
They  are :  (a)  to  revive  the 
love   of  Art  by  diffusing  a 
taste  for  it  and  by  promot- 
ing and  elei'ating  its  cult 
among   all   classes ;  (b)  to 
apply    Art    to    everything 
that  is  of  public  utility  and 
of   common    use,   adapting 
it  to  the  results  of  scientific 
progress  and  filling  up  tlie 
abyss  between  the  manifesta- 
tion of  art  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  life ;  (c)  to  see  tluU 
artistic  laws  be  respected  in 
buildings,  and  in  objects  of 
private   use   whenever  tJuy 
are  exposed  to  tlie  public ; 
(d)    to   diffuse   among   tlu 
public   tlu    conviction    that 
Art  is  one  of  the  principal 
!  ictors  of  civilisation  and  of 
material  '.cell-being,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  social 
functions.       The   order   is 
certainly  a  large  one.      If 
its    fine-sounding    phrases 
mean  anything,  they  mean 
that  this  group  of  artists, 
critics   and  professors    are 
L;()ing  deliberately  to  try  to 
invert  the  order  of  evolu- 
tion  by  making   a  people 
consciously  artistic   before 
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it  has  reached  the  stage  of 
material  prosperity  which 
gives  leisure  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  innate 
artistic  tendencies.  It  is 
just  possible,  however,  that 
by  hitching  its  waggon  to 
a  star,  this  society  may 
succeed  in  attaining  aims 
less  grandiose  :  in  prevent- 
ing the  repetition,  for  ex- 
ample, of  such  a  horror  as 
the  modern  centre  of 
Florence  with  its  preten- 
tious houses,  dumpy  King 
Victor,  and  colossal  figures 
of  whitewashed  brick  and 
iron  keeping  guard  over 
the  town  which  has  arisen 
from  its  ancient  squalor. 


The  society  comprises  a 
central  committee  estab- 
lished in  Florence,  com- 
posed of  a  Directive 
Council  whose  President 
is  the  Syndic  of  the  city, 
and  of  five  Commissions 
which  occupy  themselves  with  various  phases  of  the 
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work   set   forth  in  the 
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programme  :  propaganda, 
exhibitions  of  ancient, 
modern,  and  industrial 
art,  financial  questions, 
&c.  The  Commissions 
are  responsible  to  the 
Directive  Council.  A 
general  assembly  will 
be  held  within  the  first 
three  months  of  each 
year. 


A    SU.MMER    evening" 


BY    M.    I'lETSCHMANN 


It  will  be  interesting 
to  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  the  movement : 
to  see  whether  it  will  be 
able  to  do  any  real 
good,  or  whether  it  will 
simply  give  rise  to  much 
aesthetic  and  superficial 
chatter. 

I.  M.  A. 
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DRESDEN.— The  German  National 
Exhibition  does  not  prove  to  have 
been  selected  with  the  same  amount 
of  care  as  the  International  one  of 
1897  (the  standard  of  which  was 
quite  exceptionally  high),  but  as  far  as  arrangement 
is  concerned  it  is  quite  equal  to  it.  It  virtually  is 
our  "Academy"  or  "Salon,"  but  visitors  from 
London  are  most  agreeably  surprised  at  the  mise- 
en-scene  here.  There  are  no  skied  pictures  ;  very 
often  there  is  only  one  row  on  a  line  with  the  visi- 
tor's eye,  never  more  than  two.     Artists  exhibit  in 


groups  ;  there  is  no  hotchpotch  of  irrelevant  work. 
The  hangings  of  the  walls  and  even  the  carpeting 
on  the  floors  are  tinted  differently  in  each  room, 
to  suit  the  general  tone  of  the  works  hung  there. 


The  display  of  works  of  applied  art  is  especially 
interesting.  There  are  over  a  dozen  compart- 
ments, and  each  is  fitted  up  as  a  room  in  itself, 
containing  only  such  articles  as  one  would  look  for 
in  that  room.  A  staircase  hall  by  Rose,  a  children's 
nursery  by  Ubbelohde  and  Bertsch,  a  bedroom  by 
Pankok,  a  dining-room  for  a  seaside  or  summer 
residence  by  Diilfer,  and  a  music-room  by  Riemer- 
schmied,  are  all  worthy  of  commendation.  These 
artists  are  all  painters  and  etchers  who  have  be- 
come "art-workers  "  for  the  time  being. 


The  Exhibition  embraces  as  many  as  five  "  one- 
man  "shows.  A.  Hildebrandt,  Germany's  "classical  " 
sculptor,  has  sent  his  Luna  (for  which  a  special 
little  temple-like  room  was  built),  and  some  two 
dozen  further  works,  shown  together  in  another 
room.  C.  Seffner,  of  Leipsic,  also  has  a  room  to 
himself.  He  has,  among  other  things,  a  very 
successful  marble  bust  of  Klinger.  Klinger  is 
allotted  a  room,  which  contains  his  huge  canvas, 
Christ  in  Olympus,  two  marbles,  and  a  plaster 
model.  Finally,  Hans  Unger  and  F.  Lenbach 
each  has  a  room  to  himself. 


If  the  standard  of  the  paintings  as  a  whole  was 
somewhat  higher  two  years  ago,  it  was  because  the 
method  of  collecting  the  work  was  better.  Then 
Dresden  sent  its  delegates  to  London,  Paris, 
Munich,  Italy,  &c.,  each  picking  out  the  identical 
work  he  wanted.  This  year  invitations  were  sent 
to  the  corporations  and  artists,  the  choice  of  the 
work  being  left  to  them. 


MOIIIKR   AND   Cml.Ii 
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The  Karlsruhe  Kiinstlerbund's  exhibit  is  excel- 
lent ;  that  and  the  Dresden  Secessionists'  are 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  rooms  there.  While 
unable  to  enumerate  all  the  good  work  by  Dresden 
artists,  I  should  like  to  mention  at  least  a  few. 
P.  Poeppelmann's  marble  group,  Mother  and  Child^ 
attracts  considerable  attention.  R.  Sterl  has  con- 
tributed a  portrait,  a  splendid  landscape,  and  two 
very  interesting,  good-sized  canvases  of  labourers. 
W.  Ritter  has  sent  three  exquisite  landscapes  full 
of  light,  colour  and  sound  workmanship.  M. 
Pietschmann's  four  paintings  are  rather  unequal, 
the  most  successful  and  sincere  being  A  Summer 
Evening,  with  men  bathing  after  sunset  in  a  pool 
shaded  by  dark  trees.     G.  Miiller-Breslau's  land- 
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scapes  are  excellent  as  usual,  especially  one  with  a 
woman  classically  draped,  which  proves  him  to  be 
an  able  figure-draughtsman  too. 


Among  the  portraits,  two  are  especially  striking. 
A.  Pepino's  portrait  of  a  lady  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  arrangement.  All  the  details  have  been  cleverly 
selected  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  purple 
■dress  of  the  lady,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  chosen 
with  singular  taste  to  set  off  the  head.  It  is  a  little 
symphony  of  colour.  Unger's  portrait  of  himself 
presents  almost  opposite  virtues,  but  not  minor 
ones.  It  was  done  in  Sicily,  and  one  can  well 
imagine  that  visions  of  Antonello  da  Messina  rose 
to  his  mind's  eye  as  he  worked.  There  is  a  simple 
straightforwardness  and  grandeur  of  style  about  the 
portrait.  The  sunburnt  full  face  contrasts  forcibly 
with  the  white  of  the  jersey  and  the  opaque  blue 
of  the  background,  and  by  reducing  the  scheme  of 
light  and  shade  to  its  simplest  form  and  setting 
aside  all  strongly-cast  shadows,  he  has  succeeded 
in  infusing  admirable  qualities  into  his  work. 

H.  W.  S. 

REVIEWS  OF  RECEXT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Crisantemes.  By  Alexandre  de  Riquer. 
■(Barcelona  :  A.  Verdaguer). — This  is  a  most  ex- 
quisitely dainty  volume  and  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  author  and  artist,  and  the  printer. 
Almost  every  one  of  its  "  precious  "  little  pages 
■contains  some  design  or  illustration  printed  in 
colours,  each  one  of  which  is  fresh  and  piquant — 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  tints  being 
■entirely  harmonious  and  satisfactory.  Lovers  and 
collectors  of  artistic  volumes  should  not  fail  to 
secure  a  copy  of  this  work. 

The  Filgrim's  Progress.  By  John  Bunvan. 
"With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
Illustrated  by  George  Woolliscroft  Rhead, 
Frederick  Rhead,  and  Louis  Rhead.  (London  : 
C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.).— This  edition  is  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  large  amount  of  labour  bestowed 
•by  the  brothers  Rhead  upon  the  illustrations. 
Over  one  hundred  and  twenty  important  full-page 
compositions  and  border  designs,  the  quality  of 
which  is  in  every  respect  admirable,  are  incorporated 
in  the  work.  We  could  have  wished  that  the  founts 
of  type  employed  had  been  selected  with  better 
judgment.  As  it  is,  the  excellent  illustrations  are 
marred  not  a  little  by  the  anachronism  in  style 
•between  them  and  the  letterpress.  A  finer  quality  of 
.paper  and  better  printing  should  have  been  accorded 
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to  such  notably  good  decoration.  We  trust,  in 
justice  to  the  artists'  work,  that  if  another  edition 
of  the  book  be  called  for  these  defects  may  be 
remedied. 

Hans  A'lderse/i's  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated  by 
Helen  Stration.  (London  :  George  Newnes, 
Ltd.).— Published  in  fourteen  parts  at  dd.  each. 
The  publishers  may  be  congratulated  upon  this 
excellent  edition  of  an  ever-popular  work.  The 
four  hundred  illustrations  are  full  of  vivacity  and 
charm  and  add  not  a  little  to  the  value  of  the 
book. 

Oniamenl  in  European  Silks.  By  Alan  S. 
Cole.  (London  :  Debenham  &  Freebody.)  Price 
32.?.  net. — The  ornamentation  of  tissues  from  an 
historical  no  less  than  an  artistic  point  of  view  is 
a  fascinating  subject,  especially  so  when  the  work 
of  the  Saracenic,  Sicilian,  and  Venetian  periods 
are  under  discussion.  The  decorative  value  of  the 
work  produced  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries  has  probably  never  been 
surpassed,  and  the  characteristics  of  design  in 
those  periods  cannot  be  too  well  known  to  the 
ornamentist.  Mr.  Cole  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  in  this  book  a  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions of  excellent  examples  of  old  brocades  and 
embroideries,  respecting  which  he  discourses  with 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  is 
so  well  known  to  possess. 

The  Life  of  William  Morris.  By  J.  W.  Mackail. 
(London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.).  2  vols. 
Price  32J.— Mr.  Mackail  has  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing a  most  readable  and  valuable  biography  of  the 
well-known  poet,  socialist,  and  decorator.  Not 
only  has  he  worked  most  conscientiously  to  gather 
every  possible  item  of  information  that  could  be 
of  service  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
life  and  character,  aims  and  abilities,  of  this  notable 
Englishman,  but  he  has  so  selected  and  woven 
his  facts  together  as  to  compel  the  interest  of  the 
reader,  and  to  lead  him  fascinated  from  page  to 
page  as  by  a  romance. 

^\■illiam  Morris  was  an  enthusiast  whose  efforts 
were  directed  to  carry  out,  untramelled  by  conven- 
tionalities, the  bent  of  his  inclination.  Intended 
for  the  Church,  his  innate  love  of  art,  fostered  by 
his  friendships  and  surroundings  at  O.xford,  deter- 
mined him  to  abandon  the  career  that  had  been 
selected  for  him  and  to  adopt  that  of  architecture. 
From  architecture  he  soon  wandered  into  painting 
and  poetry,  and  finally  discovered  a  vacancy  in  the 
professions  which  he  was  well  fitted  to  fill— that  of 
decorator.  The  decorator  forty  years  ago,  was, 
strictly  speaking,  a  trader  in  whom  the  qualifications 
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of  the  artist  were  but  rarely  present.  It  lay  with 
Morris  more  than  with  any  other  man  of  his  time 
to  perceive  the  possibilities  of  the  craft  and  to  raise 
it  out  of  the  ruts  of  commonplace  commercialism 
into  a  fine  art.  That  he  carried  that  art  to  a 
supreme  height  can  scarcely  be  claimed  for  him  ; 
but  that  his  example  rendered  it  easier  for  others 
to  surpass  him  in  their  efforts  in  the  right  direction 
must  be  evident  to  all.  A  greater  debt  is  due 
to  Morris  than  is  commonly  realised  at  the 
present  day  ;  but  when  the  civilising  spirit  of  art 
and  its  universal  application  shall  be  recognised 
at  its  true  worth  by  the  people  at  large,  then 
will  the  pioneer  efforts  of  this  remarkable  man 
receive  the  attention  and  praise  which  are  their 
due.  Mr.  Mackail  has  done  a  good  work  both  for 
present  and  future  generations  in  chronicling  with 
so  much  sympathy  the  life  of  William  Morris,  and 
we  can  most  cordially  recommend  his  volumes  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers, 

TheChiswick  Shakespeare.  Illustrated  by  Bvam 
Shaw.  (London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.)  Price 
\s.  6d.  net  per  volume. — We  have  received  the 
first  two  volumes,  "The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  and 
"Hamlet,"  of  this  most  dainty  edition.  The  type 
is  readable  and  well  printed,  the  illustrations  are 
happily  conceived  and  suitably  executed  in  har- 
mony with  the  te.xt.  The  title-pages  by  Mr. 
Moira  are  quaintly  appropriate,  and  the  design  in 
gold  upon  the  green  cloth  cover  is  attractive. 
But  a  few  years  ago  such  volumes  would  have 
been  deemed  worthy  to  be  considered  editions 
de  luxe.  To-day  the  low  price  at  which  they  are 
offered  to  the  public  alone  prevents  them  being  so 
regarded. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  Illustrated  by  Henry 
OsPOVAT.  (London  and  New  York  :  John  Lane.) 
Price  3^.  dd.  net. — .Mr.  Ospovat's  name  will  be 
familiar  to  readers  of  The  Studio  as  the  author 
of  some  particularly  well-conceived  and  well-drawn 
designs  for  book-plates  which  have  been  presented 
from  time  to  time  in  its  pages.  That  he  should 
turn  his  attention  to  the  decorative  illustration  of 
books  has  been  felt  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  by 
those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  his  work. 
His  first  serious  attempt  in  that  direction  is,  we 
believe,  in  the  volume  now  before  us.  His  task 
has  been  by  no  means  a  light  one,  but  he  has 
accomplished  it  with  excellent  judgment  and  right 
feeling.  His  drawings  are  not  merely  technically 
good;  they  have  been  inspired  with  true  poetic 
sentiment.  We  think  we  can  discern  a  great  future 
for  this  young  artist  and  we  shall  look  forward  with 
pleasurable  anticipation  to  his  further  efforts. 
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1.        V.       (A  XXXIV.,  XXXV.,  XXXVI.) 

The  awards  in   these   competitions- 
will  be  announced  in  a  future  number. 

Design  Sv.mbolical  of  "  Pe.\ce." 
(B  XXX VL) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Pooscat  (Ida  F.  Ravaison,  31  Greville  Road, 
Kilburn,  N.W.). 

The  Second  Prize  {HalJ-a-guinea),  to  J/.  5.  T. 
(May  Seddon  Tyrer,  Southam  Villa,  Prestburg 
Road,  Cheltenham). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following : 
Epmjay  (Frank  Jones)  ;  MalvoHo  (Olive  Allen)  ;. 
Artet  Liberie  (Franz  Galliard) ;  Shanghei  (S.  Ruth 
Canton)  ;  and  Veset  (Ernest  Koie). 

Special  Competition  for  British  Colonies. 
A  Landscape. 
The  First   Prize   {Three  guineas)  is  awarded, 
to  Purakanui  (Peter  Mclntyre,  Koikorai,  Dune- 
din,  N.Z.). 

The  Second  Prize  {Two  guineas)  to  Bunge- 
worgorai  (Martyn  Roberts,  Gladstone  Road,  S. 
Brisbane,  Queensland). 

The  Third  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Scallywag- 
(Frank  Brookesmith,  84  River  Street,  South  Yarra,. 
Melbourne). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
Flop  (Percy  F.  Hockings) ;  A\  A.  C.  (M.  Emily 
Carr) ;  Saki  (Isabel  McDonald)  ;  and  Tepi  Laut 
(E.  Lorenz  Meyer). 

Study  of  a  Fish. 
(C  XXII.) 
The  awards  in  this  competition  are  unavoidably 
held  over. 

(D  XX.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Ruth  (Miss  C.  W.  Ellis,  Summersburg,  Shalford,. 
Guildford). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea)  to  Aehtung 
(W.  S.  Corder,  4  Rosella  Place,  North  Shields).^ 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
Clodhopper  (R.  J.  Haines) ;  Duffer  (Nellie  M. 
Paula);  Paleon  (Hugh  Price);  //ops  (Caroline 
H.  Genmer);  /alp  (L.  Didier  des  Gachons):. 
Kenna,/uhair  (Miss  Christian  H.  Curie);  Prttt)' 
Poll  (Seymour  Conway) ;  Sweet  /\a  (Pauline 
Rochussen) ;  Totcnhalcm  (James  P.  Jones) ;  and^ 
Viaggiatore  (Miss  Moore). 
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Awards  in  "  The  Studio''  Prize  Competitions 


The  Lax  Figure 


HE  LAY  FIGURl'.  OX   LOCAL 
PATRIOTISM. 


T 

I  "  1  UK  absence  of  local  patriotism,  by 

which  I  mean  pride  in  one's  own  county, 
town,  or  village,  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  deplor- 
able outcomes  of  centralisation.  Art  has  been  a 
great  sufferer  from  this  cause.  It  has  destroyed  its 
individuality,"  said  the  Lay  Figure. 

"  Well,  you  can't  go  back  to  the  Heptarchy,  nor 
abolish  steam  locomotion,"  said  the  Man  with  a 
Clay  Pipe,  "and  as  for  picture  shows  nothing 
could  be  more  ghastly  than  these  county  exhibi- 
tions." 

"That  is  exactly  my  complaint,"  exclaimed  the 
Lay  Figure,  "  they  are  generally  ghasdy  enough,  but 
they  needn't  be.  If,  for  instance,  the  men  born 
in  any  given  county,  or  who  by  living  and  working 
in  it  have  made  it  their  own,  would  be  true  to  it 
and  send  of  their  best  to  a  local  exhibition  instead 
of  sending  the  sweepings  of  their  studios,  each 
county,  or  at  all  events  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
might  have  annual  shows  which  would  keep  up 
a  high  standard  of  art  in  every  centre." 

"But,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe,  "a 
prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  city,  and  again, 
a  painter  must  get  his  stuff  to  London  to  put  it  to 
the  test  of  comparison  and  competition  with  the 
art  of  the  whole  kingdom." 

"Of  course  he  must,"  answered  the  Lay  Figure, 
"  but  I  am  thinking  of  painters  whose  work  has 
been  put  to  this  test.  Moreover,  loyalty  to  the 
district  which  has  given  a  painter  his  inspira- 
tion is  not  even  strong  enough  to  induce  him  to 
send  of  his  best  to  county  exhibitions  held  in 
London.  The  Surrey  Art  Circle,  with  some 
notable  omissions,  has  a  large  percentage  of  the 
ablest  painters  living  in  Surrey.  I  have  just  seen 
its  exhibition,  and  find  that  not  more  than  three 
or  four  members  have  had  the  decency  to  send 
representative  work.  Now,  some  of  the  foremost 
landscape  painters  in  the  country  are  permanently 
setded  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  and  yet,  neither 
locally  nor  in  London,  is  it  possible  to  get  a  good 
show  from  any  of  these  counties,  either  collectively 
or  individually." 

"  No,  and  I  don't  believe  you  ever  will.  Painters 
get  very  little  local  support,  and  least  of  all  in  the 
home  counties.  Moreover,  you  cannot  regard  art 
as  a  local  affair  at  all.  Cricketers,  pugilists,  stock 
rearers,  are  different.  You  can  get  local  patriotism 
in  sport  and  agriculture,  but  not  in  art.  Again, 
the  difficulty  lies  deeper.  Whenever,  save  in  one 
notable  instance,  did  you  get  artists  to  combine 
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permanently  ?  All  my  recent  attempts  have  been 
gloomy  failures  and  I  can  explain  to  you  the 
reason."  The  Art  Reformer  was  warming  to 
his  subject,  but  the  Lay  Figure  pulled  him  up 
abruptly. 

"That,"  he  interjected,  "is  opening  up  quite 
another  subject,  and  before  we  go  into  it  I  should 
like  to  make  my  meaning  plain.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  men,  and  especially  landscape  men, 
who,  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  a  painter  takes 
away  from  a  scene,  as  a  reader  from  a  book,  what 
he  brings  to  it,  must  owe  something  to  the  place 
which  has  housed  him.  If  you  dispute  the  inspira- 
tion, he  at  least  owes  the  physical  facts  upon 
which  he  has  based  his  pictures  to  that  place. 
But  when  I  complained  of  the  lack  of  local 
patriotism  in  the  art  world,  I  meant  something 
deeper.  It  is  not  only  that  the  old  spirit  is  dead 
or  nearly  so,  which  made  men  take  a  deep  interest 
and  pride  in  the  beautifying  of  their  own  towns 
and  villages,  but  they  have  lost  all  interest  in  pre- 
serving what  of  natural,  arch£Eological  and  artistic 
beauty  may  belong  to  it." 

"  That,"  said  the  Journalist,  "  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
looks.  The  various  societies  for  the  preservation 
of  ancient  buildings  and  so  forth  —  there  are 
half  a  dozen  of  them — concern  themselves  from 
the  great  centre  with  these  matters,  because 
nowadays  men  go  out  to  seek  universal  beauty 
instead  of  being  contented  with  a  modicum  of  it 
at  home." 

"  Exactly  the  trouble,"  said  the  Lay  Figure, 
"and  exactly  my  point.  They  don't  care  about 
beauty  as  an  abiding  presence,  but  regard  it  as 
a  thing  to  be  put  on  and  taken  off  like  '  Sunday 
best.'  Each  man,  according  to  his  lights,  should 
attempt  to  beautify  his  immediate  surroundings 
and  conserve  what  of  beaut>-  has  come  down  to 
him.  As  for  artists  if  they  would  be  loyal  to  the 
place  which  shelters  them,  instead  of  hurrying  to 
London  and  throwing  their  offerings  into  the 
great  cesspool  which  obscures  them,  the  world 
would  be  a  far  happier  and  more  beautiful  place  to 
live  in." 

"To  hear  you  talk,"  growled  the  Man  with  a 
Clay  Pipe,  "one  would  think  all  artists  were  arch- 
angels, and  produced  works  of  art  simply  for  love 
of  humanity.  It  is  not  so.  They  all  have  to  live 
and  find  a  market  for  their  work.  Nobody  has 
the  courage  to  buy  English  work  save  from  big 
official  shows.  That's  the  case  in  a  nutshell. 
Local  patriotism  is  all  very  well,  but  it  doesn't 
pay." 

The  Lav  Figure. 
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Emile  Claus 


.HE  WORK  OF  EMILE  CLAUS. 
BY  GABRIEL  MOUREV. 


T 

I  Among  the  few  living  artists  in  whom 

Belgium  takes  pride,  and  who  bear  aloft 
in  foreign  lands  the  banner  of  Flemish  art,  at  a 
time  when  artistic  cosmopolitanism  is  steadily 
weakening  the  fertile  influence  of  local  tradition  ; 
among  the  artists  whose  characteristic  talent  and 
temperament  deserve  to  be  more  widely  known 
and  appreciated  beyond  the  borders  of  their  native 
land,  a  foremost  place  is  held  by  Emile  Claus. 

It  is  to  artists  such  as  Claus  that  Belgium  owes 
the  enviable  position  she  holds  in  the  modern  art 
movement.  Few  as  they  are  in  point  of  actual 
numbers,  they  may  be  considered  relatively  numer- 
ous when  the  comparative  insignificance  of  Belgium, 
both  geographical  and  political,  is  considered  ;  and 
thus  their  admirable  little 
country  has  become  one  of 
the  most  active  art  centres 
of  the  world,  capable  of 
holding  its  own,  by  virtue 
of  its  enlightenment,  its 
vitality,  its  originality, 
against  all  comers.  "No 
art  in  Belgium.  It  has 
left  the  country."  So 
wrote  Charles  Baudelaire. 
The  words  were  unjust  in 
1865,  and  were  he  alive  to- 
day the  author  of  "  Fleurs 
du  Mai "  would  not  dare 
to  repeat  them  now.  Bel- 
gian art  needs  no  defence. 
It  has  fought  its  own  inde- 
pendent way,  and  is  now 
recognised,  admired,  and 
envied  all  the  world  over. 
Belgium  itself  was  hardest 
to  conquer,  for  "  a  prophet 
is  without  honour  in  his 
own  country  " ;  but  when 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  and 
Munich  and  Venice,  and 
even  Pittsburg,  had  show- 
ered their  highest  distinc- 
tions on  the  Belgian 
sculptors  and  painters, 
whose  works  had  aroused 
only  a  passing  curiosity  in 
Brussels  and  Ghent  and 
Antwerp,  the  public  dis- 
covered it  was  time  to  be 
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proud  of  these  men ;  and  this  fact  once  recog- 
nised, appreciation  soon  became  general  and 
enthusiastic. 

Emile  Claus  was  born  at  Vive-Saint-Eloi,  in 
Western  Flanders,  in  1849.  His  father— Emile 
was  the  sixteenth  child — kept  a  grocery  and  pro- 
vision shop  by  the  weir  on  the  Lys,  his  customers 
being  chiefly  the  boatmen  passing  to  and  fro.  This 
was  not  a  very  favourable  soil  for  artistic  instinct, 
but  the  boy  was  hardly  out  of  long-clothes  before 
he  determined  to  become  a  painter.  By  way  of  a 
start  his  worthy  father,  proud  at  the  child's  ambi- 
tion, sent  him  ofi"  to  a  friend  of  his  at  Lille  to 
learn — the  pastry  business!  Confectionery  may 
be  an  art,  but  Emile  Claus  thought  othenvise. 
After  ten  months  of  apprenticeship  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  and  announced  to  his  father  that 
rather  than  continue  at  the  work  he  loathed  he 
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would  run  away,  and  go,  on  foot  if  need  be,  to 
Paris,  Art's  own  capital  !  A  few  days  later  the  boy 
was  back  in  his  native  village;  a  compromise  was 
effected,  and  the  unsuccessful  pastrycook  was 
allowed  to  devote  part  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
drawing  and  painting.  But  not  for  long.  His 
father's  next  idea  was  to  make  him  a  watchman 
on  the  railway  between  Anseghem  and  Ingel- 
munster;  but  so  indifferently  did  he  look  after 
the  workmen  placed  under  his  protection  that  he 
was  incontinently  sent  home — with  many  thanks  ! 
Another  brief  period  of  liberty,  and  then  Emile 
was  told  off  to  assist  one  of  his  brothers-in-law, 
who  was  in  the  linen  trade.  It  was  no  good ;  he 
had  not  the  least  inclination  for  serious,  profitable 
work.  They  sent  him  to  Ghent.  He  promptly 
made  his  way  to  Bruges,  where  he  spent  his  time 


wandering  through  the  ancient  streets  and  along 
the  canals,  delighted  to  watch  the  reflections  in  the 
still  waters  of  the  I^ac  d'Amour,  or  to  gaze  at  the 
churches  and  art  galleries.  \\"ould  he  ever  be  good 
for  anything,  beyond  daubing  every  available  piece 
of  woodwork  with  his  incoherent  brush  ?  Finally 
it  was  decided  that  at  all  cost  he  must  be  sent 
away  to  earn  his  living  alone,  and  Strasburg  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  exile. 

But  Providence  was  at  hand.  Peter  Benoit,  the 
musician,  as  was  his  custom  every  year,  came  for  a 
few  days  to  stay  with  his  parents,  who  lived  at 
Vive-Saint-Eloi.  He  chanced  to  notice  some  of 
the  young  painter's  despised  works,  and,  like  the 
true  artist  he  was,  saw  at  once  that,  despite  their 
ignorance  and  their  want  of  skill,  they  were  in- 
spired by  a  true  artistic  temperament.     He  con- 
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vinced  Kmilc's  mother  that  she  ought  to  send  him 
to  the  Antwerp  Academy.  As  for  the  father,  they 
would  use  a  httle  strategy  with  him,  in  order  to 
gain  his  consent.  As  soon  as  he  was  back  in 
Antwerp,  the  good-natured  musician  wired  to 
"Emile  Claus,  artiste-peintrc,"  as  follows:  "The 
director  of  the  Royal  Academy  wants  you.  Peter 
Benoit."  The  astonishment  caused  by  the  arrival 
of  this  official  missive  may  easily  be  imagined. 
After  a  long  discussion  the  family  at  last  resolved 
to  let  the  boy  go,  in  deference  to  the  desire  of  so 
exalted  a  functionary,  and  he  was  at  once  sum- 
moned to  appear.  Said  his  father  :  "  Your  mother 
and  I  have  decided  to  send  you  to  Antwerp  to 
study  painting.  Here  are  a  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  ;  and  remember  you  won't  receive  a  penny 
more  from  me.     Now,  be  off." 

^'ou  should  hear  Claus  tell  the  story  himself,  in 
his  own  picturesque  words  ;  hear  him  recount  how 
he  left  home  and  reached  Antwerp ;  how  he  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  studio  of  Jacob  Jacobs, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  de  Keyser,  whose  free 
pupil  he  was  at  the  Academy  ;  and  how,  at  the  end 
of  his  resources,  he  had  to  earn   his  daily  bread 


with  Joseph  Geefs,  the  statuary,  filling  up  his  time 
by  colouring  the  Cfiemins  de  la  Croix,  which  were 
the  sculptor's  speciality.  He  worked  all  day  long, 
and  at  night  gave  drawing  lessons  in  order  to  be 
able  to  keep  up  his  studies  at  the  Academy. 

"  Despite  the  influence — the  terrible,  inevitable 
influence — of  the  classic  formula;,  from  which  no 
one  can  escape,  I  had,"  says  Claus,  as  he  recalls 
these  bygone  days,  "  preserved  from  my  free  life  in 
the  open  air,  a  deep  love  for  all  that  was  real.  Out- 
door scenes,  however  commonplace,  scenes  palpi- 
tating and  vibrating  with  life  and  air,  interested 
me  infinitely  more  than  the  contemplation  of  the 
models,  no  matter  how  lifelike,  stuck  in  conven- 
tional attitudes,  which  we  were  made  to  copy  in 
the  cold  light  of  the  workrooms.  But  I  was  afraid, 
overawed  by  the  celebrity,  the  high  position,  of 
my  masters.  By  myself  I  was  brave  enough,  but 
with  them  I  grew  timid.  They  continually  talked 
to  us  threateningly,  as  though  we  were  children,  of 
the  punishments  in  store  for  those  who  should  not 
remain  all  their  lives  faithful  to  the  immortal  tradi- 
tions of  the  glorious  School  of  Antwerp;  and  when 
I  roamed  on  Sundays  in  the  delightful  country,  and 
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{By  pennission  of  M.  Schlesinger) 


BY    EMII.E   CI.AUS 


was  seized  with  a  mad  longing  to  paint  the  sweet 
fresh  scenes  around  me,  the  vengeful  shades  of 
Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  would  suddenly  appear  before 
my  imagination,  like  Banquo's  ghost  before  Mac- 
beth. These  were  the  scarecrows  with  which  the 
professors  at  the  Academy  drove  away  our  fancies. 
However,  I  was  secretly  engaged  on  a  Porteuse  de 
Pain,  a  somewhat  unacadeniic  subject,  as  you  may 
imagine.  As  a  precaution  my  model  was  careful 
to  take  off  her  big  boots  before  entering  the 
studio.  But  all  in  vain  '  De  Keyser  discovered 
me  one  day  in  full  perpetration  of  my  crime. 
While  congratulating  me  on  my  work,  and  en- 
couraging me  with  extreme  kindness,  he  neverthe- 
less brought  before  my  eyes  the  vengeful  spectres 
of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  concluding  with  the 
recommendation  to  devote  myself  seriously  to  the 
task  of  competing  for  the  Prix  de  Rome.  I  was 
weak  enough  to  promise,  but  soon  repented  of 
what  I  had  done.  On  my  way  home  I  strolled 
along  the  quays  of  the  Scheldt.  It  was  a  lovely 
sunny  afternoon.  Everything  was  glowing  with 
life ;  and  my  true  self  revived  at  the  sight. 
Directly  I  got  home,  and  while  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  magic  scene,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 


my  master,  telling  him  not  to  count  on  me,  as  I 
had  decided  not  to  enter  for  the  Prix  de  Rome.  I 
forget  most  of  the  reasons  I  urged  in  justification 
of  my  action,  but  I  remember  my  letter  ended  with 
the  words,  '  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  paint  Greeks  and 
Romans.'     That  was  the  end  of  it.     I  was  free." 

Free  he  was,  certainly ;  but  it  needed  years  of 
labour  and  rare  strength  of  character  to  rid  the 
young  artist  of  the  adverse  influences  which  had 
beset  him,  and  to  free  him  from  the  academic 
yoke  under  which  he  had  groaned.  The  works  of 
Emile  Claus  in  his  first  manner — that  is,  those  pro- 
duced between  1874  and  1889 — show  a  state  of 
conflict  between  his  own  temperament  and  thg 
methods  of  expression  imposed  on  him  by  his 
instructors.  This  antagonism  resulted  for  the 
most  part  in  failure,  sometimes  in  semi-fiiilurc, 
never  in  absolute  success.  The  taste  of  the  day 
was  all  for  i^enrc  pictures,  anecdotal  subjects, 
character  scenes,  treated  conventionally  in  colours 
not  less  conventional.  Nevertheless,  Claus  was  at 
this  period  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Antwerp 
painters.  Apart  from  his  subject  pictures,  Richcsst 
et  Pativnti;  Le  Chcmin  dcs  Ecoliers,  and  others,  he 
executed  numerous  portraits.     In  fact  he  became 
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the  children's  portrait  painter  of  Antwerp.  He 
was  ingenious  enough  to  paint  them  in  costume, 
and  all  through  the  winter  his  studio  was  thronged 
with'  i)ierrots  and  toreadors,  milkmaids  and  snow 
fairies,  maniuises  and  Cinderellas,  whose  trappings 
of  satin  and  velvet,  gold  and  muslin,  attracted  his 
clever  brush. 

In  1879  Claus  made  a  long  stay  in  Spain  and 
Morocco,  but,  alas  !  the  works  he  brought  back 
were  of  the  traditional  Oriental  kind,  lacking  in 
delicacy  and  luminosity,  and  full  of  hard  contrasts. 
His  pictures  were  clever  enough  in  their  way,  for, 
at  any  rate,  he  was  an  artist  to  the  finger-tips. 
But  they  had  no  originality,  and  were  obviously 
produced  under  the  influence  of  the  style  of 
Charles  Verlat.  However,  a  change  was  at  hand, 
and  his  famous  Combat  de  Coijs  en  Flandre  (1880) 
showed  him  in  a  new  light.  Although,  to  a  certain 
extent,  he  remained  true  to  the  antique  methods 
in  which  he  had  been  trained,  there  was  evident  in 
his  work  a  striving  after  truth  and  a  remarkable 
keenness  of  vision.     This  last-named  picture  is  a 
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beautiful  piece  of  realism,  the  various  types  stand- 
ing out  in  infinite  variety  of  temperament,  and 
expression,  and  attitude,  and  gesture.  This  picture 
may  be  said  to  have  ended  his  first  manner,  for 
from  this  date  began  the  course  of  evolution  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  brilliant  manifestation  of 
the  artist's  real  personality,  before  which  every  one 
bows  respectfully  to-day. 

Great  as  had  been  his  success  in  Antwerp, 
Claus,  in  1883,  changed  his  style  completely.  At 
last  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  realised  the 
barrenness  of  all  his  previous  efforts.  Despite  the 
manifest  danger,  Claus  never  hesitated.  His  first 
impressions  were  those  implanted  in  him  in  his 
native  place,  and  thither  he  repairs,  leaving  Antwerp 
and  all  his  successes  behind  him.  Once  home,  he 
cuts  himself  off  from  the  past,  provides  himself,  so 
to  speak,  with  another  vision  and  another  palette, 
learns  to  handle  his  brush  in  another,  manner, 
looks  around  him,  studies  for  himself,  trains  his 
eye  methodically,  and  seeks  to  penetrate  the 
mysterious  laws  of  light.  Picture  him,  in  the  midst 
of  Nature,  like  a  man  of 
primitive  times,  regarding 
all  around  him  with  an  in- 
genuous simplicity,  purged 
of  all  the  conventional  ideas 
which,  for  so  many  years, 
had  sullied  and  deformed 
it.  He  works  unceasingly 
from  morning  to  night, 
bending  over  his  canvas  like 
a  labourer  on  the  soil,  and 
little  by  little  the  veil  is 
lifted. 

From  stage  to  stage  he 
progresses — Za  rccolte  dti  lin 
(1883);  Ferme  en  Flandre: 
Matinee  de  /iiin  (1884); 
Qi/and  fleurissent  les  Lych- 
nis {\'i%<^)  ;  Projitant  du  vent 
(1886);  Le  vieux  Jardinier 
(1887),  now  in  the  Liege 
gallery;  and  in  the  same 
year  Piqiie-Niqiie ;  Sokil 
cniichant ;  Sarcleuses  de  lin 
en  Flandres,  at  present  in 
the  Antwerp  Gallery;  La 
vieille  Lys  (October  1888) 
and  Aprh  le  travail ;  La 
Rentree  des  Vaches  (1889). 
Wxih.  each  successive  work 
his  style  grows  broader  and 
more     supple,     approaches 
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nearer  to  absolute  freedom  of  execution,  with 
increased  originality  and  sentiment.  At  last  he 
has  thrown  off  the  old  academic  shackles,  and 
begins  to  break  new  ground  for  himself,  as  in  his 
Le  r'ecotte  des  betteraves  en  Flandre,  by  which  he 
was  represented  for  the  last  time  at  the  Salon  of 
the  Champs  Elysdes  in  1890.  This  vast  canvas, 
crowded  with  figures  full  of  characteristic  attitude 
and  gesture,  showed  clearly  how  great  his  advance 
had  been. 

Henceforward  Claus  triumphed  of  himself,  by 
himself.  His  old  supporters  refused  to  follow 
him  any  longer,  and  once  more  he  became,  so  to 
speak,  the  beginner  before  whose  works  the  masses 
pause  in  hesitation,  waiting  the  authoritative  order 
to  praise  or  to  blame. 

In  the  following  year  (i  891)  he  began  to  exhibit 
at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  each  year  since  he 
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has  astonished  us  with  the  steady,  healthy  growth 
of  his  talent.  How  great  the  difference  between 
the  old  things,  like  the  Combat  de  Coqs,  and 
these  Facades  ensokil/ees,  this  Qiiai  de  Veere;  La 
Barriere;  the  Retoiir  du  Marche,  or  this  Ferme  en 
Zuid-Beveland,  now  reproduced,  which  gives  a 
good  impression  of  his  colouring,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisitely  luminous  of  his  pages. 

Wonderful  the  art  with  which  he  seizes  the  play 
of  light  on  these  broad  tracts  of  land  which, 
treated  by  most  other  artists,  would  be  dull  and 
monotonous,  but  under  his  loving  touch  are  full 
of  incident  and  beauty,  with  their  sunny  horizons, 
their  red-roofed  houses,  their  tall  windmills,  their 
herds  of  cattle  grazing  idly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lys,  with  the  boats  passing  to  and  fro  on  the 
peaceful  waters. 

By  dint  of  perpetual  contact  with  Nature  Claus 
daily  enlarges  his  range, 
ripens  his  sensibility,  in- 
creases his  means  of  dis- 
covering fresh  effects  and 
experiencing  new  impres- 
sions. Thus  he  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  able 
and  versatile  of  out-door 
painters,  and  has  acquired 
moreover  a  freedom  of 
execution  equalled  only 
by  his  clearness  of  vision. 
The  artist  whose  acade- 
mic tuition  had  taught 
him  to  paint  all  things 
according  to  fixed  rule  in 
the  studio  can  now  do 
absolutely  nothing  unless 
it  be  direct  from  Nature. 
Even  his  largest  canvases 
are  composed  in  the  open 
air,  under  the  shade  of  a 
sort  of  tent,  or  on  a  boat 
in  summer-time.  In  the 
winter  he  sits  at  work  with 
his  feet  in  the  snow,  if 
need  be.  In  his  studio 
I  saw  recently  certain 
snow  studies  commenced 
more  than  three  years 
ago,  but  left  unfinished 
because  no  snow  had 
fallen  in  that  district 
meanwhile.  Such  is  his 
honesty,  such  his  respect 
for   Nature  !      Claus  was 
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once  asked  in  my  hearing  what  he  thought  of  his 
own  work.  "  I  don't  think  about  it  at  all,"  he 
replied.  "  I  paint  with  all  my  soul  in  my  work. 
I  look  on  Nature  simply  and  ingenuously,  and  I 
strive,  without  prejudice,  to  reproduce  her  infinite 
beauties  to  the  best  of  my  power.  Nature  leads 
me  on,  a  humble  slave,  captive  and  mystified. 
Never  can  I  sufficiently  adore  her,  never  can  I 
bend  the  knee  to  her  with  the  respect  she 
deserves  ! " 

None  but  a  Flamand  could  seriously  use  such 
language.  And  Claus  has  indeed  all  the  richness 
of  temperament,  all  the  abiindance  and  fertility, 
all  the  strong  sap  of  his  race.  Like  the  Flemish 
masters  of  old,  he  works  in  sheer  delight,  in 
absolute  sanity.  There  is  nothing  maudlin, 
nothing  unwholesome  about  him  ;  even  in  his 
most  delicate  moods  he  remains  strong  and  virile. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  his  personality  springs 
direct  from  his  love  of  the  native  soil.  This  senti- 
ment it  is  which  animates  him  now  as  it  did  at  the 
time  when  he  was  strong  enough,  in  face  of  great 
temptation,  to  resume  full  possession  of  himself 
and  all  his  faculties.  What  an  artist  and  what  art 
we  should  have  lost,  had  he  been  weak  enough  to 
succumb  ! 

In  the  old  days  he  was  accused  of  being  an 


"  impressionist,"  and  such  he  is  to  a  certain  degree, 
just  as  any  one  may  be  without  disrespect  to 
the  glorious  traditions  of  the  painter's  art.  He  is 
an  impressionist  to  this  extent — that  he  possesses 
the  gift  of  feeling  with  the  utmost  keenness  the  true 
meaning  of  Nature  in  all  her  manifestations ;  while 
he  is  bound  by  no  rule,  subject  to  no  formula,  in  his 
endeavour  to  interpret  that  meaning  on  his  canvas. 
But,  unlike  most  impressionists,  he  has  the  rare 
capacity  to  know  how  to  choose  his  impressions,  to 
test  them  to  the  uttermost,  and  never  to  rest  until 
he  has  translated  them  to  his  full  satisfaction,  dis- 
daining the  haphazard  attempts  which  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  majority  of  modern  landscapists. 

Impressionist  !  One  need  feel  no  surprise  that 
the  superficial  observer  dubs  him  thus  ;  for  nowa- 
days every  painter  whose  work  is  luminous  and 
bright,  and  devoid  of  bitumen,  earns  and  deserves 
the  title  !  The  truth  is  that  Claus,  without  adapt- 
ing his  style  to  any  special  method,  is  mainly  con- 
cerned that  his  works  shall  be  as  full  of  atmosphere 
as  possible,  that  his  touch  shall  be  as  free  and  his 
colour  as  pure  as  he  can  make  them.  Thus  he 
achieves  that  remarkable  freshness  of  tint,  that 
brightness  of  colouring,  which  constitute  one  of  the 
chief  charms  of  his  art. 

So  much  for  the  work  of  Emile  Claus.     A  word 
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in  conclusion  as  to  the  man  himself.  Remote  in 
his  rural  retreat,  he  is  out  of  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
world  of  art.  Yet  at  times  there  will  reach  him  an 
echo  therefrom,  some  news  of  one  of  his  successes 
at  some  far-off  exhibition,  it  may  be  Venice,  or  St. 
Petersburg,  or  Berlin,  or  Vienna,  or  Munich,  or 
Paris.  As  he  reads  the  enthusiastic  appreciation 
he  smiles,  and,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  simply 
remarks,  "  That's  all  right — now  to  work  !  "  And 
off  he  goes  on  his  bicycle,  bound  for  some  neigh- 
bouring farm,  to  resume  his  work  on  an  uncom- 
pleted canvas.  He  has  always  five  or  six  on  hand 
at  various  places,  in  order  that  no  time  may  be  lost 
when  some  special  effect  is  obtainable.  From  five 
to  eight  in  the  morning  the  sun  will  be  propitious 
for  one  subject ;  another  cannot  usefully  be  touched 
until  later.  Thus  he  works  on,  now  here,  now 
there,  never  at  rest.  The  sane,  purposeful  life  of 
the  man  is  written  in  his  face.  He  is  a  happy 
worker,  enthusiastic,  and  garrulous  with  a  charm- 
ing garrulity  clothed  in  language  forceful  and  pic- 
turesque. He  looks  on  life  with  keen,  clear  vision, 
as  on  a  landscape  he  is  about  to  paint. 

As  I  think  of  Claus,  I  see  again  his  pretty  little 
white  house  with  the  green  shutters,  and  the  wide 
windows  opening  on  the  rich  expanse  of  meadow 
land,  with  the  Lys  winding  through.  Astene  is  the 
name  of  the  nearest  village,  and  "Zonnenschyn" 
— "Sunshine" — that  of  the  white  house.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  house  of  sunshine,  a  home  of  art  and 


friendship,  a  hospitable  resting-place  in  Nature's 
centre,  in  the  very  heart  of  life  ! 

Gabriel  Mourev. 


s 


OME  COUNTRY  AND  SUB- 
URBAN HOUSES  DESIGNED 
BY  ERNEST   NEWTON.* 


If  the  work  of  the  handful  of  artists 
who  represent  to  us  the  rather  fatuously  nicknamed 
"  New  Architecture  "  ever  comes  to  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  "  style "  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  one  can  imagine  the  "  new "  critic 
characterising  it  as  the  "  style  of  negation."  To 
breathe  to  Mr.  Ernest  Newton,  for  instance,  the 
very  word  "  style "  is  to  provoke  an  outburst  of 
righteous  indignation  against  those  blind  leaders  of 
the  blind  who  can  conceive  no  architecture  that 
cannot  be  safely  and  obviously  ticketed  with  the 
name  of  some  bygone  century  or  period.  It  is  the 
link  which  binds  together  this  little  band  of  enthu- 
siasts, whose  work  is  otherwise  as  a  rule  unrelated, 
this  hatred  and  despisal  of  historical  style.  An 
archreologist,  say  they,  with  convincing  earnestness, 
is  one  thing,  an  architect  is,  or,  at  any  rate  should  be, 
quite  another.  Of  course  this  theory  of  negation 
may,  like  most  theories,  be  carried  beyond  its  due 

*  Some  of  Mr.  Ernest  Newton's  large  country  houses  were 
de-ilt  with  in  an  article  published  in  The  Studio  for  April, 
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and  fitting  bounds.  It  is,  after  all,  not  enough  to 
"  leave  out " ;  there  must  be  something  to  "  put 
in."  Here  we  touch  on  a  very  vexed  question, 
either  side  of  which  has  its  distinguished  sup- 
porters, though,  as  by  different  routes  they  reach 
the  same  point  of  practice  if  not  of  theory,  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  interest  of  the  contro- 
versy were  purely  academic.  The  point  is  this : 
shall  the  "  something  to  be  put  in  "  be  like  the 
German's  camel— evolved  from  the  artist's  inner 
consciousness,  or  shall  he  lose  no  opportunity  of 
studying  the  work  of  those  who  have  gone  before, 
and  throwing  away  deliberately  all  that  is  likely  to 
cramp  and  confine  his  imagination,  forgetting,  as  it 
were,  the  definite  expression,  but  holding  fast  to  the 
vital  and  informing  principle,  stamp  the  result  with 
the  seal  of  his  own  individuality  ?  Judging  from 
his  work,  one  would  feel  inclined  to  assert  that  Mr. 
Ernest  Newton  would  place  himself  in  the  latter 
category.  Absolutely  styleless,  in  the  offensive 
meaning  of  the  word,  his  work  nevertheless  exhibits 
at  every  turn  the  cultured  taste  of  one  who,  while 
eschewing  the  built-up  sentence,  yet  makes  deft 
use  of  the  words  of  his  predecessors.  But  the  man 
himself  will   not  listen    to  what    he  regards  as  a 


heresy.  "  It  is  the  sketch-book  and  the  drawing- 
board,"  he  says,  "which  are  responsible  for  the 
worst  in  modern  architecture.  In  dealing  with 
my  own  pupils,  I  warn  them  against  manacling 
themselves  with  the  fetters  of  bygone  style.  I 
discourage  the  archffiologica!  side  of  their  talents, 
and  warn  them  that  what  they  have  to  do 
is  to  build  not  to  draw.  If  the  architect  would 
only  look  upon  himself  as  a  builder  and  not  as  a 
draughtsman,  what  much  better  and  more  honest 
work  he  would  do  !  I  remember  a  very  noted 
architect,  now  dead,  whose  work  we  all  admire 
for  its  very  eclecticism,  saying  to  me  that  he 
wished  he  could  forget  completely  all  the  old  work 
he  had  seen,  sketched,  or  measured.  He  found 
it  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  Of  course 
some  men  are  artistically  strong  enough  to  accom- 
plish this  by  mere  force  of  will,  they  will  not  let 
themselves  be  influenced  by  their  memories.  But 
such  men  as  this  are  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  better  for  the 
student  to  remain  in  wilful  ignorance  of  the  styles 
of  the  past.  After  all,  it  is  an  old  and  never- 
ending  topic  this,  and  like  so  many  questions 
affecting  the  practice  rather  than  the  principles  of 
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an  art,  it  is  only  to  be  satisfactorily  settled  on  the 
'  solvitur  ambulando  '  principle." 

In  a  former  issue  of  The  Studio  some  of  Mr. 
Newton's  large  country  houses  were  illustrated. 
There  is,  however,  the  country  house  of  more 
modest  proportions,  too  large  to  be  called  a 
cottage,  not  large  enough  to  be  termed  a  mansion. 
It  is  a  form  of  building  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
England,  and  one  in  which  one  expects  national 
characteristics  and  genius  to  be  suggested  and  dis- 
played. This  very  spirit  and  feeling  dominates  in 
a  marked  manner  the  whole  of  Mr.  Newton's  work. 
One's  first  broad  criticism  on  these  country  houses 
is  that  whatever  they  may  be,  they,  at  all  events, 
are  essentially  and  markedly  English.  They  suggest 
in  some  subtle  fashion  the  very  spirit  of  the  trim, 
peaceful,  opulent,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  typical 
English  landscape  of  the  home  counties.  In  art 
it  is  often  the  apparently  simple  and  easy  task  that 
presents  more  difficulties  than  that  which  at  first 
glance  seems  the  harder  of  accomplishment  owing 
to  its  very  magnitude,  and  so  the  architect  will  tell 
one  that  it  is  the  small  house  rather  than  the 
stately  mansion  that  taxes  his  skill  and  ingenuity. 
No  one  can  deny  that  Mr.  Newton  has,  at 
all  events,  solved  this  problem  of  the  country 
house  of  moderate  dimensions  with  something 
closely  approaching  finality.  In  the  first  place 
he  has  triumphantly  saved  himself  from  ship- 
wreck on  those  most  dangerous  of  rocks,  "  pic- 
turesqueness "  and  "  quaintness."  A  drive  or 
bicycle-ride  of  twenty  miles  or  so  through  any 
residential  country  district  of  England  cannot  fail 
to  impress  one  with  unmitigated  horror  of  that 
large,  and  it  would  seem  popular,  school  of  architects 
who  delight  in  so-called  quaintness  of  design,  un- 
easily cut-up  sky-lines,  insistent  chimney-stacks, 
meaningless  patches  of  half-timbered  work,  disturb- 
ing projections  and  recesses,  sham  archaic  and  mis- 
proportioned  windows.  All  these  help  to  form  the 
trademarks  of  the  school.  Turn  to  Mr.  Newton's 
work  on  the  contrary,  and  let  us  take  first  of  all 
the  house  at  Wokingham,  Berks  (page  164). 
Can  anything  be  simpler,  one  might  almost  say 
more  commonplace,  than  its  main  arrangement — 
the  two  projecting  gables  of  the  front  with  the 
square  bay  for  the  porch  between.  And  yet, 
relying  chiefly  on  proportion  and  unforced  sym- 
metry, the  artist  has  succeeded  in  importing  into 
his  design  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  old  work 
while  rigidly  eschewing  anything  like  a  reliance 
upon  style  or  period.  The  house  seems  to  have 
grown  naturally  as  it  were,  and  one  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  it  could  have  grown  in  any  other 
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fashion.  There  is  no  feverish  attempt  at  the 
picturesque  or  the  quaint  here  ;  on  the  contrary, 
reticence  seems  to  have  been  the  dominating 
spirit  of  the  designer,  and  a  repose  approaching 
that  of  nature  the  outcome.  Built  of  red  brick 
and  stone  the  colour  scheme  has  not  been  the 
last  to  be  considered,  while  the  touch  of  domesti- 
city and  formality  imparted  by  the  square  court- 
yard, which  cuts  off  the  house  as  it  were  from  the 
surrounding  park,  is  most  admirable.  It  may  be 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Newton,  as  may  be 
easily  seen  by  a  glance  at  these  illustrations,  is 
as  careful  as  to  the  setting  of  his  houses  as  to 
the  houses  themselves.  In  nearly  every  instance 
the  gardens  and  courts  have  been  the  subject 
of  the  most  careful  and  thoughtful  planning. 
The  theory  of  the  formal  garden  in  the  first  place 
seems  to  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Newton.  Briefly 
put  this  theory  is  as  follows.  A  house  is  essentially 
a  work  of  artificiality.  Therefore  to  plant  it  uncom- 
promisingly down  in  the  midst  of  nature  is  to  jar 
on  one's  sense  of  artistic  fitness.  One  must  lead 
by  degrees  from  the  artificial  to  the  natural.  To 
illustrate  by  a  simile,  suppose  one  has  a  statue  to 
erect  to  mark  a  spot  now  occupied  by  a  pasture, 
or  a  ploughed  field.  No  one  would  think  it 
fitting  to  merely  stick  one's  statue  on  its  pedestal 
and  there  leave  it.  It  would  be  the  obvious  thing 
to  surround  it  with  its  dwarf  wall  and  lead  up  to  it 
by  its  flight  of  marble  steps.  The  sharp  edge  of 
transition,  too,  would  be  further  softened  by  a 
pathway  bordered  maybe  by  a  dwarf  hedge  with 
small  trees  breaking  its  line  at  intervals.  So 
with  a  house  and  its  garden.  The  latter  should 
not,  say  the  formalists,  be  an  attempt  to  imitate 
nature,  thus  bringing  artifice  and  nature  into  direct 
contrast.  It  should  rather  itself  be,  as  it  were, 
secondarily  artificial,  so  as  to  lead  from  man's 
obvious  handiwork  to  the  surrounding  country  by 
a  deft  mingling  of  nature  and  handiwork.  Hence 
our  clipped  hedges,  our  peacock  and  pyramid 
trees,  our  alleys  and  so  forth,  which  are  themselves 
contrasted  with  more  thorough  artificialities  in  the 
shape  of  balustraded  terraces  and  leaden  statues. 
Those  most  consummate  gardeners  of  the  world, 
the  Japanese,  have  in  their  own  fashion  proceeded 
directly  upon  these  lines.  The  formality  is  lack- 
ing, but  the  artifice,  even  when  it  imitates  nature, 
is  quite  as  evident.  It  need  not  be  added  that  of 
all  forms  of  gardening  to  be  perfectly  successful 
the  formal  garden  demands  the  most  consummate 
knowledge  and  the  most  cultured  taste,  and  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  Mr.  Newton's  mastery  of 
his  subject  in  this  particular.     That  he  rightfully 
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considers  that  a  house  should  form  part  of  its 
surroundings  and  be  affected  by  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  it 
is  placed,  is  amply  evidenced  when  we  contrast 
his  house  at  Burley,  Yorkshire,  with  those  he  has 
designed  for  the  suaver  southern  counties.  Here 
we  find  him  using  the  local  stone,  not  only  for  his 
walls,  but  split  into  thin  slabs  for  roofing  purposes 
also,  while  the  somewhat  grimly  severe  nature  of 
the  design  itself  sturdily  standing  four  square  to 
the  bracing  breezes  of  the  moorlands,  speaks 
in  every  line  its  habitat.  Interesting,  too,  from 
another  point  of  view  is  Mr.  Cree's  house  at 
Beckenham,  where  variety  and  play  in  the  group- 
ing are  attained  by  wholly  simple  and  unforced 
means.  In  effect  the  plan  of  this  suggests  two 
houses  placed  together  and  just  touching  each 
other  at  one   corner.     A  glance  at  the  plan   will 


show  the  practical  advantage  thereof.  Facing  the 
garden,  but  with  access  easily  and  effectively  gained 
from  the  old-fashioned  forecourt  in  front,  is  the 
house  proper,  with  its  fine  hall  and  reception 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  Almost  detached 
therefrom  are  the  servants'  quarters,  kitchen, 
pantries,  scullery,  and  so  forth,  with  the  servants' 
bedrooms  on  the  upper  storey.  Of  more  modeSt 
proportions,  but  full  of  feeling  in  its  quiet  demure 
simplicity,  is  the  little  house  at  Winslow,  Bucking- 
hamshire, evidently  designed  for  a  country  doctor, 
and  with  easy  ingenuity  allowing  separate  access  to 
his  surgery  and  consulting-room  from  the  main 
road,  the  main  entrance  being  reached  through  the 
garden.  A  doctor's  house  also  is  the  other 
pleasing  little  study  on  page  i6i.  This  has  not 
yet  been  translated  into  stone,  but  one  can  well 
imagine  its  unobtrusive  charm  nestled  among  the 
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green  trees  which  it  seems  to  call  for  as  back- 
ground. Finally,  there  is  the  small  house  at 
Bickley,  of  which  two  illustrations  appear  on  page 
159,  suggestive  of  comfort  and  refinement,  and 
relying,  as  do  so  many  of  Mr.  Newton's  most 
successful  efforts,  mainly  on  its  proportion  and 
disposition  of  window-space  to  wall-space  for  its 
harmonious  effect. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Newton  impresses  one  as  an 
artist  of  culture  and  widespread  knowledge  who, 
while  having  absorbed  the  true  spirit  of  the  old 
builders,  a  term  which,  as  has  been  shown,  he 
himself  chooses  to  claim  for  himself,  has  yet  de- 
liberately cast  aside  the  strict  letter  of  their  so- 


called  styles.  In  this  theory  of  negation  he  has 
not  perhaps  proceeded  so  far  as  Mr.  C.  F.  A. 
Voysey  for  example,  l)ut  nevertheless  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  his  own  individuality.  If  then 
his  work  not  only  speaks  for  the  man  himself,  but 
also  breathes  one  side  at  least  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  if  in  short  we  can  conceive  of  its  being 
produced  at  no  other  period  of  the  world's  history, 
if  again  it  is  thoroughly  harmonious  and  preserves 
that  reticence  which  is  the  sign-manual  of  the  true 
craftsman  in  any  branch  of  art,  it  has,  without 
doubt,  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  is  worthy,  not  only 
of  our  most  careful  consideration,  but  also  of  our 
frankest  admiration  and  respect. 
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Mk.  Forrester  Scott's  clever  drawings  of 
Louviers,  here  reproduced,  will  serve  to 
introduce  a  picturesque  little  Normandy 
town  which  is  worthy  of  greater  attention 
from  artists  than  it  has  yet  received,  for  in 
its  streets,  courtyards,  and  buildings  arc  to 
be  found  an  abundance  of  admirable  subjects 
for  pen,  pencil,  and  brush.  Mr.  Scott  re- 
ceived his  early  art  education  at  Hcatherly'Sr 
and  afterwards  at  South  Kensington.  He 
confines  his  efforts  almost  entirely  to  pen 
and  ink,  charcoal,  -and  crayon. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE 
APPLICATION  OF  JAPAN- 
ESE ORNAMENT  TO  THE 
DECORATION  OF  AN 
ENGLISH    HOUSE. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  many  attempts 
have  been  made,  upon  a  limited  scale,  to  engraft 
Japanese  ornament  upon  British  construction,  and 
the  results  have  been  almost  invariably  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  want  of  success  has  arisen  either  from 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
Japanese  decorative  art,  or  from  incongruity  in 
its  application,  or  incompetence  in  its  execu- 
tion. There  are  many  people  who  imagine  that 
the  whole  art  of  Japan  is  summed  up  in  the 
decorations  of  a  fan  or  an  umbrella.  Such 
fallacies  have  been  promulgated  again  and  again 
by  would-be  teachers  of  decorative  art,  who,  while 
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they  have  rightly  inveighed  against  the  painting 
of  birds  and  flowers  in  falsely-called  Japanese 
fashion  upon  mirrors,  umbrella  stands,  and  door 
panels,  have  omitted  to  add  that  such  applications 
of  ornament  are  as  opposed  to  the  canons  of 
Japanese  taste  as  they  must  be  to  those  of  any 
other  thinking  people.  It  has  come  to  pass,  there- 
fore, from  the  ignorance  of  lecturers  and  writers, 
as  well  as  from  that  of  the  general  public,  that  a 
fallacious  idea  of  Japanese  decoration  has  become 
general,  and  that  in  almost  every  attempt  to  intro- 
duce it  into  Western  buildings  its  principles  have 
been  absolutely  ignored,  and  the  greatest  of 
ajsthetic  crimes  committed  in  its  name. 

That  Japan  has  an  art  in  the  decoration  of  its 
buildings — an  art  of  rare  perfection — is  evident  to 
all  those  who  have  studied  it  intelligently  in  situ. 
The  simplest  cottage,  in  which  ornamentation  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  can  be  made  by  a  Japanese 
carpenter  into  a  thing  of 
beauty,  dependent  for  its 
charm  on  frank  simplicity, 
absence  of  pretence, 
beauty  of  proportion  and 
perfection  of  workman- 
ship. However  much  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy 
may  be  enriched  by  the 
decorative  artist,  the  work 
is  done  with  a  sense  of 
fitness  that  gratifies  the 
most  fastidious.  We  find 
richness  without  obtrusive- 
ness.  Each  thing  is  in  its 
right  place,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  any  change 
even  in  the  smallest  detail 
but  would  detract  from 
the  perfection  of  the 
whole.  But  this  great 
beauty,  this  marvellous 
perfection  of  craftsman- 
ship, is  due  in  a  less 
degree  to  individual  effort 
than  to  the  experiences  of 
generation  after  genera- 
tion of  cultivated  men 
with  whom  restheticism 
has  been  the  very  breath 
of  life.  The  habits  of 
thought  of  the  Japanese, 
affected  doubtless  by  the 
varied  cults  of  Shintoism 
and  Buddhism — opposed 
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in  many  respects,  but  working  together  in  strange 
harmony— have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
national  style  of  decorative  art  in  which  simplicity 
and  richness  are  combined  in  varying  predomin- 
ance and  with  just  such  elasticity  as  to  be  adapted 
to  almost  every  idiosyncrasy  of  character.  The 
recluse  and  the  man  of  society  may  so  order  their 
houses  as  to  render  them  entirely  appropriate  to 
their  different  ways  of  thought  and  of  life,  and  yet 
the  principles  upon  which  their  respective  habita- 
tions have  been  built  and  decorated  are  in  no  sense 
at  variance  with  each  other.  The  cottage  and  the 
palace  may  exist  side  by  side  just  as  in  Nature  may 
the  lowly  daisy  and  the  mighty  oak,  the  one  in  no 
way  detracting  from  the  beauty  of  the  other ;  each 
fitting  and  perfect  in  itself  and  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions of  its  existence. 

That  a  similar  state  of  things  should  one  day 
result  in  the  West  may  be  the  dream  of  many  an 
enthusiast;    but    the    character   of    the  Western 
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people  must  be  changed  before  such  a  Utopia  can 
be  fully  realised. 

In  the  meantime  we  may  ask  ourselves.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  borrow  anything  from  this   beautiful  style 
of  Japanese  decoration  that  may  be  appropriate  for 
the  ornamentation  of  our  own  houses  ?     To  do  so 
is  more  difficult   than  it  may  at   first  seem.     We 
have  primarily  to  face  the  fact  that  movable  furni- 
ture in  a  Japanese  house  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
of  quantity  and  variety.     Chairs,  couches  and  bed- 
steads are  non-existent.     Cabinets  and  wardrobes 
are  of  small  dimensions,  or  are  replaced  by  drawers 
and  cupboards  built  into  the  house  itself     Tables 
are  of  the  tiniest  dimensions,  to  be  removed  as 
soon  as  done  with.     Of  fireplaces,  chimney-grates, 
and  glass  endows  there  are  none.     A  condition  of 
things  so  entirely  differing  from  Western  necessities 
is  opposed,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  transplantation  ; 
and  the  more  it  is  considered  the  more  evident  it 
becomes  that  any  strictly  correct  imitation  of  a 
Japanese     house     would 
be     totally     unsuited    to 
Western  life.     It  remains, 
then,     only    to    consider 
what  details  of  decoration 
can     be     borrowed    and 
legitimately    adapted     to 
our     own     homes.       Mr. 
Mortimer     Menpes,     the 
well  -  known      Australian 
painter,   during  a   recent 
visit  to  Japan    made    an 
especial  study  of  Japanese 
house      decoration     and, 
armed  with  the  plans  of 
a   house  constructed   for 
him  in  Cadogan  Gardens, 
London,     in     which    the 
fittings    and    decorations 
had  not  been  completed, 
he  set  himself  the  task  of 
superintending    the    con- 
struction  of    a   complete 
range    of     fittings,     each 
detail  of  which  should  not 
only     be     designed     but 
actually      made      by      a 
Japanese  craftsman  ;    the 
whole     being      so      con- 
structed as  to  be  readily 
taken    to  pieces,  packed, 
and  put  together  again  in 
London.      Some  idea  of 
cAiJOGAN  GARDENS  the  results  of  his  experi- 
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ment  may  Ije  formed  from  the  photographs  which 
accompany  this  article.  Probably  no  more  favour- 
able example  could  be  found  than  this  remarkable 
house  of  the  adaptation  of  Japanese  ornament, 
although  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  experi- 
ment exemplifies  all  that  is  to  be  said  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  Menpes,  by  his  free  application  of 
gold  and  colours  and  by  his  display  in  European 


fashion  of  numerous  ornaments,  has  rather  gone 
beyond  Japanese  custom  in  domestic  interiors,  but 
in  doing  so  he  has  not  acted  unadvisedly,  as  he  has 
wished  to  adapt  from  rather  than  slavishly  imitate 
the  prototype. 

The  decoration  of  the  ceilings  and  wall-surfaces 
deserve  first  attention.  Houses  in  Japan  being 
usually  entirely  constructed  of  wood,  the  ceilings 
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are  nearly  always  panelled  in  that  material.  In 
small  houses  the  panels  are  large  and  are  cheaply 
and   effectively   made    of    plaited   bamboo.       In 

better  class  houses  choice  woods  are  employed 

the  wood  being  unpainted  and  unvarnished,  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  beautifully  grained  varieties. 
In  other  rooms— as  in  the  guest  rooms  attached  to 
important  temples— the  panels  are  painted  in  bright 
colours.  Mr.  Menpes  has  selected  for  his  ceilings 
the  perforated  and  carved  wooden  Osaka  panels, 
which  have  been  stained  and  relieved  by  a  gold 
background.  The  beautiful  coved  lacquer  cornice 
is  a  striking  feature  in  some  Japanese  temples,  and 
in  adopting  it  Mr.  Menpes  has  displayed  excellent 
judgment.  The  frieze  immediately  below  the  cor- 
nice is  filled  by  a  series  of  panels  known  in  Japan 
as  ramma.  These  are  nearly  always  of  carved 
wood  cut  a  wiir  for  purposes  of  ventilation.  Such 
a  method  of  ventilation  being  unnecessary  and  im- 
practicable in  a  house  constructed  upon  European 
methods,  the  ramma  have  been  backed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ceiling  panels.     Below  these  carved 
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wood  ramma,  in  some  of  the  rooms,  is  another 
series  of  panels  filled  in  with  Osaka  lattice-work,  by 
the  aid  of  which  a  difficulty  connected  with  the 
proportion  of  spaces  has  been  happily  overcome. 
Japanese  rooms  are  much  less  lofty  than  those  at 
Cadogan  Gardens,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  lower 
part  of  the  room  in  correct  proportions,  this  clever 
but  otherwise  indefensible  subterfuge  has  been 
adopted. 

The  simple  methods  of  panelling,  the  absence  of 
mouldings,  the  entirely  plain  wall-surfaces,  are  in 
excellent  taste  and  follow  entirely  Japanese  pre- 
cedents. 

The  doors  and  windows,  no  doubt,  caused  Mr. 
INIenpes  many  hours  of  anxious  thought.  In  Japan 
the  interior  doors  and  the  windows  are  invariably 
substituted  by  sliding  panels,  the  latter  being 
covered  with  thin  paper  instead  of  being  panelled 
with  glass.  Happily,  however,  exterior  doors  upon 
hinges  are  used  for  entrances  to  many  important 
buildings,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  copy  the 
I'ghtest  form  of  these  with  their  lacquer  panels  and 
metal  appliances  in  order 
to  overcome  what,  other- 
wise, would  have  been  a 
serious  difficulty.  The 
window  difficulty  was 
met  in  the  only  manner 
possible.  Double  win- 
dows were  made — most 
admirable  contrivances  in 
a  London  house  —  the 
outer  one  of  which  was 
in  Western  fashion,  and 
the  inner  one  of  light 
lattice-work  in  Japanese 
form. 

In  the  matter  of  floor 
covering,  the  verminous 
but  otherwise  speck- 
lessly  clean  tataini  of 
Japan  are  impossible  for 
a  high  -  heel  -  wearing 
people.  They  were, 
therefore,  wisely  aban- 
doned for  a  thick-pile, 
unpatterned  carpet, 
equally  delightful  to  tread 
upon  as  the  tatami,  with 
none  of  their  drawbacks. 
On  the  delicate  subject 
of  furniture  Mr.  Menpes 
has  acted  with  much  cir- 
cumspection.     We   have 
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only  one  serious  objection  to  make,  and  that  is 
to  his  chairs.  We  believe  that  such  chairs  are 
to  be  found  in  the  lumber-rooms  of  certain 
temples  in  Japan,  but  it  would  be  quite  pos- 
sible for  an  intelligent  tourist  to  travel  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  and  never 
come  across  one.  They  have  a  certain  quaintness 
of  form  and  construction,  and  were  they  entirely 
relegated  to  the  hall  and  the  studio  would  pass 
without  unfavourable  comment.  As  a  substitute, 
however,  for  the  drawing-room  lounge  and  for  use 
in  the  dining-  room  nothing  could  be  more  inappro- 
priate, and  it  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  learn  that 
they  are  to  be  replaced  by  others  of  more  fitting 
design.  The  small  square  wooden  tables  in  the 
drawing-room  are  of  Chinese  form  and  useful  for 
the  reception  of  ornamental  objects.  The  settees 
are  of  European  design,  but  are  in  happy  harmony 
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with  their  Japanese  surroundings.  The  overmantel 
in  the  dining-room,  while  of  simple  and  inoffensive 
structure,  is  an  example  of  unnecessary  pandering 
to  modern  conventionalities.  The  cabinets  of 
purely  Japanese  character  in  the  dining-room,  and 
especially  the  one  with  the  numerous  drawers  in 
the  studio,  are  charming  in  their  frank  simplicity, 
and  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  over-elaborated 
and  decorated  cabinets  with  their  carved  ivory 
and  pearl  inlays  which  have  been  made  in  recent 
years  by  the  Japanese  for  the  European  market. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  highly  sensitive  Japanese 
connoisseur  almost  expiring  from  shame  at  the 
sight  of  these  things,  and  Mr.  Menpes  has  been 
well  advised  to  give  them  a  wide  berth.  The 
electric-light  fittings  are  original  in  idea  and  most 
appropriate.  The  row  of  lanterns  over  the  settee  in 
the  hall,  and  in  the  studio  and  drawing  room,  each 
one  of  which  contains  an 
incandescent  lamp,  glow 
with  an  extremely  soft 
and  pleasant  light.  The 
little  window-like  lantern 
high  up  in  the  hall  is 
effectively  placed,  while 
the  bronze  and  paper  con- 
structions suspended  from 
brackets  afifixed  to  the 
walls  of  all  the  rooms  are 
of  simple  Japanese  design 
and  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose.  The  finely  carved 
ramma  in  the  hall  and  the 
beautiful  embroideries  and 
tapestries  framed  or  used 
as  coverings  to  couches 
and  tables  take  the  place 
of  pictures,  and  by  the 
beauty  of  their  colourings 
and  workmanship  add 
greatly  to  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  house. 
Nor  must  the  examples  of 
porcelain  jars  which  orna- 
ment the  rooms  be  over- 
looked. Many  of  these 
have  been  painted  in  a 
Japanese  workshop  by  Mr. 
Menpes  himself,  and  a 
group  has  been  specially 
photographed  in  order  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  details. 
The  principal  charm  of 
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the  house  Hes  in  the  fact  that  it  depends  for  its 
attractions  entirely  upon  its  hand-made  decorations 
— all  machine-made  ornaments  being  rigidly  ex- 
cluded. It  is  a  common  fallacy  to  suppose  that  no 
house  can  appear  satisfactory  without  wall-papers, 
moulded  cornices,  fancy  carpets  and  machine-made 
brocades,  and,  above  all,  plenty  of  framed  pictures, 
prints,  and  photographs  upon  its  walls.  That 
pictures  and  prints  and  even  photographs  have  a 
charm  in  themselves  is,  of  course,  readily  to  be 
granted.  That  wall-papers  and  machine-woven 
fabrics  have  a  legitimate  place  in  the  economy  of 
modern  decoration  is  incontestable.  But  there  is 
a  growing  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many,  and 
especially  among  those  to  whom  the  question  of 
expense  is  not  of  paramount  importance,  that  a 
house,  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  an  artistic  house, 
should  contain  no  decorations  but  those  made  by 
the  hands  of  man,  and  especially  adapted  to  their 
surroundings.  Let  ornament  be  used  as  sparingly 
as  may  be  desired,  but  whatever  there  is  of  it, 
let  it  be  of  the  best.  Plain  structural  forms 
and  plain  surfaces  add  to  rather  than  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  a  house,  provided  their 
proportions  are  duly  considered  and  that  they 
are  so  placed  that  they  relieve  in  effect  some 
object   of   consummate   decorative   value.       Most 


houses  at  the  present  day  suffer  from  being  over- 
ornamented  by  cheap  machine-made  patterns  ;  and 
if  people  would  only  think  out  these  things  for 
themselves,  and  not  be  content  to  leave  the  decora- 
tion of  their  houses  to  those  who  are  generally 
lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  art, 
there  would  be  some  prospect  of  an  advance  in 
national  Kstheticism.  Mr.  Menpes'  Japanese  de- 
corations are  full  of  interest,  and  those  who  are 
wise  may  learn  many  lessons  from  them.  But  his 
experiment  is  one  that  should  not  tempt  the 
copyist.  To  introduce  wholesale  into  the  West 
Japanese  methods  of  decoration  would  be  to 
stultify  our  own  national  art.  We  may  seek  to 
understand  the  principles  which  govern  Japanese 
work,  and  even  adopt  them,  but  we  must  express 
them  in  our  own  way  to  suit  our  own  conditions 
of  existence. 
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HE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
MUNICH  "SECESSION,"  1899. 
BY  G.   KEYSSNER. 


There  is  no  lack  of  art  exhibitions 

this  summer  in  Germany.     Berlin   has 

its   "Crosse  Ausstellung "   and   its  "Secession"; 

Dresden,   its   "  Deutsche   Kunstausstellung,"    and 


"quartett'' 
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Munich,  as  for  several  years  past,  its  exhibition  of 
the  "  Kiinstlergenossenschaft,"  and  that  of  the 
"Secession,"  in  the  handsome  building  opposite 
the  Glyptothek,  in  which  it  has  now  found  a  per- 
manent home.  Of  all  these  the  richest,  the  most 
compact,  and  the  most  perfect  is  the  exhibition  of 
the  "Secession"  at  Munich.  This  exhibition 
reveals  the  fact  that  Munich  art  is  still  under  the 
sway  of  those  two  factors  which  are  indispensable 
in  all  healthy  development — tradition  and  pro- 
gress. Tradition  prevents  the  tactless  adoption 
of  everything  new,  simply  on  account  of  its  new- 
ness ;  progress  guards  tradition  against  stagnation, 
and  obtains  for  the  really  gifted  of  the  younger 
generation  recognition  by  the  older  artists. 

The  display  of  the  Secession  is  remarkable  for 
a  number  of  important  figure  paintings,  among 
which  foremost  places  are  occupied  by  a  large 
religious  painting  by  Fritz  v.  Uhde,  Anl'etung  der 


Kihiige,  and  a  picture  by  Ludwig  Herterich, 
U/rich  von  Hutten.  In  Herterich's  painting  we 
see  a  knight  in  shining  armour,  standing  with 
drawn  sword  before  a  life-size  figure  of  the  crucified 
Saviour,  as  though  mounting  guard.  As  fighting 
for  Christ,  Hutten  felt  he  was  fighting  the  world, 
and  thus  Herterich  has  painted  him.  The  artist 
has  not  given  him  the  features  of  his  portrait  which 
has  come  down  to  us  in  numerous  works,  but  has 
created  a  typical  figure  of  a  Christian  knight,  a 
Miles  christianus,  which  in  the  literature  of  the 
Reformation  period  was  generally  accepted  as  the 
ideal  conception,  and  has  been  made  illustrious 
by  Albrecht  Diirer  in  his  well-known  engraving, 
Ritter,  Tod  und  Teufel.  We  may  thus  find  in 
Herterich's  painting  a  fruitful  historic  and  re- 
ligious theme  ;  but  even  as  a  purely  artistic  creation, 
it  offers  us  much  to  enjoy  and  admire.  The  com- 
position is  of  monumental  grandeur  and  simplicity ; 
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the  painting  is  broad  and  powerful  in  touch,  and 
of  brilHant  richness  in  point  of  colour. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  knights  in  armour 
have  lately  come  into  favour  again  as  subjects  for 
paintings.  Arnold  Boecklin,  whose  grand  con- 
ception, Der  Krieg,  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  exhibition,  and  Hans  Thoma,  who  is  re- 
presented by  two  landscapes,  have  once  more 
turned  to  the  romantic  subjects  so  dear  to  the 
German  mind.  Moreover,  their  example  is 
followed  by  Hans  Anetsberger,  who  shows  in  his 
picture,  Sage,  a  knight  in  armour,  to  whom  a  nude 
woman  presents  a  cup  at  a  forest  spring;  while 
Angelo  Jank,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  our  young 
painters,  has  depicted  a  troop  of  mounted  knights 
who  have  ranged  themselves  on  a  hill  as  Eisernc 
Wehr  ("  Ironsides  "),  and  are  guarding  the  valleys 
below.      German    romanticism    is   also,    notwith- 


standing the  antique 
dress  and  the  south- 
ern landscape,  the 
fundamental  idea  of 
the  idyll  of  Wilhelm 
Volz,  Frau  Musica, 
who,  leaning  against 
her  violoncello, 
listens  to  a  little 
musician  practising 
the  violin. 

Genre  painting  is 
more  numerously 
represented  than 
usual.  The  small 
and  chastely  painted 
pictures  by  Hans 
Borchardt,  which 
portray  with  the 
greatest  neatness 
and  delicacy,  with- 
out excess  of  detail, 
figures  and  interiors 
in  the  "  Bieder- 
maier  "  style,  are  de- 
serving of  especial 
praise.  Plain, 
homely  comfort  is 
suggested  in  pic- 
tures such  as  Paul 
Schroeter's  Soniitag- 
tnorgen  and  R.Win- 
ternitz's  Quartett. 
]:y  iiAN^  liOK.  iiAKiiT  Ad.      Nicmeycr's 

Pihesiuhende  Mdd- 
chen    belongs   more 
to  the  landscape  class,  and  is  excellent  in  its  repro- 
duction of  the  evening  atmosphere. 

Our  Munich  landscape  painters,  as  is  well 
known,  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Glasgow  school,  which  was  represented  here  for 
the  first  time  in  1891  :  and  this  influence  is  now 
bearing  fruit.  Ludwig  Dill,  the  president  of  the 
Secession,  is  a  striking  example.  His  pictures-, 
which  of  recent  years  he  has  taken  from  the 
Bavarian  plateau,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dachau, 
the  Barbizon  of  jMunich,  are  intelligent  and  truly 
artistic  epitomes  of  natural  impressions.  A  good 
specimen  of  his  art,  which,  however,  would  lose 
much  of  its  expressive  power  in  course  of  reproduc- 
tion, is  his  picture.  Am  Waldesrand. 

Adolf  Hoelzel  paints  somewhat  like  Dill.  What 
distinguishes  both  of  them,  however,  from  the 
Scotchmen  is  their  absolutely  different  sense  of 
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"  TOSKAXISCHE   LANDSCHAFT" 


BY    BEN NO    BECKER 


colour,  their  aim  being  to  attenuate  rather  than  to 
over-emphasise.  In  similar  manner  Benno  Becker's 
landscapes  are  marked  by  plain,  placid,  sometimes 
sombre  colour  tones,  mostly  of  a  deep  blue-green. 
He  exhibits  this  year  a  beautiful  Toskanische  Land- 
schaft,  which  has  been  bought  by  the  Government 
for  the  Munich  Pinakothek. 

Animal  painting  is  this  year  particularly  well  re- 


'  GLUCKSI'ILZE  " 


presented  by  Hubert  von  Heyden,  who  sends 
two  well-conceived  and  effective  scenes  from  the 
poultry  yard,  and  a  brilliant  little  painting,  Wild- 
enteii. 

The  exhibition  contains,  amongst  others  of  only 
average  merit,  some  admirable  portraits  of  really 
first-class  importance.  There  is,  for  instance,  P.  S. 
Kroyer's  admirable  group  of  seven  sportsmen, 
resting  with  their  dogs  on 
the  hillside,  and  looking 
down  on  the  sunny  plain 
below  —  a  masterly  work, 
figures  and  landscape  alike 
being  treated  with  wonder- 
ful skill.  Then  we  have 
Anders  Zorn's  fine  por- 
trait of  the  famous  Berlin 
painter.  Max  Liebermann, 
and  George  Sauter,  the 
talented  Bavarian  painter, 
with  a  delicately  coloured 
portrait  of  Fritz  von  Uhde. 
Cameron  and  Roche  are 
represented  by  graceful 
and  well-painted  portraits 
of  ladies  ;  while  the  por- 
trait by  Seroff,  the  Russian 
artist,  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  whole  exhibition,  and 
is  greatly  admired,  as  it 
deserves. 
BY  ADELBEKT  NiEMEVER  Some    of    the    Munich 
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painters  have  also  good 
and  interesting  work  to 
show.  Hugo  von  Haber- 
mann  again  exhibits  two 
of  his  artistic  studies  of 
heads  ;  Leo  Samberger,  a 
young  artist  following  in 
the  steps  of  Lenbach, 
shows  a  capital  portrait  of 
himself  and  other  careful 
portrait  studies  in  char- 
coal ;  Olga  von  Boznanska 
and  Fritz  Burger  simple  but 
soundly-executed  portraits 
of  men ;  while  Joseph 
Oppenheimer,  a  young 
painter,  whose  portrait  of 
his  parents  has  been  much 
admired  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Berlin  "  Secession," 
now  contributes  a  portrait 
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of  a  boy  seated.  J.  B.  Scherer  sends  a  life-sized 
crayon  portrait  of  a  lady,  somewhat  too  smoothly 
handled,  perhaps.  Max  Slevogt,  one  of  our  most 
gifted  colourists,  is  represented  by  a  female  study. 
His  Danae — a  satirical  modern  variant  of  the 
mythological  theme — was  removed  from  the  exhi- 
bition, lest  it  should  injure  the  morals  of  the 
"young  lady  of  fifteen." 

Other  German  art  centres  are  but  poorly  repre- 
sented here,  this  being  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
current display  at  the  Glaspalast  and  the  Dresden 
Exhibition — confined  exclusively  to  German  paint- 
ings— which  have  robbed  Munich  of  many  good 
pictures  this  year.  Nevertheless  there  are  several 
things  to  be  noted.  Max  Liebermann  has  sent  a 
very  good  picture  of  boys  bathing  in  the  sea,  and 
Franz  Skarbina  and  Walter  Leistikowalso  worthily 
contribute  to  the  representation  of  Berlin.  Count 
Kalckreulh,  who  has  migrated  from  Karlsruhe  to 
Stuttgart,  shows  one  of  his  splendidly  conceived 
scenes  of  country  life,  and  Robert  Haug,  of  Stutt- 
gart, sends  a  powerful  military  picture.  Am  ]\'acht- 
feiier. 

The  exigencies  of  space  debar  me  from  deal- 
ing as  fully  as  I  could  have  desired  with  the  works 
of  our  native  artists,  and  a  like  consideration 
compels  me  to  refer  quite  cursorily  to  the  many 
excellent  contributions  of  other  artists.  Among 
the  Scotchmen,  I  have  already  mentioned 
Cameron  and  Roche  in  connection  with  their  por- 
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traits.  Sauter,  in  addition  to  the  portrait  already 
referred  to,  sends  an  allegorical  figure  painting, 
Inspiration,  while  Cameron's  and  Roche's  land- 
scapes— notably  The  Bridge  by  the  former — are 
the  delight  and  admiration  of  all  beholders. 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen  sends  his  well-known 
AnniDiciation,  and  other  notable  representatives 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  J.  M.  Dow,  Marianne 
Stokes,  Austen-Brown,  Priestman,  George  Thom- 
son, Alfred  Withers,  Paterson,  Whitelaw  Hamil- 
ton, Stevenson,  Spence,  Grosvenor  Thomas,  and 
Brang\v7n.  Among  the  prominent  Frenchmen 
are  Claude  Monet,  Degas,  Carriere,  Blanche  (who 
sends  a  portrait  of  the  late  Aubrey  Beardsley),  and 
Besnard. 

The  sculpture  galleries  are  but  scantily  furnished. 
Adolf  Hildebrand  has  a  number  of  his  finest  works 
at  Berlin  and  Dresden,  and  we  at  Munich  have  to 
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rest  content  with  a 
most  characteristic 
bust  of  the  venerable 
savant,  Max  von  Pet- 
tenkofer,  a  portrait  in 
relief  of  H.  von  Bvilow, 
and  a  large  relief — 
Dionysos.  Good  work 
is  also  shown  by  some 
of  our  younger  sculp- 
tors— Hermann  Hahn, 
Hugo  Kaufmann,  and 
E.  Dittler.  The  well- 
known  painter,  Franz 
Stuck,  who,  by  the  way, 
exhibits  a  large  oil- 
painting,  Sisyphus,  also 
shows  himself  a  sculp- 
tor of  no  little  merit  in 
his  small  bronze  figures 
of  a  Centaur  and  a 
Dancing  Girl.  In  the 
Black  and  White  sec- 
tion Otto  Greiner's  re- 
markable lithographs 
are  attracting  consider- 
able attention.  They 
have  all  the  depth 
and  power  of  copper 
engravings  or  etch- 
ings. 

Applied  Art  has 
found  a  congenial 
home  in  the  "  Seces- 
sion "  Galleries.  The 
committee  known  as 
the  "  Ausschuss  fiir  Kunst  im  Handwerk  "  invited 
H.  van  de  Velde  to  make  himself  known  to  the 
Munich  public,  and  the  Belgian  artist  accord- 
ingly responded  by  fitting  up  a  study  in  most  taste- 
ful fashion.  The  same  committee  also  got  together 
an  excellent  collection  of  modern  jewellery,  and 
commissioned  three  young  Munich  artists,  Fritz 
Erler — who  has  lately  become  known  to  the  readers 
of  The  Studio— Bruno  Paul  and  Bernhard 
Pankok,  to  decorate  several  small  rooms,  their 
designs  being  executed  by  the  "Vereinigten  Werk- 
statten."  G.  Keyssner. 


BY    PAUL   SCHROETER 


Book-plate  collectors  will  welcome  the  engraving, 
after  an  excellent  drawing  by  Arthur  Ellis,  of  C.  W. 
Sherborn  at  work  in  his  study,  which  has  been 
recently  published  by  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Elvy,  of 
New  Bond  Street,  London. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON.— The  Institute  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  held  its 
annual  exhibition  of  technological 
work  at  the  Imperial  Institute  during 
June.  The  exhibition  showed,  in 
some  measure,  the  result  of  the  schemes  that  have 
been  set  on  foot  for  rectifying  the  insufficient  in- 
struction given  to  present-day  apprentices.  The 
Institute  and  its  affiliated  establishments  seek  to 
improve  the  craftsmanship  and  technolog}'  of 
such  varied  callings  as  stone-carving,  photo- 
process  work,  silver  and  gold  smithery,  diamond 
mounting,  sheet-metal  work,  wood  work,  cabinet 
making,  book-finishing,  weaving,  painting  and 
decorating,  and  their  allied  crafts.  Their  atten- 
tion is  especially  directed  towards  assisting  those 
craftsmen  who,  working  at  crafts  under  the 
cognomen  "trade,"  have,  till  now,  swamped  the 
market  with  vulgarity  and  bad  workmanship. 
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BY   W.    G.    D.-iVIS- 


NECKLET  OF   TURQUOISES   SET    IX   GOLD   WITH    PENDANT 


LIVERPOOL— The  first  Congress  of  the 
"  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Art  and  its  Application 
to  Industry  "  was  held  in  Liverpool  iri' 
the  year  1888.  At  that  meeting  the 
writer  urged  the  establishment  of  a  School  of 
Architecture  and  Applied  Arts  in  connection  with 
University  College  in  this  city.  The  idea  was 
warmly  taken  up  by  the  late  Philip  Rathbone,  and 
through  his  energetic  and  persistent  advocacy  it  is- 
mainly  owing  that  six  years  later  the  first  school  of 
the  kind  in  this  country  came  into  being.  Since 
then,  under  the  directorship  of  Prof.  F.  M.  Simpson 
and  his  able  assistants,  the  class  entries   have  in- 


We  give  illustrations 
of  two  of  the  exhibits — 
an  unfinished  frame 
which  displayed  sound 
technique  combined  with 
sympathy  for  the  design, 
and  was  obviously  the 
work  of  an  accom- 
plished craftsman  ;  and 
a  necklet  with  pendant 
attached,  which  was 
in  many  respects  admir- 
able. 
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BY   G.    A.    WILLIAMS. 
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to  336  per  term  this 
year.  Public  notice  has 
also  increased  with  this 
prosperity,  and  much 
interest  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  recent  ex- 
hibition of  the  students' 
work  held  at  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery. 


It  is  pleasant  to  note 
the  decided  progress 
of  the  clay-modelling 
classes  under  Mr.  Chas. 
J.  Allen.  In  the  day 
class  C.  Jackson,  and  in 


creased  from  70  per  term  in  the  first  year  (1894) 
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BOOK    ILLUSTRATION 


BY    MISS    C.    ANGUS 


the  evening  class  G.  A.  Williams,  both  took  first 
prizes  for  life  studies.  Another  first  prize  was  given 
to  G.  A.  Williams  for  a  Wall  Fountain  (p.  190),  and 
he  also  conXnbuled  a.  Design  for  Door-plate  (p.  187). 


STAINED-GLA>s    l'.- 


BV    i_.     !■:.    MARTIN 


Various  branches  of  decorative  design  have  ad- 
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by  the  students  themselves.  A 
small  figure  panel  by  C.  E.  Martin 
(p.  1 88)  took  the  first  prize,  but 
there  was  very  close  competition 
between  this  and  a  panel  of  similar 
size  by  C.  B.  Meyer. 


LIFE    STUDY 


A.    WILLIAMS 


Two  mirror-frames  in  beaten 
sheet-lead  were  noticeably  good 
and  novel  in  treatment.  Miss  G. 
Williams  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  one  (and  for  decorative  design 
for  the  session),  and  Miss  M.  A. 
Pollexfen  the  second  prize  for  the 
other.  S.  Dowie,  R.  W.  Warring- 
ton, and  M.  E.  Collins  should  be 
mentioned  for  their  cartoons  for 
stained  glass.  To  the  last  named 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  this 


vanced  well  during  the  past  twelve  months  under 
Mr.  Herbert  McNair — stencilled  wall-papers  and 
fabrics,  stained  glass,  tiles,  posters,  and  book  illus- 
trations. Examples  of  stained  glass  were  few,  but 
they  were  distinguished  by  refined,  harmonious 
colouring,  in  admirably  simple  leading  executed 


CorPER    PLAQl-E 


E.    TUOMrSON 


section.  The  poster  designs,  though  not  numerous, 
were  certainly  interesting.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
was  by  Miss  O.  Allen,  who  received  a  second  prize 
for  decorative  design.  A  group  of  framed  designs 
by  C.  Allen  was  particularly  good,  both  for  pen-and- 
ink  and  coloured  work. 


LIFE   STUDY 


BY   G.    A.    WILLIAMS 


Another  good  group,  comprising  designs  for  book- 
covers,  programmes,  and  pottery,  was  by  Miss  C.  A. 
Walker.  There  was  also  a  set  of  clever  designs  by 
MissC.  Angus,  from  which  is  here  illustrated  7y/t;J/a« 
ui  tlie  Moon  (p.  i88).     Under  Mr.  R.  LI.  Rathbone 
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IRON    AND    COPI'KR 


;rili.e 
dksignel)  by  h.  r.  rostro-x 
executed  by  \y.  dike 


the  copper-work  classes  make  good  progress  in 
"raising"  and  repousse;  the  specimens  exhibited 
by  Miss  A.  E.  Pollexfen,  Miss  M.  A.  Pollexfen,  and 
C.  E.  Thompson  were  chiefly  worthy  of  mention ; 
and  praise  is  due  to  a  wrought-iron  and  copper 
"  grille,"  designed  by  R.  H.  Rostron,  and  executed 
by  W.  Duke.  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson's  students  in 
the  drawing  and  painting  classes  show  creditable 
and  progressive  work.  H.  B.  B. 

PARIS.— Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  M. 
Paul  Meric,  the  owner,  we  are  enabled 
to  give  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  masterly,  yet  least 
known,  of  the  paintings  of  the  famous 
author  of  the  Angelus,  Jean-Fran(;ois  Millet.  This 
Clair  de  Liine,  a  work  full  of  poetry,  and  perfect  in 
execution,  figures  in  M.  Meric's  collection  side  by 
side  with  other  remarkable  pictures,  including  two 
canvases,  also  by  Millet,  Vieux  Faysan  et  son  Vieil 
Ane,  and  Le  Berger.  As  for  his  Clair  de  Lune,  it 
is  impossible  to  express  in  mere  words  the  beauty 
of  this  work,  which  deserves  to  be  in  the  Louvre. 


A  new  group  of  artists  has  just  been  formed, 
under  the  style  of  the  "  Societe  Nouvelle  de 
Peintres  et  de  Sculpteurs."  The  artists  composing 
the  society  are  as  follows  :  J.  W.  Alexander,  Aman- 
Jean,  Albert  Baertsoen,  Frank  Brangwyn,  Emile 
Claus,  Charles  Cottet,  Andre  Dauchez,  Henri 
Duhem,  Georges  Griveau,  Walter  Gay,  Gaston  La 
Touche,  Le  Sidaner,  Henri  Martin,  Rene  Menard, 
Rend  Prinet,  Lucien  Simon,  Fritz  Thaulow, 
Eugene  Vail,  Alexandre  Charpentier,  Camille  Le- 
fevre,  and  Constantin  Meunier.  Although  the 
Society  has  not  thought  fit,  at  present,  to  organise 
a  decorative  art  section,  it  has  invited  Augusta 
Delaherche    to   take   part   in    its  first  exhibition, 


? 


DESIL.:. ;      .  NT.MX 

BY   G.    A.    WILLIAMS 


which  will  be  held  in  March  next  year  at  Georges 
Petit's  gallery.  M.  Gabriel  Mourey  has  been 
appointed  President  of  the  new  Society. 

\\'e  have  pleasure  in  giving  illustrations  (pages 
192  and  193)  of  two  admirable  pieces  of  work  from 
the  Atelier  Haute-Claire — a  casket  in  champleve 
enamel  and  a   bas-relief  in   bronze   and    enamel. 
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is,  indeed,  excellent  work, 
and  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  those  inte- 
rested therein.  At  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  too,  one 
should  note  the  applique 
embroideries  by  M.  L. 
Bonvallet — highly  charac- 
teristic decorative  panels, 
excellent  alike  in  design, 
in  colouring,  and  in  con- 
ception. One  of  them  is 
now  reproduced. 

G.  M. 


A 


FIRE-SCREEN 


Much  of  the  charm  of  the  originals  is  lost  in  the 
black-and-white  reproductions,  but  the  illustrations 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  excellent  quality  of  the 

work.  

M.  Plumet  and  M.  Tony  Selmer- 
sheim  have  just  put  the  finishing  touches 
on  a  restaurant  facing  the  new  Opera 
Comique,  and  on  a  shop  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  Drouot,  in  which  they  have 
given  free  rein  to  their  fancy,  the  result 
being  two  remarkable  examples  of  deco- 
rative art.  The  dining-room  decoration 
for  M.  Edouard  Detaille,  carried  out 
by  M.  Plumet  and  M.  Tony  Selmer- 
sheim — two  illustrations  of  which  ap- 
pear on  pages  194  and  195 — will  afford 
a  fair  idea  of  the  excellence  of  the  two 
artists'  recent  work. 


NTWERP.— 
On  the  occa- 
sion   of    the 
opening      of 
his      new 
studio,  No.    10,    Rue  Co- 
quilhat,  Henry  Luyten  in- 
vited   his    numerous     ad- 
mirers to  inspect    a  large 
collection    of    his   works, 
old  and  new.     Those  able 
to  judge  must  have  been 
struck  by  the  great  advance 
in     the    young   artist's    mode   of  expression   and 
general  conception.     One  saw  there  side  by  side 
with  works  of  ten  and  twelve  years  ago,  interesting 


DESIGNED   BY   L.    BONVALLET 


Among  the  various  interesting  works 
displayed  in  the  "  Objets  d'Art  "  section 
of  the  salon  of  the  Societe  Nationale, 
the  copper  door-plates  by  M.  T.  Lam- 
bert were  specially  remarkable.  Those 
now  reproduced  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  artist's  cleverness  and  fancy.  It 
192 


CASKET    IN   CHAMPLEVE   ENAMEL 


ATELIER   DE    HAUTE-CLAIRE 


(Seep.  190) 


BAS-RKLIEF    IN    BRONZE   AND 
ENAMEL.      BY   ARMAND  POINT 
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chiefly  from  the  realism  with  which  the 
external  aspect  of  things  was  treated, 
productions  done  during  the  last  two 
years,  in  which  was  evident  a  strong 
endeavour  to  produce  something  more, 
something  better,  than  a  pretty  piece  of 
colouring  or  some  fresh  atmospheric 
effect ;  in  a  word,  to  express  feeling. 
The  first  signs  of  this  change  were  to  be 
found  in  the  gigantic  triptych  La  Greve, 
and  again  in  the  striking  work,  Zand,  ivit 
Zand  !  a  scene  on  a  day  of  rain  and  fog, 
with  a  wretched  woman  dragging  her 
heavy  barrow,  filled  with  sand,  through 
the  streets  of  the  great  town.  In  these 
two  pictures  the  colouring  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  monotonous  and  commonplace. 
Not  so,  however,  is  the  painter's  new 
manner.  He  is  especially  fine  in  Le 
Repas  de  la  Famille  du  Pccheur,  which 


ELECTRIC    CEILINl. 


LUhTKE    I.N    COPPER    AM)    CRYSTAL 

BY   C.    PLUMET  AND  TONY   SELMERSHEIM 
{See  Paris  Studio-Talk) 

has  been  bought  by  the  Antwerp  Art 
Gallery  ;  also  in  La  Femme  du  Pecheur 
allaita?it  son  Bebe ;  also  in  his  admirable 
Tcte  de  Fernme  HoUandaise  ;  and,  lastly, 
in  a  veritable  masterpiece,  the  central 
panel  of  the  triptych,  Kinderen  der  Zee. 
This  splendid  work,  which  would  do 
honour  to  any  living  Dutch  artist,  depicts 
a  fisherman's  wife  in  tears,  her  head 
buried  in  the  bed-clothes,  her  husband 
away — dead,  maybe — while,  understand- 
ing nothing  of  his  mother's  grief,  her 
little  child  looks  on  in  astonishment, 
ready  to  cry  himself.  This  is  a  picture 
conceived,  drawn,  and  painted  in  equally 
masterly  style,  full  of  emotion,  and  irre- 
proachable in  its  subdued  colouring. 


DECORATION    FOR   A   DININC.-ROOM 

BY   C.    PLUMET   AND   T.    SELMERSHEIM 
(By  permission  of  M.  E.  Detaille) 
194 


I  lately  visited  at  Mol,  a  large  village 
of  the  Antwerp  Campine,  or  Kempen,  the 
admirably  arranged  studio  of  Jacob  Smits, 
an  artist  who  has  taken  his  place  among 
the  first  of  his  contemporaries.  There  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  admire,  side  by 
side  with  various  admirable  works  already 
exhibited — such  as  En  Priere,  Zir  Pere 
Caers  (portrait  of  a  peasant),  and  Mater 
Dei  (an  ideal  transcription  of  the  portrait 
of  the  artist's  charming  wife,  lately  de- 
ceased)— several   absolutely  new  works, 
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which  will  doubtless  have  a  great  success,  inasmuch 
as  they  reveal  to  us  a  Smits  hitherto  unknown. 
Notable  among  them  are  several  delightful  land- 
scapes, full  of  poetry.  Smits  is  an  artist  whose 
future  work  must  inevitably  be  of  great  value. 

P.  DE  M. 

H(  )LLAND.— Early  in  April  there  was 
exhibited  at  the  offices  of  the 
Haagsche  Kunstkring,  at  The  Hague, 
a  collection  of  interesting  drawings, 
brought  back  by  Joseph  Israels  after 
a  trip  to  Spain.  Some  of  them  are  astonishing  in 
their  simplicity,  their  life,  and  their  movement. 


At  Amsterdam  M.  van  Wisselingh  is  exhibiting 
more  than  fifty  oil-paintings,  water-colours,  sketches, 
and  studies  by  Albert  Neuhuys,  an  artist  of  the 
Israels  school.  Despite  the  fact  that  work  of  this 
kind  has  been  somewhat  overdone  of  late,  he  suc- 


ceeds in  interesting  us  in  more  than  one  of  these 
canvases,  and  undoubtedly  he  has  a  right  to  be 
classed  among  the  important  Dutch  painters  of  to- 
day. I  should  consider  his  best  works  to  be  :  Les 
Amoureux  (oil-painting),  Moment  de  Peine,  Le 
Repas  de  Midi,  Prh  du  Berceau  (water-colours), 
and  drawings  such  as  Le  Rouct. 

M. 

BERLIN. — On  a  former  occasion  (see 
Vol.  X.  p.  198)  I  referred  in  The 
Studio  to  the  decorative  works  of 
Hermann  Hirzel.  The  painter,  re- 
turning home  after  a  long  stay  in 
Italy,  made  careful  studies  from  nature  in  the 
country  surrounding  Berlin,  in  which,  as  I  pointed 
out,  he  combined  the  vision  of  the  artist  with  the 
minute  observation  of  the  botanical  student.  He 
noted  every  detail  of  plant,  and  leaf,  and  stem,  and 
flower,    and    their   connection    with    each   other ; 
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and  what  he  saw  developed  naturally  into   some- 
thing new  in  the  way  of  decorative  work. 


Our  young  artists  have,  during  the  last  few 
years,  endeavoured  to  utilise  their  decorative  talents 
in  manifold  ways,  and  with  the  most  varied 
materials.  Hirzel  himself  has  worked  in  two 
branches  at  once.  He  has  drawn  various  charm- 
ing designs  for  the  ornamentation  of  books  and 
music-covers,  and  has  also  worked  for  the  jeweller. 
Hence  a  series  of  beautiful  ornaments  in  gold, 
mostly  brooches,  also  a  few  waist-band  buckles,  in 
which  simple  plant  forms  have  been  employed 
with  the  happiest  results. 
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Encouraged  by  this  first  success,  Hirzel  con- 
tinued in  the  same  course.  A  second  sojourn  in 
Italy  suggested  to  him  the  question  whether  mosaic 
work  had  not  sufficient  inherent  vitality  to  render 
it  suitable  for  purposes  of  modern  ornamentation. 
We  all  know  how,  by  dint  of  wrong  and  senseless 
application,  mosaics  have  of  late  years  lost  their 
old  artistic  importance.  Between  the  wonderful 
early  Christian  mosaics  or  the  incomparable  deco- 
ration of  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Galla  Placidia 
at  Ravenna  and  the  wares  now  offered  for  sale  for  a 
few  pence  in  Venice  there  is  a  shocking  contrast. 
The  principal  cause  of  all  this  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  no  effort  has  of  late  years  been  made 
to  obtain    new   and    independent   effects   in    this 

beautiful  ma- 
terial. 
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BY   T.    LAMBERT 


[See  Paris  Studio-  Talk) 


Let  us  sup- 
pose  for  a 
moment  that 
our  decora- 
t  i  o  n  s  a  d  - 
mitted  of  but 
two  possibili- 
ties of  treat- 
m  e  n  t  in 
colour  — 
enamel  and 
mosaics. 
Much  has 
been  done  for 
the  former, 
while  the 
latter  is  quite 
neglect  ed. 
Accompany- 
i  n  g  these 
notes  are  il- 
lustrations of 
a  few  speci- 
m  e  n  s  of 
brooches  by 
Hirzel,  in 
which  he  has 
employed 
mosaics. 
U  n  fo  r  tu- 
na t  e  ly,  the 
element  most 
essential  to 
convey  the 
effect  of  these 
ornaments  — 
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COLOURED  MOSAICS   SET   IN 
DULL  GOLD.     DESIGNED   BY 
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namely,  colour— is  lacking;  but,  as  will  be  seen, 
Hirzel  has  introduced  simple  plant  forms,  and  oc- 
casionally insects,  such  as  the  butterfly,  and  worked 
them  adroitly  into  the  limited  space  available.  A 
plain  gold  border  surrounds  the  mosaic  plate,  and 
the  effect  is  agreeably  emphasised  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  dull  gold  with  the  equally  dull  tones  of 
the  stone.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  impulse  to  this 
work  given  by  Hirzel  may  not  be  allowed  to  slacken. 


Some  attention  is  due  to  the  recent  exhibitions 
given  by  Schulte,  which  have  afforded  infinite 
satisfaction,  as  indicating  a  decided  advance  on  the 


ordinary  art  displays.  The  works  of  Ziigel  and 
Steinhausen  have  also  been  on  view.  The  former, 
well  known  for  years  as  an  eminent  animal  painter, 
has  proved,  by  numerous  works,  that  he  occupies 
an  equally  high  position  as  a  landscapist.  At 
the  present  time  he  employs  his  animals  simply 
as  incidents  of  colour  in  his  paintings.  It  is  re- 
markable, nevertheless,  how  lifelike  they  appear, 
and  with  what  accuracy  they  are  observed.  Wil- 
helm  Steinhausen,  of  Frankfurt,  should  receive  the 
recognition  he  deserves,  if  only  on  account  of  his 
years.  He  became  known  long  ago  by  his  repre- 
sentations of  biblical  subjects ;  now  he  chiefly 
affects  portraits  and  land- 
scapes. All  his  works  are 
■"-'-  '  -g  good  and  honest  and  full 

of    feeling,    especially   the 
■•  landscapes,      which     have 

created  a  great  impression. 


VIRGIN   AND  CHILD 


BY   GAETA.NO    PREVIATI 


An  exhibition  of  nume- 
rous works  by  Franz  Cour- 
tens,  of  Brussels,  contained 
nothing  particularly  new, 
but  served  to  emphasise 
the  excellence  of  his  richly- 
coloured  landscapes.  The 
numerous  landscapes  by 
Buttersack,  of  Munich, 
revealed  gifts  which,  if  not 
yet  fully  developed,  are 
nevertheless  marked  by 
honest  purpose  and  a 
powerful  faculty  of  obser- 
vation. G.  G. 

Vi:  N  I  C  E  .  — 
"The  Third 
International 
Art  Exhibi- 
tion of  the 
City  of  Venice  " — to  give 
it  its  full  title — was  opened 
on  April  28,  and  has 
proved  to  be  no  less  im- 
portant either  in  quantity 
or  quality  than  its  prede- 
cessors. Of  the  foreign 
exhibits  the  Dutch  and  the 
Scandinavian  predominate 
numerically,  but  there  are 
many  English  and  Scotch 
works  of  high  merit.  Let 
us  take  the  Scotsmen  first. 


"LA   PLACE  DE  SAN 
MARCO."     BY  E.  TITO 
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for  they  are  appreciated  abroad  to  a  degree  hardly 
realised  in  England.  James  Guthrie  and  Robert 
Brough  are  the  favourites  here ;  their  poetic  vision, 
their  '•  aristocratic  "  touch,  and  their  thorough  tech- 
nical ability  being  fully  appreciated.  Other  popular 
exhibitors  are  Stevenson,  Robertson,  Downie,  Ham- 
ilton, Paterson,  Rattray,  Coventry,  and  Watson,  and, 
by  reason  of  the  peculiar  grace  of  their  studies  of 
children,  Fulton,  Newbery,  and  Pratt.  The  greatest 
successes  of  all,  however,  have  been  achieved  by 
John  Lavery,  George  Smith,  and  Thomas  Austen- 
Brown,  the  last  named  of  whom  exhibits  a  vigorous 
pastel,  entitled  Arando.  The  English  and  Ameri- 
can painters  are  seen  together  in  one  room.  Here 
we  have  \Vatts  with  his  magnificent  Baccante ; 
Whistler,  with  his  Principessa  dei  poresi  della  por- 
cellana,  and  Alma  Tadema.  Other  notable 
English  exhibitors  are  Bramley,  Alfred  East, 
Brangwyn,  Stanhope  Forbes,  Walter  Crane,  Moira, 


Dudley  Hardy,  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  G.  C.  Haite, 
Stewart,  and  Clara  Montalba.  Belgian  and  French 
art  is  also  well  represented,  and  Germany  and 
Austria  have  good  work  to  show.  Spain  sends  but 
few  works,  and  Russia  has  a  solitary  representative 
in  Schereschewsky.  Italian  artists,  of  course,  pre- 
dominate, and  of  these  the  most  noteworthy  works 
are  Previati's  Virgin  and  Child,  Cifariello's  bust  of 
Boecklin,  Mentessi's  Visione  triste,  Laurenti's 
Nymphea,  Trentacoste's  La  fille  de  Niobe,  da 
Maria's  Les  Cypres  de  la  Villa  Massimo  a  Rome, 
and  Bistolfi's  Crista. 

V.  P. 


B 


RUSSELS.— The  great    Belgian   artist, 
Felicien  Rops,  recently  dead,  is  at  last 
represented  at  the  Musee  de  Bruxelles 
by  a  characteristic  drawing,  styled  La 
Parisine,  a  work  lately  forming  part  of 
the    de    Goncourt    collec- 
tion.      It    bears    this    in- 
~~       ^  scription :     "  A   Messieurs 

Edmond  et  Jules  de  Gon- 
court, apres  Manette  Salo- 
mon." This  is  a  black- 
and-white  work  of  the 
highest  order,  nervous  and 
clear  in  drawing,  and  in 
colouring  of  tragic  strength. 
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BY    FILIPFO  CIFARIELLO 


The  new  "  Maison  du 
Peuple "  is  completed. 
This  interesting  structure 
reflects  honour  on  its 
architect,  M.  Horta,  who 
has  succeeded  in  realising 
to  the  full  the  art  princi- 
ples to  which  he  is  devoted. 
This  vast,  plain  facade  of 
horizontal  lines  is  puzzling 
to  those  accustomed  to 
over  -  ornamented  gables 
and  to  rows  of  useless 
pillars.  M.  Horta  was 
invited  to  construct  a 
House  for  the  People — 
that  is  to  say,  a  place 
where  the  working  classes 
might  meet  and  make  their 
plans  ;  accordingly  the 
architect  has  proceeded 
logically_by  building  not  a 
Palace  but  a  House,  in 
which  the  necessary  inte- 
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rior  comfort  has  in  no  way  been  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  deceptive  external  effect.  Nevertheless 
M.  Horta  has  succeeded  in  investing  his  plain  and 
simple  edifice  with  true  artistic  merit. 

F.  K. 

BUDAPEST.  —  The  most  remarkable 
work  seen  in  this  year's  spring  exhibi- 
tion was  unquestionably  that  of  George 
Zala,  the  sculptor,  whose  Archatii^e/ 
Gabriel  (see  page  207)  is  to  form 
part  of  the  millennary  memorial,  as  the  symbol  of 
Apostolic  Regality.  The  archangel  appears  with 
outspread  wings,  holding  in  his  hands  the  royal 
crown  of  Hungary  and  the  double  cross,  while  his 
feet  rest  upon  the  globe,  which  terminates  the  work. 
This  work  is  in  M.  Zala's  finest  manner,  and  it  is 
eminently  satisfactory  that  in  the  great  Memorial 
will  be  seen  the  most  notable  piece  of  Hungarian 
sculpture  produced  in  modern  times.  The  Memo- 
rial, it  should  be  stated,  consists  of  a  semi-circular 
sculpture  gallery,  containing  effigies  of  the  more 
celebrated  Hungarian  monarchs ;  while  in  the 
centre,  on  a  rectangular  base,  will  be  placed  Zala's 
Gabriel.  Beneath  it  will  be  a  group  of  mounted 
figures — leaders  and  chieftains  conquered  by  Hun- 
gary "a  thousand  years  ago. 


M 


The  spring  exhibition  contained  some  remark- 
able portraits  by  F.  Laszlo,  and  several  delightful 
landscapes  by  Ignaz  Ujvary,  Daniel  Mihalik,  and 
Ludwig  Szlanyi. 

A.  T. 

ELBOURNE.  —  Public  attention 
has  been  aroused  in  Melbourne 
by  a  series  of  articles  and  letters 
on  the  condition  of  the  pictures 
in  the  local  National  Gallery. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  climate  are  such  that  great 
variations  of  temperature  occur  suddenly,  and  at 
times  within  a  few  minutes.  These  are  due  to  the 
cyclonic  disturbances,  so  frequent  in  summer,  when 
the  hot,  dry  north  winds  from  the  central  plains, 
blowing  for  two  or  three  consecutive  days,  are 
instantaneously  reversed  by  the  cold,  wet  south 
wind  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  A  typical  instance 
of  this  unpleasant  phenomenon  occurred  in  the 
middle  of  March,  when  the  thermometer  under  a 
cloudless  sky  stood  at  155°  Fahr.  in  the  sun  and  at 
98°  in  the  shade,  but  fell  to  68°  in  fifteen  minutes 
at  three  o'clock,  and  to  48°  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Neither  people  nor  pictures  are  seasoned 
to  bear  these  extremities,  and  the  result  is  that 
varnishes  crack  and  oil  pigments  succumb  to  such 
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an  extent  that  some  of  the  finest  works  in  the 
gallery  are  threatened  with  total  ruin. 


For  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Gallery's  life  this 
decay  was  not  noticeable,  because  its  progress  was 
at  once  arrested  by  the  Director,  who  used  to  em- 
ploy a  very  highly  skilled  restorer  to  remove  con- 
tracted varnish  before  the  oils  underneath  it  became 
endangered  by  the  tension.  In  a  few  of  the  more 
serious  of  such  cases  the  restoration  may  be  faintly 
traced,  but  in  the  majority  it  is  now  imperceptible, 
and  even  the  slight  marks  of  successful  restoration 
are  preferable  to  such  unarrested  decay  as  is  now 
reducing  some  of  the  pictures  to  a  mere  debris  of 
canvas  and  white  spider-line  meshwork. 


The  present  Director,  however,  sets  his  face 
against  any  process  of  preservation.  He  "  would 
sooner,"  he  writes,  "  see  the  pictures  in  a  state  of 
natural  decay  than  incur  the  risk  of  having  them 
restored,"  for  he  "knows  nothing  about  the 
methods  of  the  professional  picture  restorer,  and 
as  an  artist  he  is  afraid  of  him."  The  Argus  makes 
a  simple  and  effectual  answer  to  this  laisser  faire 
attitude  by  observing  that  "  though  incompetent 
restorers  have  done  great  harm  to  some  of  the 
noblest  of  England's  historic  buildings,  yet  that  is 
no  reason  why  owners  (like  the  Australian  public 
in  this  instance)  should  sit  and  watch  historic 
buildings  perish  from  preventable  decay." 


The  result  is  a  curious  dilemma,  and  the  Trustees, 
who  pretend  to  no  qualifications  as  experts,  have 
referred  to  English  authorities  for  the  advice  their 
professional  adviser  is  unable  to  give  them.  It 
seems  a  long  way  to  send  for  knowledge  and  skill 
which  are  fully  available  on  the  spot,  and  which 
have  already  constantly  proved  competent  and 
efiicient  to  deal  successfully  with  the  difficulty.  It 
is  a  happy  thing,  however,  to  find  that  a  watchful 
Press,  though  so  far  removed  from  the  centres  of 
art,  is  yet  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  art  in  our 
distant  colonies. 

J.  L. 

JOHANNESBURG.— One  would  hardly  think 
it,  but  so  it  is  !  In  Johannesburg  there  are 
a  few  disciples  of  the  great  mistress  Art 
who,  in  spite  of  the  waves  of  speculation 
that  seem  to  absorb  one  and  all,  find  time 
to  devote  at  least  one  (and  sometimes  two) 
evenings  each  week  to  studying  either  from  the  life 
or  from  casts.  These  devotees  are  no  children,  but 
"  men  in  a  world  of  men,"  and  it  speaks  well  for 
their  devotion  that  they,  business  men  all,  have 
bound  themselves  together  to  study  art  in  a  town 
where  it  is  practically  unappreciated. 


The  "  Rand  Arts  Studio  "  is  on  the  top  floor  of 
one  of  the  many  great  blocks  of  bachelor  quarters 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  every  Friday  night 
these  enthusiasts  work  by  electric  light  from  eight 
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till  eleven  or  twelve  in  charcoal,  pencil,  oils,  or 
water-colours.  Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  they  were 
practically  without  instruction,  save  for  remem- 
brances of  ways  and  means  used  years  ago  in  their 
studio-days  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  but 
now  I  am  glad  to  say  Mr.  F.  Wichgraf,  a  portrait- 
painter  whose  name  is  well  known  in  Berlin,  has 
settled  out  here,  and  has  kindly  consented  to  act 
as  President  of  the  club.  He  attends  each  Friday 
night,  and  already  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
work  turned  out  is  the  result.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing  that  Mr.  Wichgraf  has  received  a  com- 
mission to  paint  portraits  of  the  President  and  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Transvaal. 


The  club  numbers  about  a  dozen  working  mem- 
bers, and  it  is  hoped  shortly  that  a  small  exhibition 
will  be  held,  when  an  opportunity  may  occur 
of  forwarding  some  photographs  of  the  work  done, 
to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  those  who, 
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though  far  away  from  the  Slade  or  R.A.  schools, 
still  try  to  climb  the  steep  ladder  of  art. 

F.  J.  H. 

TORONTO.— The  Woman's   Art   Asso- 
ciation   of   Canada   recently   held   a 
Loan  Portrait  Exhibition  in  the  city 
of  Toronto,    which    excited    a   great 
deal   of    public   interest,    and   which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  educational  value,  both 
historically  and  artistically.     It  was  the  object  of 
the  association  to  show  the  different  stages  in  the 
development  of  portraiture  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  present   day,  beginning   with   speci- 
mens  of  Greco- Egyptian  art,    and   including   the 
different   processes    of  line   and    steel  engraving, 
mezzotint-etching,    lithography,    photography,    oil, 
water-colour,    and     pencil    drawing,    and    a    very 
fine  collection   of  medallions  in  wax  and  vitreous 
paste,    and    medals    in   gold,    silver,    and  bronze. 
The    paintings    included     portraits    by    Rubens, 
Lely,  Van    der     Heist,    Reynolds,     Hoppner, 
Landseer,  Goupil,  Pickersgill,  Raeburn,  Collier, 
Lenbach,    and    many   others  —  besides     some 
very  good  specimens  of  Canadian  work.     The 
extent  and  success  of  the  exhibition  has  been  very 
encouraging  and  not  a  little    surprising  to  the 
association,  which  has  been  steadily  and  more  or 
less  successfully  working  for  the  past  ten  years  to 
gain  for  art  a  proper  position  as  a  great  educa- 
tional factor  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 


REVIEWS   OF   RECENT 
PUBLICATIOxNS. 

Tlu  History  of  French  Art,  iioo-i8gg.  By 
Rose  G.  Kingsley.  (London  :  Longmans  & 
Co.)  Price  MS.  6d.  net. — The  author  of  this 
new  contribution  to  the  History  of  French  Art 
in  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting  may  be 
congratulated  not  only  on  the  large  amount  of 
matter  she  has  been  able  to  compress  into  the 
moderate  dimensions  of  her  work,  but  also  and 
more  particularly  upon  the  catholicity  of  her  views 
in  the  treatment  of  the  varied  and  divergent 
phases  of  the  subject.  In  her  criticisms  upon  the 
productions  of  the  large  number  of  painters  and 
sculptors  to  which  reference  is  made,  both  sound 
knowledge  and  excellent  judgment  are  apparent. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  when  the  modern 
schools  of  work  are  treated  upon.  The  chapter 
upon  the  Imaginative  Painters  and  Impression- 
ists of  the  present  day  shows  a  rare  and  fine  ap- 
preciation of  the  qualities,  aims,  and  abilities  of 
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men  many  of  whose  names  have  often  been  before 
the  readers  of  The  Studio. 

The  Early  Work  of  Aubrey  Beardsky.  With  a 
prefatory  note  by  H.  C.  Marillier.  (London 
and  New  York  :  John  Lane.)  Price  315-.  dd.  net. 
— So  much  has  been  written  in  The  Studio  upon 
the  work  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  that  it  is  unnecessary 
at  this  time  to  descant  upon  its  merits  and  demerits. 
Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  the  art-critic  will  find  in 
Mr.  Lane's  volume  ample  material  to  illustrate 
either  the  praise  or  the  blame  he  may  be  inclined 
to  accord  to  this  artist's  productions.  The  large 
number  of  drawings  made  by  Beardsley  for  various 
publications  issued  by  Mr.  Lane  are  here  brought 
together,  and  the  collection  is  further  supplemented 
by  some  notable  work  from  the  pages  of  The 
Studio,  the  Pall  Mall  Budget,  and  from  drawings 
hitherto  unpublished.  It  is,  in  short,  the  most 
remarkal)le  and  representative  collection  we  have 
yet  seen.  The  volume  is  a  portly  one  and  each 
illustration  is  carefully  printed  upon  fine  Japanese 
paper.  Mr.  Marillier  states  in  his  preface  that  the 
Beardsley  "  craze "  is  just  beginning.  We  are 
sorry  if  this  be  the  case.  "  Crazes  "  in  art  matters 
are  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the  right 
cause.  They  eclipse  the  real  good  underlying 
a  movement  by  the  absurd  exaggeration  of  certain 
manifestations,  which,  while  they  may  accompany 
that  movement,  are  in  no  sense  vitally  necessary 
to  it.  The  "  esthetic  craze  "  of  twenty  years  ago 
is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  fact.  The  sun- 
flower and  the  lily  were  to  the  public  the  outward 
manifestations  of  the  decorative  movement  then 
slowly  gathering  force;  the  senseless  representa- 
tion of  them  upon  ladies'  dresses,  mirrors,  door- 
panels,  and  umbrella-stands  in  no  way  enhanced 
that  movement,  but  rather  brought  it  into  un- 
deserved disrepute.  A  Beardsley  "  craze "  is 
terrible  to  contemplate,  because  it  is  certain  that 
the  votaries  of  such  a  "  craze  "  would  copy  the 
exaggerated  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Beardsley  style, 
rendering  them  even  more  outre  than  they  are, 
and  would  entirely  overlook  those  points  of  his 
art  which  are  the  most  commendable  and  alone 
worthy  of  study. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  North  JFales.  By  A. 
G.  Bradley.  With  illustrations  by  Joseph  Pen- 
NELL  and  Hugh  Thomson.  (London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  Limited.)  Price  6^. — This  volume,  uni- 
form with  the  Highways  and  Byways  in  Cornwall, 
issued  some  time  ago  by  the  same  publishers,  is  of 
especial  value  and  interest  during  the  holiday 
season.  Starting  from  Shrewsbury,  the  author  de- 
scribes a  tour  which  includes  Llangollen,  Abergele, 


Llandudno,  Bettws-y-coed,  Bangor,  Carnarvon, 
Snowdon,  Tremadoc,  Tenbryn,  Harlech,  Barmouth, 
Aberdovey,  Bala,  Llanfyllin,  and  numerous  inter- 
mediate places.  The  account  is  full  of  valuable 
information  pleasantly  written,  and  the  large 
number  of  illustrations  with  which  the  pages  are 
brightened  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  book. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  By  Gilbert 
White.  Edited  by  Grant  Allen.  Illustrated 
by  Edmund  H.  New.  (London  and  New  York  : 
John  Lane.)  Issued  in  parts.  Price  \s.  dd.  net, 
or  50  cents. — The  artistic  success  of  Mr.  New's 
illustrations  to  Mr.  Lane's  edition  of  the  Compleat 
Angler  seemed  to  make  it  almost  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  White's  Selborne  would  be  issued  in 
a  uniform  manner.  The  two  works  have  so  much 
in  common,  each  appealing  in  quaint  simple 
language  to  lovers  of  country  life,  that  one  comes 
to  regard  them  almost  as  inseparable  companions. 
Judging  from  the  parts  which  have  already  appeared, 
the  illustrations  to  Selborne  are  in  every  respect  as 
beautiful  and  appropriate  as  those  to  the  Compleat 
Angler.  There  is  a  certainty  of  touch,  a  directness 
of  intention  in  Mr.  New's  black-and-white  work 
which  is  singularly  attractive.  He  draws  with  un- 
failing precision  ;  and  although  his  line  is  a  heavy 
one,  there  is  no  lack  in  it  of  tone  or  chiaroscuro. 
In  these  days  of  process-blocks  it  is  rarely  the  case 
that  illustrations  are  so  limned  that  they  can  be  re- 
produced and  printed  satisfactorily  upon  a  rough 
paper.  The  wood-blocks  of  a  few  years  ago 
had  an  advantage  in  this  respect  over  the  class  at 
present  in  use.  But  Mr.  New's  drawings  are 
simply  admirable  for  reproduction  from  the  point 
of  view  of  both  block-maker  and  printer  ;  and  when 
the  excellence  of  his  work  is  considered,  it  is  only 
right  that  this  fact  should  be  borne  well  in  mind. 
The  best  is  that  which  is  most  adapted  to  the 
purpose  intended. 

Eden  versus  Whistler :  The  Baronet  and  the 
Butterfly.  (Paris  :  Louis-Henry  May.) — The  only 
point  of  especial  value  to  artists  and  the  picture- 
buying  public  in  this  account  of  a  famous  lawsuit 
is  the  final  judgment  given  by  the  French  Court 
that  an  artist  may  be  discharged  from  all  obliga- 
tions to  give  up  a  portrait  which  has  been  executed 
by  him  upon  a  commission ;  but  that  so  long  as 
the  work  remains  incomplete  the  painter  can  make 
no  use  of  it,  public  or  private.  In  other  respects, 
the  book  before  us  is  chiefly  admirable  for  the 
dainty  manner  in  which  the  type  is  displayed  upon  its 
pages,  and  for  the  presentments  of  the  butterfly  cour- 
teous, the  butterfly  jubilant,  and  the  butterfly  scorn- 
ful, which  are  its  only  form  of  pictorial  embellish- 
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ment.     For  the  rest — well,  we    have    known  Mr, 
Whistler  to  be  more  amusing. 

The  Nature  of  Gothic.  By  John  Ruskin.  With 
a  preface  by  William  Morris.  (London:  George 
Allen.)  Price  \s.  net. — Every  art-student,  every 
craftsman,  every  one  who  would  seek  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  which  governs  the  production 
of  artistic  construction  and  decoration  should  read 
and,  if  possible,  possess  this  little  book.  It  con- 
tains, probably,  the  most  valuable  precepts  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  ever  laid  down.  It  has  had  and  will 
continue  to  have  a  beneficent  effect  upon  the  work 
of  all  those  who  conscientiously  peruse  and  apply 
its  principles.  Originally  appearing  as  a  chapter 
in  The  Stones  of  Venice,  then  reprinted  by  Morris 
in  the  Kelmscott  Press,  it  is  now  issued  by  Mr. 
Ruskin's  publisher  in  a  cheap  form.  We  would 
gladly  know  that  it  was  translated  into  every 
language  of  Europe,  and  preached  from  the  pulpits 
of  the  world. 

A  Popular  Handbook  to  the  Tate  Galkr):  By 
Edward  T.  Cook.  (London  :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
Limited.)  Price  5^^. — This  is  a  companion  volume 
to  Mr.  Cook's  Popular  Handbook  to  the  National 
Gallery.  In  the  introductory  chapter  an  account 
is  given  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Tate 
Gallery  together  with  some  useful  general  remarks 
concerning  the  British  School  of  Painting.  The 
catalogue  of  pictures  is  arranged  according  to  the 
numbers  affixed  to  the  frames,  and  a  biographical 
notice  of  each  painter  is  included  in  addition  to 
concise  notes  describing  the  sentiment  of  the 
various  paintings  and  sculptures.  In  order  to 
assist  visitors  to  the  Gallery  to  find  the  works  of 
some  particular  painter,  an  index  list  of  all  the 
artists  is  given  with  the  titles  of  their  works,  while 
a  second  appendix  provides  a  numerical  index  list 
of  all  the  paintings,  sculptures,  and  drawings  in  the 
Gallery.  The  labour  and  research  entailed  in  the 
making  of  such  a  book  as  this  must  have  been 
enormous,  and  the  compiler  may  be  unreservedly 
congratulated  upon  the  production  of  a  volume 
which  should  prove  equally  valuable  as  a  guide- 
book and  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Old  Clocks  and  Watches  and  their  Makers.  By 
F.J.Britten.  (London :  B.T.  Batsford.)  Price 
icr.  net. — This  is  a  popular  account  of  the 
evolution  of  watches  and  clocks  from  the  earliest 
known  forms  of  timekeepers.  The  400  illustra- 
tions contained  in  the  book  have  been  well 
selected  and  include  many  quaintly  curious  and 
many  artistic  examples.  Amateurs  of  "  long- case  " 
clocks  will  discover  in  these  pages  some  excellent 
specimens  and  some  useful  information  ;  collectors 


will  find  valuable  lists  of  "  date  marks  "  and  makers' 
names  ;  while  the  manufacturer  of  clock  and  watch 
cases  will  be  able  to  realise  by  its  aid  how  much 
his  productions  are  lacking  in  good  workmanship 
when  compared  with  those  of  olden  days. 

The  much  neglected  craft  of  the  wood-engraver 
has  been  utilised  with  good  effect  in  a  tasteful 
pamphlet  on  Simple  Bedroom  Furniture  which  has 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  Heal  &  Son.  All  the 
illustrations  therein  have  been  cut  on  wood,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  quality  of  line  which  is  not 
usually  obtainable  in  process  work.  The  little 
brochure  also  contains  a  reprint  of  an  article  on 
simplicity  in  bedroom  furnishing  which  was  written 
only  last  year   by  the    late    Mr.    Gleeson   White. 
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A 

I  »  Design  for  Toilet  (or  Washstand) 
.X         .^  Sets. 

(A  XXXIV.) 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  award  any  prize 
in  the  above,  none  of  the  designs  having  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  the  competition. 

Design  for  Teaware. 
(A  XXXV.) 

The  First  Prize  {Three  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Malvolio  (Olive  Allen,  The  North  Hall,  Launceston, 
Cornwall). 

The  Second  Prize  {Two  guineas)  to  Yhoirdis 
(Eva  Bundy,  6  Dalmeny  Avenue,  Camden  Road, 
N.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Chris  (Christina  Gregory)  ;  Du.x  (George  C.  Dux- 
bury) ;  Dodo  (Maude  M.  Ackery)  ;  Gelimer  (Baro- 
ness Geyso) ;  J'Essaie  (T.  W.  Whipp)  ;  Lotus  (J. 
R.  Skinner) ;  and  Parnassus  (Charlotte  E.  Elliot). 

Design  for  Flower-Pot  and  Pedestal. 
(A  XXXVI.) 

The  First  Prize  {Three  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
^>«/7  (Francis  Pope,  42  Crawford  Street,  Camber- 
well,  S.E.). 

The  Second  Prize  {Tvo  guineas)  to  Curleic 
(Lennox  G.  Bird,  Royal  Marine  Barracks, 
Chatham). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  Snowdrop  (W. 
S.  Moyes). 

Sketch  Design  for  a  Glass  Mosaic  Panel. 

(A  XXXVII.) 
The  awards  in  this  competition  are  unavoidably 
postponed  until  the  September  number. 
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FIRST   PRIZE   (COMl'.    I)    XXI.) 


Design  for  the  Cover  of  a  Club  Gazette. 
(B  XXXV.) 
The  Prize  {Two  guineas)  is  awarded  to  Tatcho 
(Ellis  Martin,  i8  Montague  Road,  Wimbledon). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  A.  J.  Rose  (A. 
Wilson  Shaw),  and  Scotia  (Cornelius  Pickstone). 

Design  for  a  Book-Cover. 
(B  XXXVII.) 

The  First  Prize  {One 
guinea)  is  awarded  to  Coed 
Maes  (Guy  Halliday,  The 
School  House,  Oakham). 

The  Second  Prize 
(Haif-a-guinea)  \.o/'Essaie 
(T.  W.  Whipp,  156  Pals- 
grave Road,  Scarborough). 

Honourable  mention  is 
given  to  the  following  : — 
Corn  (Miss  Viruly) ;  Chris 
(Christina  Gregory)  ;  Car- 
nation (James  H.  Milner) ; 
Diotima  (E.  T.  Zompo- 
lides) ;  Diogenes  (A.  W. 
Coulson) ;  Four  Trumps 
(Annie  Beken) ;  Penhallow 
(\V.  R.  Bullmore);  and 
Pan  (F.  H.  Bali). 


guinea)  is  awarded  to  Bat 
(John  D.  Mackenzie,  New- 
lyn,  Penzance). 

The  Second  Prize 
{Half-a-guinea)  to  Wan- 
derer (Edwin  S.  Barlow, 
Gowthwaite  Hall,  Pateley 
Bridge,  Yorks). 

Honourable  mention  is 
given  to  the  following : — 
Gabardi7ie  (H.  R.Wilson) ; 
Guonard  (Gertrude  Stra- 
ker);  Grayling  (J.  H. 
Hipsley)  ;  Reindeer  (Mrs. 
Ernest  Smythies)  :  Salmon 
Trout  (Arthur  L.  Ninon)  ; 
and  ]'an  Tromp  (Egmont 

.^,^,l,.j:  ; ,  S.  Puckett). 

Summer  Landscape. 
"'^^'-™^"  (D  XXI.) 

The  First  Prize  {One 
guinea)     is     awarded      to 
Falcon  (Hugh  Price,  Dennis  Vale,  Stourbridge). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea)  to  Aquarius 
(Agnes  B.  Warburg,  8  Porchester  Terrace,  W.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Clayton  Bay  (Charles  E.  Wanless)  ;  Cyprus  (R. 
Elsey  Smith) ;  Mernoa  (H.  C.  Leat) ;  Penrith  (J. 
C.  Varty-Smith) ;  Sweet  Pea  (Pauline  Rochussen) ; 
Sunshine  (M.  Northwood) ;  White  Nob  (Charles  E. 
Wanless). 


Study  of  a  Fish. 
(C  XXIII.) 

The  F'iRST  Prize  {One 
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The  Lay  Figure 


THE  LAY   FIGURE. 
"Talking     about     advertisements," 
resumed   the   Man  with    a    Clay    Pipe, 
"  can't  anything  be  done  to  stop  them  ?" 
"  Mercury  !  "    ejaculated  the    Journa- 
list, "  what  is  a  poor  newspaper  to  live  on  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe, 
"admitting  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  poor  news- 
paper to  live,  I  should  have  thought  that  its  daily 
facts  about  fiction  and  fiction  founded  on  facts 
would  have  given  it  a  sufficient  livelihood." 

"  I  quite  agree,"  remarked  the  Landscape  Painter, 
"  and  the  farmers  are  as  bad  as  the  newspaper 
people.  I  suppose  it  is  not  really  true  that  they  feed 
their  cattle  on  offensively  named  patent  medicines, 
or  manure  their  land  with  a  certain  type  of  penny 
weekly  paper — though  the  vile  notices  they  put  up 
on  their  farms  would  seem  to  imply  it." 

"The  railway  stations  are  even  worse,"  said  the 
Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe.  "  Have  you  ever  noticed 
the  appalling  ingenuity  with  which  the  Companies 
hide  away  their  own  announcements  in  favour  of 
those  of  traders  with  things  to  sell,  so  that  even 
their  station  name-boards  cannot  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished ?  " 

"I  do  not  know  anything  about  farms,"  the 
Minor  Poet  lisped,  "  and  I  never  travel  by  train  if 
I  can  avoid  it.  But  my  nights  are  haunted  by 
green  and  red  and  yellow  things  on  houses.  They 
glare  at  you  for  five  seconds  at  a  time  and  then  go 
out.  And  before  you've  had  time  to  rub  your  eyes 
and  wish  that  you'd  never  been  born  they  do  it 
again.     It  is  an  outrage  !  " 

The  Lay  Figure  had  been  unusually  silent.  At 
last  he  remarked,  "  Well,  I  must  confess  to  a  liking 
for  the  poster,  although  I  admit  that  one  has  some- 
times to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  it." 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe ; 
"  you  like  the  brilliant  colour  and  the  clever  design. 
A  good  poster  should  be  as  concentrated  and 
pointed  as  an  epigram.  And  there  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  such  a  one  and  the  things  we 
usually  have  to  endure  as  between  the  retort  of  a 
polished  wit  and  the  coarse  abuse  of  a  Southwark 
rough." 

"No  man,"  complained  the  Minor  Poet,  queru- 
lously, "  has  a  right  to  try  nerves  with  blobs  of  bad 
colour." 

"  I  certainly  think,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "  that 
the  flash-light  advertisement  should  be  put  down 
by  force.  Yet  it  is  conceivable  that  something 
decent  might  be  done  with  light  in  the  way  of 
decorative " 


"  Stop  there,"  interjected  the  New  Man.  "  You 
are  only  thinking  of  the  decoration.  And  for  the 
sake  of  a  good  design,  you  would  wilUngly  see  all 
our  walls  illuminated  with  visions  of  purple 
powders  and  desiccated  mutton.  Cannot  you 
understand  that  we  humans  like  to  choose  our 
own  food,  and  prefer  not  to  have  tonics  thrust 
down  our  throats  at  every  street  corner  ?  " 

"  Why  cannot  the  Lay  Figure,"  remarked  the 
Landscape  Painter,  "lay  aside  his  sophistry,  and 
say  in  so  many  words  that  people  ought  to  deco- 
rate the  exteriors  of  their  houses  '  for  Art's  sake,' 
as  the  cant  of  the  last  generation  had  it  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  murmured  the  Man  with  a 
Clay  Pipe. 

"Why  not?"  replied  the  Landscape  Painter. 
"  Of  course  you  would  get  some  positively  fiendish 
effects,  but  atmospheric  conditions  would  soon  tone 
them  down,  and  the  bad  colours  would  run  or 
fade.     Believe  me  it  would  be  better." 

"  And  the  advertisers  ?  "  suggested  the  Journalist. 
"  Are  they  to  be  abolished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  " 

"They  certainly  might  be  taught  discretion," 
said  the  New  Man.  "At  present  they  tyran- 
nise over  harmless  citizens  by  sheer  force  of 
capital.  I  wonder  the  Labour  papers  don't  take 
the  matter  up." 

"  That  idea  is  worth  consideration,"  said  the 
Lay  Figure. 

"You  see  we  cannot  touch  the  newspapers," 
said  the  Landscape  Painter,  "  we  are  not  obliged 
to  buy  them.  But  I  maintain  that  no  one  should 
have  a  prescriptive  right  to  compel  me  to  look  at 
what  I  don't  want  to  see,  as  far  it  can  be  pre- 
vented. My  sensibilities  are  not  as  delicate  as 
those  of  our  young  friend  the  Poet,  but  I  entirely 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  flash-light  horrors." 

"  I  am  trying  to  understand,"  said  the  Lay 
Figure.  "  I  admit  that  I  am  not  interested  in 
cheap  garments  or  thirteenpenny  specifics.  But 
I  really  am  honest  in  liking  the  poster.  You  will 
never  get  rid  of  advertisements,  but  you  can  easily 
make  them  far  more  grateful  to  the  eye  than  they 
generally  are.  Mere  lettering  even  can  be  good  ; 
and  the  humour  of  the  salesman  will  always  pay 
him  and  please  the  crowd  whether  on  a  hoarding 
or  in  front  of  a  butcher's  shop  on  Saturday  night. 
But  no  flash-light,  if  you  love  me.  Get  a  good 
artist  to  try  his  hand  at  a  transparency  if  you  will, 
but  spare  our  eyesight  from  eternal  winks  and 
our  nerves  from  the  ache  of  quick-changing 
colours." 

The  L.-\v  Figure. 
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FROM  AN  ETCHING 
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II  K  W  O  RK  OF  CECILIA 
BEAUX.  BY  MRS.  ARTHUR 
BELL  (\.  D'ANVERS). 


Of  French  descent,  but  of  American 
parentage,  the  talented  American  artist, 
Cecilia  Beaux,  who  has  during  the  last  few  years 
risen  to  high  rank  as  a  portrait-painter,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  and  received  her  earliest  lessons 
in  drawing  from  Mrs.  Thomas  Janvier,  of  that  city. 
Her  first  independent  work  was  making  drawings 
on  stone  of  fossils,  &c.,  for  one  of  the  American 
scientific  societies,  and  she  probably  owes  much  of 
her  remarkable  draughts- 
manship to  the  practice 
in  rigid  accuracy  thus  ac- 
quired. Later  she  studied 
under  Professor  van  der 
Nielen  andWilliamSartain, 
the  latter  a  painter  of  some 
little  local  reputation. 

In  1885  was  exhibited 
at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  the  earliest  im- 
portant work  of  Cecilia 
Beaux,  The  Last  days  0/ 
hifancy,  which  won  for 
her  the  Mary  Smith  Prize, 
and  excited  general  ad- 
miration on  account  of 
its  accurate  drawing,  its 
delicate  colouring,  and  its 
force  of  expression.  In 
spite  of  the  applause  she 
had  already  won  the  young 
artist  was,  how^ever,  still 
far  from  content  with  the 
training  she  had  received, 
and  resolved  to  go  to 
Paris  to  study  at  the  foun- 
tain-head. 

She  arrived  at  the 
French  capital  in  1889 
and  entered  the  Atelier 
Julian,  where  Robert 
Fleury,  Bougereau,  and 
Constant  were  then  among 
the  visiting  masters.  She 
also  worked  for  a  time 
under  Courtois  and  Dag- 
nan-Bouveret,  so  that  the 
criticism  she  received 
must  have  been  of  a 
most  varied  character  and 
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probably  often  not  a  little  contradictory.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  any  one  familiar  with  the  work  of 
Cecilia  Beaux  might  suppose  that  she  had  been  a 
pupil  of  Carolus  Duran,  for  her  pictures  have 
something  of  the  distinction  which  characterises 
all  portraits  by  that  painter.  With  his  favourite 
pupil,  her  fellow-countryman  John  Singer  Sargent, 
she  has  also  a  marked  affinity,  but,  so  far  as  has 
been  ascertained,  she  received  no  direct  teaching 
from  either  of  them.  She  must,  however,  have 
been  familiar,  as  was  every  one  during  her  residence 
in  Paris,  with  their  exhibited  portraits  and  was 
possibly  unconsciously  influenced  by  them.     She 
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Cecilia  Beaux 


herself  says  she  received  most  help  from  Robert 
Fleury,  who  took  a  real  interest  in  her  work,  and 
from  Charles  Lasar,  whose  precepts  she  still  applies 
more  than  those  of  any  other  teacher.  She  speaks, 
too,  with  gratitude  of  the  encouragement  given  her 
by  Lefebvre  and  Constant,  the  latter  telling  her  that 
she  was  dans  une  tr'es  bonne  vote.  She  adds  that  some- 
times Robert  Fleury  would  summon  her  before  the 
whole  class  to  receive  what  she  felt  to  be  a  sort  of 
mock  applause,  but  which  was,  of  course,  genuine, 
for  her  compositions.  "  The  whole  experience,"  she 
concludes,  "  was  immensely  illuminating  to  one 
who  had  never  before  worked  in  an  art  school  even 
in  America." 

For  all  this,  however,  the  workof  Cecila  Beaux 


"  MOTHER    AND   SON  ' 
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remains  very  distinctly  individual,  with  a  simpli- 
city, directness,  and  unconventionality  all  its  own. 
It  is  essentially  modern  in  spirit.  With  no  ornate 
accessories  she  goes  straight  to  the  point  in 
everything  she  does :  her  children  are  nineteenth- 
century  little  ones,  just  as  they  appear  in  their  every- 
day life  at  home ;  her  men  and  women  are  repre- 
sented as  they  really  are,  with  no  striving  after 
pictorial  effect.  There  is  something  almost  amusing 
in  the  naive  surprise  expressed  by  certain  French 
critics,  notably  Henri  Rochefort  and  Paul  Bion,  at 
the  fact  revealed  by  Cecilia  Beaux's  portraits  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  thing  as  home  life  in  America. 
Bion,  indeed,  frankly  admits  that  until  he  saw  the 
work  of  Cecilia  Beaux  he  did  not  know  that  there 
were  lovable  maidens, 
"  even  more  beautiful  than 
the  fair  daughters  of  France, 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic." 

An  earnest  and  untiring 
worker  and  of  a  very  quiet 
unassuming  character, 
Cecilia  Beaux  made  many 
true  and  influential  friends 
in  Paris  and  at  Concar- 
neau,  where  she  spent  a 
summer.  The  fame  of  her 
class-work  spread  rapidly 
amongst  her  fellow-stu- 
dents, always  keen  critics 
of  each  other's  powers,  and, 
had  she  remained  in 
France,  she  might  have 
become  one  of  the  chief 
members  of  the  American 
colony  now  established  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
She  did,  indeed,  for  a  short 
time  occupy  a  studio  of 
her  own  in  the  Rue  Vau- 
girard,  and  hither  she  says 
came  M.  Julian  himself, 
who  after  a  long  conversa- 
tion in  which  he  "  made  all 
his  compliments,"  wound 
up  by  exclaiming  tragically, 
"  Mais  je  crains  pour  vous ! 
Je  crains  pour  vous  I "  but 
what  he  feared  did  not 
appear.  In  spite  of  all  the 
encouragement  she  re- 
ceived, Cecilia  Beaux  was 
BY  CECILIA  BEAUX  too    truly   a    daughter    of 
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America  to  reconcile  herself  to  expatriation,  and 
in  1 89 1  she  started  for  home,  stopping  for  a  short 
time  in  England  to  paint  several  portaits  there. 

Back  again  in  America,  she  settled  down  to 
steady  work,  quickly  w-inning  general  recognition 
as  an  able  portrait-painter,  endowed  with  a  rare 
insight  into  character  and  power  of  rendering  it  in 
the  broad  and  masterly  manner  she  had  acquired 
during  her  stay  in  Paris.  The  first  portraits  ex- 
hibited after  her  return  to  America  were  those  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Grier  and  of  her  little  niece  Ernesta, 
both,  in  spite  of  their  great  difference  of  subject 
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and  of  treatment,  instinct  with  the  same  forcible 
vitality. 

In  1896  Miss  Beaux  sent  six  portraits,  including 
that  of  Dr.  Grier,  to  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  de 
Mars,  and  was  accorded  the  rare  distinction  of 
having  them  all  hung  together  on  one  panel. 
Alluding  to  this  honour,  a  French  critic  bemoaned 
the  distressing  fact  that  the  young  American  lady 
had  beaten  all  her  rivals.  Referring  to  the  portrait 
of  Dr.  Grier  he  adds  :  "  Composition  flesh,  texture, 
sound  drawing — everything  is  there  without  affec- 
tation and  without  seeking  after  effect." 

Equally  characteristic  with  the  Dr. 
Grier  and  Ernes  fa  is  the  picture  known 
as  Sita  and  Saritn,  representing  the 
artist's  cousin,  Mrs.  Walter  Turk,  with 
a  black  cat  on  her  shoulder,  into 
which  some  critics  have  managed,  with 
really  remarkable  ingenuity,  to  read  all 
manner  of  mystic  meanings,  whereas 
the  probability  is  that  Miss  Beaux  was 
merely  struck  with  the  harmonious 
picture  formed  by  the  two  friends  in 
an  attitude  of  familiar  everyday  occur- 
rence. What  is  really  far  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  presence  of  the  cat 
is  the  treatment  of  the  hands,  which 
are  painted  with  no  attempt  to  tone 
down  or  idealise  theirsomewhat  clumsy 
character.  As  is  well  known  by  all 
students  of  human  character,  the 
hands  are  as  expressive  as  the  features, 
though  artists,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, concentrate  their  strength  on 
the  treatment  of  the  face,  and  paint 
the  hands  of  all  their  models  in  the 
same  style.  Every  one  knows  the 
tapering  fingers  of  a  Vandyck  portrait, 
and  the  delicate  symmetry  of  those 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  or  Romney. 
In  fact  that  most  astute  of  critics, 
Giovanni  Morelli,  better  known  per- 
haps by  his  nom  de  guerre  of  Ivan 
Lermolieff,  claims  that  what  he  calls 
Fame,  k  toiirnure  de  I'esprif,  or  the. 
very  inner  ego  of  the  master,  is  shown 
more  in  the  treatment  of  the  hands 
than  in  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  He  points  out  that  the  Italian 
painters — notably  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 
Giovanni  Bellini,  Bramantino,  and 
Botticelli — not  only  treated  the  hands 
of  every  saint  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
but  transmitted  their  chosen  types  to 
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their  pupils,  so  that  with  them  the  stamp  of  their 
own  individuality  became  of  more  importance  than 
that  of  their  subject,  a  fact  detracting  very  greatly 
from  the  value  of  their  work,  especially  in  the  case 
of  portraiture. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Miss  Beaux  and  some 
other  modern  portrait-painters.  She  studies  the 
hands  with  the  same  care  as  any  other  peculiarity  of 
those  who  sit  to  her,  and  no  Morelli  could  identify 
her  work  by  means  of  the  hands  alone :  it  must 
stand  or  fall  as  a  whole,  a  significant  indication  of 
her  skill  in  merging  her  own  idiosyncrasies  in 
those  of  her  subject.  In  the  Mother  and  Son, 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Beauveau  Boric  and  her  son,  she 
has  produced  two  very  effective  likenesses  in  spite 
of  the    somewhat    awkward   arrangement  of    the 
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figures,  their  relationship  not  being  indicated  in 
any  way  except  in  the  title  of  the  picture.  In  The 
Dreamer,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most 
poetic  of  the  artist's  works,  there  is  a  restful  and 
satisfying  sense  of  completeness.  The  pose,  the 
features,  and  the  hands  of  the  beautiful  girl,  who 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  ideal  maidenhood,  are 
all  alike  expressive  of  her  utter  contentment  with 
her  lot,  and  in  her  eyes  is  "  the  secret  of  a  happy 
dream  she  does  not  care  to  speak." 

In  the  New  England  Woman,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  at  Philadelphia, 
a  feminine  type  of  a  very  different  kind  from  The 
Dreamer,  is  reproduced  with  equal  skill  and 
fidelity,  and  in  it  Miss  Beaux  has  gathered  up 
with  rare  force  and  simplicity  the  whole  story  of  a 
faithful  devoted  life,  into  which  no 
thought  of  self  has  entered  to  mar 

its  usefulness.    The  title  might  well 

be  changed  to  Retrospect,  for  it  is 
evident  that  this  New  England 
woman  is  absorbed  in  the  thought 
of  what  has  been,  and  is  not,  as  is 
the  other  dreamer,  looking  forward 
to  a  happy  future  full  of  all  manner 
of  beautiful  possibilities.  The  Cyn- 
thia, a  portrait  of  the  daughter  of 
the  American  artist,  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Sherwood,  is  a  very  effective  like- 
ness of  its  quaint  original,  but  it 
loses  much  of  its  beauty  in  the 
black-and-white  reproduction,  its 
vivid  yet  delicate  colouring  being 
one  of  its  greatest  charms.  In  the 
Ernesta  and  her  little  Brotlier  the 
artist  has  perhaps  touched  her  high- 
est point  of  excellence  in  the  ren- 
dering of  form  and  of  expression, 
for  the  episode  of  child-life  is  ren- 
dered with  real  dramatic  force. 
The  little  fellow  with  his  chubby 
hands  flung  behind  him  in  his 
eagerness,  in  the  gesture  so  natural 
to  children,  is  holding  forth  on  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  him- 
self to  his  sister,  who  listens  with  a 
very  grown-up  air  of  superior  wis- 
dom. It  is  her  turn  now  to  be  the 
guardian  and  the  leader,  but  her 
features  are  little  changed  from  the 
time  when  she  posed  to  her  aunt 
for  her  first  likeness. 

As  a  rule  the  figures  in  Cecilia 
Beaux's  pictures  are  represented  in 
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repose,  or  at  least  in  arrested  action  ;  but  in  her 
last  work,  the  Dorothea  and  Francesca,  recently 
on  view  at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
London,  she  has  shown  her  power  of  rendering 
motion  with  equal  success.  The  two  girls,  the 
daughters  of  the  American  poet  Richard  Gilder, 
editor  of  the  Centuiy  Magazine,  to  whom  the 
picture  belongs,  are  represented  dancing  together 
in  all  the  abandonment  of  youthful  glee,  and  the 
whole  composition  is  full  of  rhythmic  life.  The 
Dorothea  and  Francesca  is  by  the  artist  herself  con- 
sidered one  of  her  best  works,  and  marks  perhaps 
the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  her  successful 
career,  in  which  she  will  delight  the  world  with  other 
compositions  than  portraits,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  she  might  rival,  if  she  would,  any  of  her  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  production  of  subjecf  pictures 


that  would  appeal  to  an  even  wider  public  than 
these  various  likenesses,  popular  though  they  are. 
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Lovers   of    art    know    that    Mr.    William   De 
Morgan   was    one    of    the   first   to   reproduce   in 
modern  pottery  the  richly  glazed  blues  and  greens 
of  the  exquisite  old  Persian  ware  ;  and  they  know, 
too,   that   to  him  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
re-discovered  in  England  the  way  to  make  and  to 
employ  the  silver  and  copper  lustres  of  the  His- 
pano-Moresque  and  Italian  majolica.     In  artistic 
circles  these  successes  have 
long  been  looked  upon  as 
among   the    most   notable 
achievements    of    English 
potters,  and  as  such  they 
are  mentioned  in  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  our  national 
works     of    reference,    the 
"  Encyclopaedia        Britan- 
nica."     In  the  present  ar- 
ticle the  general  history  of 
the  work  will  be  examined, 
with    special    reference   to 
the  tile  department ;   and 
I  hope  to  show  that  beau- 
tiful decorated  tiles  ought 
to  play  in  our  national  life 
a  far  more  important  part 
than   that    which    is   now 
assigned  to  them. 

Mr.  William  De  Morgan 
has  lived  through  five  of 
the  decades  of  the  Queen's 
reign.  From  his  father, 
Augustus  De  Morgan,  the 
eminent  mathematician  and 
logician  ( 1 806-1 87 1),  he 
inherited  two  good  things 
which  have  ever  been  rare 
among  artists,  namely,  a 
scientific  bent  of  mind  and 
a  gift  for  mechanical  in- 
vention. This  gift  he  has 
cultivated,  chiefly  by  in- 
venting machines  and  kilns 
for  his  factory.  As  to  his 
BY  CECILIA  BEAUX  artistic  training,  it  began  in 
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1859  at  Gary's  old  studio  in  Bloomsbury  Street, 
and  was  continued  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  Mr.  De  Morgan  worked  for  three 
years.  His  early  practice  of  painting  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  extensive,  and  the  next  few 
years  were  mainly  em- 
ployed in  making  stained 
glass.  But  in  1869, 
whilst  thus  engaged,  his 
attention  was  suddenly 
turned  to  the  art  of  de- 
corating pottery.  He 
noticed  that  the  yellow 
stain  of  silver,  when  over- 
fired,  frequently  showed 
a  lovely  iridescence, 
similar  to  that  of  the 
silver  lustres  of  Deruta, 
of  Gubbio,  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  see  if  the 
same  result  could  be 
reproduced  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  glazed  Dutch 
tile. 

When  this  thought 
occurred  to  him  Mr.  De 
Morgan  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  history 
of  Spanish  and  Italian 
lustre  ware,  with  the 
curious  disappearance  of 
the  latter  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  its  fortunate  re- 
discovery at  Doccia,  near 
Florence,  in  1856.  This 
was  a  subject,  indeed, 
about  which  very  few 
Englishmen  had  any 
knowledge.       Nor     did 
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they  seem  at  all  anxious  to  study  it  thoroughly. 
Several  Italians  had  actually  taught  the  lustre 
process  both  in  Staffordshire  and  elsewhere,  but 
the  results  of  their  teaching  were  so  trivial  as  to 
excite  no  interest  whatever  among  artists  and  con- 
noisseurs. Indeed,  "  an 
impression  continued  to 
prevail  that  the  process 
was  a  secret,"  says  Mr. 
De  Morgan.  "  I  used 
to  hear  it  talked  about 
among  artists,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  as  a  sort 
of  potters'  philosopher's 
stone.  Even  now  it  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as 
a  secret  by  newspaper 
writers."  Yet  Mr.  De 
Morgan  believed  from 
the  first  that  the  iride- 
scent stain  of  silver, 
which  millions  of  per- 
sons had  seen  on  the 
backs  of  stained-glass 
windows,  could  be  re- 
produced on  the  glazed 
surface  of  a  pot  or  tile. 
So  he  began  to  make 
experiments,  and  at  last 
they  were  so  successful 
that  his  whole  attention 
became  absorbed  .  in 
ceramic  decoration  gen- 
erally. 

We  have  seen  that 
Mr.  De  Morgan's  ex- 
periences as  a  potter 
began  in  1869.  He 
was  then  living  at  No. 
40  Fitzroy  Square.  The 
kiln  was  in  the  cellar— a 
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dangerous  place  enough,  though  sanctioned  by 
builders  and  insurance  agents  whom  Mr.  De 
Morgan  had  consulted,  and  whose  humiliation  was 
great,  I  hope,  when  in  187 1  the  house  was  set  on 
fire  and  very  much  damaged.  Discouraged  by 
this  mishap,  its  victim  made  up  his  mind  to  resist 
the  fascination  of  ceramic  chemistry,  and  to  devote 
all  his  time  to  his  stained  glass.  But  the  attrac- 
tions of  kiln-firing  and  the  persuasions  of  some 
friends  proved  too  strong  for  his  resolution,  and  in 
the  end  he  took  a  small  house  two  doors  from 
Carlyle's  home  in  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  where  a 
shed  at  the  end  of  the  garden  offered  a  good  site 
for  a  kiln.     Here  he  went  on  with  his  experiments. 
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and  success  coming  to  him  more  rapidly  than  he 
had  dared  to  expect,  he  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  remove  his  little  factory  to  a  larger  house 
situated  where  the  Catholic  Church  now  stands  in 
Cheyne  Row.  It  was  called  Orange  House,  and 
close  by  was  the  house  (though  Mr.  De  Morgan 
could  never  identify  it)  where  Wedgwood  and  Bently 
are  said  to  have  painted  the  famous  Russian  dinner 
service,  with  the  help  of  painters  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Old  Chelsea  Pottery  in  Laurence  Street. 

While  at   Orange    House  Mr.    De  Morgan  not 

only  perfected  his  lustre  process,  but  thought  out 

a  new  and  successful  method  of  painting  in  Persian 

colours  under  the  glaze,  and  also  began  to  make 

large    panels    by    joining 

decorated    tiles     together 

with  cement.     Among  the 

first  of  these  tile-pictures 

was   a    set   done    for  the 

"  Livadia,"     the     ill-fated 

Russian  Imperial  Yacht. 

These  panels  attracted 
the  attention  of  other  ship- 
builders, for  they  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  glazed 
and  painted  tiles  had  a 
cool,  pleasant,  refreshing 
effect  in  ship  decoration. 
The  directors  of  the  P.  and 
O.  Company  were  the  first 
to  recognise  this  fact  and 
to  turn  it  to  practical  ad- 
vantage. I  have  seen  some 
of  the  ship  decorations 
which  Mr.  De  Morgan  has 
done  for  P.  and  O.  boats, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  better  examples  of 
under-glaze  ware.  The 
only  criticism  one  feels 
tempted  to  make  is  this  : 
that  the  tiles  are  sometimes 
rather  too  bold  in  design 
for  the  size  of  the  rooms 
where  they  are  placed. 

It  would  be  easy  and 
pleasant  to  write  a  great 
deal  more  about  this  gay 
and  spirited  work  in  ship 
decoration,  but  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  a  far  better 
notion  of  its  quality  may 
be  gained  by  studying  the 
illustrations  than    by 
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home  for  his  craft  a  short  distance  nearer  town, 
and  here  his  factory  remained  till  1888,  when  a 
serious  breakdown  of  health  brought  about  another 
migration.  Owing  to  private  reasons,  Mr.  De 
Morgan  had  always  lived  in  London,  and  it  was  to 
avoid  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  railway  travelling 
that  he,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo, 
the  architect,  then  established  his  present  factory 
near  Wandsworth  Bridge.  Mr.  Ricardo's  profes- 
sional engagements  have  recently  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  active  co-operation,  but  the  manu- 
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reading  descriptive  sentences.  I  return,  then, 
to  the  history  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  business, 
that  remained  at  Chelsea  till  1882.  Then  it 
was  removed  to  Merton  Abbey,  Mr.  De  Morgan 
having  entered  into  a  provisional  arrangement  with 
William  Morris  to  take  a  sub-lease  of  part  of  the 
building,,  so  that  they  might  have  a  joint  factory. 
But  no  sooner  had  Morris  and  Company  set  up 
their  present  works  on  the  Wandle  than  they 
found  that  they  would  need  all  the  space.  Mr. 
De  Morgan,  however,  could  not  forego  the  pleasure 
of  working  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  so  he  built  a 
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facture  goes  on  as  formerly,  and  any  one  who 
desires  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  technique 
of  this  dehghtful  pottery  should  find  his  way  to 
De  Morgan  Road. 

The  technique,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
under-glaze  tiles,  is  in  all  respects  original.  The 
design  is  painted,  not  on  the  ware  itself,  but  on 
a  transparent  material  which,  when  the  painting  is 
finished,  is  attached  with  its  face  to  the  prepared 
surface  of  a  tile,  and  then  glazed.  In  the  kiln  it 
burns  away,  leaving  its  painted  design  fixed  under 
the  glaze.  "This  process,"  says  Mr.  De  Morgan, 
"  was  devised  to  encourage  freedom  of  touch  in  the 


use  of  vitreous  pigments.  When  painting  with  these 
colours  on  opaque  surfaces,  the  great  difficulty  is 
to  give  the  necessary  degree  of  thickness  to  each 
one  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  difficulty 
is  lessened  by  working  on  a  transparent  material, 
since  the  thickness  of  the  pigment  is  more  per- 
ceptible on  such  materials  than  it  is  on  opaque  sur- 
faces." And  to  Mr.  De  Morgan  himself,  since  1891, 
the  process  has  been  advantageous  in  another  way. 
"In  that  year,"  he  says,  "my  health  failed  again, 
and  I  was  advised  that  if  I  tried  to  pass  another 
winter  in  London  I  should  not  do  much  more 
work  of  any  sort.  So  I  went  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Florence.  I  soon  found  that  merely  sending 
designs  and  advice  to  London  was  but  a  feeble 
way  of  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  factory, 
and  for  this  reason  I  engaged  Italian  painters  for 
the  tile-work,  sending  the  transparencies  home  by 
weekly  instalments.  This  is  what  I  do  every 
winter ;  and  if,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  my 
residence  in  Florence  has  its  disadvantages,  it 
certainly  benefits  the  tile  department  and  finds 
employmant  for  several  good  Italian  artists." 

Some  persons  think  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  block-printing  and  Mr.  De  Morgan's  way 
of  decorating  tiles  with  vitreous  colours.  Yet  a 
painting  remains  a  painting,  and  a  print  remains 
a  print,  whether  or  no  it  be  subsequently  attached 
to  a  tile.  The  difference  between  a  painting  and 
a  print  consists  in  this :  the  one  is  done  by  a 
brush,  while  the  other  is  produced  by  the  colour 
which,  when  caught  up  and  held  temporarily  on  a 
typed  surface,  may  be  rapidly  impressed  on  the 
objects  to  be  decorated.  Now,  Mr.  De  Morgan's 
transparencies  are  all  painted  by  hand,  one  by  one, 
and  what  is  painted  does  not  cease  to  be  brush- 
work  when  transferred  either  to  a  tile's  prepared 
surface,  or  to  another  canvas,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
re-lined  picture — e.g.,  the  Madojina  di  San  Sisto. 
It  is  true  that  the  tiles  of  one  pattern  are  all  alike, 
as  things  which  have  to  be  painted  alike  are  alike ; 
and  the  reasons  why  the  Fulham  tiles  have  to  be 
painted  so  are  all  of  a  commercial  kind  which 
cannot  be  avoided.  The  public  delights  in  uni- 
formity, and  he  who  lives  to  please  must  please  to 
live. 

That  is  the  main  point,  and  I  wish  to  lay  stress 
upon  it.  Writers  on  art  do  more  harm  than  good 
when  they  forget  that  the  necessary  and  useful 
thing  is  to  accept  with  gratitude  the  bebt  work  that 
can  be  produced  by  craftsmen  in  an  age  of  strenu- 
ous commercial  competition.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  applied  arts  rose  to  greatness  long 
ago  vanished  with  the  types  of  society  that  fostered 
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them  ;  and  we  can  no  more  go  back  to  those  con- 
ditions than  we  could  return  to  EUzabethan  London, 
there  to  irritate  Shakspeare  with  our  expansive 
hero-worship.  What  we  have  to  avoid,  moreover, 
is    that   backward-looking    dilettantism    which    is 


never  in   touch  with  present-day  needs  and  neces- 
sities, and  which  aims  at  turning  the  applied  arts 
into  effete  panderers  to  an  idolatry  of  physical  com- 
fort.    Against  this  dilettantism  we  cannot  protest 
too  strongly,  for  genuine  art  has  ever  been  a  con- 
stituent of  the  national 
life  of  a  country,   and 
not     a     superfetation 
upon  its  wealth. 

This  fact  touches  a 
very  important  point  of 
the  subject,  as  Mr.  De 
Morgan  believes  that 
there  are  forms  of 
ceramic  art  which  ought 
to  become  as  truly  na- 
tional as  they  were  in 
Persia  from  the  eleventh 
century  to  the  seven- 
teenth. In  a  letter  to 
me  he  says :  "  If  no 
city  exists  in  which 
every  wall  is  a  fine 
picture  in  imperisha- 
ble tiles,  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  any  technical 
hindrance  to  its  exist- 
ence. To  grapple  suc- 
cessfully with  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  the 
tile-joint  is  not  so  hard 
as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed.      In    the    first 
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not  really  detrimental  to  the  appearance  of  a 
tile-picture,  as  the  joints  may  be  so  numerous  in 
relation  to  the  area  of  the  picture  as  to  resolve 
themselves  into  texture  when  seen  from  the  proper 
distance.  Besides,  even  when  they  are  clearly 
visible,  they  have  no  worse  effect  in  decorative 
art  than  on  plain  walls.  To  the  artist  while  at 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interruption  of  the 
tile  joint  is  troublesome,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
got  over  in  my  method  of  painting  is  satisfactory. 
•  .  .  One  obvious  use  of  lustre-ware,  as  of  under- 
glaze  earthenware,  is  its  application  to  domes  and 
towers,  and  to  all  parts  of  buildings  that  catch  the 
level  rays  of  the  sun.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
any  style  of  architecture  in  which  lustre  has  been 
so  employed  on  a  large  scale,  and  I  suppose  a 
precedent  would  be  necessary." 

We  see,  then,  that  Mr.  De  Morgan  dreams  of 
lustred  towers  and  domes  shining  above  ceramic 
cities.  It  is  a  beautiful  dream,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  use  of  glaze  and  colour  in  architecture  is 
certain  to  triumph  in  the  long  run,  as  it  supplies 


a  need  which  is  felt  in  every  land  where  the  modern 
commercial  spirit  is  at  all  lively  and  mischievous. 
In  France,  for  example,  this  need  has  been  recog- 
nised for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  serious  efforts  have 
been  made  there  to  revive  that  architectural  use  of 
enamelled  earthenware  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  gave  so  much  charm  to  the  Chateau  de 
Madrid,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  This  castle  or 
country  house,  called  by  the  people  the  Chateau 
de  Faience,  was  decorated  by  Girolamo  della 
Robbia,  whom  Francis  I.  had  called  from  Florence  J 
and  enamelled  earthenware  was  used  so  abund- 
antly, that  even  the  chimney-shafts  were  em- 
bellished with  it.  But  this  style  of  decoration 
went  out  of  fashion  with  the  graceful  and  delicate 
architecture  of  the  Renaissance,  and  nearly  three 
hundred  years  passed  away  before  Frenchmen 
began  to  hark  back  to  its  fanciful  gaiety  of  effect. 
Since  then,  thanks  to  many  such  gifted  potters  as 
M  M .  CoUinot,  de  Beaumont,  and  Deck,  French  archi- 
tects have  had  plenty  of  excellent  ware  with  which 
to  decorate  country  houses  and  suburban  villas. 
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But  if  this  use  of  the  potter's  art  in  architecture 
is  to  become  general  in  England,  as  Mr.  De 
Morgan  desires,  then  good  effective  tiles  must  be 
produced  cheaply ;  and  we — we  who  live  under 
the  curse  of  a  soot-cloud — should  look  at  the  whole 
matter  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view.  What  we 
want  is  a  much  cheaper  process  than  Mr.  De 
Morgan's — say  a  process  of  stencilling  ;  and  we 
may  be  sure  that,  by  encouraging  a  general  taste 
for  good  inexpensive  tiles,  we  shall  foster  at  the 
same  time  in  many  quarters  a  taste  for  much 
higher  kinds  of  workmanship  in  decorative  earthen- 
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ware.  The  art  of  ornamenting  tiles  and  vases 
attained  its  maturity  in  Persia  just  because  it  was 
a  truly  national  art  in  that  country  ;  and  those 
who  visit  Persia  to-day  speak  with  joy  of  the  flash- 
ing blue  dome  of  the  Mosque  at  Ispahan,  and 
of  other  architectural  relics  of  ancient  pottery. 
The  more  exquisite  ware  within  the  mosques  cannot 
be  seen  by  unbelievers,  but  there  is  enough  else- 
where to  cause  English  travellers  to  wish  that  at 
home,  in  our  grim  towns  and  cities,  the  ugliness 
of  the  streets  could  be  charmed  away  by  the  great 
and  inspiriting  effects  which  are  still  left  open  to 
the  potter's  art  in  a  more 
extended  application  to  ar- 
^1-.  chitecture. 

Among  the  methods  re- 
commended by  Mr.  De 
Morgan  there  is  one  that 
comes  in  suggestively  at 
this  point.  He  describes  it 
as  a  system  of  brick-facing. 
He  takes  a  glazed  and 
coloured  tile  equal  in  area 
to  a  brick  and  half  the  sur- 
rounding joint,  and  attaches 
it  to  the  brick's  outer  sur- 
face before  it  is  built  into 
the  wall.  The  object  of 
this  practice  is  to  obtain  a 
firmer  attachment,  to  cover 
the  brick-joint  as  well  as 
the  brick  itself,  and  to  com- 
plete a  glazed  wall-facing 
without  employing  addi- 
tional skilled  labour.  The 
last  end  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  ordinary 
glazed  bricks ;  but  their 
range  of  colour  is  limited, 
and  great  care  is  needed  to 
avoid  coarse  joints.  More- 
over, pattern  work  is  easier 
of  achievement  when  tiles 
are  employed  in  the  way 
just  described.  No  oppor- 
tunity has  yet  arisen  of 
showing  to  the  general 
pubUc  the  effects  to  be  ob- 
tained by  this  method  of 
facing  bricks  with  coloured 
tiles  ;  but  Mr.  De  Morgan 
believes  that  his  experi- 
ments prove  it  to  be  a 
method  that  is  very  favour- 
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able  to  a  successful  application  of  colour  to  external 
walls. 

About  the  tiles  and  the  tile-pictures  in  the 
illustrations,  that  draw  attention  to  some  of  their 
uses  within  the  house,  very  little  need  be  said, 
as  they  speak  for  themselves.  The  picture  of 
Justitia,  with  its  grace,  its  exquisitely  wrought 
detail,  and  its  simple  and  alert  rhythm  of  line, 
was  painted  in  Florence  from  a  cartoon  by  Mr. 
De  Morgan.  Justitia's  hair  is  golden ;  the  dark 
part  of  her  dress  is  a  deep  olive  green,  blue  is  the 
colour  of  the  light  part ;  and  the  hanging  sleeves 
have  a  rose-tinted  lining.  It  is  easy  to  perceive, 
I  think,  that  the  beautiful  art  of  Mrs.  De  Morgan 
has  at  times  a  strong  influence  on  her  husband's 
figure-drawing. 

The  Ctimelot  panel  for  a  fireplace,  with  its 
squadrons  of  English  and  French  knights,  some 
on  white  horses,  others  on  brown,  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  sometime 
partner,  Mr.  Halsey  Ricardo.  The  colour  through- 
out is  rich  and  harmonious,  the  sunny  blue  of  the 
sky  contrasting  admirably  with  the  greyish-green 
of  the  trees  and  with  the  pleasing  shades  of  the 
manganese  brown  and  purple  in  the  mountains 
and  in  the  castle.  One  feels  that  a  bird  could  fly 
round  the  castle  and  over  the  mountains.  In 
this  picture  there  is  light,  there  is  air,  and  every 
part  of  it,  from  a  merely  technical  point  of  view. 


is  full  of  interest.  The  panel  came  about  in  this 
way.  A  design  was  wanted  for  tiles  to  go  round 
three  sides  of  a  particular  grate.  Mr.  Ricardo 
made  a  water-colour  sketch — to  inch  scale — and 
then  proceeded  to  work  on  the  tiles  when  they 
were  yet  in  the  state  of  dry  unburnt  clay.  With  a 
tool  he  modelled  in  relief  the  castle,  the  mountain, 
the  branches,  and  other  parts  of  his  design  ;  then 
the  tiles  were  fired  to  "biscuit"  and  "grounded." 
It  was  now  time  to  outline  the  picture  in  colour, 
and  when  this  was  done  the  tiles  were  handed  over 
to  Mr.  Charles  Passenger,  one  of  the  painters  at 
the  factory,  who  finished  them  from  the  water- 
colour  drawing.  A  special  quality  of  brilliance,  of 
luminousness,  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  modelled 
surfaces,  and  I  may  add  that  the  whole  panel  has 
been  glazed  and  fired  five  times. 

Walter  Shaw  Sparrow. 


Sir  T.  D.  Gibson  Carmichael  has  lent  his  very 
valuable  collection  of  goldsmith's  work  and  jewel- 
lery for  exhibition  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington.  The  most  important 
works  of  art  in  the  collection  are  a  gold  shrine  of 
the  fifteenth  centur)-,  a  gold  pomander  decorated 
with  enamels,  rubies,  emeralds  and  pearls,  a  gold 
pendant  in  the  style  of  Cellini,  a  Mexican  triptych, 
a  rock  crystal  shrine  mounted  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  some  specimens  of  Teutonic  jewellery. 
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ODERN  GERMAN  LITHO- 
GRAPHY. HI.— HAMBURG, 
DUSSELDORF,  AND 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE- 
BY   HANS  W.  SINGER. 


During  the  first  half  of  our  century  quite  a 
strong  interest  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  art  at 
Hamburg,  and  not  a  httle  that  compares  favourably 
with  what  was  produced  elsewhere  saw  the  light  of 
day  there.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  busi- 
ness interests  engrossed  the  city  completely,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  period  which  saw  Hamburg  rise  to 
be  the  principal  commercial  town  of  the  Empire,  the 
love  and  practice  of  art  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
This  has  all  changed  now,  and  the  event  is  a  most 
unusual  one,  for  it  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  efforts 
of  a  single  man — and  he  not  an  artist. 

He  is  the  director  of  the  Municipal  Fine  Art 
Museum,  who,  after  providing  in  quite  an  unparal- 
leled manner  for  the  improvement  and  increase  of 


the  museum  under  his  own  care,  directed  his 
energies  towards  improving  the  conditions  beyond 
the  walls  of  his  own  institution.  He  began  by  un- 
earthing old  Hamburg  art,  and  created  a  great  deal 
of  patriotic  interest  for  former  local  artists,  who, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  the  men  of  genius  that 
he  proclaims  them,  are  nevertheless  well  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  they  have  received.  Then  he 
advocated  the  labour  of  the  amateur,  and  formed 
and  furthered  a  large  club  of  dilettante  art  workers. 
Even  the  best  amateur  is  not  altogether  incapable 
of  doing  harm,  but  there  is  always  one  thing  that 
commends  him — his  enthusiasm;  and  a  few  persons 
enthusiastic  about  art  can  stir  up  a  whole  stagnant 
community. 

The  director  referred  to  also  gave  his  support  to 
amateur  photography,  and  finally  he  stepped  in 
inedias  res,  by  vigorously  opposing  an  old  academic, 
tyrannical  set  of  painters  who  reigned  supreme, 
and  called  forth  a  new  school  of  younger  talent. 

From  the  very  beginning  these  young  artists  came 
into  contact  with  lithography,  and   the  poster  for 
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the  exhibition  in  which  the  "  new  men  "  were  repre- 
sented for  the  first  time  as  a  body,  was  a  Utho- 
graphed  design  by  Arthur  lilies.  It  was  a  very 
innocent  performance — half-length  of  a  man,  nude, 
palette  in  hand,  standing  in  a  landscape  before  a 
canvas  at  which  he  is  working.  Yet  this  simple 
black  crayon  lithograph  raised  fierce  opposition,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  high  party  feeling  then 
rampant.  The  next  year's  poster,  by  Ernst  Eitner 
— the  bust  of  a  woman,  printed  in  two  strongly 
contrasting  colours,  orange  and  violet — does  not 
to-day  strike  us  as  in  any  way  "  aggravatingly 
modern."  Yet  the  opposition  was  worse  than 
before,  the  conservatives  got  the  upper  hand,  and 
the  poster  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation 
after  it  was  printed.  Since  then,  however,  I  believe 
the  director  and  his  party  have  become  masters  of 
the  situation.  In  1897  these  young  Hamburg 
artists  published  a  portfolio  of  eight  lithogtaphs, 
containing  some  of  their  best  work,  a  notice  of 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Studio. 
Besides   his   poster,  lilies  lithographed  one   of 


his  own  paintings  called  The  Watersprite.  The 
original  painting,  with  its  blues  and  greens,  is  inten- 
tionally made  to  appear  somewhat  ghastly ;  the 
lithograph  aims  at  the  same  effect  but  with  less 
success.  It  is  apparently  mostly  scraped.  In  the 
Harbour  of  Hamburg  the  artist  makes  use  of  a 
peculiar  coarse  grain  and  waterlines,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  he  should  have  considered 
it  necessary  to  add  this  feature,  for  the  picture  was 
sufficiently  good  of  itself  and  needed  no  tricks  to 
make  it  interesting.  This  Harbour  of  Hamburg  was 
contained  in  the  Lithographic  Portfolio  of  1897. 
Eitner's  contribution,  a  view  of  the  Alster  stream 
near  Wellingsbiittel,  is  in  some  points  like  it.  Eitner 
lithographed  a  seascape,  a  wide  expanse  of  water 
with  a  small  boat  in  the  distance,  that  has  a  good, 
hazy,  Turner-like  effect.  It  seems  to  have  been  done 
on  paper  with  an  artificial  grain,  and  reminds  one 
of  the  greyish  tone  of  some  of  Whisder's  litho- 
graphs. He  attempted  the  same  thing  again  in  the 
print  called  On  the  Elbe,  in  which  we  look  from 
under  the  thick  foliage  of  trees  out  upon  the  white 
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glaring  river.  Some  of  his  portraits,  combining 
scraped  with  crayon  work,  are  pleasing  and  of  a 
fine  grey  tone.  The  Net-mender,  a  rather  large 
stone,  is  also  good.  In  addition  he  has  done 
a  large  head  of  a  girl  in  splatter-work  ;  it  reminds 
one  of  the  paintings  of  "  pointillists  "  Hke  Luce  or 
Signac.  All  these  are  fairly  successful  first 
attempts,  but  so  many  stones,  so  many  different 
methods  of  treatment.  The  impression  soon  gains 
ground  that  the  artist  has  studied  too  many 
different  methods.  Had  he  been  given  nothing 
but  a  stone,  crayons,  and  an  abstract  of  the  few 
simple  rules  that  govern  lithograph  drawing,  he 
perhaps  would  have  elaborated  something  that,  no 
matter  how  many  had  done  it  before  him,  would 
have  been  original  and  probably  of  more  lasting 
value. 

Julius  von  Ehren  has  attempted  lithotint ;  the 
two  prints  I  have  seen  are  very  good,  especially  the 
boy  tending  a  cow.  He  whittles  a  stick  as  he 
stands  before  the  browsing  animal  by  the  side  of  a 
wheat-field.  The  point  of  vision  is  laid  very  low, 
so  that  only  a  strip  of  sky  is  seen  above  and  beyond 
the  wheat.     Thus   he   avoids  difficult   aerial  per- 


spective. The  other  lithotint  is  a  girl's  portrait  ; 
while  Eitner's  lithograph  in  the  1897  portfolio  is  a 
simple  crayon  drawing  of  six  ducks,  some  of  them 
swimming  in  a  pond,  while  others  rest  on  the  banks. 
Their  postures  are  capitally  observed,  and  the  point 
of  vision  is  again  taken  very  low. 

Of  three  men,  Thomas  Herbst,  Fr.  Schaper,  and 
J.  AVohlers,  I  have  seen  only  the  lithographs  that 
they  contributed  to  the  1897  portfolio — perhaps 
this  is  all  they  have  done.  Herbst's  lithotint, 
calves  at  a  trough  in  the  field,  is  very  good,  and  it 
is  rather  surprising  that  both  his  and  Eitner's  first 
attempts  in  this  difficult  technique  should  have 
been  so  successful.  Wohlers  draws  a  good  study 
of  pigs  in  simple  crayon  line,  and  Schaper  an  im- 
pressionistic sketchy  landscape. 

The  work  of  A.  Siebelist  is  as  good  as,  and  not*| 
essentially  different  from  some  of  the  above.  P. 
Kayser  has  drawn  a  splendid  interior  upon  stone. . 
An  old  peasant  sits  napping  in  a  chair  behind  a 
bureau  ;  the  curtains  before  the  little  windows  of 
the  low  room  are  drawn,  but  they  hardly  suffice  to 
mitigate  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  summer  after- 
noon sun  that  fills  the  room  with  a  drowsy  atmo- 
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sphere.  Kayser  has  also  done  a  very  large  litho- 
graph in  colours  of  the  Hamburg  docks.  It  is 
intended  to  serve  as  an  instructive  illustration,  and 
to  be  hung  in  schoolrooms  like  some  of  Henri 
Riviere's  colour  prints.  It  was  printed  from  about 
six  stones,  and  published  by  Commeter.  Besides 
Kayser,  Alfred  Mohrbutter  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  who  has  attempted  colour-lithography. 
There  are  by  him  a  fair  number  of  monotone 
lithographs,  the  study  of  a  girl's  head  printed  from 
an  outline  crayon,  and  several  tone-stones,  and  the 
poster  for  a  Crefeld  Exhibition.  This  shows  a  girl, 
brush  in  hand,  ready  to  decorate  vases,  and  is 
printed  in  four  colours. 

Mohrbutter  and  Eitner  have  devoted  more  time 
to  lithography  than  the  other  Hamburg  artists  of 
the  younger  set,  but  even  their  works  are  far  from 
being  numerous. 

According  to  several  accounts,  the  best  Senefelder 
Centenary  Exhibition  was  held  at  Diisseldorf.  A 
strange  occurrence  this,  for  by  a  freak  of  fortune 
the  centenary  fell  upon  a  time  when  practice  and 
interest  for  the  art  of  drawing  upon  stone  had  sud- 
denly been  rejuvenated  in  many  art  centres— but 


not  at  Diisseldorf.  It  has  been  for  some  time  a 
rather  stagnant  place.  There  are  some  few  able 
individual  artists  there,  who  are  more  or  less  in 
touch  with  modern  feeling ;  the  majority,  however, 
are  members  of  the  "  Malkasten,"  famous  in  days 
of  yore,  when  it  belonged  to  the  artist  to  arrange 
costume  festivals,  and  walk  about  in  a  velvet  jacket 
and  romantic  cap.  Most  of  the  members  cling  to 
their  old  faith,  eschew  modernity,  and  would  not 
think  of  attempting  lithography.  Perhaps  they 
consider  it  an  inferior  practice.  Moreover,  the 
victories  achieved  in  lithography  by  the  younger 
artists  elsewhere  are  enough  to  ruin  its  chances  at 
Diisseldorf. 

A  few  men  have  tried  it  casually,  and  though 
there  is  no  modern  "  lithographic  movement " 
at  Diisseldorf,  their  work  must  not  be  passed 
by  unheeded  in  our  notice  of  German  litho- 
graphers. Professor  Jernberg  has  done  some 
good  large  landscapes.  The  effect  is  that  of  a 
broadly  handled,  rapid  Indian-ink  sketch.  A 
muddy  wet  country  road  and  a  creek  in  bleak 
November  are  capital. 

F.  von  Wille's  romantic  landscapes,  printed  from 
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two  or  more  plates,  and  his  Castle  are  very  effec- 
tive, especially  the  latter,  although  only  a  red  and 
an  olive-grey  stone  were  employed  in  addition  to  the 
black  outline  drawing.  The  scroll  for  the  lettering 
appears  to  much  better  advantage  in  the  original 
than  in  the  reduced  reproduction,  but  the  type 
selected  should  have  been  more  decorative. 

A.  Frenz  has  drawn  several  strong  designs  in  a 
style  altogether  decorative  and  not  naturalistic, 
and  he  adapts  his  low-toned  colour  scheme  to  it. 
At  times  his  work  recalls  the  good  draughtsman- 
ship of  the  old  Renaissance  woodcuts  and  their 
energetic  outline.  A  Csesaric  head,  Mor?ting,  and 
Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall,  are  among  Frenz's 
best  productions. 

Eugen  Kampfs  landscapes  are  good,  but  in 
no  way  superior  to  anything  that  has  been  done 
many  a  time  before.  Arthur  Kampf  is  perhaps  a 
little  more  modern  in  spirit.  His  subjects.  Bathing 
Women,  Reminiscences  of  Andalusia,  and  Emi- 
grants, are  rather  more  realistic,  his  treatment 
more  removed  from  the  "  pretty-pretty "  than  the 
Diisseldorf  code  allows.  He  has  latterly  even 
stepped  over  to  the  newest  of  the  new,  the  Neo- 
Idealists,  and  produced  such  designs  as  The  Bad 
Conscience  and    The  Deluge.    But  regarding  them 
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purely  from  the  lithographic  side  they  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  recent 
work  that  has  sprung  up 
elsewhere  :  they  still  tread  on 
the  old  beaten  lithographic 
paths. 

There  is,  however,  one 
black  sheep  in  the  fold,  and 
that  is  Heinrich  Otto.  By 
rights  he  belongs  to  Karls- 
ruhe, and  one  can't  under- 
stand how  he  happened  to 
turn  up  at  Diisseldorf.  I 
do  not  hesitate  in  pronounc- 
ing his  Evening  in  the  Eifel 
one  of  the  cleverest  bits  of 
colour  printing  known.  Two 
field  labourers  are  going 
homeward  with  their  team 
of  oxen  by  the  side  of  a 
small  stream.  The  sun  has 
set,  but  the  sky  reflects  a 
glaring  light.  By  the  use  of 
coloured  paper,  two  tone- 
plates  and  the  outline  stone, 
a  marvellously  strong  effect 
is  attained.  The  Ploughman 
is  very  similar.  Here  we 
have  a  pen-and-ink   contour 
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printed  green,  and  a  greyish-brown  tone  plate,  which 
again  combine  with  the  yellow  of  the  paper  to  form 
a  beautiful  harmony.  In  The  Harrow  the  white  of 
the  paper  is  utilised  effectively  for  the  beard  of  the 
old  man  and  spots  on  the  cows.  Perhaps  the  litho- 
graph he  calls  Farm  Houses  is  the  best  of  all.  It 
is  evening  twilight,  with  the  first  quarter  moon 
already  visible  in  the  sky.  A  peasant  woman  is 
collecting  a  bundle  of  hay  in  a  meadow  behind 
some  farm-houses.  It  is  difficult  to  detect  the 
number  of  plates  employed.  Though  no  dark  inks 
were  used,  the  dusk  twilight  effect  is  admirably 
reproduced,  probably  by  superprinting  transparent 
inks.  H.  Otto  certainly  holds  his  own  among  the 
foremost  lithographers  of  the  day. 

Frankfort  does  not  possess  a  "school"  of  artists 
— happy  Frankfort !  Such  artists  as  the  town  can 
call  its  own  live  and  work  distinct  from  one 
another.  A  number  of  them  have  done  litho- 
graphs, Burger,  Von  Pidoll,  Steinhausen,  Thoma, 
and  others.  PidoU's  views  look  very  much  like 
woodcuts.  The  most  of  the  lithographs  of  Stein- 
hausen, who  has  exercised  such  an  influence  upon 
Thoma,  are  beautiful  designs,  but  they  are  no  more 
than  simple  pen  drawings  on  stone,  and  therefore 


do  not  partake  of  the  interest  which  so  much  of  the 
work  of  to-day  commands  on  account  of  its  novelty. 
Thoma,  on  the  contrary,  has  taught  lithography  to 
say  quite  new  things. 

Thoma  used  to  design  frames  for  his  paintings, 
generally  plain  broad  strips  of  wood,  upon  which 
he  painted  ornamental  friezes.  To  simplify  this 
work  he  one  day  lithographed  such  borders,  and 
hereafter  pasted  the  lithographs  on  the  frames, 
colouring  the  designs  afterwards  by  hand.  This 
is  the  way  he  came  to  try  lithography  as  a  distinct 
art  and  for  its  own  sake.  His  first  lithographs 
were  portraits,  among  them  that  of  his  mother  in 
her  eighty-eighth  year,  of  a  young  girl.  Miss 
Sattler,  of  the  Art  Historian  Thode,  and  some 
studies  of  heads.  The  treatment  was  analogous 
to  that  he  employed  for  the  frame-borders.  The 
lithographic  drawing  was  very  simple  and  not 
pushed  to  the  final  result,  so  to  speak.  This  was 
attained  by  adding  a  slight  touch  of  colour  here  and 
there  with  the  brush.  Sometimes  a  copy  will  show 
more  of  this  retouching  by  hand,  and  really  falls 
but  little  short  of  being  a  water-colour  (or  pastel) 
drawing  by  the  artist.  The  print-room  at  Dresden 
contains  several  superb  examples  of  this  kind. 
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He  then  took  to  printing  these  touches  of 
colour,  using  from  two  to  four  stones.  His  fine 
artistic  tact  has  always  hindered  him  from  be- 
coming vulgarly  imitative  and  naturalistic  in  his 
colours.  He  displays  an  extraordinary  taste  for 
decorative  combinations  of  colours  and  the 
simplicity  entailed  by  the  process,  while  the  wide 
scope  it  leaves  for  the  display  of  individualism 
greatly  endears  it  to  him.  Some  of  the  most 
splendid  lithographs  produced  in  this  manner  and 
at  this  time  (1892-5)  are  The  Flight  into  Egypt, 
The  Triton,  and  On  the  Banks  of  the  Nidda,  The 
Fairy-story  Teller,  S.  Florian,  The  Nymph  of  the 
Spring,  a  portrait  of  himself,  Landscape  in  the 
Taunus,  and  St.  Anton  near  Parthenkirchen. 


Dif ''V.'"n  i.o^ 


This,  which  one  may  call  his  second  period,  is, 
I  consider,  his  best.  The  third  shows  to  my  mind 
a  decline,  let  us  hope  only  a  temporary  one.  It 
commences  when  he  takes  to  algraphy,  that  is, 
drawing  on  aluminium  instead  of  stone.  The 
greater  facility  has  turned  out  to  be  a  danger  as  it 
always  does,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Thoma 
now  produces  too  much  and  at  times  careless 
work.  This  substitute,  aluminium,  seems  to  me  a 
very  unfortunate  choice  for  one  who  works  in 
colours.  It  appears  that  algraphy  employs  dif- 
ferent inks  from  lithography.  They  have  no  body 
and  are  disagreeably  meagre.  The  coloured 
algraphs  all  look  as  if  they  had  been  printed 
with  writing  fluids  instead  of  printer's  ink,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Thoma 
will  soon  put  up  with  the 
greater  inconvenience  and 
take  to  stone  again. 

Thoma  is  now  in  his 
sixty-first  year,  but  he  is 
always  ranked  among  the 
"  younger  men."  Next 
October  he  enters  upon  a 
new  venture,  for  he  is  going 
to  Karlsruhe  as  Professor 
at  the  Academy  vice  Kalc- 
kreuth,  who  has  been  called 
to  Stuttgart.  This  shows 
the  unbroken  spirit  of  youth, 
in  spite  of  his  grey  hairs. 
His  lithographic  "  ceuvre " 
comprise  107  plates,  besides 
the  frame  ornaments  —  a 
good  round  number  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  painter 
in  the  course  of  only  six 
years.  Not  all  are  of  the 
first  quality,  but  at  the  very 
least  a  dozen  will  be  re- 
membered as  long  as  there 
is  any  trace  of  this  present 
revival  of  the  art  of  litho- 
graphy left  in  the  world. 


KKOM    A    LIlHciCKArU    IN    cill.lU'K^    HY    F.    VoN    Wll.l.li 


We  have  to  thank  Messrs. 
Bismeyer  &  Kraus  of  Diis- 
seldorf  and  Mr.  Commeter 
of  Hamburg  for  the  kind 
loan  of  a  large  number  of 
lithographs  here  discussed, 
from  among  which  the  illus- 
trations accompanying  the 
above  article  were  selected, 
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HE  NATIONAL  COMPETI- 
TION AT  SOUTH  KENSING- 
TON, 1899.  BY  ESTHER 
WOOD. 


The  retirement  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane 
from  the  post  of  Principal  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Art  was  current  news  at  the  opening  of  the 
annual  show  of  works  sent  up  for  the  National 
Competition.  It  would  have  been  unreasonable  to 
expect  even  such  a  revolutionist  to  do  much  in  a 
single  year  of  office  towards  unravelling  the  ancient 
tangles  of  red  tape  in  which  the  work  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  is  proverbially  bound 
up.  But  his  resignation  is  a  matter  for  regret,  even 
though  it  can  hardly  affect  his  influence  in  the  field 
of  art  education. 

Neither  Mr.  Crane  nor  any  other  of  those  who 
stand  for  ajsthetic  reform  could  fail  to  be  encou- 
raged by  the  work  now  being  done  in  English 
schools.  Whatever  be  its  omissions,  there  is  at 
least  the  element  of  progress  in  the  exhibition  so 
unceremoniously  thrown  together  as  a  summer  side- 
show to  that  ill-digested  mass  of  industrial  curios 
by  which  modern  science  is  represented  in  the  sheds 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Both  from  the 
Royal  College  of  Art  and  from  provincial  centres 


come  achievements  of  real  interest  and  merit,  in 
transcripts  from  art  and  life,  and  in  the  more  crucial 
tasks  of  design.  The  pervading  spirit  is  one  of 
sincerity  and  courage,  enabling  many  students  to 
break  fresh  ground  in  beautiful  invention  without 
losing  the  scholarly  qualities  of  patience  and  care. 

A  general  criticism  may  be  made  of  the  lack  of 
enterprise  towards  the  designing  of  commonly  use- 
ful things.  We  feel  it  natural  to  apply  decoration 
to  articles  of  luxury — the  furniture  of  the  salon, 
jewellery,  and  the  instruments  of  music,  and  other 
sensuous  delights.  But  we  have  not  reached  that 
stage  of  culture  in  which  it  seems  more  natural,  and 
much  more  necessary,  to  beautify  the  objects  of 
daily  use  and  need.  In  textiles  there  is  a  tendency 
to  over-much  pattern,  as  though  a  piece  of  plain 
colour  were  not  just  as  valuable  an  element  in 
design.  Jewellery  and  table-service  afford  a  very 
popular  section.  The  larger  kinds  of  architectural 
and  metal-work,  which  the  examiners  in  a  bold  flight 
of  definition  refer  to  as  "  iron  gates  and  such-like," 
have  not  been  widely  attempted.  Ecclesiastical 
furniture  also  seems  rather  out  of  favour  with  the 
schools.  Considering  the  fine  and  delicate  appre- 
ciation of  symbolism  shown  by  many  students,  it 
is  remarkable  that  they  so  rarely  seem  to  carry  it 
forward  into  ritual. 
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In  Mary  G.  Houston,  Royal  College  student  and 
gold  medallist,  we  find  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
exhibitors  of  the  year.  Her  modelled  design  for  a 
hand  mirror,  brush  and  comb,  to  be  executed  in 
beaten  silver,  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  a  working  model  may  be  brought. 
It  is  not  a  mere  plaster  sketch  or  suggestion,  such 
as  is  often  offered  under  this  head  ;  but  a  careful 
and  eflective  statement  of  what  the  designer  intends 
in  the  finished  work.  This  praise,  however,  only 
applies  to  the  way  in  which  the  design  is  set  forth  ; 
its  intrinsic  merit  is  no  less  high.  It  consists  of 
three  faintly  outlined  figures  of  a  girl  at  her  toilet, 
which  for  delicacy  of  feeling  and  poetic  suggestion 
might  have  been  inspired  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats's  beau- 
tiful legend,  "The  Binding  of  the  Hair." 

The  silk  portiere  by  the  same  student,  with  a 
design  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  in  a  panel  of 
applique  embroidery,  forms  the  most  striking  of  the 
needlework  exhibits.     The  ground  is  of  an  agree- 


able blue-green,  and  the  disposal  of  a  few  well- 
chosen  colours  within  the  strong  and  simple  out- 
lines of  the  figure  produces  a  decoration  harmonious 
in  itself  and  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  por- 
trayed. The  careful  composition  is  more  fully  seen 
in  the  working  drawing  beside  it.  The  plan  of  ex- 
hibiting such  drawings  side  by  side  with  the  com- 
pleted object  is  a  good  one,  though  somewhat 
exacting  to  the  student.  It  provides  for  a  fair 
judgment  of  the  execution  and  the  design  per  se, 
and  at  the  same  time  betrays  discrepancies  in  work- 
manship, and  any  lack  of  suitability  in  the  design 
for  the  material  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  A  hand- 
some panel,  also  in  appliqiu  embroidery,  by  Mabel 
B.  Keighley,  of  Plymouth,  illustrates  a  couplet 
from  William  Morris  : 

' '  Under  the  may  she  stooped  to  the  crown  ; 
All  was  gold,  there  was  nothing  of  brown." 

Broad    in  conception  and  draughtsmanship,  rich 
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and  luminous  in  colour,  the 
design  fully  conveys  the 
ceremonious  leisure  and 
dignity  of  the  subject. 

The  last  of  Miss  Hous- 
ton's exhibits  is  a  set  of 
embossed  and  tooled 
leathers  for  the  binding  of 
Rossetti's  Hand  and  Sou/. 
The  design  is  quiet  and 
restful  in  treatment  and  full 
of  poetic  charm.  It  is 
pleasing  to  find  students 
of  such  technical  ability  as 
Miss  Houston  and  Miss 
Keighly  selecting  themes 
from  the  best  and  least 
hackneyed  literary  sources. 

Returning  to  the  model- 
led designs,  the  little  plaster 
panel  by  Henry  J.  Strutt, 
of  Westminster,  strikes  us 
more  favourably  than  some 

of  the  more  ambitious  pieces.  It  shows  a  group 
of  seated  figures,  with  foliage  of  the  plant  known  as 
"honesty"  or  "harmony,"  which  makes  so  unique 


DESIGN    FOR    WALL    TILES 


BV  JOHN  w.  SHERRATT  (Macclesfield) 
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BY    LVlJIA    I-.     HANLMEIT    (7 


and  beautiful  a  decoration ;  as  Mr.  Frampton 
himself  has  shown  us  in  one  of  his  best-known 
designs.  A  model  for  the  binding  of  Old  English 
Ballads,  by  David  H. 
Hodge,  of  Plymouth,  is 
marred  by  the  somewhat 
curled,  contorted  aspect  of 
the  figure. 

In  the  plaster  studies  for 
architectural  decoration,  a 
ragged  sketchiness  com- 
plained of  by  the  examiners 
is  certainly  noticeable.  It 
is  difficult  to  identify  the 
birds  in  the  friezes  sent 
by  Eleanor  B.  Satchwell 
and  Gertrude  M.  Haswell, 
of  Birmingham  ;  and  such 
students  are  hardly  yet 
strong  enough  to  create  a 
conventional  bird  of  their 
own,  as  one  or  two  of  our 
arts  and  crafts  leaders  may 
possibly  claim  to  have  done. 
There  is  also  a  curious  want 
of  proportion  in  some  of 
the  designs,  as,  for  instance, 
in  a  frieze  from  Birming- 
ham representing  a  cat 
chasing  mice,  in  which  the 
victims  are  fully  half  as  large 
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as  their  pursuer.  This 
piece,  however,  is  awarded 
a  bronze  medal,  perhaps  for 
a  certain  originality  and 
vigour  which  it  undoubtedly 
shows,  though  these  are  not 
usually  the  qualities  which 
commend  themselves  most 
to  South  Kensington  ex- 
aminers. The  design  for 
a  leaden  cistern-head,  by 
Thomas  Claughton,  of 
Pudsey,  is  a  welcome  de- 
parture on  utilitarian  lines. 
The  beautifying  of  those 
domestic  fitting.s  which  have 
so  long  been  held  to  be 
entirely  beyond  the  pale  of 
festhetic  feeling  should 
surely  afford  scope  for  in- 
vention to  the  designer  of 
to-day. 

The  regulation  as  to 
"  white  plaster  only"  has  un- 
fortunately excluded  much 
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DESIGN    FOR   A   STENCILLED   BOOK-COVER 

BY    ROBERT  A.    DAWSON    (South    K'e 


that  might  have  been  interesting  in  gesso 
or  other  coloured  mediums.  One  may 
admit  the  wisdom  of  setting  some  such 
limits  to  students'  work,  with  the  intention 
not  to  embarrass  the  sight  with  colour  till 
a  certain  mastery  of  pure  form  has  been 
attained  to.  Still  it  may  be  said  that  form 
and  colour  are  not  wholly  independent 
things  ;  colour  sometimes  brings  a  certain 
atmosphere  with  it  that  reflects  or  discovers 
hidden  qualities  in  form.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  work  in  low-relief,  in 
which  there  is  just  now  a  distinct  and 
significant  revival.  Ours  is  not  an  age  of 
great  sculpture,  springing  calm,  absolute, 
and  impersonal  from  august  and  serene 
conceptions  of  life.  But  the  method  of 
low-relief,  as  Mr.  Walter  Pater  has  pointed 
out  in  his  essay  on  Luca  della  Robbia, 
permits  a  more  intimate  and  personal! 
note  in  art ;  withdrawing  the  too  clear-cut 
features  to  another  plane  of  movement 
and  feeling,  and  tempering  the  stern  ideal- 
ism of  the  classic  with  the  subtleties  of 
shadow  and  atmosphere.  In  England, 
for  the  most  part,  this  more  reserved  and' 
dreamy  treatment  of  decorative  panelling 
has  gone  with  a  wholesome  sweetness  of 
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spirit  quite  alien  from  the  sensuous  mysticism  of 
France,  which  has  never  quite  shaken  off  the  high- 
relief  habit  of  the  Renaissance.  Of  this  spirit 
Mr.  Strutt's  dainty  little  panel  may  serve  as  a  happy 
instance. 

Annie  Stock,  of  Taunton,  and  Thomas  Cox,  of 
Macclesfield,  show  very  good  designs  for  a  mosaic 
pavement  and  frieze,  in  which  the  limitations  of 
the  method  have  been  well  considered.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  see  these  students  bringing  a  some- 
what discredited  decoration  to  something  approach- 
ing perfection  in  an  unpretentious  geometric  style. 
Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  English  art  is 
incapable  of  any  serious  and  noble  treatment  of 
pictorial  subjects  in  mosaic, 
we  may  safely  say  that  it 
looks  towards  a  younger 
generation  to  redeem  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  handi- 
craft. 

Stained  glass  does  not 
present  any  work  of  origi- 
nal merit,  but  the  designs 
of  Leonard  Timson,  Bat- 
tersea,  Effie  Ward,  Bir- 
mingham, Charles  W. 
Kelsey,  Heywood,  William 
Stott,  Royal  College,  and 
Dorothy  Hilton,  Birming- 
ham, may  be  noticed. 
The  designs  for  stencil 
treatment,  though  plenti- 
ful, are  hardly  up  to  the 
level  which  might  be 
looked  for  in  this  so 
simple,  useful,  and  yet 
distinctive  method  of  work. 
None  of  the  exhibitors 
have  fully  realised  its  pos- 
sibilities in  decoration,  but 
there  are  some  fairly  satis- 
factory friezes,  and  a 
specially  good  design  by 
Agnes  R.  Phillipson,  South 
Kensington,  whose  adapt- 
ation of  water-lilies  is  very 
ingenious  ;  the  lines  of  the 
stencil  suggesting  the  play 
of  light  on  the  water  in 
which  the  blossoms  float. 
A  stencilled  cover-design 
by  Robert  A.  Dawson,  of 
the  same  school,  is  also 
very  effective.  The  Chelsea 
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students,  among  others,  have  especially  applied  their 
stencilling  to  textiles,  giving  preference  to  velvet.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  velvet  is  a  proper  mate- 
rial for  this  treatment.  The  slight  and  facile  nature 
of  stencilling,  as  being  always  a  suggestion  rather 
than  a  finished  ornament,  seems  to  lend  itself 
rather  to  occasions  and  materials  where  a  rough 
and  rapid  decoration  may  be  acceptable,  and  not 
necessarily  permanent.  A  handsome,  costly,  and 
durable  stuff  will  obviously  bear  more  elaborate 
and  delicate  treatment  than  one  light  and  perish- 
able ;  moreover  one  instinctively  recoils  from 
applying  pressure,  or  even  paint,  to  a  velvet 
surface :  printed  velvet  is  an  essentially  inartistic 
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BY    KATHEKINE    M.    WARREN    (Notthlghaill) 


thing,  and  not  even  so  clever  a  painting  on  velvet  A  solitary  design  for  tapestry  stands  out  among 

as  that  shown  by  George  Montague   Ellwood,  of      the  heavier  textiles   by  its   originality  and   sober 
HoUoway,  can  wholly  reconcile  us  to  the  process.         power.     It  is  by  Hilda  Pemberton,  of  New  Cross, 
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whose  admirable  work  we  meet  again  in  other 
sections.  Its  leading  features  are  a  mediaeval 
castle  and  a  decoration  of  grapes  making  a  com- 
position wonderluUy  dignified  and  old-world  in 
spirit,  without  being  merely  imitative  of  Morris 
or  Madox  Brown.  In  the  wall-papers  and  printed 
textiles  there  is  really  nothing  to  remark.  A 
ceiling-design  by  Jennie  Delahunt,  of  Manches- 
ter, for  which  she  receives  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
Scholarship  of  ;^25,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  second  scholarship  under  the  same  trust  is 
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BV  MAUDE  M.   ACKERY  (New  Cross) 
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awarded  to  Edith  Olga  Armour,  of  Battersea,  for  a 
design  for  printed  muslin  which  is  very  dainty  and 
bright.  Beside  this  we  may  set  the  beautiful  lace- 
designs  of  Lydia  C.  Hammett,  of  Taunton,  who 
in  the  exquisite  little  d'oyley  we  illustrate  seems 
to  have  realised  the  most 
that  can  be  done  with  this 
fine  and  almost  fairylike 
handicraft.  In  damask 
table-linen  we  have  a  much 
neglected  branch  of  design, 
which  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
attempted  by  students  at 
Clapham,  Belfast,  Salford, 
Nottingham,  Macclesfield, 
Lydney,  Cork,  Padiham, 
Hammersmith,  Burnley, 
and  the  Royal  College  of 
Art.  The  work  of  Mary 
D.  Baxter,  of  Clapham,  is 
the  most  distinguished  in 
this  group  ;  she  succeeds  in 
making  a  flat  decoration 
pleasant  and  interesting 
even  when  seen  from  op- 
BY  MAUDE  M.  ACKERY  [New  Cross)  posite  points  of  view.     The 
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same  difficulty  has  been  well  met  by  James  Hodgen, 
of  Belfast,  in  a  design  for  a  counterpane, 
which  is  quite  refreshingly  old-world  in  texture 
and  style.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  a  decoration 
of  peacocks,  in  which  the  vis-a-vis  arrangement  of 
the  birds  is  graceful  and  quaint.  The  border, 
though  carefully  worked  out,  is  not  quite  up  to  the 
same  level.  The  material  is  cotton,  and  the 
design  is  wrought  in  white  on  pale  china-blue. 
Thus  by  the  way  of  mural  decoration,  household 
linen  and  the  lighter  textiles,  we  find  ourselves  again 
among  the  needlework,  in  which  some  very  tasteful 
design  and  execution  yet  remain  to  be  noticed. 


DESIGNS    FOR   SILVER 


BY    HARRY    B.    NORRIS   (Bh 


Amy  Strongman,  of  Dumbarton,  sends  a  set  of 
panels  for  a  fire-screen,  in  applique  embroidery, 
with  a  design  adapted  from  the  wild  rose.  The 
conventional  treatment  of  the  flower  is  extremely 
good.  The  same  praise  applies  to  a  border  of 
violets  for  passementerie  embroidery,  by  Ida  F. 
Ravaison,  of  Holloway,  in  which  the  natural  habit 
of  the  flower  is  remarkably  well  maintained,  while 
a  very  pretty  and  ample  border-pattern  is  accom- 
plished. An  ineradicable  prejudice  against  glass 
beads,  due  to  Ruskin  and  the  memory  of  assorted 
penny  packets,  impels  us  to  suggest  that  this 
design  would  be  no  less  beautiful  if  carried  out  in 
silks. 

Another  excellent  fire- 
screen comes  from  Helen 
Faulkner,  of  Birmingham, 
with  a  bold  and  picturesque 
design  of  a  ship,  good 
alike  in  drawing  and  in  the 
finished  embroidery  ;  and 
yet  another  from  Grace 
Boston,  of  Battersea,  con- 
trastingly light  and  slender 
in  style,  and  composed  of 
a  group  of  water-plants, 
ably  conventionalised,  with 
fish  beneath.  There  are 
also  several  interesting 
book-covers  in  this  section. 
One  by  Mary  G.  Simpson, 
Lambeth,  is  especially  de- 
lightful ;  it  is  a  design  for 
Songs  of  Ireland,  in  sham- 
rock and  gold.  The  artist 
has  obeyed  the  golden  rule 
of  rejecting  every  super- 
fluous detail  from  the  de- 
coration, and  the  result 
is  a  wonderfully  simple, 
strong,  and  satisfying  piece 
of  work.  Katherine  War- 
ren, of  Nottingham,  also 
sends  a  good  book-cover 
and  a  very  tasteful  design 
for  a  fan,  drawn  out  an3 
executed  with  admirable 
feeling  and  care. 

The  women  students  of 
the  New  Cross  school  have 
established  quite  a  reputa- 
tion in  decorative  metal, 
which  has  been  seen  not 
only  at  South  Kensington, 
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but  in  other  London  exhibitions  of  students' 
work.  The  designs  of  such  accomplished  and 
enterprising  competitors  as  Hilda  Pemberton, 
Katherine  Coggin,  Edith  J.  Pickett,  and  Isabel 
McBean  have  already  been  represented  in  these 
pages.     They  are  now  reinforced  by  the  no  less 
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BY    LILY   DAY   [Noriviih) 
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admirable  talent  of  Maude  M.  Ackery  and  Kate 
Allen,  Lilian  F.  Baxter,  and  Charles  Willett. 
Miss  Ackery's  silver  toast-rack  is  both  novel  and 
beautiful  in  decoration,  and  has  the  great  merit  of 
table-ware  in  being  easily  polished  and  cleaned. 
Those  who  have  wrestled  with  toast-racks,  sugar- 
tongs,  ornate  jug-handles, 
and  similar  instruments  of 
torture  to  the  kitchenmaid, 
will  be  doubly  appreciative 
of  all  that  makes  for  sim- 
plicity in  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  dining-room. 
The  designs  for  electric 
bell-pushes  by  Charles  R. 
Willett  and  Lilian  Baxter 
are  ingenious  and  pretty, 
and  show  a  wise  applica- 
tion of  taste  to  the  develop- 
ments of  modern  life. 
There  seems  no  reason 
why  the  bell  of  commerce, 
or  at  the  porch  of  the 
"  house  beautiful "  in  1899, 
should  be  less  worthy  of 
aesthetic  treatment  than 
the  gong  or  the  tocsin  of 
old.  These  are  intended 
for  silver  or  bronze ;  the 
latter  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  exterior  uses 
where  the  bell-fittings  will 
be  tarnished  by  weather, 
and  where  the  cook  in  her 
zeal  will  surround  them 
with  a  halo  of  cleanliness, 
on  the  paint  which  comes 
under  the  morning  rub. 

The  designs  for  jewel- 
lery by  the  same  group  of 
students  are  very  com- 
mendable for  simplicity 
and  purity  of  style ;  and 
in  the  case  of  enamels  a 
true  and  delicate  feeling 
for  colour  is  apparent. 
Kate  Allen  well  deserves 
her  silver  medal  for  her 
dainty  clasps  and  buckles, 
and  Hilda  Pemberton, 
Lilian  Baxter,  and  Isabel 
McBean  send  similarly 
good  work.  The  silver 
chatelaines     designed    by 
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Kate  Allen  and  Edith  J.  Pickett  are  in  excellent 
taste.  Three  other  competitors,  Bernard  L.  Cuzner, 
Harry  B.  Norris,  and  Alfred  H.  Jones,  all  of 
Birmingham,  must  also  receive  honourable  men- 
tion in  this  field.  Two  brooches  in  a  "ship" 
design  by  B.  Cuzner  are 
especially  charming,  and 
the  designs  of  these  three 
students  for  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  enamels  are 
among  the  best  things  of 
the  year. 

A  small  drawing-room 
mirror  in  silver,  jade,  and 
amber  is  designed  and 
modelled  by  Louisa  M. 
Henman,  of  Croydon.  Its 
structure  is  very  shapely 
and  agreeable,  and  the 
unconventional  blending  of 
the  three  materials  is  quite 
a  success.  There  is  ex- 
cellent modelling  in  the 
lithe  little  figure  which 
supports  the  glass. 

The  only  important  de- 
sign for  iron-work  is  in  a 


set  of  gates  and  railings 
by  George  E.  Kruger,  of 
Bath,  which  in  general 
effect  is  decidedly  good, 
though  a  little  thin  and 
liney  in  places.  There  is, 
however,  some  highly- 
wrought  and  handsome 
iron-work  in  the  cover  of  a 
font,  of  Irish-green  marble, 
with  bronze  panels,  de- 
signed by  Pickford  Mar- 
riott, of  South  Kensington. 
This  is  the  best  of  the  few 
attempts  in  ecclesiastical 
design,  and  it  is  a  serious 
and  worthy  conception,  of 
which  the  practical  draw- 
ings are  fully  and  consci- 
entiously done. 

In  the  larger  kinds  of 
furniture,  the  most  novel 
and  original  departure 
from  stock  subjects  is  a 
design  for  a  garden  seat. 
This  useful  and  despised 
object,  so  long  identified 
with  flat  iron  laths,  always  at  the  wrong  part  of 
one's  back,  is  now  presented  to  us  as  a  handsome 
and  comfortable  settle,  either  in  white  marble  or 
hard  grey  sandstone — a  suggestion  due  to  Allan 
Inglis,  of  Dundee.    The  back  and  ends  of  the  seat, 
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PANEL   FOR   A   PIANO-FRON'T 


BY  GEORGE  C.    DUXBl'RY  {South  Kensington) 
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as  shown  in  the  drawing,  are  decorated  with  carving 
in  intaglio  and  low-reUef. 

An  ordinary  wooden  settle  for  the  fireside,  by 
John  M.  Aiken,  of  South  Kensington,  is  carefully 
and  sympathetically  designed,  and  the  carved  deco- 
ration is  pleasing  and  appropriate.  A  silver  medal 
is  awarded  to  George  C.  Duxbury,  South  Kensing- 
ton, for  his  design  for  a  piano-front,  which  for 
broad  and  poetic  treatment  represents  the  best 
qualities  of  modern  furniture. 

One  of  the  most  original  conceptions  in  table 
furniture  is  the  design  for  a  small  portable  book- 
case in  sycamore  wood  stained  green  and  polished, 
with  the  ends  ornamented  in  coloured  gesso.  This 
is  by  Lily  Day,  of  Norwich,  and  offers  one  of  the 
very  few  suggestions  of  students  for  the  use  of 
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gesso  in  panelling  and  in 
association  with  wood. 
The  end  panels  for  this 
work  have  a  design  of  Una 
and  the  Lion.  The  work- 
ing drawings  are  beautifully 
finished  in  colour,  and  the 
whole  effect  is — as  it  should 
be — to  make  us  wish  to 
see  them  carried  out  in 
materials,  and  with  the 
same  perfect  workmanship 
bestowed  on  them  as  in  the 
preliminary  stages. 

The  designs  for  pottery 
are  few  in  number  and  do 
not  rise  to  a  very  high 
level.  The  exceptions  to 
this  verdict  are  the  exhibits 
of  Isaac  W.  Taylor,  of 
^\■akefield,  whose  plates 
are  sparingly  and  choicely 
bordered  with  conventional  design,  and  of  Richard 
C.  Riseley,  Macclesfield,  who  also  shows  an  excel- 
lent plate  and  some  dado  tiles.  From  the  Mac- 
clesfield school  we  have  in  addition  John  ^^^ 
Sherratt's  good  designs  for  tiles. 

The  work  in  black-and-white  design  and  book 
illustration  is  generally  poor,  and  certainly  below 
the  average  of  work  now  being  done  in  the  London 
technical  schools,  especially  where  the  students  are 
brought  into  touch  with  the  requirements  of  modern 
process-engraving.  The  bright  and  original  work 
of  Jessie  M.  King,  Glasgow,  has  been  welcomed 
on  a  previous  occasion.  Its  promise  is  fulfilled  in 
this  year's  exhibits,  and  her  decorative  drawings 
show  excellent  imagination  and  a  fine  sense  of  line 
and  composition.     Alfred  Leete,  of  Weston-super- 
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Mare,  is  also  fairly  at  home  in  the  technique  of 
reproduction-drawing.  The  name  of  Sunderland 
Rollinson,  of  Scarborough,  is  another  of  familiar 
memory ;  he  has  a  distinct  individual  manner  and 
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considerable  decorative  feeling  and  skill.  There 
are  some  graceful  and  dainty  menu-cards  by  Frank 
Jones,  of  South  Kensington,  and  Frank  E.  Wiles,  of 
Cambridge,  and  a  good  set  of  book-plates  by  Alice 
Horton,  of  Liverpool. 

Considering  the  keen 
interest  now  felt  in  Japan- 
ese art,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  process-printing 
in  colours,  ic  is  disappoint- 
ing to  find  no  adequate 
designs  for  colour-prints, 
cither  in  the  Japanese 
hand-method  or  in  the 
English  mechanical  pro- 
cesses. There  is  nothing 
to  stand  beside  the  colour- 
designs  of  Ethel  K.  Bur- 
gess in  the  competition  of 
last  year.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring field  of  posters — 
few  and  poor  as  they  are 
in  spite  of  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  market — 
the  versatile  Hilda  Pem- 
berton  once  more  is  easily 
first.  The  objection  urged 
in  the  judges'  report,  that 
a  poster  is  not  a  poster 
unless  it  has  lettering,  is 
absurdly  invalid.  The 
examiners  should  know 
that  it  is  quite  a  usual 
thing  for  a  poster-design 
to  be  submitted  for  pur- 
chase in  bare  line  and 
colour,  the  lettering  being 
added  afterwards  in  the 
spaces  allowed  for  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of 
the  advertisers  for  whom 
it  is  secured. 

One  other  branch  of 
design  for  printing— ^far 
removed  from  the  field  of 
commerce  and  advertise- 
ment— is  happily  repre- 
sented ;  we  refer  to  the 
design  of  end-papers  for 
book  -  bindings.  Edith 
Jones,  of  New  Cross,  and 
Geo.  Marples,  South  Ken- 
sington,  seem    to   be   the 
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DESIGN    FOR    PLATE   DECORATION 


BY  ISAAC  \V.   TAYLOR  {Wakefield) 


only  scholars  who  have  attempted  this  delicate  and 
beautiful  form  of  surface-decoration. 

A  final  review  of  the  exhibition,  and  a  careful 
comparison  of  it  with  the  examiners'  report,  can 
only  excite  wonder  as  to  what  principles  can  have 
governed  the  making  of  awards,  especially  when 
the  praise  thus  implied  is  qualified  by  severe  de- 
traction in  the  catalogue.  A  prize  is  given,  for 
instance,  for  a  painting  from  life,  "  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  falsity  of  the  background,"  and  another 


for  a  textile  pattern,  "  in  spite  of  the  bad  taste  of 
introducing  perspective  effect  into  a  surface  design." 
^^'ork  which  receives  a  silver  medal  is  pronounced 
"  out  of  scale  and  commonplace  "  :  and  a  prize  de- 
sign for  tiles  is  "  rather  an  accomplished  work  but 
unsuited  for  its  purpose."  What  are  the  first  essen- 
tials of  design  if  suitability  for  its  purpose  is  not 
among  them  ?  And  with  "  an  entire  lack  of  con- 
struction "  among  the  models  in  plaster,  how  do 
the  works  so  afflicted  contrive  to  stand  upright  ? 
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DESIGNS  FOR  BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION   BY 
JESSIE   M.   KING 
(GLASGOW) 


Sf/ufio-  Talk 


In  other  sections  "the  examiners  observe  a  want 
of  the  sense  of  beauty  which  should  be  the  object 
of  the  designer ;  for  example,  tadpoles  and  the 
like  are  not  promising  motives  for  design."  We 
should  be  sorry  to  endorse  a  restriction  of  this 
kind. 

One  need  only  point  to  Japanese  decoration  to 
show  what  dainty  and  exquisite  patterns  may  be 
made  from  what  are  called  the  lower  forms  of  life  ; 
and  we  have  always  regarded  tadpoles  as  creatures 
of  singular  piquancy  and  charm.  But  we  are 
bound    to    agree    with    the    examiners    in    their 
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reluctant  admission  that  "  the  work  sent  from  the 
Royal  College  of  Art,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not 
beyond  that  sent  up  from  the  general  schools."" 
In  other  words,  the  work  of  ordinary  students  in 
the  London  and  provincial  art  classes  is  quite  able 
to  hold  its  own  against  that  of  more  highly  en- 
dowed and  privileged  persons.  It  would  be  more 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  royal  and  national 
training-school  if  the  report  of  its  committee  were 
couched  in  grammatical  English,  with  something 
of  that  nice  fitness  of  ex-pression  to  thought  which 
they  so  carefully  recommend  to  others  :  and 
offered  to  its  thousand 
readers  in  better  paper, 
type,  and  printing  thar» 
^^7^;7"'^^'>"1  that  of  a  parish  magazine. 

[A  word  of  protest  must 
be  entered  against  the 
stamp  "  E.S.K."  impressed 
upon  the  designs  exhi- 
bited by  competitors. 
The  stamp  in  use  is  trivial 
and  weak  in  conception,, 
and  is,  moreover,  placed 
upon  the  face  of  the 
drawings,  often  materially 
damaging  the  work  itself. 
While  a  stamp  for  this 
purpose  should  be  of 
simple  form  it  need  not 
necessarily  be  common- 
place. The  impression 
should  appear  upon  the 
margin  and  not  upon  the 
drawing.  Students  might,, 
if  necessary,  be  instructed 
to  leave  a  margin  to  their 
designs  for  this  purpose. 
— Editor.! 


STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  our  own  Corre- 
spondents.) 

LONDON.  —The 
case  of  the 
Regent  Street 
Central  School 
of  Arts  and 
Crafts  is  an  extremely 
interesting     one,    and    is- 
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studio-  Talk 


entirely  creditable  to  the 
County  Council.  In  the 
recent  exhibition  there  was 
perhaps  nothing  which 
gave  evidence  of  actual 
genius  or  even  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  talent,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  most 
of  the  objects  in  each  de- 
partment were  workmanlike 
and  technically  capable. 
Seldom  in  a  show  of  the 
productions  of  young 
craftsmen  have  there  been 
so  few  things  which  are 
the  outcome  of  misdirected 
energy  or  false  taste.  This 
happy  result  is  largely  due 
to  the  guidance  of  able 
teachers  who  are  practical 
rather  than  merely  profes- 
sorial. Too  often  the 
School  of  Art  is  ruled  by 
a  man  who  has  become 
weary  in  his  craft,  and  is 
by  no  means  inclined 
either  to  make  or  to  en- 
courage new  experiments. 
In  a  school  directed  by 
such  talented  craftsmen  as 
Mr.  George  Frampton  and 
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(See  "  The  National  Competition  ") 


BY  JOHN  M.   AIKEN  (South  Kensington) 
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BY  KATE  ALLEN  (Xeiti  Cross) 
(Sec  "  The  National  Competition") 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  and  taught  by  men  so  distin- 
guished as  Messrs.  Christopher  Whall,  R.  Roscoe 
Mullins,  Louis  Davis,  Douglas  B.Cockerell,  F.  ]Mor- 
ley  Fletcher,  and  others,  one  expects  to  find  some- 
thing like  originality,  and  one  is  not  disappointed. 
The  programme  of  the  Regent  Street  School  is 
nothing  if  not  comprehensive.  Everj'thing  is 
attempted,  from  architecture  to  woodcuts  in 
colour,  and  writing,  and  illumination.  The  ex- 
amples of  bookbinding  in  the  recent  exhibition 
were  very  numerous.  The  work  of  G.  Sutcliffe  and 
F.   Sangoski    was  particularly  good.      A  copy  of 


"Quo  Vadis,"  bound  by  the  latter,  was  a  really 
distinguished  piece  of  craft,  at  once  simple  and 
ornate.  Dean  Farrar's  "  Life  of  Christ  "  received  a 
binding  ecclesiastical  in  character  which  deserves 
praise.  The  chief  ornament  was  a  decorative  cross, 
which  has  been  most  ingeniously  contrived.  This 
must  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  A.  Molyneux. 
The  stained  glass  was  of  very  fair  quality.  In  some 
cases  the  designs  were  original,  and  in  others 
examples  after  cartoons  by  Ford  Madox  Brown, 
.Selwyn  Image,  and  Christopher  Whall  had  been 
carefully  executed.  We  were  especially  glad  to  find 
a  series  of  patterns  of  plain  leading  which  showed 
both  skill  and  taste.  Simplicity  was  very  properly 
the  note  of  most  of  them,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  decorative  effect  was  obtained  without  need- 
less elaboration. 


A  good  deal  of  attention  has  evidently  been  paid 
to  ornamental  leadwork,  a  branch  of  applied  art 
which   has   of  late  years   been   much   neglected. 


DESIGN    FOR   A   MENU    CARD 

BY  FRANK  E.   WILES  (Cambridge) 
(See  "  Tie  National  Competition^'') 
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DESIGN    FOR    A    MENU    CAKI' 

BY    FRANK    M.    JONES    (South  Kcnslll^tOll) 

(See  "  The  National  Competition  ") 


Mr.  Lionel  Crane's  win- 
dow box  in  this  material 
was  a  happy  and  in  every 
way  successful  effort  and 
should  lead  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  those  painted  wooden 
arrangements  which  are 
extremely  unsightly,  and 
are,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  material  employed,  very 
liable  to  rot.  The  master 
of  the  class  showed  some 
careful  drawings  of  ancient 
lead  rain-water  heads  (dated 
1630)  at  one  of  the  Oxford 
colleges  which  prove  how 
great  a  part  leadwork  played 
in  old  schemes  of  architec- 
tural ornament.  Enamelling 


I>ESIGN    FOR    A    MENU    CARD 

BY  FRANK   M.  JONES  (South  A'ensin^'ton) 
(See  "  7'he  National  Competition") 


DESIGNS    FOR    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS 

m    All  RED   I.EEIE  (W'cilon-iUpL  i-Maie) 
(See  "  The  National  Competition  ") 
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is  evidently  a  favourite  craft 
with  pupils  of  the  school, 
for  in  this  department  the 
exhibits  were  very  numerous. 
A  group  of  specimens — 
some  of  them  very  elaborate 
—  by  Benjamin  Nelson, 
were  worthy  of  careful  study. 
Other  agreeable  designs  were 
those  of  Geraldine  Carr,  A. 
Myers,  and  H.  J.  Mary  on. 
Another  prominent  feature 
was  an  oxydised  copper  box, 
with  lid  in  translucent 
enamel,  by  R.  D.  Winter. 
Some  of  the  designs  for 
jewellery  were  refreshingly 
original,  while  there  were 
caskets  and  cups  which  pos- 
sessed the  somewhat  un- 
common merits  of  dignity 
and  simplicity. 


DESIG.NS    KOK    BOOK    ILLUSTKATIOiNS  BY    ALFRED    LEETE    (iVeston-Sllp£l-Maie) 

{See  "  The  National  Competition"] 


The  embroidery  section 
was  not  strong.  The  samplers 
were  decidedly  poor.  Miss 
Grace  Chadburn,    however. 


'^zz^^^^'''''*^' ' 
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DESIGN    FOR   BOOK    ILLUSTRATION  BY   SUNDERLAND   ROLLINSON    (Scarborough) 

[See  *'  Tke  National  Cojtipetition  ") 


showed  some  very  good  work.  Perhaps  the  most  to  possess,  but  with 
attractive  was  the  box  illustrated  here.  In  addition,  they  find  a  difficulty 
a  bag  with  steel  fittings  and  a  kettle-holder  were  should  be  provided 
distinctly  effective.  They 
are  not  mere  adaptations 
of  old  work ;  indeed, 
they  owe  less  to  the  past 
than  is  the  case  with 
most  modern  needle- 
work with  any  preten- 
sion to  art.  We  were 
not  much  impressed  by 
the  woodcuts  in  colour, 
for  the  best  of  them 
seem  to  be  directly  in- 
spired by  the  exemplary 
work  of  Mr.  William 
Nicholson.  Amongst 
the  more  ambitious  ex- 


hibits were  a  statuette  frortl 
life  by  Mr.  Garbe  and  some 
stained  glass  by  B.  Nelson. 
A  number  of  drawings  from 
casts  and  from  the  life  were 
painstaking,but  theirinterest 
was  of  necessity  not  great. 
Much  attention  seems  to 
have  been  paid  to  the  study 
of  plant  form  with  a  view  to 
its  application  to  design,  and 
some  very  careful  drawings 
were  the  result.  From  these 
notes  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  school  is  proceeding  on 
the  right  lines.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the 
majority  of  the  students  are 
actually  employed  in  various 
branches  of  handicraft,  that 
they  are  working  appren- 
tices and  not  professional 
art  students  devoting  the 
whole  of  their  time  to  study, 
the  exhibition  must  be 
considered  encouraging  in 
the  highest  degree. 

C.  H. 

BRISTOL.  —  Bris- 
tolians  are  be- 
ginningto  realise 
the  fact  that  a 
municipal  art 
gallery  would  be  a  good  thing 
the  old  spirit  still  upon  them 
in  seeing  that  a  free  exhibition 
out  of  the  rates.     Sir  W.  H. 


EMBK' iiniCRKU    liOX 
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STATUETTE  BY    RICHARD   GARBE 

(See  London  Studio-Talk) 

Wills  has  most  generously  come  forward  with  a  gift 
of  ^10,000  towards  the  expenses  of  the  building, 
and  he  has  already  presented  a  picture  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  collection.  The  corporation  were 
highly  pleased  when  the  offer  was  announced.  They 
stood  up  and  thanked  Sir  William  with  acclamation  ; 
but  when  they  considered  that  in  the  event  of  a 
gallery  being  opened  it  would  have  to  be  furnished 
and  kept  going,  their  faces  fell,  and  the  inevitable 
argument  arose,  "  Could  it  not  be  done  by  private 
subscription  ?  "  This  argument  speaks  well  for  the 
generosity  of  those  Bristolians  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  pro  bono  publico,  but  not  for  the 


progress  of  up-to-date  principles.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment, however,  which  generally  appeals  to  members 
of  a  corporation  as  a  loophole  of  escape  from 
responsibility,  and  now  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion has  been  referred  to  a  committee,  whilst  the 
August  Body  are  waiting,  like  Mr.  Micawber,  in 
hopes  of  something,  presumably  in  the  way  of  gifts, 
turning  up. 

L.  A.  B. 

PARIS. — Among  the  ablest  of  our  de- 
corative artists  is  M.  Felix  Aubert, 
whose  gifts  are  well  known  to  readers 
of  The  Studio.  Pottery,  leather- 
work,  wall-papers,  furniture — all  come 
alike  to  him,  for  in  each  of  those  departments, 
and  in  others  besides,  he  has  been  highly  success- 
ful. See,  for  example,  his  Genoese  velvets  and 
his  damas  moin;  illustrated  here.     They  are  admir- 


STAINED   GLASS 
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BY    B.    NELSON 
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BY    FELIX    AUISERT 


able  specimens  of  his  sincere  and  artistic  work, 
which  day  by  day  seems  to  grow  more  sure  and 
more  logical. 

The  "  Socidt^  d'Editions  Littdraires  et  Artisti- 
ques  "  has  brought  together  a  fairly  numerous  series 
of  pastels,  drawings,  and  etchings  by  Henry  Boutet. 
The  author  of  the  Heures  de  la  Parisienne  is  a  witty, 
sprightly  draughtsman,  a  keen  and  delicate  observer 


of  womankind,  and  endowed  with  no  little  grace 
and  piquancy.  One  might  perhaps  urge  that  he  is 
prone  to  confine  himself  too  exclusively  to  catch- 
ing merely  the  superficial  aspects  of  his  models  ; 
but  such  blame  would  be  unjust,  for  how  else 
could  he  regard  the  delightful,  futile  creatures 
whose  very  own  painter  he  has  become  ?  In  any 
case  one  may  observe  in  these  sketches  of 
danseases,  these  studies  from  the  nude,  these 
drawings  and  pastels  and 
dry-points,  much  acuteness 
of  vision,  combined  with  a 
very  special  sense  of  "  mod- 
ernity "  and  a  vivacity  of 
touch  that  is  truly  Parisian. 


GENOESE   VELVET 


BY    FELLX    AUIIERT 


The  Monument  aux 
Marts,  by  Bartholom^,  the 
sculptor,  whose  general 
scheme  was  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  du  Champ  de  Mars 
in  i8y5,  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Government  and  by 
the  City  of  Paris  for  erection 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pere- 
Lachaise  Cemetery.  The 
work  has  at  last  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  finest  productions 
in  modern  French  sculpture, 
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WOVEN    FABRIC 


BY    FELIX    AUBERT 


both  from  its  grand  proportions  and  from  the  melan- 
choly beauty  of  the  ideas  by  which  the  artist  has 
been  inspired.  It  is  truly  impressive,  this  double 
procession    of  old    men    and   young  women  and 


chil4ren,  all  walking  towards  the  funereal  gateway 
which  gapes  in  the  centre  of  this  blank  wall — all 
lingering,  reluctant,  imploring  pity  of  Fate.  Already 
one  couple  has  reached  the  abode  of  gloom,  and 
man  and  woman  cling  to  one  another  for  support. 
Beneath,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  monument,  the 
Angel  of  Immortality  raises  the  heavy  stone  under 
which  repose  the  husband  and  wife,  with  their  new- 
born child  between  them.  Architecturally  the 
work  is  of  extreme  simplicity,  devoid  of  ornamen- 


Y.\     r.    SEGUIN 


POTTERY    WITH   METALLIC  TINTS      BY   CLEMENT   MASSIER 
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tation,  and  with  nothing  to  distract  one's  gaze  from 
the  human  figures,  which  are  superb  in  their 
sorrowful  resignation.  The  monument  will  be 
inaugurated  on  November  2,  the  /our  des  Morts,  at 
Pere-Lachaise.  

Auguste  Rodin  having  requested  the  permission 
of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  to  construct  next 
year,  on  the  Place  de  I'Alma,  a  pavilion  in  which 
he  proposes  to  exhibit  a  large  collection  of  his 
works,  there  has  arisen  a  lively  controversy  between 
the    admirers    and    the    opponents    of  the   great 
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sculptor— the  Rodinists  and  the  anti-Rodinists. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  all  this,  for  the  true 
artist,  be  he  sculptor,  or  painter,  or  writer,  has 
always  many  rivals — I  had  almost  said  enemies  ! 
However,  Rodin  has  won  the  day,  and  he  will 
have  his  private  exhibition  next  year,  a  matter 
over  which  all  genuine  art-lovers  must  rejoice. 


A  League  has  just  been  formed  under  the  sym- 
pathetic management  of  M.  Jules  Claretie,  em- 
bracing artists,  men  of  letters,  journalists,  and 
enlightened  amateurs,  whose  object  it  will  be  to 
oppose  the  profanation  of  rural  scenery  by  the 
exhibition   of  posters,  such  as  one  sees  too  fre- 


quently along  our  railway  lines.  The  object  in 
view  is  one  that  cannot  be  too  highly  commended, 
but  its  success  is  very  much  a  matter  of  doubt,  in 
these  commercial  days.  However,  let  us  wish  the 
League  all  prosperity  in  its  most  excellent  en- 
deavours.   

The  pitcher  illustrated  here  is  the  work  of  a 
very  young  artist,  M.  P.  Seguin,  who  has  already 
shown  proof  of  original  and  genuine  talent. 


Every  one  knows  the  pottery  work  of  M.  Clement 
Massier,  with  its  metallic  tints.  Impossible  as  it 
is  to  reproduce  adequately  work  of  this  kind,  it 
has  nevertheless  seemed  to 
me  interesting  to  place 
before  the  readers  of  The 
Studio  one  of  this  talented 
artist's  productions,  and 
an  illustration  of  the  same 
is  accordingly  given  here. 


M.  Ldonce  B^n^dite, 
the  custodian  of  the  Lux- 
embourg Galleries,  has 
recently  organised  therein 
a  display  of  the  works  of 
Fantin-Latour,  who  thus 
succeeds  Gaillard  and 
Bracquemond.  Apart  from 
a  few  paintings  the  exhi- 
bition consists  mainly  of 
the  artist's  lithographs, 
which  are  known  and 
admired  by  every  amateur. 
This  is  work  of  which  one 
never  tires,  for  it  is  honest 
and  altogether  delightful, 
and  worthy  of  the  remark- 
able artist  whose  whole 
career  has  been  devoted  to 
the  disinterested  pursuit  of 
that  which  is  most  beauti- 
ful in  nature. 


MIDDELBURG 


FROM    A    PAINTING    BY    FERNAND   PIET 


A  charming  little  exhibi- 
tion by  ISL  Fernand  Piet 
has  lately  been  on  view  at 
La  Bodiniere.  The  artist 
is  a  young  man  with  a  very 
keen  and  personal  view  of 
things,  and  his  exhibits  at 
the  Salon  of  the  Society 
Nationale  this  year  were 
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DECORATIVE   FIGURES   FOR   THE    "  MAISON    DU    CYGNE,'     BRUSSELS 


BY   C.    SAMUEL 


greatly  admired.  It  will  be  necessary  to  deal  fully 
with  this  notable  work  at  a  future  date  ;  meanwhile 
it  must  sufifice  to  record  the  intense  impression 
created  by  these  thirty  little  canvases — scenes  from 
Provence,  from  Zeeland,  from  Brittany,  and  from 
Belgium — in  which  M.  Piet  reveals  himself  an 
honest  and  an  original  artist  of  quite  exceptional 
capacity. 


M.  Louis  Morin  is  engaged  on  the  illustration 
of  two  books  well  adapted  to  his  supple,  witty 
pencil.  They  are  "  I^es  Confidences  d'une  Aieule," 
by  M.  Abel  Hermant,  and  "  Mon  Ami  Pierrot,"  a 
collection  of  pantomimes  by  M.  Jerome  Doucet. 

0.   M. 
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BRUSSELS.— The  work  of  restoring  the 
Grande  Place  is  slowly  drawing  to  a 
close.  M.  C.  Samuel  has  executed 
in  "  pierre  d'Euville  "  three  decorative 
figures  for  the  "Maison  du  Cygne," 
once  in  the  occupation  of  the  Guild  of  Butchers, 
and  erected  from  the  proceeds  of  the  wool  sales. 
The  figures  represent  Ceres,  Plenty,  and  The 
Butcher's  Art  —  otherwise  La  Boiicherie.  M. 
Samuel  has  striven  to  reproduce  in  these  com- 
positions the  somewhat  mannered  style  of  the 
late  Flemish  renaissance,  and  his  work  will  cer- 
tainly produce  an  excellent  effect  as  part  of  the 
richly  ornamented  facade. 


"  The   Lay  Figure,"   who,  in   the    July   number 
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of  The  Studio,  was  deploring  the  lack  of  "  local 
patriotism,"  would  have  been  delighted  to  see  the 
exhibition  at  the  Cercle  Artistique  at  Termonde. 
The  display  was  restricted  to  the  works  of  artists 
born  or  residing  in  the  city  of  Termonde,  or  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  was  universally 
voted  one  of  the  most  successful  displays  of  Belgian 
art  seen  throughout  the  season.  There  were  five 
galleries,  one  containing  seventeen  landscapes  by 
F.  Courtens,  and  another  fifty-four  works  by 
Fernand  Khnopff  (paintings,  drawings,  engravings, 
and  sculptures);  while  elsewhere  could  be  seen 
panels  by  Rosseels,  ^Vystman,  and  J.  Verhas, 
together  with  exhibits  by  Meyers,  De  Beul,  and 
others,  the  whole  carefully  selected  and  displayed 
just  as  well  as  they  could  have  been  at  the  best 
exhibitions  in  the  capital  itself.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  excellent  example  set  by  Termonde  may  have 
the  effect  of  improving  the  average  provincial 
displays,  wherein  it  seems  to  be  the  one  idea  of 
the  committee  to  crowd  from  floor  to  ceiling  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  "  works  for  sale." 


Various  new  posters,  designed  and  printed  in 
Belgium,  have  appeared  recently;  several  are 
worthy  of  note,  especially  that  done  by  M.  H. 
Cassiers  for  the  "  Red  Star "  line,  which  may  be 
recommended  to  collectors.  On  the  yellow  back- 
ground of  a  sunset  sky  is  seen  the  dark  outline  of 
an  Atlantic  liner,  which,  as  it  passes,  is  an  object 
of  wonder  to  a  crowd  of  women  and  children, 
dressed  in  Zeeland  costumes  of  strong  and  vivid 
colours.  It  is  a  real  work  of  art,  composed  with 
great  care,  its  broad  surfaces  drawn  with  much 
smiplicity,  and  its  flat  colouring  most  harmoniously 
disposed.  Evidently  M.  Cassiers  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  co-workers,  C.  W.  Bartlett  and 
N.  Jungmann,  who  have  inspired  him  most  happily. 


Illustrated  post-cards  are  very  popular  at  present 
in  Belgium,  as  elsewhere,  and  the  number  of  series 
published  by  M.  Dietrich  of  Brussels  is  steadily 
increasing.  The  fact  that  these  cards  are  being 
produced  by  artists  such  as  Cassiers,  Combaz,  and 
H.  Meunier,  is  proof  enough  of  their  artistic  merit 
and  variety. 

F.  K. 
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UNICH. — In  the  landscape  paint- 
ing of  the  Germanic  races  a 
special  and  a  characteristic  place 
has  always  been  held  by  Italian 
scenery.  The  fact  that  scenes 
from  Italy  have  been  more  in  demand  and  have 
had  a  larger  sale  in  Germany  and  in  Holland  than 
pictures  dealing  with  the  home-land  showed  plainly 
that  national  feeling  in  art  matters  was  on  the 
decline.  The  inexhaustible  nature  of  the  doke 
paese  dove  il  "Si"  suona  has  appeared  to  many 
simply  a  store-room  full  of  subjects  for  cold 
academic  pictures,  precise  in  line,  and  quite  unreal 
and  ugly  in    colouring.     Arnold  Bocklin's    Italian 


pictures,  however,  express  something  altogether 
new  and  individual  in  Northern  art.  They  are  not 
mere  literal  transcripts  of  actual  landscapes;  nor 
are  they  "ideal"  pictures,  in  the  old  academic 
spirit.  Rather  are  they  the  outcome  of  the 
passionate  love  of  the  artist  for  the  beauty  of  the 
South,  a  beauty  which  has  sunk  deep  into  his  soul 
and  impregnated  his  very  being.  In  a  word,  his 
pictures  are  experiences,  not  mere  ordinary  com- 
positions. On  this  account,  despite  their  strong 
individuality,  they  bear  the  unmistakable  impress 
of  reality,  and  make  the  old-fashioned,  conven- 
tional "  Italian  "  stuff  look  quite  insignificant  and 
ridiculous.  The  old  work  no  longer  imposes  on 
us  ;  we  want  something  more  than  a  bit  of  dazzling 
blue  sea,  a  couple  of  cypresses  or  pine-trees,  and  a 
few  flat-roofed  houses.  What  we  demand  now  is 
to  see  something  of  the  majestic  solemnity  of  the 
transalpine  scenery,  as  interpreted  by  a  truly  artistic 
personality. 


BY    HERMANN    URBAN 


Naturally  an  artist  like  Bocklin   has  numerous 
followers,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  many  who 
quite   miss   his  meaning,  and   simply  distort   his 
style.     Others  there  are,  however,  who  are  walking 
steadily  and  carefully  in  the  master's  footsteps,  and 
profiting    greatly    by   his    fine    artistic    example. 
.\mong  them  is  Hermann  Urban,  several  of  whose 
works   are    now    reproduced    here.      His   leaning 
towards  Italy  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  on  his  mother's  side   the   artist   has    Italian 
blood  in  his  veins.     Hitherto  his  chief  fields  of 
study  have  been  the  Roman   Campagna  and  the 
Albanian   Hills,  which   he   has    treated   with   the 
utmost    charm    and    delicacy.       Some    of   these 
pictures,  indeed,  remind  one  more  of  Corot  than 
of  Bocklin.     Urban  has  very  happily  contrived  to 
use  the   monumental   simplicity  of  the  landscape 
scenery  in  the  Albanian  and  the  Sabine  Hills  for 
purposes  of  mural  decoration.     In  this  year's  exhi- 
bition   in  the  Glas  Palast  there    is  to  be  seen   a 
glass  window  designed  by  this  artist,  the  charming 
Italian    motif    being     very    decoratively    treated. 
Equally  delicate  and  piquant  are  his  still-life  fish, 
modelled    with    the    utmost    force    and    fidelity. 
Urban's  figure  painting  has  gone  on  side  by  side 
with  his  landscape  work.     Particularly  fine  is  his 
masterly  Medusa's  Head,  a  reproduction  of  which 
appears  on  page  280,  with  its  intense  suggestion 
of  rigid  pain.     The  technique  is  splendid,  notably 
in  the  skilful  handling  of  the    serpents   and   the 
owls. 

G.  K. 
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AMSTERDAM.— On  June  25  last  there 
died  at  Amsterdam  one  of  the  most 
sympathetic  of  the  younger  Dutch 
sculptors.  Jan  Hendrik  Baars  was 
born  in  Amsterdam  on  August  4, 
1875,  and  studied  under  Bart  van  Hove,  Professor 
Ludwig  Jiinger,  and  Professor  Ferdinand  Leenhoff. 


At  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  the  present 
Queen  of  Holland,  Baars'  name  came  before  the 
public  for  the  first  time.  In  the  competition  for  a 
coronation  medal  he  obtained  the  second  prize, 
and  was  entrusted  by  her  Majesty  with  the  task  of 
modelling  the  new  royal  medals,  awarded  on  the 
Queen's  authority  at  exhibitions,  &c. 

In  these  examples  it  is  plainly  observable  that  the 
artist,  bound  by  his  instructions,  is  still  influenced 
by  the  traditions  of  the  Academy  and  its  scholastic 
forms.  When,  however,  about  a  year  later,  he  was 
allowed  to  give  free  utterance  to  his  own  imagination 
and  instincts,  his  work  shows  proof  of  the  original 
talent  of  which  he  was  undoubtedly  possessed. 


made  of  the  plaquette  with  bust  of  Baron 
B.  W.  F.  van  Riemsdyk,  head  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  medal  with  bust 
of  Professor  F.  Leenhoff,  both  of  which  are  here 


Amongst   these   later  works  mention   must    be        medai. 
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BY  J.     H.     BAARS 


Reviews  of  Recent  Publications 


reproduced.  All  art  lovers  will  regret  the  prema- 
ture close  of  a  career  that  was  so  full  of  promise  for 
the  future.  J.  W.  S. 

ANTWERP.— In  the  "  Kunstverbond  " 
there  were  recently  exhibited  some 
works  by  Claus,  Luyten,  Verstraete, 
painters ;  Dupon,  a  sculptor ;  and 
de  Braey,  an  architect.  Each  of  the 
three  painters  shows  very  strong  individuality. 
Claus,  in  landscapes  of  most  exquisite  refinement, 
gives  a  poetic  rendering  of  the  magic  of  light ; 
Luyten,  on  boldly  painted  canvases,  depicts  the 
richness  of  our  Flemish  fields ;  while  Verstraete 
reveals  the  melancholy  of  his  own  heart,  even 
more  perhaps  than  that  of  the  impression  he  has 
received.  Dupon  sent  in  some  very  successful 
little  statues ;  while  de  Braey  exhibited  a  series  of 
plans  for  the  erection  of  new  and  the  restoration  of 
old  houses,  in  some  of  which  he  has  been  very 
successful. 

In  Venusstraat  "Arti  et  Labori"  opened  its 
yearly  exhibition.  Thorough  good  work  was 
shown  here  by  H.  de  Smeth  and  Looymans,  two 
very   powerful    colourists.      Very   promising   also 


\ 


\ 
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BY  J.     11.    BA.VRS 


were  the  works  contributed  by  van  Haack,  Nykerk 
and  Halle,  and  by  the  sculptors  Strymans  and 
Pierre.  p.  de  M. 


BY  J.    II.    BAAKS 


REVIEWS   OF  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Second  Book  of  Fifty  Draivings  by  Aubrey 
Beardsky.  (London  :  Leonard  Smithers  &  Co.) 
— One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  this  col- 
lection is  the  series  of  fourteen  drawings  made  by 
Beardsley  in  1889-90,  which  are  here  reproduced 
for  the  first  time.  They  are  undoubtedly  im- 
mature, and  do  not  in  any  way  enhance  the  artist's 
reputation.  But  it  is  interesting  to  see  in  them 
the  beginnings  of  his  future  work.  The  rapid 
development  in  the  formation  of  his  style  gave  to 
the  artist's  work  in  two  or  three  years'  time  a  dis- 
tinction which  his  earlier  drawings  do  not  possess ; 
but  on  a  careful  examination  of  these  boyish  pro- 
ductions it  is  evident  that  his  later  and  better  draw- 
ings owed  much  to  his  initial  efforts,  and  were  not, 
as  some  have  thought,  an  entire  breaking  away 
from  them.  Of  the  more  recent  compositions 
which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  collection, 
one  of  the  most  excellent  is  the  Frontispiece  for 
Venus  and  Tamthaiiser  on  page  179.  This  is  in 
many  respects  an  admirable  production,  and  goes 
far  to  show  the  remarkable  faculty  for  design  which 
Beardsley  possessed. 

Ruskin,  Hossetti,  PreRaphaelitism.  Papers 
1854  to  1862.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  William 
Michael    Rossetti.      (London :    oeorge  Allen.) 
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Price  105.  dd.  net. — The  "  papers  "  referred  to  upon 
the  title-page  consist  in  the  main  of  letters  or  ex- 
tracts from  letters  written  by  Ruskin  to  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  by  Rossetti  to  Madox  Brown,  and 
by  various  personages  to  the  editor.  The  result  is 
312  pages  of  gossip  not  without  interest  and  value 
to  students  of  and  writers  on  the  nineteenth-century 
"  Pre-Raphaelite "  Art  Movement  in  England. 
Mr.  William  Rossetti  has  so  arranged  and  annotated 
the  documents  as  to  render  them  as  lucid  as 
possible ;  but  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  matter 
might  have  been  omitted  without  in  any  way 
lessening  the  value  of  the  book. 

Bismarck  in  der  Karikalur.  (Stuttgart :  Franck- 
'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung). — This  tastefully  got 
up  little  volume  is  not  only  a  complete  comical 
and  historical  record  of  the  remarkable  career  of 
the  great  statesman,  but  affords  an  opportunity 
for  comparing  the  character  and  the  methods  of 
British  and  Continental  caricaturists.  The  most 
striking  contrast  can  be  found  between  the  respect- 
ful, almost  dignified  "  Punch "  cartoons,  such  as 
the  memorable  drawing  by  Tenniel,  Dropping  the 
Pilot,  and  the  venomous  outbursts  of  the  French 
caricaturists.  It  is  a  pity  that  Jean  V^ber's  sensa- 
tional picture,  The  Butclier's  Shop,  does  not  come 
within  the  range  of  this  book,  which  deals  ex- 
clusively with  journalistic  caricatures.  It  is  a  more 
perfect  expression  of  the  Gallic  idea  of  caricature 
than  any  of  the  specimens  included  in  the  volume. 
The  illustrations  are  remarkably  clear,  if  the  enor- 
mous scale  of  reduction  is  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  printing  is  done  with  commendable  care. 


WARDS   IN   "THE   STUDIO 
PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


Design  for  Tea  .\nd  Coffee  Service. 
(A  XXXIX.) 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  designs  sent  in  for 
this  competition  are  more  suitable  for  execution  in 
copper  or  iron  than  for  silver-work. 

The  First  Prize  (Five  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Curlew  (Lennox  G.  Bird,  Royal  Marine  Barracks, 
Chatham). 

The  Second  Prize  {Two  guineas)  to  Esperance 
(Kate  Hippisley,  i  Alma  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol). 

Design  for  a  Publisher's  Mark. 
(B  XXXVIII.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Isca  (Ethel  Larcombe,  Wilton  Place,  St.  James's, 
Exeter). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Redlac 
(Scott  Calder,  The  Rosery,  Bookham  Common, 
Surrey). 

Honourable  Mention  is  given  to  Chat  Noir  (A. 
Leete) ;  and  Ebony  (James  Melville). 

Photographs  from  Nature. 

A  Marine  Subject. 

(D  XXII.) 

The   First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 

Tenax  (Charles   F.  Inston,  25  South  John  Street, 

Liverpool). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half  a  guinea)  to  Mask 
(Thos.  Kent,  Albert  Square,  Kirkwall,  N.B.). 

Honourable  Mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
— Eja  (Ivan  Hartvigson)  ;  Cassar  (Wilfrid  Groom) ; 
Rainbow  (C.  E.  Wanless) ;  and  Halting  for  the 
Wind  (Niels  Fischer). 


A^ 

j  %  Design  for  a  Glass  Mosaic  Panel. 
^         ^  (A  XXXVII.) 

The  First  Prize  {Three  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Ars-Sollertia  (J.  Eustace  Salisbury,  8  Egerton 
Place  Studios,  S.W.). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Bruno  (A. 
T.  Cook,  93  Geere  Road,  West  Ham,  E.). 

Honourable  Mention  is  given  to  the  following  : 
—  Chat  Noir  (J.  Wood) ;  Flora  (Antonio  Laforet) ; 
Curlew  (Lennox  G.  Bird) ;  Hecoba  (George  C. 
Duxbury) ;  Pan  (F.  Ball)  ;  Quill  (F.  Tomlinson) ; 
Spes  (C.  H.  Rees) ;  and  Thaber  (W.  R.  Flint). 

(A  XXXVIII.) 
The   awards   in    this  competition    will    be    an- 
nounced in  a  future  number. 
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FIRST    PRIZE    (li    XXXVIII.) 
BY    "  ISCA" 


SECOND    PRIZE    (B    XXXVIII.) 
BY   REDLAC 


MENTION  (B  XXXVIII.) 
BY    "  EBONY  " 


HON.   MENTION  (B  XXXVIII. 
BY    "  chat   noir  " 
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FIRST   PRIZE  (COMP.    D   XXII. 1 


SECOND    PRIZE   (COMP.    I)    XXII.) 


BY   "  MASK  ' 
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The  Lay  Figure 


THE  LAY  FIGURE  ON  "WHAT 
IS  AN  AMATEUR?" 
"The  unfortunate  looseness,"  mused 
the  Lay  Figure,  "with  which  the  word 
'  amateur '  is  used  leads  to  a  great  deal 
of  confusion.  Apart  altogether  from  the  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  an 
amateur  in  contradistinction  to  an  artist,  when  the 
term  is  used  without  qualification  it  is  impossible 
to  be  sure  what  a  writer  or  speaker  intends  to 
convey  by  it." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Art  Critic,  "  I  used  the  word 
the  other  day  in  writing  of  a  painter  of  undoubted 
distinction.  He  had  been  trained  in  France  in 
the  usual  way,  and  had  received  pretty  well  every 
diploma  which  can  fall  to  a  painter,  and  had 
exhibited  at  the  national  exhibitions  of  half-a-dozen 
European  countries.  When  I  spoke  of  him  as  an 
'  amateur '  I  referred  not  to  his  status  as  a  painter, 
but  to  his  position  as  a  lover  and  judge  of  art,  and 
as  a  discriminating  writer  upon  it.  I  thought  the 
•^  context  made  this  plain,  but  the  painter  in  question 
imagined  I  was  covertly  attacking  him  as  a  pro- 
fessional artist,  and  was  mightily  indignant  with 
me." 

"And  I  am  not  surprised,"  exclaimed  the  Man 
with  a  Clay  Pipe.  "  In  popular  acceptance  an 
'  amateur '  means  a  man  who  plays  at  any  art,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  person  who  has  merely  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  it,  and  pursues  it  as  a  pastime. 
Consequently,  the  man  in  the  street,  an  ordinary 
person  like  myself,  reading  your  article,  would  take 
it  for  granted  that  you  intended  to  cast  a  slur  on 
the  painter  in  question  as  a  man  who  did  not 
know  his  business." 

"  I  can't  be  held  responsible  for  that,"  said  the  Art 
Critic.  "  I  used  the  word  as  it  ought  to  be  used  to 
describe  a  person  who  loves  and  understands  an 
art.  At  the  moment  I  was  only  concerned  with  the 
painter  in  that  capacity." 

"  It  won't  wash,"  shouted  the  Journalist. 
"And  I  would  ask  whether  you  acknowledge 
no  difference  between  the  amateur  and  the  con- 
noisseur? " 

"There  is  a  difference,  though  it  is  not  a  very 
strongly  defined  one,"  answered  the  Art  Critic. 
"An  amateur  is  somewhat  less  of  a  professional 
judge ;  his  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  art  are 
of  the  abstract  kind.  A  connoisseur  is  a  person 
who  knows  a  good  work  of  art  and  makes  use  of 
that  knowledge,  either  in  a  commercial  sense  by 
buying  and  selling  pictures  and  other  art-products 
for  gain,  or  for  his  own  gratification  in  the  formation 
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of  a  collection.  Now  an  amateur,  as  I  understand 
the  word,  is  satisfied  to  admire  solely,  and  to  act 
as  a  cicerone  to  others  who  lack  his  knowledge 
and  artistic  instinct." 

"  That,  as  I  take  it,  is  substantially  correct," 
assented  the  Lay  Figure  ;  "  but  even  at  that  the 
word  is  so  casually  used  as  to  result  in  much  con- 
fusion, for  not  one  in  a  hundred  readers  would 
understand  the  distinction  or  appreciate  it  if  it  were 
pointed  out  to  him." 

"  It  is  simply  a  case  of  verbal  degeneration,  which 
in  the  case  of  words  borrowed  from  foreign  tongues 
is  exceedingly  common,"  remarked  the  Art  Critic, 
"and  for  my  part  I  hold  that  I  was  entirely  justified 
in  using  it  as  I  did." 

"  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
application  of  the  word  amateur  to  a  person  who, 
being  a  proficient  in  any  art,  pursues  some  other 
calling  as  the  basis  of  his  livelihood,  or  to  a  person 
who,  possessing  a  private  fortune,  is  not  de- 
pendent for  his  living  on  the  art  he  practises, 
is  exceedingly  mischievous,"  blurted  out  the  Art 
Reformer. 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  you  with  your  strong 
socialistic  and  levelling  tendencies  would  have  been 
the  first  to  condemn  the  titled  or  wealthy  dilettanti, 
who  buy  their  way  into  recognition,"  retorted  the 
Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe. 

"  In  that,"  exclaimed  the  Art  Reformer  with  heat, 
"you  talk  foolishly  and  dome,  as  you  know  very 
well,  an  injustice.  No  one  has  a  greater  abhorrence 
than  I  of  the  tactics  you  describe.  But  for  all  that  I 
maintain  that  in  considering  a  work  of  art  we  are 
not  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  circumstances 
or  advantages  of  its  creator.  If  it  is  a  work  of 
genius  it  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  respect  whether 
the  artist  responsible  for  it  is  a  peer  or  a  pauper, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  call  any  artist  an  amateur 
merely  because  he  is  not  dependent  for  his  bread 
on  the  sale  of  his  productions.  Surely  that  is  clear 
enough." 

"  Clear  enough  it  may  be,  but  it  only  shows," 
said  the  Lay  Figure,  "  how  hopelessly  confusing  the 
word  has  become  as  a  vehicle  for  expressing  a  fact. 
No  two  persons  understand  the  term  in  the  same 
sense,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are  never  likely 
to." 

"  It  all  comes,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe, 
"  to  an  affectation  on  the  part  of  superfine  writers 
like  our  friend  here,  who  are  above  using  words 
as  they  are  popularly  understood.  In  English  an 
amateur  is  simply  a  dabbler — and  that's  the  long 
and  short  of  it." 

The  L.w  Figure. 
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HE  WORK  OF  PIETRO  FRA- 
GIACOMO.  BY  ISABELLA  M. 
AXDERTON. 


'I'hkre  is  a  strange  element  of  me- 
lancholy in  the  art  of  modern  Italy,  whether 
literar)-  or  pictorial.  Her  painters,  especiall}-,  turn 
deliberately  from  the  palpitating  sunlight  and  bril- 
liant shadows  that  are  the  passion  and  the  despair 
( )f  northern  artists  come  south,  and  seek  the  more 
subdued  effects,  the  greater  depth  of  colouring, 
which  are  generally  supposed  to  appeal  most  inti- 
mately to  the  relatively  sentimental  dwellers  in  the 
north.  No  Italian  paints  the  sharp  outlines  and 
lesplendent  marbles  of  Alma-Tadema.  Even 
Muzioli,  the  Florentine  painter,  recently  dead, 
who  was  known  as  the  Alma-Tadema  of  Italy, 
and  whose  treatment  of  marble  was  most  solid 
and  .sympathetic — even  Muzioli  loved  to  throw 
over  his  antique  seats,  parapets,  and  columns  the 
softening   grey    of  a   spring   cloud    or    the    sharp 


switch  of  a  passing  shower,  to  interrupt  their 
translucency  with  stains  of  lichen  and  weather,  to 
harmonise  the  hardness  of  their  outlines  by  the 
sprouting  in  their  cracks  of  some  humble  plant 
growth. 

Of  course  there  are  e\cei)tions,  and  notable 
ones,  i)ut  we  believe  we  are  warranted  in  saying 
that  the  younger  Italian  artists  are  either  realistic 
in  the  brutal  sense — witness  the  appalling  but 
excellently  modelled  Crucifixion  which  Signor 
Formilli  exhibited  in  Florence  the  year  before  last — 
or,  if  they  do  pierce  the  shows  and  reach  the  poetr}^ 
of  Nature,  are  attracted  rather  by  the  subdued  and 
melancholy  than  by  the  flare,  the  luminosit\-,  of 
their  translucent  atmosphere. 

An  excellent  example  of  such  modern  thought 
and  feeling  is  the  Venetian  painter  Pietro  Fragia- 
como.  Born  and  bred  on  the  Adriatic,  an  untiring 
rower,  a  fearless  and  skilful  sailor,  Fragiacomo's 
knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  seacraft,  together 
with  his  long  and  wide  experience  of  the  ^■arying 
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aspects  of  the  lagoons  and  of  the  open  sea,  give 
him  an  especially  complete  equipment  for  the 
painting  of  the  marine  pieces  in  which  he  embodies 
a  great  part  of  his  inspiration. 

He  reveals  through  them,  in  the  first  place,  a 
quite  extraordinary  perception  of  the  most  delicate 
tones  of  grey — of  that  translucent  grey,  familiar  to 
all  who  have  studied  the  Italian  landscape  and 
atmosphere,  which  varies  so  subtly  and  yet  so  de- 
cidedly in  the  various  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
artist's  eye  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  endowed  with  a 
peculiar  power  of  appreciating  these  tones.  He 
can  distinguish,  and  paint,  in  a  light  which  many 
men  would  consider  darkness;  a  physical  pecu- 
liarity that  necessarily  enhances  his  enjoyment  of 
the  half-lights,  and  counts  for  much  in  his  feeling 
for  the  tender  poetry  of  the  night,  the  evening,  and 
the  early  dawn. 

Observable,  too,  are  the  boldness  and  sureness 
of  the  artist's  brushwork  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  turns  to  advantage  the  very  material  upon 
which  he  works.  We  have  before  us  two  studies 
of  boats,  one  on  canvas  and  the  other  on  wood. 
In  the  first,  the  water  (there  is  apparently  a  swell 
after  a  gale)  displays  the  liquidness,  the  trans- 
parency, and  the  motion  that  are  only  obtainable 
by  the  boldest  and  most  unerring  brush-strokes. 
In  the  second,  the  wood  itself  plays,  in  many 
places,  the  part  of  paint ;  and  with  most  excellent 
effect. 


The  bold  handling  of  the  material  does  not 
mean,  however,  in  Fragiacomo's  case  any  neglect 
of  drawing.  His  forms  are  always  accurate,  and 
he  often  demands  from  the  purity  of  his  hne  a 
relief  which  less  skilled  artists  would  seek  in  chiaro- 
scuro. He  made  a  sketch  for  the  picture  entitled 
Le  Zattere,  Venezia,  exhibited  in  Venice  in  1897,  in 
which,  in  addition  to  the  delicacy  of  the  reflections 
in  the  evening  light,  just  before  the  moon  is  high 
enough  to  make  her  presence  felt,  and  to  the  in- 
finitely subtle  greys  and  grey-blues  of  the  water, 
the  effect  of  distance  obtained  by  the  drawing  and 
disposition  of  the  buildings  on  the  line  that  starts 
from  some  posts  in  the  left  foreground  and  carries 
the  eye  away  to  the  far-off  horizon  on  the  right  of 
the  picture  is  quite  remarkable. 

Very  characteristic  of  much  of  Fragiacomo's  art 
is  the  importance  given  to  the  foreground.  To 
secure  this  the  horizon  is  placed  high,  so  that 
the  picture  seems  to  have  been  painted  from 
above  the  level  of  the  ground ;  and  very  little  sky 
is  shown,  the  picture  being  cut  sharp  off  at  a  short 
distance  above  the  horizon.  Evidently  this  is  no 
mere  mannerism ;  it  is  an  artifice  for  communi- 
cating the  more  strongly  to  the  spectator  the 
impression  received  by  the  painter.  In  the  Fkiii- 
htnio,  for  instance,  his  impression  of  the  light-patli 
leading  mysteriously  up  the  shoaling  greys  and 
grey-greens  of  the  midnight  sea  is  made  tenfold 
stronger   by    the  small   amount    of  sky,    and   the 
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Pie  fro  Fras^iacomo 


'LA   CAMI'ANA   DELI.A   SERA 


FROM    A    TAINTlNi;    I'.V    I'lETRO    FRAGIACOMO 


'  TRAMONTO   TRISTE  " 


FROM    A    TAIMIM.    IIV    I'lKTRO    IRAIUACOMO 


con,se(iut'nt  invisihility  of  the  moon.  The  atteiv 
tion  of  the  ,si)e(  lator  is  thus  fixed  entirely  upon 
the  sea,  whieh,  fieiiij;  [winted  in  tempera,  is  excep- 
tionally ijiilliant.  Or  again,  turn  to  the  little 
mountain  scene  entitled  Tn'stezza  (see  page  4). 
Is  not  the  desolate  loneliness  of  the  low  houses 
perched  on  the  rising  ground  and  shut  in  by  fog 
behind  infinitely  increased  by  the  broad,  empty 
foreground  with  its  deserted  winding  pathway  ? 
In  both  these  cases  there  is  a  decided  reason  for 
the  want  of  balance  between  the  parts.      Now  and 


then,  however,  this  rcisoii  sciins  to  in-  wanting, 
and  only  the  niannerisiu  remains.  In  tlie  picture 
entitled  Calima  Crcpuscolarc  Crwilight  Calm),  for 
instance,  it  would  surely  have  been  better  to  cut 
off  part  of  the  inmiediate  foreground  and  bring  the 
trees  into  the  [Kjsition  to  which  their  size  would 
naturally  assign  them. 

\Vhen  not  inspired  by  the  sea,  Fragiacomo  turns 
to  the  mountains  of  Carnia.  He  has  a  mountain 
scene  on  his  easel  at  present.  It  represents — we 
use  his  own  words —a  mountain  ra\ine,  down  which 
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Pietro  Fragiacoiiio 
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FROM   A    PASTEL 
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Pictro  Frafi^iacoiiio 


"  CALIMA   CREPUSCOI.ARE  ' 


I'liOM    A    1'AI.NTIM;    HV    PIKTRO    FKA(;iArclMO 


winds  a  torrent  like  a  silver  ribbon,  lighted  by  the 

rays  of  the  setting  sun.     To  the  right  and  left  are 

rocks,  woods,  and  green  hills. 

Two  other  pictures,  recently  completed  and  at 

present  to  be  seen  at   the  Venice  Exhibition,   are 

Aprile  and  the  Piazza  di  S.  Mam>. 

The   first  shows   peach-trees  in   full   flower,   and 

a  ]ieasant  woman   leaning  over  a  limpid  stream   in 

the  act  of  drinkiiVg. 

Ill    the    second  the  church  of  .S.  Marco,  lighted 

up  by  the  golden  reflections  of  the  sun  that  has  just 

set,  rises  like  a  vision  before  the  spectator. 

Pietro  Fragiacomo  commenced  his  artistic  career 

comparatively    late.     From    the    workshop    of    an 

engineering  firm  at  Treviso  with  which  he  was 
placed  as  a  lad,  he  passed  into  the  designing- 
room  ;  and  thence  at  the  age  of  twenty,  giving  the 

rein  to  his  natural  inclination,  to  the  Aaademia  at 
Venice.  But  academic  art  seems  to  have  pleased 
him  little  more  than  the  designs  for  machines. 
He  abandoned  lecture  and  class-room  to  go 
straight  to  Nature  ;  spent  his  time  wandering  over 
the  lagoons  studying  sunshine  and  cloud,  rippling 
iridescence  and  furious  wave,  together  with  the 
technical  means  of  fixing  them,  steeping  himself  in 
the  chastened  melancholy  which  the  departed  glory 
111  Venice  breathes  over  the  modern  city.  In  iSSo 
he  appeared  before  the  public  at  the  Turin  l^xhi- 
bition.  Since  then  he  has  exhibited  much  both  in 
Ital\'  and  abroad,  and  has  received  many  medals. 


Fragiacomo  is  a  poet  in  conception  and  an  artist 
in  execution.  His  works,  pitched  in  a  minor  key, 
are  delicate,  forceful,  and  eminently  true. 

Isabella  M.  Andkrton. 


Our  Melbourne  correspondent  writes: — "The 
Melbourne  public,  to  whom  such  excellence  is 
little  known,  has  been  astonished  and  delighted  by 
the  most  admirable  exhibition  of  etchings  that  has 
yet  reached  .Australia.  Messrs.  Robertson  and 
Moffat  recently  fitted  up  the  '  Old  ( "ourt  Studios ' 
with  one  hundred  and  se\enl\-  rare  and  bewitching 
prtjofs — some  of  them  uni(|Ue  —  from  the  haiiiis  of 
Seymour  Haden,  \\'histler,  Wallner,  llelleu,  Haig, 
.Strang,  Macbeth,  fortuny,  Lionel  Sniythe,  ( '.  J. 
Watson,  Duveneck,  Wilfrid  I'.all.  .Mortimer  Menpes, 
and  other  celebrities  of  the  needle,  'i'he  exhibition 
was  opened  by  His  Excellency  the  Covernor  (Lord 
Brassey),  who  made  several  purchases,  and  the 
National  Galleries  of  .Sydney  and  Melbourne  si)enl 
over  £,-0'^  in  purchases  of  a  do/t-n  examples. 
Among  professional  artists  there  is  only  one  etcher 
in  Melbourne— Mr.  Mather,  the  President  of  the 
Mctorian  .Academy  of  .\rts  ;  but  he  has  many 
pupils,  and  these,  with  amateurs  and  a  large 
picturi'-public,  have  thronged  the  galleries  daily  : 
so  that  this  pioneer  undertaking  will  bear  good 
fruit  in  taste,  knowledge,  and  emulation." 


s 


Sketches  by  Puvis  de  Chavaiines 


OME  SKETCHES  BY  PUVIS 
DE  CHAVANNES.  BY  GA- 
BRIEL MOUREY. 


The  heirs  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  chosen 
the  present  moment  to  organise  the  two  exhibi- 
tions just  opened — the  one,  consisting  of  pictures, 
sketches,  pastels  and  drawings,  in  the  Durand- 
Ruel  galleries ;  the  other,  containing  drawings 
alone,  in  the  Musee  Galliera.  For  in  the  early 
autumn  Paris  is  somewhat  deserted,  and  the  usual 
crowd  of  "snobs"  is  absent.  The  fame  of  the 
dead  master  could  well  dispense  with  the  cus- 
tomary official  and  academic  exhibition  such  as  is 
usually  held  after  an  artist's  death,  for  these  dis- 
plays bring  far  more  profit  to  the  promoters  than 
honour  to  the  illustrious  departed.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  had  the  good  fortune  to  die  on  the 
morrow  of  a  Ministry's  fall ;  at  that  time  of  crisis 
his  passing  was  almost  unnoticed,  and  there  was 
accordingly  no  pompous  funeral  ceremonial.  No 
official  bodies  were  represented  at  his  obsequies,  for 
the    simple  reason    that  he  belonged  to  no  such 


■  I.E   DKIiARQUEMENT   DES   SAINTES-MARIES 


organisations,  and  the  only  vacant  seat  he  left  was 
that  of  President  of  the  Societe  Nationale  des 
Beaux-Arts.  The  funeral  of  \\\&  faux  grand  artiste 
Meissonier  was  much  more  imposing  from  the 
popular  point  of  view.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  was 
mourned  not  by  the  masses,  but  solely  by  "his 
own  people,"  that  is  to  say,  by  all  who  loved  and 
honoured  and  admired  him  as  he  deserved  ;  and 
of  such  are  the  families  of  men  really  great. 

The  two  exhibitions  in  question  have  that  charm 
of  intimite  so  characteristic  of  the  master's  own 
manner  in  his  home,  and  they  are  none  the  less 
imposing  or  instructive  or  inspiring  on  that 
account. 

There  has  been  no  rush  of  careless,  inquisitive 
sightseers,  such  as  crowd  in  sheepish  ignorance 
the  galleries  at  "  popular "  art  shows ;  but  the  fit 
and  few  who  have  seen,  and  had  the  capacity  to 
understand,  these  works  will  have  carried  away 
with  them  a  precious  and  a  lasting  impression,  for 
they  reveal  the  genesis  of  true  genius. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  derived  his  earliest  inspira- 
tion from  Couture  and  Delacroix,  as  may  plainly 
be  seen  in  his  Bramante  et  Savonarok  (1848),  in 
his  Portrait  of  Himself 
his  Portrait  d' Homme 
(1851),  and  in  the  Pieth, 
wherein  is  vividly  re- 
vealed the  influence  of 
the  great  colourist  of 
LEntrce  des  Croiscs  a 
Jerusalem  and  the  Banjue 
de  Dante.  From  the  year 
1 85  7  onward,  however,  one 
recognises  in  his  work — 
notably  his  Incendie — that 
striving  after  expressive 
gesture,  that  desire  for 
simplification,  that  deter- 
mination to  reproduce 
none  but  the  essential 
parts  of  things,  that  fond- 
ness for  great  masses  of 
colour,  which  later  on 
became  the  characteristic 
features  of  his  art.  Already 
he  had  thrown  off  the 
tendency  to  paint  in  bits 
to  the  detriment  of  the 
whole ;  had  abandoned 
those  7-agouts  of  colour  to 
which  so  exaggerated  an 
importance  has  for  the 
Ev  PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES  past    fifty   ycars   been   at- 


"LA   FECI  IK."      BY 
PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES 


,/  MM.  Durand-Kuel). 


rORSE    DE    FEMME,"    FROM 
A    PASTEL,    BY    P.   I'UVIS 
DE   CHAVANNES. 


Skefc/ies  by  Pitvis  de  Chavaniies 


tached  by  the  disciples  of  Delacroix — that  is  to  say, 
by  almost  all  our  artists.  From  that  time  forward 
Puvis  de  Chavannes'  manner  grew  broader  and 
clearer  ;  he  became  more 
and  more  attentive  to 
sheer  beauty  of  form, 
more  and  more  earnest 
in  his  endeavour  to  trans- 
late simply  and  harmo- 
niously the  realities  of  life. 
-Vmong  the  treasures  dis- 
played for  our  admiration 
in  the  Durand-Ruel  gal- 
leries we  must  specially 
note  the  reductions  of  the 
Ludiis  pro  Patria,  and 
of  Ai^e,  Picardia  Niitrix  : 
the  studies  for  Marseille, 
parte  de  F  Orient,  and 
Marseille,  Colonie  Grecqiie, 
full  of  rich  and  glowing 
colour  :  La  Peche,  La  17- 
Xilawe  (1866)— the  last 
a  noble  figure,  which 
might  be  compared  to 
certain  of  Burne-Jones' 
studies  ;  the  sketches  for 
the  Decollation  de  St. 
Jean-Baptiste,  and  the 
Paitvre  Pecheiir :  the 
series  of  cartoons,  prepa- 
ratory studies,  &:c.,  for  the 
great  decorative  schemes 
now  adorning  our  public 
buildings  ;  then  a  few  of 
liis  tableaux  de  chevalet, 
such  as  L'Eiifant  Pro- 
di,i;iie.  La  Faiitaisie,  Le 
A'eve,  and  Orp/iee,  together 
with  pastels,  including 
this  Femvie  viie  de  dos, 
now  reproduced,  a  work 
of  prodigious  ability,  and 
his  L'Esperaiice,   already  -i  \  \ii;ii  W'  1/    1;'. 

published  in  the.se  pages. 
It  is  late  in  the  day,  and 

superfluous,  moreover,  to  acclaim  the  remarkable 
merit  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes'  work  ;  but,  although 
my  space  is  limited,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  dwell  very  briefly  on  some  of  the  beautiful  things 
I  have  enumerated.  See,  for  example,  his  com- 
positions for  the  Frise  di/  Pantheon  and  the  stair- 
case of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  those  for  La  Famille 
du    Pecheiir   and    the    Deharquement    des    Saintes- 


Maries.  They  are  indications  clear  and  precise 
(and  the  more  easily  understood,  as  one  can  study 
them  minutely  side  by  side  with  the  master's  pre- 
\-ious  works)  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  his  genius.  Start- 
ing, as  I  have  said,  from 
Couture  and  Delacroix, 
Pu\is  de  Chavannes, 
during  his  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  life  and 
work,  gradually  arrived  at 
Giotto,  for  it  is  to  this 
"  primitive  " par  excellence 
that  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
in  the  nineteenth  century 
had  most  afifinity.  Take 
a  photograph  of  the  Porte 
Dork  of  the  Chapelle  de 
1 'Arena  at  Padua  and 
place  it  beside  the  De- 
Imrquenient  des  Saintes- 
Maries.  Have  not  the 
two  masters  been  in- 
spired by  precisely  the 
same  artistic  conception  ? 
Strange,  that  the  state  of 
mind  and  of  spirit  in 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  at 
the  close  of  this  century 
t)f  steam  and  electricity 
should  so  closely  resem- 
ble that  which  animated 
(liotto  in  the  early  days 
when  art  was  in  its  pure, 
sincere,  unstudied  in- 
fancy 1  There  is  in  this 
modern  Frenchman  the 
same  self-abnegation,  the 
same  .self-effacement  that 
we  see  in  the  works  of  the 
masters  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries, 
whose  aim  was  to 
glorify  the  idea  within 
them,  and  not  simply  to 
exalt  their  own  personal 
gifts.  They  were  not  always  exclaiming,  "  Look  how 
clever  I  am  I  .See  what  genius  I  have  foreflects  of 
light  I  How  beautiful  my  colouring  and  my  draughts- 
manship !  And  how  sujjerior  my  work  to  that  of  any 
one  else  I  "  They  would  simply  say,  "  That  is  how  I 
feel  and  how  I  think.  I  cannot  feel  or  think  other- 
wise, and  if  I  can  make  you  feel  and  think  as  I  do, 
that  is  all  I  ask,  for  I  have  not  wasted  my  lime." 
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I-    l>E    CHAVANNK- 


Sfaineii-Glass  Desiijiis 


Is  not  this  the  impression  one  has  on  seeing  the 
Bois  Sacre,  L'Eti  and  L'Hiver,  when  in  presence  of 
the  frescoes  of  the  Pantheon  or  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  the  Sorbonne  ?  Here  is  art  in  its  highest  mani- 
festation— born  of  itself,  so  to  speak,  hke  the  in- 
finitely harmonious  creations  of  Nature  and  fancy. 

Note,  too,  how  powerful  is  the  symbolic  simpli- 
fication of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  how,  while 
never  ceasing  to  be  thoroughly  modern,  he  re- 
sembles in  his  limpidity  his  prototype  Giotto. 

M.  Jean  Schopfer  has  just  published  a  volume 
entitled  "  Voyage  ideal  en  Italie."  In  this  work, 
which  I  can  praise  in  all  sincerity  for  its  rare  per- 
spicuity and  independence,  will  be  found  a  psycho- 
logical study  of  the  great  masters  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  author's  remarks  on  Giotto  go  far 
to  confirm  the  impressions — I  scarcely  dare  say  the 
opinions — I  have  just  uttered.  These  impressions 
of  mine  will  perhaps  come  as  a  shock  to  some,  as 
tending  to  diminish  the  glory  of  the  great  artist  we 
have  lost.     Needless  to  say  that  is  far   from   being 


my  own  opinion.  For  Puvis  de  Chavannes  belongs 
to  the  category  of  artists  whose  memory  is  imperish- 
able, and  to  whose  works  all  true  lovers  will  turn 
with  delight  for  all  time.  Of  how  many  artists  of 
to-day  would  it  be  possible  to  say  as  much  ? 

Gabriel  Mourev. 


ERALD  MOIRA'S  STAINED- 
GLASS   DESIGNS. 


\  T      Among  the  signs  which  mark  the 

^^  -^  growth  of  new  and  important  influ- 
ences in  the  art  of  the  day  there  is 
none  which  is  more  worthy  of  attention  than  the 
tendency  of  the  younger  artists  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  decoration.  Picture 
painting  is  fast  coming  to  be  recognised  as  only  one 
of  the  many  forms  of  expression  open  to  the  art 
worker,  instead  of  being,  as  it  used  to  be  considered, 
the  sole  occupation  that  gave  a  man  the  right  to  be 
called  an  artist.     This  widening  of  the  artistic  view 


"  MARSEU.I.E,    COl.ONIE   GRECQUE" 
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{By  permission  of  MM.  DitramiKiiel) 


"LA  FANTAISIE."     BY 
PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES 


Stained-Glass  Designs 


is  bringing  into  prominence  other  ways  of  turning 
to  account  capacities  that  have  hitherto  been  pre- 
vented from  developing  in  the  right  direction,  and 
is  calling  into  existence  a  school  of  craftsmen 
whose  work  is  full  of  promise  and  interest.  It 
foreshadows  in  painting  the  same  change  that  has 
already  made  itself  evident  in  sculpture,  that 
application  of  the  highest  type  of  technical  per- 
formance to  the  purposes  of  decorative  design  by 
which  results  of  great  aesthetic  importance  are 
obtainable. 

In  every  way  this  recognition  (jf  the  claims  of 
decoration  is  to  be  welcomed.  It  restores  to  its 
right  place  a  form  of  art  which  in  bygone  cen- 
turies was  thought  worthy  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  greatest  masters  and  to  afford  the  noblest 
opportunities  to  men  of  splendid  ability.  It  opens 
up  for  the  modern  worker  possibilities  of  profitable 
occupation,  and  in  these  days,  when  the  painting  of 
easel  pictures  has  ceased  to  be  a  reliable  profession, 
gives  him  hopes  for  the  future.  The  depression 
that  has  of  late  years  hung  heavily  over  the  studios 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for 
purely  pictorial  productions,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  annual  supply  of  pictures  is  far  greater  than  is 
desirable  in  the  present  condition  of  public  taste. 
But  this  depression  will  vanish  when  artists  gene- 
rally realise  that  there  is  ample  room  for  them  in 
the  ranks  of  the  decorators,  and  that  if  they  fit 
themselves  for  the  work  of  design  they  will  find  an 
increasing  number  of  openings  for  professional 
activity. 

Among  the  men  who  have  had  the  discretion  to 
appreciate  properly  this  changing  order  of  things 
in  the  art  world,  and  to  put  themselves  in  the 
front  of  a  very  well  marked  movement,  Mr.  Gerald 
Moira  holds  an  indisputable  place.  He  has  rapidly 
establi-shed  himself  as  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  ingenious  of  the  younger  workers  in  decora- 
tive art,  and  has  fully  proved  his  capacity  to  invent 
and  carry  out  new  applications  of  artistic  materials. 
His  methods  are  sound,  and  the  principles  by 
which  his  effort  is  directed  have  the  merit  of  being 
fresh  and  unconventional.  If  he  may  be  said  to 
have  a  speciality,  it  is  in  the  production  of  the 
modelled  and  coloured  plaster  work  that  he  has 
done  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  F.  Lynn  Jenkins. 
This  has  been  frequently  illustrated  in  the  pages 
of  The  Studio,  notably  in  the  numbers  for  June 
and  August  1898,  and  is  familiar  enough  to  every 
one  who  follows  the  progress  of  present-day  esthe- 
tics. 

But,  wisely,  Mr.  Moira  does  not  limit  himself  to 
only  one  type  of  performance.     Lately  he  has  been 


busy  with  a  series  of  designs  for  stained  glass,  and 
these  claim  notice  because  they  show  an  intention 
somewhat  different  from  that  by  which  the  majority 
of  other  workers  in  the  same  field  have  been 
governed.  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  has  deliberately 
cut  himself  adrift  from  the  accepted  traditions  that 
havj  habitually  controlled  stained-glass  designing, 
or  that  he  has  disregarded  the  customs  of  his 
predecessors,  but  rather  that  he  has  found  new 
and  pleasant  ways  of  using  limitations  that  are 
inevitable.  In  all  these  cartoons  there  is  something 
to  admire  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  chosen  a 
judicious  middle  course,  neither  mistakenly  striving 
for  pictorial  effect  nor  relapsing  into  the  other 
extreme  of  archaic  convention  without  spirit  or 
vitality. 

The  merit  of  his  method  is  seen  best  in  the 
series  of  windows  for  the  church  designed  by 
Mr.  F.  Selby  at  Stantonbury,  in  Bedfordshire.  In 
these  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  lead  lines,  and 
his  adaptation  of  them  to  give  an  agreeable  and 
appropriate  pattern,  can  be  thoroughly  commended. 
The  leads  form  an  important  part  of  his  design, 
and  yet  fulfil  quite  adequately  their  structural 
purpose.  They  add  richness  to  the  whole  effect, 
but  they  are  spaced  with  sufficient  largeness  and 
freedom  to  cau,se  no  impediment  to  the  light,  and 
with  a  well-judged  irregularity  that  avoids  the  not 
uncommon  suggestion  of  too  emphatic  outlining 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  design.  These  windows 
arc  about  six  feet  high,  a  size  large  enough  to 
permit  a  certain  elaboration  of  pattern  without  any 
suggestion  of  fussiness. 

There  is  further  evidence  of  the  study  which 
Mr.  Moira  gives  to  the  relation  between  the 
size  of  the  window  and  the  amount  of  detail 
permissible  in  the  other  cartoons.  These,  the 
Apostle  for  a  new  college,  of  which  Mr.  H.  T. 
Hare  is  the  architect,  and  the  figure  of  the 
Queen  for  Mr.  Unsworth's  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  are  less  than  half 
the  height  of  the  Stantonbury  Church  designs,  so 
the  leads  are  proportionately  less  numerous  and 
less  free  in  their  arrangement ;  but  they  are  placed 
with  just  as  much  discretion  and  consideration  for 
the  effect.  All  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  artist 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  think  out  for  himself  the 
principles  of  this  branch  of  design,  and  to  approach 
it  with  a  desire  to  be  reasonable.  His  work  has 
the  artistic  quality  of  fitness,  of  suitability  to  its 
specific  purpose ;  but  it  is  a  type  of  fitness  that 
implies  a  good  deal  more  than  mere  mechanical 
contrivance  :  it  is  a  i)roduct  of  very  real  intelligence 
as  well. 
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Perh.\ps  it  was  because  we  came 
on  our  village  just  at  the  magical  minute  when 
the  last  red  gold  of  the  sun  was  dying  from  the 
hills ;  perhaps  it  was  the  troop  of  handsome  bare- 
footed girls  who  bewitched  us.  They  were  crossing 
the  old  Roman  bridge,  erect  and  dark  against  the 
pale  sky,  their  sickles  at  their  waists,  bundles  of 
fresh-cut  grass  on  their  heads.  "  Addios  ! "  they 
called  back  to  the  strangers  in  a  chorus  of  ci\il 
and  kindly  welcome. 

The  Angelus  bells  were  ringing  over  the  water  ; 
and  for  all  these  reasons  our  affections  went  out  to 
the  old  square  tower,  with  the  string  of  pearly- 
white  houses  at  its  feet,  -ndth  its  broad  setting  of 
purple  mountain  above,  and  purple  reflection  in 
a  bend  of  the  river  below.  We  had  been  out  all 
day  on  our  bicycles,  among  the  hills  of  the  Low 
Pyrenees,  through  that  borderland  which,  with  all 


the  evidence  of  duuaiies  and  milestones  to  the 
contrary,  is  neither  France  nor  Spain,  at  least  in 
sentiment  or  tongue,  but  belonging  to  a  people 
apart,  who  intermarry  without  reference  to  the 
frontier,  and  keep  intact  the  old  language  and 
racial  characteristics,  which  have  been  theirs  so 
long  that  no  record  exists  of  their  beginnings. 

AVe  had  been  out  all  day  seeking  some  spot, 
peaceful  and  picturesque,  where  we  might  set  up 
our  easels  and  unfurl  our  sketching  umbrellas ; 
but  our  luck  had  not  been  of  the  happiest,  or  else 
we  were  not  in  the  mood  for  seeing — we  could  find 
no  glamour  nor  repose  in  the  landscape  under  the 
uncompromising  brilliancy  of  a  February  sun.  The 
villages  were  dusty  and  dull,  the  wayside  figures 
commonplace  ;  the  endless  groves  of  pollard  oaks 
thrusting  crooked  arms,  like  beggars,  up  to  the 
hard  blue  sky,  offended  with  their  shadeless  mono- 
tony. So  we  were  on  our  way  back  to  our  tem- 
porary home  in  a  pleasant  town  by  the  sea,  and 
in  spite  of  the  physical  exhilaration  of  exercise  in 
strong,   pure  air,  on  perfect  roads,  a  certain  sense 
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of  discouragement  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt,  when,  as  we  ran  down  a  long  slope,  the  valley 
opened  out  before  us.  There  was  La  Nivelle,  wind- 
ing faintly  pink  through  lush  green  fields  ;  there  was 
the  village,  doubled  on  the  quiet  water  ;  there  the 
old  bridge  that  dominates  the  stream  with  surh  a 
noble  curve — ivy-grown,  but  sturdy  and  secure  for 
all  its  centuries.  All  this  arrested  our  wheels,  and 
we  exclaimed  with  conviction,  "  Eureka  I  This 
shall  be  our  village  and  our  abiding-place  ! " 

Too  late  that  night  to  begin  the  quest  of  the 
necessary  lodging,  we  rode  home  through  the  twi- 
light, carrying  that  last  harmonious  impression  in 
our  tired  brains.  Next  morning  we  returned,  and 
were  overjoyed  to  find  that  the  charm  of  our  village 
had  not  fled  before  the  fuller  light  of  broad  day, 
as  we  had  half  feared  it  might.  Madame  at  the 
little  inn  was  polite  but  deprecatory.  Her  own 
rooms  were  but  small  and  few,  she  explained,  and 
were  monopolised  mostly  by  her  clientele  of  comtnis- 
voyageurs.  "  Xvilla  meiiblee?"  That  was  possible. 
Madame  knew  of  one  which  she  thought  might  be 
procurable.  "  Up  the  road  which  led  to  La  Rhune, 
only  a  little  way  up,"  Madame  explained,  we  should 
find  our  villa. 


The  Mountain  of  La  Rhune  is  the  particular 
glory  of  all  that  region.  A  giantess  among  the 
lowlier  hills,  the  villages  cluster  round  her  knees  ; 
watered  by  her  rushing  streams,  their  flocks  and 
herds  feed  on  her  high  pastures.  The  faint  tinkle 
of  innumerable  sheep-bells  floats  down  from  above 
to  the  valley,  a  running  accompaniment  to  all  other 
sounds.  The  uneven  path  is  hard  to  the  feet,  and 
we  were  hot  and  weary  before  we  found  the  un- 
pretending white  house  we  were  in  search  of  But 
a  little  haven  of  fragrant  coolness  and  shade  it 
seemed  to  us,  under  its  pines  and  flowering  laurel. 
A  touch  of  comfort  and  "  home "  in  its  aspect 
attracted  us,  perhaps  a  legacy  from  a  former 
English  owner.  On  two  sides  the  hills  enfolded 
it  so  protectingly,  from  its  terrace  one  had  so 
fair  an  outlook  over  the  sunlit  valley,  that  we  at 
once  determined  the  villa  must  and  should  become 
our  home  for  the  space  of  our  holiday.  The  pre- 
liminary negotiations  were  quickly  concluded,  and 
three  days  after  we  took  formal  possession.  We 
made  our  entry  into  the  village,  some  of  us  in  a 
pony-chaise  and  some  of  us  a-wheel,  while  with 
dignified  slowness  the  baggage  waggon,  a  bullock- 
cart,  piled  high  with  supplies  and  materials  for  our 
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campaign,   had  been  travelling  over  the  road  for 
hours. 

But  Fate  had  its  kindest  gift  in  store  for  us  when 
it  sent  us  Marie,  our  bonne  a  tout  /aire.  "  C'est 
une  perfection  !  "  said 
Madame  I'Epiciere, 
who  recommended 
her.  "Laborieuse, 
d'une  economie  par- 
faite,  at  avec  9a,  tou- 
jours  gaie  et  de  bonne 
humeur."  And  she 
lived  up  to  her  charac- 
ter. Her  arrival  was 
picturesque  :  her  lug- 
gage in  a  flat  basket, 
lightly  borne  on  her 
small  classical  head ; 
in  her  hand  a  green 
parrot  in  a  cage,  a 
cherished  souvenir  of 
her  sailor  husband. 
The  parrot  soon  be- 
came a  prominent 
member  of  the  house- 
hold, an  accomplished 
and  discreet  fowl,  not 
addicted  to  scream- 
ing, but  fluent  in  three 
languages,  French, 
Spanish,  Basque,  to 
which  he  quickly 
added  a  little  Enghsh 
out  of  compliment  to 
us.  Marie's  French 
was  excellent,  although 
she  was  a  true-born 
Basque,  and  her  man- 
ners perfect.  \\'e  were 
grateful  to  her  for 
being  so  good  to  look 
at,  for  her  brisk  and 
blithe  capabilities,  her 
intelligence  and  per- 
fect temper.  How 
satisfactory  to  all  our 
senses  was  the  vision 

we  had  of  her  when,  coming  in  late  from  work  on 
nights  which  were  chilly,  we  could  see  her,  in  her 
bright-coloured  bodice,  moving  alertly  to  and  fro 
among  the  wavering  lights  and  shadows  of  the  big 
kitchen  !  The  fragrance  of  burning  beech  logs 
mingles  with  that  of  the  juicy  capon  or  joint  of 
tender  ai^neaii.  Marie  turns  the  spit,  and  the 
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flames  leap  up  and  are  reflected  on  the  copper 
casseroks  and  burnished  tins.  Sometimes  she  sings 
a  gay  little  Spanish  song  as  she  whisks  her  eggs  for 
the  feathery  omelette  or  turns  in  the  pan  a  crisp 
and  toothsome,  friture 
de   sardines  paicJies ; 

- and  as  we  watch  her 

we  own  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  that 
worthy  mariner  her 
husband,  who  had 
betaken  himself  to 
the  Antipodes  in  the 
nick  of  time,  leaving 
his  admirable  wife 
to  be  the  ornament 
and  mainstay  of  our 
menaxe. 

Our  next  solicitude 
was  to  secure  models. 
The  household  ar- 
rangements were 
settled  to  our  satis- 
faction ;  we  had  found 
in  the  landscape  a 
sympathetic  setting 
to  the  pictures  we 
wished  to  paint ;  but 
in  the  primitive  life 
of  the  place  lay  its 
real  attraction  for  us. 
The  labour  -  saving 
machines  of  modern 
agriculture  have  not 
yet  found  their  way 
into  these  valleys. 
The  Basque  peasant 
tills  his  fields  with  the 
antique  implements 
of  his  forefathers.  The 
slow  cream-coloured 
oxen  drag  the  plough 
down  the  long  furrows 
of  the  sloping  field, 
or  bring  back  from 
the  mountain  their 
heavy  waggons  laden 
with  brushwood.  Nothing  is  more  reminiscent  of 
a  bygone  age  than  these  creatures ;  always  in  pairs, 
their  huge  patient  heads  held  low  under  the  yoke, 
which  is  covered  with  a  sheep-skin  and  decorated 
with  scarlet  tassels. 

The  people  themselves  own  an  impressive  type. 
The  young  men,  often  beautiful  as  Greek  athletes, 
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trained  to  free  supple  mo\ement  by  their  national 
•>«  de  paume ;  the  old  men,  erect  and  sinew)',  in 
wonderful  faded  clothes.  One  with  the  face  of 
Dante  lifts  his  beret  in  dignified  salute  as  he  drives 
his  flock  of  sheep  past  our  gate.  Rustic  Henry 
Irvings  urge  their  lumbering  bullock-waggons  down 
the  difficult  mountain  tracks.  They  direct  their 
beasts  \vith  large  gestures  and  wavings  of  their  ox- 
goads,  as  though  performing  an  incantation,  and 
call  to  them  with  deep-chested  resonant  voices. 
One  is  struck  with  the  fine  unconscious  poses  of 
men  and  women  alike ;  their  light  sandals  of 
twisted  cord  enable  them  to  walk  silently,  with  a 
certain  feline  grace  and  the  women  especially  carry 
their  small  heads  nobly  poised  on  their  round 
throats  and  robust  shoulders.  We  had  been  told 
that  the  Basques  were  too  superstitious  and  proud 
to  become  willing  models.  Of  the  people  as  a 
whole  w^e  had  no  opportunity  of  judging,  but 
certainly  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  find  many 
examples  to  the  contrary.  Our  simple-hearted 
neighbours  took  a  friendly  interest  in  us  from  the 
first :  they  made  us  welcome  to  their  farmyards  and 
fields,  and  their  delight  knew  no  bounds  when  they 
were  able  to  recognise  some  familiar  objects  in  our 
sketches.  When  they  had  once  grasped  the  idea 
that  we  wished  them  to  pose  for  us,  they  assented 
with  a  naive  enthusiasm  which  was  only  partially 
due  to  the  pecuniary  reward. 

They  were  a  people  of  abundant  leisure  and 
infinite  good  nature.  Should  our  model  happen 
to  be  at  work  in  the  fields  when  we  required  him, 
a  substitute  was  always  at  hand,  ready  to  be  dis- 
patched post-haste  to  his  release. 

We  were  not  long  in  making  the  acquaintance  oi 
the  handsome  sunburnt  bevy  of  girls  who  had 
greeted  us  that  first  night  on  the  old  Roman  bridge. 
They  were  all  sisters  or  cousins,  lively  as  green 
lizards  on  a  sunny  wall,  and  apparently  as  poor. 

One  of  them,  a  hazel-eyed  gamine  of  fifteen, 
attached  herself  especially  to  our  party.  She  was 
an  ideal  model,  a  brown-limbed  lithe  young  animal, 
to  whom  blazing  sun,  drizzling  rain,  or  biting 
March  wind  appeared  to  be  all  equally  unim- 
portant. Her  disregard  of  all  ideas  of  comfort,  as 
we  understood  it,  amused  us.  The  only  food  for 
which  she  cared  seemed  to  be  a  dry  crust,  or  a  hand- 
ful of  wild  sorrel-leaves.  If  we  pressed  her  to  par- 
take of  any  friandise  more  to  our  own  taste,  she 
either  refused  it  altogether,  or  put  it  aside  for  her 
small  neighbours  at  home.  At  first  we  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  our  open  air  studies,  but  the 
uncertain  mood  of  the  spring  put  an  end  to  them 
after  a  while.     For  ten  days  or   more,  black  rain- 


laden  clouds  came  rolling  up  heavily  from  the  sea, 
with  hysterical  bursts  of  sunshine  between  that 
lasted  just  long  enough  to  lure  us  out  to  our  doom, 
a  thorough  soaking.  After  a  few  days  we  gave  it 
up — turned  our  poor  painted  presentments  of  the 
jocund  spring  dejectedly  to  the  wall,  and  sought 
refuge,  shivering,  in  interiors. 

And  very  fascinating  in  their  way  they  were,  these 
Basque  farms  among  the  hills :  wide-roofed,  with 
heavily  timbered  projecting  upper  storeys.  The 
farmer  and  his  family  live  as  a  rule  sandwiched 
between  the  two  sources  of  their  wealth,  their  cattle 
and  the  products  of  their  fields  ;  the  grenier  packed 
with  corn  and  hay,  the  ground  floor  given  up  to  the 
cows,  oxen,  pigs,  and  sheep  ;  and  the  chance  visitor 
to  the  big  living-room  or  kitchen  has  his  ears  be- 
sieged by  a  varied  din,  as  though  all  the  Street 
Musicians  of  Bremen  were  performing  below. 

There  was  one  queer  little  habitation  where  a 
Rembrandt  old  woman  lurked  in  a  velvety  gloom  ; 
she  was  moulding  fresh  butter  into  pats  between  her 
crooked  old  hands  at  the  window  where  the  light  fell 
strongest.  When  the  Angelus  du  Midi  rang,  she 
dragged  out  a  few  sticks  from  a  corner,  and,  crouch- 
ing inside  the  big  fireplace,  made  up  a  crackling 
blaze.  Then  she  stirred  up  a  weird  decoction  in  a 
pot,  and  poured  it  out  steaming  for  her  grandson, 
who  came  in  wet  and  bare-footed  from  the  fields. 
She  was  sublime,  that  old  woman,  in  her  invincible 
philosophy  and  capacity  for  seeing  the  joke  of  the 
situation.  The  crazy  old  cottage  walls  shook  with 
her  jolly  laughter  when  a  small  neighbour  of  superior 
education  explained  that  the  English  stranger  wanted 
to  paint  her.  Such  a  superlatively  funny  thing  had 
never  happened  to  her  before.  She  signified  through 
the  interpreter  that  the  stranger  was  welcome  to  the 
house,  such  as  it  was,  but  she  would  not  be  put  in 
a  picture,  not  she — her  time  was  over  for  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  it  was  a  wonderful  joke  all  the  same, 
and  she  cackled  and  bubbled  away  with  merriment 
all  by  herself  for  an  hour  after.  She  seemed  to  find 
humour,  too,  in  the  fact  that  when  the  rain  was  at 
its  hardest  it  came  down  pat,  pat,  through  the  roof 
and  made  a  pool  on  the  floor.  The  two  tiny 
windows  owned  not  a  pane  of  glass  between  them,  " 
and  the  icy  rain-laden  wind  drove  through  one  and 
out  at  the  other. 

But  that  marvellous  old  soul  washed  her  platters 
clean  contentedly,  apparently  conscious  of  no  hard- 
ship, and  with  what  kindly  courtesy  she  made  the 
intruder  welcome,  even  to  pressing  on  his  accept- 
ance an  umbrella  and  an  astonishing  old  mackin- 
tosh, when  the  time  came  to  go  home  through  the 
pouring  rain  ! 
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The  end  of  that  flood  seemed  long  in  coming, 
but  it  came  at  last,  and  we  found  when  the  sun  re- 
appeared that  high  summer  had  taken  possession 
of  the  land.  The  grass  was  knee-deep  in  the 
meadows,  white  with  daisies  and  blue  with  tiny 
bells.  The  oak  woods  had  put  out  all  their  leaves, 
and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  were  clothed 
in  dense  green.  La  Rhune  had  gathered  a  great 
store  of  rain  into  her  bosom,  and  all  her  streams 
were  pouring  down,  tumbling  in  cascades  over  the 
rocks,  and  tearing  channels  through  the  red  earth, 
filling  the  air  with  the  pleasant  sound  of  gushing 
water. 
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^\'e  had  grown  to  know  all  the  phases  of  the 
great  mountain  while  we  lived  under  the  shadow 
of  her  ;  her  days  of  purple  and  gold,  when  she  lay 
sleepily  basking  in  the  sun  ;  her  sullen  days,  when 
she  drew  the  rain  like  a  veil  about  her  head  ;  and 
there  was  one  morning  when  we  awoke  to  find  her 
gleaming  white  and  radiant  under  a  mantle  of 
snow. 

Before  our  holiday  came  to  an  end  we  resolved 
to  make  the  conquest  of  her  ;  so  one  fine  morning 
we  set  out,  a  stout-hearted  band   of  pedestrians, 
with  guides  and  the  faithful  Marie,  a  mule  for  the 
weaker  ones  to  ride  in  turns,  and  all  the  essentials 
for  a  picnic.     At  first,  we  struggled  up  through  a 
gash  cut  deep  in   the  ochre-red  earth  ;  the  yellow 
of  furze  and  broom  grew  thick  on  the  high  banks 
and  almost  met  overhead.     Then  we  followed  foot- 
paths hardly  visible  and  always  growing  steeper. 
Panting  we  would  reach  the  summit  of  one  crag, 
only  to   find   other  peaks  high  above  our  heads. 
Fringes    of  the   delicate   hoop-petticoat   narcissus 
nodded  provokingly  at  us  from  inaccessible  places ; 
when  we  turned  to  look  down,  we  saw  the  stretch 
of  level  blue  which  is  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  that  grew 
e\'er  wider  as  we  climbed — and  the  white  line  of 
breakers  that  curves  away  to  Biarritz  at  the  north, 
while  to  the  left  of  us  was  the  wide  mouth  of  the 
Bidassoa,  with  Fontarabie  and  the  Cap  du  Figuer. 
It  was  a  very  hot  and  tired  company  that,   after 
hours  of  climbing,  flung  itself  at  last  full  length  on 
the  little  plateau  at  the    summit,   and  clamoured 
for  cooling  drinks.     But  with  the  sweet  wind  blow- 
ing  in   our  faces,  straight  across   from   the  jagged 
crests  of  the  Pic  du  Midi  and 
his    mates,    when    we    peered 
over  the    edge,    and    looked 
down,  down,  into  the  serene 
blue  depths  below,  where  the 
rivers   showed    like  skeins  of 
silk,  and  where  two  huge  birds, 
eagles  or  the  lammergeyer  of 
the  Pyrennees,   were   majesti- 
cally circling,  we  owned  that 
our     climb     had     earned     an 
abundant  reward. 
^  And  when,  the  contents  of 

our  hampers  disposed  of,  we 
all  lay  supremely  content  on 
tlie  short  sun-dried  turf,  and 
the  cigarettes  were  alight,  we 
called  on  Marie  and  her  com- 
j)anions  for  an  impromptu  en- 
tertainment, 'i'hey  gave  us 
one  with  respectful  alacrity, 
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finding  our  request  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  To  the  accompaniment  of  an  old  Spanish 
love-song,  and  snapping  their  fingers  to  mark  the 
time,  with  the  sharp  click  of  castanets,  they  whirled 
and  pirouetted  in  the  fandango ;  their  Hght-clothed 
figures  showing  admirably  against  the  blue  sky. 
And  as  a  final  tour  de  force,  Marie,  who  was  a 
notable  dancer  even  in  that  land  of  graceful  women, 
gave  us  a  pas  seul  full  of  complicated  execution, 
an  empty  bottle  balanced  on  her  head  ! 

The  long  days  of  the  end  of  May  brought  our 
sojourn  on  the  slope  of  a  Southern  hill  to  a  close. 
The  heated  air  had  grown  too  languorous  for  our 
Northern  pulses,  and  the  first  ominous  trumpeting 
of  the  mosquito  was  heard  in  the  land. 

But  when  it  came  to  saying  good-bye  to  our 
humble  neighbours,  it  cost  us  more  of  a  pang  than 
we  could  have  thought  possible.  They  had 
welcomed  the  English  strangers  to  their  midst 
with  such  a  cheery  courtesy ;  they  had  given  us 
of  their  best ;  their  patriarchal  life  had  unrolled 
itself  before  us,  with  the  dignity  of  its  ever- 
recurring  tasks,  its  simple  pleasures. 


\\'e  packed  away  our  palettes  with  a  sigh  for  the 
little  we  had  been  able  to  record — for  all  the 
phases  of  a  supremely  interesting  type  which  had 
escaped  us. 

Elizabeth  Stanhope  Forbes. 
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OME  ALTERATIONS  AND 
ADDITIONS  TO  A  HOUSE 
IN   GLASGOW. 


In  criticising  the  work  of  modern  archi- 
tects, there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  too  often  a  tendency 
to  leave  out  oi  consideration  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  conditions  under  which  they  work. 
These  limitations  are  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  stubborn  Philistinism  of  the  client,  some- 
times the  undesirability  of  the  site,  but  in  no  case  is 
the  architect  of  to-day  more  hampered  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  artistic  ideals  than  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  alter  or  make  additions,  or  even  merely  to 
supply  the  interior  decorations  to  an  existing  struc- 
ture. Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  comparatively 
modern  house  designed  originally  in  one  or  another 
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of  the  so-called  historical  styles,  and  ask  an  archi- 
tect of  the  new  school,  who  holds  it  as  a  prime 
article  of  his  artistic  faith  that  style,  save  as  repre- 
senting the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  a 
thing  to  be  abhorred,  to  alter  the  exterior  or  to  treat 
the  interior  after  a  decorative  fashion.  Is  he  to 
follow  what  may  seem  to  the  average  man,  and  prob- 
ably to  his  client,  the  obvious  course,  and  so  design 
a  new  work  as  to  stylistically  harmonise  with  the 
old,  or  is  he  to  follow  his  own  conviction  and  pay  no 
regard  to  the  stylistic  notes  set  by  his  predecessors? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  course  can  be 
defended  on  all  grounds.  The  architect  of  to-day 
is  but  adding  a  page  to  the  history  of  the  house  he 
is  treating,  and  it  is  for  him  to  say  what  he  has  to 
say  in  his  own  manner.  Messrs.  Salmon  and  Sons, 
in  dealing  with  the  alterations  to  a  house  in 
Glasgow,  which  I  am  now  considering,  are  very 
evidently  of  this  opinion.  The  house,  which  is  a 
corner  one  in  Park  Circus,  is  apparently  the  conven- 
tional Neo-classic  tovvn   house  of  a  generation  or 
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less  ago,  and  their  task  has  been  chiefly  to  re- 
decorate it  and  to  fit  it  throughout  with  electric 
light.  The  only  exterior  work  that  they  have  done 
has  been  to  reconstruct  the  front  door  and  porch. 
This  latter  task,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  they  have  accomplished  without 
reference  to  the  existing  work.  This  simple  oaken 
door,  its  plainness  just  relieved  by  the  carvings  in 
low-relief,  with  the  effective  clasp  hinges  and  other 
metal  work,  has  nothing  at  all  in  common  with  the 
spiritless  rusticated  stonework  in  which  it  is  set, 
and  yet  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  jar  upon  one 
with  any  sense  of  incongruity.  It  is  very  frankly  a 
new  door  set  in  an  old  house,  but,  unlike  the  new 
wine  in  an  old  bottle,  no  artistically  disastrous 
consequences  will  follow.  The  leaded  glass- 
work  in  the  side  lights  is  pleasant  in  design,  and 
effective  in  colour.  But  it  is,  of  course,  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  that  is  more  deserving  of  notice. 
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In  the  principal  rooms  new  mantelpieces  have 
been  introduced,  and  some  of  these  are  very  effec- 
tive. That  in  the  drawing-room  is  of  satinwood 
as  regards  the  overmantel,  while  the  mantelpiece 
itself  is  of  marble,  a  good  effect  being  produced  in 
the  latter  by  the  circular  panels  of  marble  mosaic 
which  relieve  its  somewhat  insistent  simplicity. 
The  overmantel  is  original  and  effective  in  design, 
the  only  exception  I  should  take  being  the  carv- 
ings in  the  .spandrils  of  the  arch,  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  have  been  more  effective  had  they  been 
altogether  unrelieved.  Of  satinwood,  too,  are  the 
mantel  and  overmantel  of  the  ante-drawing-room, 
and  here  a  more  distinctively  latter-day  note  is 
struck  in  the  design  of  the  carving,  which  sym- 
bolises learning  and  the  sources  and  fruits  of 
learning.  Effective,  too,  is  the  introduction  of 
coloured  inlay,  while  the  carving  on  the  lower 
moulding,  symbolising  poetry,  painting,  designing 
and  building,  seems  to  me  especially  effective. 
Some  good  glasswork  is  shown  in  the  oaken  screen 
between  the  hall  and  conservatory,  and  in  this  the 


chief  decorative  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the 
leaded  lines.  A  pleasant  room  has  been  made  of 
the  smoking-room,  which  is  panelled  with  a  frieze  in 
Oregon  pine,  the  ceiling  being  decorated  with  birds 
and  conventional  foliage  on  a  gold  ground.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  successful  examples  of  design  is 
the  dining-room  sideboard  (see  p.  34),  which  has 
been  treated  in  mahogany,  as  have  also  the  dado 
and  mantelpiece  in  the  same  room.  There  is  a 
sort  of  nobility  in  the  very  direct  and  simple  way 
in  which  this  sideboard  has  been  treated,  its  pro- 
portions especially  striking  one  as  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, while  pleasing  also  is  the  absence  of  fussi- 
ness  or  over  elaboration.  The  inlaid  panels  in  the 
doors  of  white,  purple  and  green  wood  offer  the 
chief  rehef  to  the  broad  surfaces  of  richly  coloured 
mahogany.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  two 
carved  Bacchantes  on  either  side  disturb  the  other- 
wise reposeful  feeling  of  this  piece  of  furniture. 
Somewhat  novel  and  interesting  in  character  are 
the  electric  light  fittings  throughout  the  house,  one 
of  the  principal  examples  of  which  is  here  shown. 
Horace  Townsend. 
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BRITISH  DECORA- 
TIVE ART  IN  1899 
A  X  D  T  H  E  A  R  T  S 
AND  CRAFTS  EXHI- 
BITION. TART  I. 
BY   AYMER  VALLAXCE. 

It  cannot  have  been  forgotten  how 
dark  a  shadow  was  cast  over  the  pre- 
vious Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in 
London  by  the  death  of  the  Society's 
President,  \\'illiam  Morris,  on  the  very 
day  of  the  private  view.  Three  years 
have  gone  by  since  ilien,  and  the  time 
has  come  round  again  for  the  Society 
to  hold  another,  their  fifth,  exhibition. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  unseasonable 
to  review  the  present  position  of  the 
decorative  arts  in  the  kingdom  with  the 
object  of  estimating  whether,  andjf  so 
to  what  extent,  we  can  claim  to  have 
[irogressed  during  the  interval  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  E.xhibition  of  1896. 

And  first,  in  regard  to  a  due  estima- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  arts,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  popular  notion  on  these 
subjects  is  still  as  cra.ssly  erroneous  as 
c\er.  Only  the  other  day  an  applicant 
for  instruction  in  dairy-farming  was  ad- 
vised to  apply  to  the  Central  School  of 
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Arts  and  Crafts  in  Regent  Street  !  But  as  for  those 
who  are  themselves  engaged  professionally  in  some 
branch  or  other  of  art-work,  what  of  their  attitude  ? 
Among  some  of  them,  indeed,  there  does  seem  to 
be  a  decided  improvement,  for  which  one  cannot 
but  be  profoundly  thankful.  Thus,  three  years  ago 
an  accredited  member  of  the  movement,  in  an  article 
contributed  to  an  artistic  magazine,  since  defunct, 
remarked  :  "  The  mere  manufacture  of  so  many 
thousands  of  pictures  and  statues  .  .  .  may  well 
become  a  burden  to  society  ;  .  .  .  I  think  that  the 
way  leading  to  the  practice  of  '  unapplied '  art 
should  be  thickly  set  with  notice  boards  and  man- 
traps." Now,  so  far,  the  advice  is  admirable 
enough ;  nay,  is  such  that  could  scarcely  be 
bettered  by  the  most  advanced  teaching  of  the 
present  moment.  But  the  writer — and  that,  be  it 
remembered,  addressing  himself  not  to  the  masses, 
but  to  the  esoteric  subscribers  of  a  limited  issue — 
spoils  the  effect  of  all  the  sound  sense  he  has 
already  uttered  by  continuing :  "  Only  a  genius 
should  be  permitted  to  follow  fine  art  exclusively." 
Now  what  is  this  that  crops  up  but  the  old  in- 
vidious and  wholly  fallacious  distinction  between 
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arts  that  are  to  rank  as  "  fine  " — picture-painting 
and  image-carving,  to  wit — and  the  rest  which  are 
all  excluded  from  the  like  patent  of  nobility? 
However,  the  writer,  if  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he 
seriously  meant  what  he  said  at  the  time,  has  at 
any  rate  subsequently  proved  himself  better  in  act 
than  his  written  words  imply  ;  for,  being  appointed  a 
few  months  later  co-director  of  the  London  County 
Council  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  he  has  con- 
ducted it  with  such  good  purpose  that,  since  the 
institution  was  opened,  not  a  single  easel-picture 
has  been  produced  within  its  walls.  Here  is  cause 
for  earnest  congratulation,  that  in  one  art-centre  at 
least  the  baneful  deluge  of  oil-paint  is  effectually 
stemmed.  The  arrogant  assumptions  of  a  single 
art  have  been  such  that  the  rest  have  long  lain 
under  a  sort  of  stigma,  as  though  the  pursuit  of 
them  were  something  less  honourable  than  that  of 
picture-making.  And  yet  the  man  who  paints  the 
average  Academy  canvas  year  by  year,  is  just  as 
much  a  tradesman,  a  maker  and  seller  of  articles 
for  sheer  commercial  profit,  as  is,  let  us  say,  the 
cheap-jack  who  hawks  coloured  paper  fly-catchers 
True,  compared  with  the  latter,  the 
picture  painter  has  received 
a  better  "education,"  and 
the  manufacture  of  his  com- 
modities entails  a  greater 
degree  of  technical  skill,  he 
lives  in  a  smarter  house 
and  in  a  more  fashionable 
neighbourhood,  he  enjoys 
a  superior  social  position, 
and,  on  Show  Sunday,  that 
is,  on  the  occasion  when  he 
holds  his  annual  spring  sale 
for  the  express  purpose  of 
tempting  customers,  he  may 
even  have  the  luck  to  hand 
a  patronising  duchess  a 
cup  of  tea.  For  these  and 
similar  reasons  the  painter's 
products  have  a  better 
repute  and  fetch  a  higher 
price  than  the  humble 
wares  of  the  fly-paper  man. 
But  they  do  not  neces- 
saril}'  result  from  any  more 
artistic  imagination  than  his 
who,  by  some  fresh  turn  of 
the  scissors,  may  invent  an 
entirely  original  pattern  in 
cut  tissue-paper ;  and  if 
thev    both    come     to     be 
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judged  by  the  simple  standard  of  utility,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  the  fly-trap  is  far  more  service- 
able to  mankind  than  the  gilt-bound  lumber  that 
lures  the  shekels  from  the  plutocratic  purse. 

If  there  is  one  art  alone  which  outshines  and 
surpasses,  as  it  ought  to  dominate  and  control  all 
the  rest,  it  is  none  other  than  architecture.  And 
on  this  point  we  need  continually  to  remember  the 
precepts  of  the  master  to  whose  inspiring  genius  the 
jesthetic  revival  of  this  century  owes  its  chiefest 
debt.  The  late  William  Morris  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  insist  on  the  unique  importance  of 
this,  the  parent,  chief  and  standard  of  all  the  other 
arts.  No  amount  of  beautiful  objects  of  art  are 
able  of  themselves  to  constitute  a  beautiful  home. 
A  building  of  which  the  walls  and  plan  and  general 
character  are  altogether  degenerate  and  ugly  the 
most  studious  decking  can  never  decorate.  Nothing 
but  an  architectural  basis  gives  organic  cohesion  to 
the  decorative  arts. 

It  is  significant  that,  out  of  all  the  rooms  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  one  only,  and  that  a  miserably 
small  one,  is  consecrated  to  architectural  design. 
For  the  sake  of  this  portion  of  the  Exhibition  alone 
I  never  omit  an  annual  visit  to  Burlington  House  ; 
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but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  find  the  room  nearly 
always  deserted.  And  no  wonder  I  The  authori- 
ties afford  the  least  possible  facilities  to  the  visitor 
to  study  the  work  in  question.  During  the  recent 
exhibition  there,  wanting  to  examine  a  minute 
drawing  which  was  hung  at  an  altitude  of  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  floor,  and  so  placed, 
moreover,  that  the  light  on  the  glass  made  inspec- 
tion from  close  beneath  it  impracticable,  I  begged 
one  of  the  attendants  to  lend  me  a  stool  or  chair 
for  the  purpose.  The  man  appeared  quite  amazed 
at  so  unprecedented  a  request,  and  positively  de- 
clared himself  unable  to  comply.  Now,  who  is  to 
blame  for  an  anomalous  state  of  things  like  this  ? 
No  one  can  honestly  pretend  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient demand  for  architectural  work  to  warrant  more 
prominence  being  assigned  to  it.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able but  that  there  must  continually  be  an  immense 
quantity  of  architectural  plans  and  elevations  on 
order  to  satisfy  the  current  requirements  of  the 
metropolis  alone.  Every  day  the  London  with 
which  we  used  to  be  familiar  is  being  transformed, 
fresh  buildings  springing  up  on  the  sites  of  those 
demolished.  Rarely,  very  rarely,  the  change  is  an 
improvement.  More  often  than  not  a  plain  and 
homely  old  place  disappears 
to  make  way  for  something 
which,  if  not  actually  more 
repulsive  in  appearance 
than  the  former,  is  yet  the 
greater  outrage  against  taste 
in  so  far  as  it  is  showier 
and  more  pretentious.  And 
in  all  these  schemes  for 
modern  "  improvements  " 
not  the  smallest  provision, 
where  sordid  mercenary 
considerations  dictate 
otherwise,  is  made  for  pre- 
serving such  few  venerable 
remains  of  antiquity  as  do 
yet  happen  to  survive.  If, 
for  example,  some  gem 
of  inestimable  beauty  like 
Crosby  Hall  comes  to  be 
disclosed  from  amid  the 
hideous  trespass  that  has 
hemmed  it  in  these  many 
e^il  years  past,  it  is  only 
that  it  may  be  the  more 
permanently  and  irrevoc- 
ably hidden  away  out  of 
sight.  Whatever  fashion 
of     new      buildins     shall 
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conceal  the  old,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it 
cannot  be  so  fair  and  deserving  an  object  to  see 
as  that  which  it  shall  have  concealed.  It  is 
pitiable  to  think  of  the  wantonness  of  sacrificing 
any  least  fragment  of  architectural  beauty.  It 
can  ill  be  spared  among  all  the  miles  and  miles 
of  unlovely  heaps  of  stones  and  bricks  and 
mortar  of  which  our  modern  streets  consist. 

But  even  among  those  to  whom  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  is  no  matter  of  indifference,  there 
is  unhappily  a  complete  absence  of  agreement  as 
to  how  the  remedy  is  to  be  brought  about.  Some 
proclaim  that  salvation  must  arise  and  penetrate 
from  the  workshop  upwards ;  others  would  turn 
the  artist's  studio  itself  into  a  factory,  the  designer 
into  an  artisan — opinions  which,  though  appa- 
rently antagonistic,  are   perhaps    rather   diverse 


aspects  of  the  same  truth ;  while  others,  again, 
deny  any  hope  for  the  future  of  the  arts  until  the 
advent  of  political  and  social  revolution.  Neither 
also  is  there  any  sort  of  consensus  as  to  what 
lines  constitute  essential  beauty  of  form.  Some 
exalt  the  study  of  nature  as  supreme ;  others  of 
the  theory  of  proportion ;  others  of  historical 
tradition.  With  some  either  the  literary  or  the 
ethical  idea  is  all-pervading  ;  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  jealous  of  any  other  element  encroach- 
ing on  the  domain  of  pure  assthetics. 

AVith  all  this  diversity  of  views  it  follows  that, 
in  actual  practice,  there  is  not  yet  to  be  observed 
any  indication  of  the  genesis  of  a  living  national 
art,  which  can  be  pronounced  without  hesitation 
to  be  the  exclusive  and  typical  product  of  this 
our  age,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Grecian, 
the  Byzantine,  the  Early  English,  the  Cinque 
Cento,  the  Rococo,  the  Empire,  or  any  of  the 
historic  styles  can  be  definitely  ascribed  to  the 
particular  date,  place  and  people  to  which  they 
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severally  belong.  Such  art  as 
we  have  is  sporadic  ;  is  manu- 
factured of  deliberate  intent ; 
self-conscious,  not  spontane- 
ous ;  lacking,  for  the  most 
part,  that  artlessness  which 
denotes  the  genuine  artist ; 
nor  can  we,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  or  in  vague  and 
qualified  manner,  trace  its 
continuity  with  that  which  has 
gone  before  it.  We  cannot 
foresee  whither  it  may  tend  ; 
whether,  indeed,  it  be  destined 
to  have  any  prolonged  organic 
existence  at  all,  or  whether  it 
be  doomed  instead  to  perish 
in  order  to  make  way  for  an 
art  of  the  future  that  has  yet 
to  be  born. 

The  problem  now  is  how  to 
attain  concentration  and  unity 
of  aim  without  at  the  same 
time  stifling  individual  genius. 
The  metropolis  itself  presents 
perhaps  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties. Its  very  vastness  is  ad- 
verse to  that  helpful  inter- 
course among  brother-crafts- 
men which  is  practicable  else- 
where. Thus,  whereas  in  the 
provinces  we  have  flourishing 
art  schools,  each  with  marked 
characteristics  of  its  own,  as 
at  Birmingham  or  Glasgow,  in 
London,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  rather  isolated  from 
one  another  or  grouped  into 
separate  sets  following  certain 
individual  masters.  We  have 
schools  and  originators  in 
abundance,  as  also  many  derivatives  therefrom. 
Never,  indeed,  have  the  agencies  for  instruction 
in  the  arts  and  crafts  been  more  numerous  or 
better  attended  than  at  present.  The  handicrafts, 
in  short,  have  no  longer  now  to  plead  for  the 
bare  licence  to  be  regarded  and  be  practised  as 
arts.  And  do  not  the  numerous  exhibitions  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  that,  independently  of  the  original 
Society,  are  frequently  held  in  the  provinces  and 
even  occasionally  in  the  colonies,  to  name  only 
such  recent  exhibitions  as  those  of  Cape  Town  and 
Glasgow,  or  forthcoming  ones  at  Dublin  and  Not- 
tingham— do  not  these  all  testify  alike  that  that 
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which  began  as  a  tentative  experiment  in  London 
eleven  years  ago  has  now  developed  into  an  estab- 
lished factor  in  our  industrial  life  ? 

While  dealing  with  the  present  condition  of 
decorative  art  in  this  country  I  can  hardly  omit  to 
refer  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  recently  intro- 
duced mosaics  to  which  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  him- 
self a  member  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society,  has  contributed  no  inconsiderable  share ; 
and  that  more  especially  since  the  name  of  the 
society  has,  rightly  or  wrongly  it  does  not  here 
signify,  been  freely  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  matter.     I  am  constrained,  however,  to  speak 
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entirely  in  the  first  person,  fur,  since  the  whole 
question  has  been  a  keenly  debated  one,  it  is  unfair 
to  ask  my  editor  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
what  are,  I  admit,  only  my  own  personal  convic- 
tions. At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  ask  hostile 
critics  of  the  new  work  to  recall  the  date  of  the 
planning  and  building  of  St.  Paul's — viz.  between 
1674  and  i7ro^and  then  to  reflect  of  what  kind 
alone  was  the  contemporary  talent  available  for 
carrying  out  any  colour  decorations  that  A\  ren 
might  have  devised.  Had  the  architect  resorted 
to  France,  whither  the  bent  of  his  predilections 
mainly  tended,  he  would  have  found  no  better  men 
to  employ  than  Lancret,  Chardin  and  Boucher ;  or 
had   he   preferred  to  seek    Italian    aid,   the  only 
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painters  living  were  of  the  type  of  either  Sasso- 
ferrato  or  Tiepolo.  Now,  would  the  work  of  any 
of  these  neo-pagans  have  satisfied  the  judgment  of 
the  present  day  ?  I  venture  to  think  it  extremely 
doubtful,  remembering  the  ecclesiastical  purpose 
it  would  be  required  to  fulfil.  Nay,  further,  I 
cannot  but  be  grateful  to  think  that  circumstances 
so  combined  as  to  spare  us  the  gross  monstrosities 
that  must  alone  have  been  furnished  by  contempo- 
raneous hands,  and  to  have  vouchsafed  us  instead 
to  ''aze  upon  the  graceful  compositions  of_Sir 
W.  B.  Richmond,  which  have  to  be  condemned, 
alas  :  as  unsuitable,  only  because  their  surround- 
ings are  unworthy  of  them.  As  for  the  remainder 
of  the  new  decorations,  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
quite  debased  enough  not  to  be  out  of  keeping 
with  their  environment. 

Two  events  that  have  occurred  within  the  last 
few  months,  viz.  the  laying  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  extension  of  the  Soutli  Kensington  Museum, 
as  also  that  for   the  permanent  building  of  the 
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valuable  an  opportunity, 
indeed,  was  the  occasion 
deemed  by  the  Art 
Workers'  Guild — many  of 
whom  belong  also  to  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society — 
that  they  devoted  their 
energies,  heart  and  soul, 
to  the  undertaking,  at  the 
jexpense,  maybe,  in  not  a  few  cases,  of 
their  ordinary  work.  Thus  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  present  exhibition  at 
the  New  Gallery  will,  as  compared  with 
preceding  exhibitions,  have  to  be  ad- 
judged deficient  in  many  remarkably 
large  or  striking  show-pieces,  notwith- 
standing that  the  standard  of  accept- 
ance oi"  the  work  in  general  is  every 
whit  as  exigeant  as  heretofore. 

Moreover,  the  space  for  general  ex- 
hibits at  the  New  Gallery  has  been 
curtailed  by  the  setting  apart,  as  was 
but  due,  of  one  entire  room  for  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  the  work  of  the 
late  President  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society.  And  so,  not  to  make  accept- 
ance a  matter  of  over-difficult  compe- 
tition, the  show  being  an  open  one  in 
which  members  and  non-members  have 
to  submit  equally  to  the  approval  of  a 
selection  committee,  it  was  thought 
advisable,  out  of  regard  to  the  reduced 


Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework — what  are 
they,  in  their  respective  ways,  but  public  tri- 
butes to  the  importance  of  various  branches 
of  industrial  art  ?  And  once  more,  does  it  not 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  arts  that 
there  should  have  been  presented,  last  June  at 
the  Guildhall,  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs 
and  Aldermen  of  London,  formally  attending, 
the  masque  of  Beauty's  Awakening  1  For 
therein,  beneath  the  thinly-disguised  figure  of 
Allegory,  were  uttered  and  listened  to  by  the 
officers  of  the  city  some  very  plain  truths  con- 
cerning the  artistic  degradation  of  modern 
commercial  London.  That  such  a  perform- 
ance should  have  obtained  a  respectful  and 
authoritative  hearing  with  the  highest  civic 
functionaries  of  the  capital  is  a  distinct  point 
gained,  and  evidence,  if  such  were  wanted, 
that  the  claims  of  art  have  acquired  a  position 
where  they  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  So 
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area,  to  restrict   this   year's   exhibition  to  persons 
resident  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

Of  the  alternative  ways  of  investigating  the  sub- 
ject, I  propose,  in  these  pages,  to  treat  of  the  arts 
and  crafts  of  to-day  more  in  relation   to  their  re- 
spective authors  than  under 
the     heads     of    so    many 
generic    classes.     It   must, 
however,   be  premised  that 
the  order  adopted  is  solely 
a  matter   of  convenience  ; 
for  in  no  sense  do  I  pre- 
tend to  the  invidious  office 
of  assigning  priority  to  this 
or  that  artist  on  the  score 
of  merit. 

No  better  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  supreme  value 
of  an  architect's  training 
could  be  desired  than  the 
art  of  Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey, 
who  is,  beyond  question,  an 
artist  of  individual  gifts 
very  remarkable.  A  house 
designed  by  him  it  is  not 
easy  to  pass  without  observ- 
ing or  to  mistake  for  any- 
body else's  work,  and  as 
compared  with  the  exte- 
riors designed  by  him,  Mr. 


Voysey's  interior  furniture  and  fittings  are, 
if  anything,  still  more  original.  He  largely 
employs  Brunswick  green  paint,  on  account 
of  its  durability  ;  but,  beside  that,  he  has  a 
strong  liking  for  white-painted  wood  with 
metal  fittings.  The  latter  are  composed 
sometimes  of  yellow  brass,  or,  more  com- 
monly, they  are  bronzed,  having  a  dull  and 
slightly  iridescent  sheen  that  wears  well 
and  keeps  clean  and  unimpaired  by  the 
action  of  time  or  atmosphere.  Here, 
again,  the  artist  claims  the  balance  of  prac- 
tical utility  on  his  side.  The  hinges  and 
other  door-furniture  are  executed  in  pierced 
metal,  for  the  most  part  in  very  low  relief, 
the  pattern  standing  out  in  straightforward, 
sharp  definition.  But  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  instead  of  the  background  being  the 
part  that  is  cut  away,  the  device  (of  con- 
ventional bird  forms  in  which  the  artist 
excels)  consists  in  what  has  been  removed 
by  perforation,  a  converse  process  which 
rather  tends  to  confuse  the  eye  and  to 
diminish  the  admirable  boldness  of  effect 

obtained  where  the  pattern  is  left  in  solid  metal 

silhouette. 

The  seated  figure  in  bronze,  representing  a  man 

writing,  is  one  which  Mr.  Voysey  designed  on  paper 

and  began  to  model  in  wax  with  his  own  hand,  but 
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oak,  the  case  discovers,  when  the  hinged  doors  are 
opened,  a  vermiHon  enamelled  interior  in  which 
rests  the  beautiful  volume,  spread  open  and  ready 
that  whoso  runs  may  read  and  admire. 

To  the  public  at  large  Mr.  Voysey  is  perhaps  best 
known  by  his  characteristic  designs  for  wall-papers 
and  textiles.  His  unzoological  birds  and  fantastic 
foliage  are  truly  inimitable.  Some  of  his  more 
recent  woven  stuffs  are  a  combination  of  silk  and 
wool,  the  fabric  in  parts  consisting  of  the  two  mate- 
rials equally  interwoven,  in  parts  being  twofold, 
either  the  wool  or  the  silk  coming  to  the  fore. 
\Mierever  the  latter  occurs,  the  silk,  being  of  more 
pliable  texture  than  the  woollen  backing,  yields  the 
more  readily  to  the  tension  of  the  web,  and  thus  is 
])roduced  a  rich  and  varied  effect  by  reason  of  the 
play  of  light  upon  the  glossy,  undulating  surface  of 
the  silk.  The  method  was  initiated  years  ago  by 
Mr.  William  Morris,  in  his  "  Dove  and  Rose  " 
tapestry.  Only  in  the  last  named  the  pattern  was 
so  evenly  covered  that  there  were  not  enough  of 
conspicuously  large  surfaces  for  displaying  the  beau- 
tiful capabilities  peculiar  to  the  fabric.  Mr.  Voysey, 
however,  with  more  successful  venture,  intersperses 
liis  design  with  some  very  bold  masses,  sometimes 
accentuated  by  contrast  with  the  fine  intricacy  of 
other   portions  of  the  pattern.      It  should  be  noted 


subsequently,  owing  to  pressure  of  other  business, 
had  to  abandon.  Mr.  Pegrani  then  undertook  to 
carry  out  the  work.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
form  the  linial  of  an  oak  newel,  of  which  the 
pedestal  shown  should  represent  the  upper  portion. 
In  his  designs  for  furniture,  Mr.  Voysey  evidently 
aims  at  maintaining,  in  the  leading  structural  lines, 
extreme  simplicity  of  form,  relieved,  in  the  secondary 
parts  only,  by  quaint  ornamental  detail.  He  also 
relies  very  much  on  grace  of  proportion,  a  feature 
to  which  reproductions  on  a  reduced  scale  cannot, 
of  course,  do  adequate  justice.  Indeed,  the  rigidly 
severe  character  of  the  joinery,  accompanied  by 
plain  though  elaborately-studied  mouldings,  makes 
it  seem  almost  bald,  unless  the  objects  themselves, 
completed  full  size,  are  examined ;  in  which  event 
the  restraint  and  refinement  of  the  whole  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  appreciated.  This  architectural  quality  is, 
indeed,  dominant  in  all  Mr.  Voysey's  designs, whether 
it  be  for  a  chair,  a  table,  a  cabinet,  or  a  looking- 
glass  frame.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  cabinet 
here  illustrated  belongs  to  Mr.  Ward  Higgs,  the 
sympathetic  owner  of  much  of  Mr.  Voysey's  work. 
The  specimen  of  furniture  in  question  was  designed 
expressly  to  contain  a  richly-bound  copy  of  the 
famous  Kelmscott  edition  of  Chaucer.  Executed  in 
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that,  reproduced  on  paper  in  black  and  white,  the 
fuhiess  of  the  silk  not  only  loses  its  proper  charm, 
but  looks  almost  like  a  blemish.  In  the  majority 
of  the  tapestries  here  illustrated  pale  shades  of 
green  and  blue,  with  golden-olive  tints,  predomi- 
nate. The  fabric  in  which  the  swallows  are  intro- 
duced, all  facing  to  the  right  upon  a  diagonal  branch, 
recalls  in  its  colour-scheme  somewhat  the  aspect  of 
the  artist's  favourite  herb,  rue. 

Now,  unless  that  canon  be  an  arbitrary  one  which 
requires  a  floor-decoration  to  be  planned  on  such  a 
basis  as  not  to  give  the  sense  of  being  upside  down 
from  whatever  aspect  it  be  looked  upon,  it  must  be 
owned  that,  despite  the  excellently  architectonic 
system  on  which  Mr.  Voysey  builds  up  all  his 
patterns,  his  carpet-designing  is  decidedly  at  fault. 
In  one  Axminster  carpet  shown,  the  effect  is  practi- 
cally nullified  by  the  fact  that  the  leaves  point  the 
opposite  way  to  the  flowers  ;  but  in  too  many 
instances,  whether  the 
mo tt/ take  the  shape  of  a 
powdering,  or,  as  is  more 
usual,  of  a  flowing  pattern, 
Mr.  Voysey  consciously 
disregards  the  received 
order.  It  may,  in  conse- 
quence, fairly  be  objected 
that  those  carpet  patterns 
of  his  which  have  a 
marked  tendency  in  one 
direction,  are  rather  suit- 
able for  stair-carpets  than 
for  use  in  an  ordinary 
dwelling-room. 

The  art  of  Mr.  George 
Frampton,  A.R.A.,  may 
perhaps  best  be  described 
as  composite  sculpture ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  he 
seldom  confines  himself 
in  any  given  work  to  one 
single  medium,  but  draws 
upon  many  materials — e.g. 
bronze  and  various  kinds 
of  marbles;  stones,  such 
as  lapis  lazuli ;  mother-of- 
pearl  and  other  shells  : 
amber  and  i\ory,  to 
obtain  the  effect  desired. 
Yet  even  these  do  not 
sufifice  for  some  of  his  finer 
pieces,  which  are  further 
enriched  with-  enamelling, 
gold  and  silver.  To  the 
5° 


latter  class  belongs  a  bust  of  Keats's  Lam/a,  now  in 
course  of  being  modelled  in  clay.  The  flesh  parts 
are  to  be  carried  out  in  ivory,  to  meet  the  resources 
and  limitations  of  which  the  artist  has  to  exercise  par- 
ticular ingenuity,  contriving  to  veil  the  joints  of  the 
material  with  an  ornamental  network  of  gold  about 
the  throat  and  forehead.  The  sleeves  and  drapery 
are  to  be  of  silver,  embellished  with  mother-of-pearl 
and  coloured  enamels.  The  features  are  beautiful 
and  full  of  dignity,  and  yet  the  expression  is  snake- 
like withal,  as  befits  the  character  represented. 

Some  plaster  models  for  memorial  tablets  are 
here  reproduced.  The  most  elaborate  of  all  .shows 
a  projected  .scheme,  of  which  one  of  the  simpler 
designs  is  again  a  modification.  Both  of  these 
have  several  features  in  common.  One  of  the  two 
was  designed  to  be  erected  in  Birmingham,  the 
trees  in  the  lower  portion  being  intended  to  bear 
respectively  the  names  of  the  children  and  grand- 
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children  of  the  deceased.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
how  the  lines  of  the  avenue  of  closely-planted  trees 
in  the  earlier  design  open  out  and  develop  later 
into  a  semi-architectural  arcade,  with  emblematic 
figures  seated  in  the  intervals.  This  treatment  of 
trees  in  ornament  has  long  been  a  favourite  one 
with  Mr.  Frampton,  who  claims  to  have  been  the 
first  to  use  it  in  a  frieze,  with  alternating  groups  of 
cherubs'  heads  to  represent  Night  and  Morning. 
The  original,  in  relief,  coloured  by  Mrs.  Frampton, 
now  adorns  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  artist's  house. 
The  idea  of  breaking  a  horizontal  band  perpen- 
dicularly into  compartments  by  means  of  growing 
tree-trunks  is  now  so  widely  adopted  that  it  seems 
hard  to  realise  that  there  was,  not  very  long  since, 
a  time  when  the  motif  was  regarded  as  an  innova- 
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tion  on  the  hackneyed  form  of  the  acanthus  scroll 
or  of  the  ugly  and  artificial  swag-ornament. 

Mr.  Frampton  has,  moreover,  done  signal  service 
to  architecture  by  inventing  a  new  kind  of  capital, 
in  which  tree-stems,  springing  up  out  of  the  column, 
grow  upward  and  unite  in  a  solid  cap  of  foliage 
at    the   top.     Adhering  to  no  historic   style,    Mr. 
Frampton  tries  rather  to  evolve  for  himself  fresh 
forms  based  upon  suggestions  of  nature.     At  the 
same  time  there  is   a   powerful  element  of  sym- 
bolism underlying  whatever  he  produces.     But  in 
his    contempt    for    "  meaningless "    ornament    the 
artist  is  inclined  to  become  abstruse.     There  are, 
of  course,    certain   well-known    symbols,    like  the 
olive  of  peace  and  the  palm  of  victory.     But  these 
Mr.   Frampton   supplements  with  a  crop  of  horti- 
cultural hieroglyphics    so 
fanciful    as    to   require    a 
written  cipher  to  interpret. 
■\\^ould  it  occur  to  any  one 
as  self-evident  that  the  elm 
represents  Dignity  or  the 
orange  Generosity  ?      Yet 
such  are  fair  specimens  of 
the   kind    of  significance 
Mr.   Frampton    attributes 
to  the  trees  and  flowers  he 
introduces  into  his  design. 
It  is  right  enough   to  be 
practical  and  insist  on  an 
architecture    being    made 
deeply    overhanging,    be- 
cause its  very  function  is 
to  protect  what  is  beneath 
it ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  be  tied  and  bound 
by  arbitrary  conditions  of 
hieratic  import. 

For  the  Art  Gallery  at 
Glasgow  Mr.  Frampton 
has  designed  groups  to 
occupy  the  spandrils  of 
the  archway  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  with  St. 
Mungo  and  allegorical 
figures  in  the  lunette  over 
the  door.  The  arches  of 
the  returns  are  occupied 
respectively  by  groups  of 
"  Commerce  "  (symbolised 
b)'  Mercury  with  figures  of 
the  principal  local  indus- 
tries) and  of  "  Art  at  the 
Court  of  Love,"  who  sits 
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throned  in  the  midst  teaching  the  beauty  of  har- 
mony. Mr.  Frampton  has  also  designed  nine 
panels  of  silver  relief,  depicting  heroines  from  the 
"  Morte  d'Arthur,"  for  a  door  in  the  Astor  Estate 
Office  in  London. 

The  most  notable  work  contributed  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son Dawson  is  a  fire-grate  in  forged  iron  and  brass 
with  brass  fender  to  match.  Being  in  search,  soon 
after  he  received  the  commission,  for  some  orna- 
mental motif  {or  his  purpose,  Mr.  Dawson  happened 
to  be  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  opening  fronds  of 
the  Osmiinda  regalis  fern  in  Kew  Gardens.  From 
this  seemingly  trivial  incident  and  the  train  of  thought 
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arising  out  of  it  was  evolved  the  elaborate 
scheme  that  has  now  happily  attained  comple- 
tion. No  one  of  ordinary  observation,  even 
though  he  might  be  ignorant  of  the  facts  in 
which  the  ornament  originated,  could  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  vitality  and  adaptability 
of  the  leading  forms,  or  by  the  admirable  con- 
sistency with  which  they  are  carried  out  in  the 
whole  work.  One  detail  alone,  a  vacant-look- 
ing cartouche,  inserted  about  half-way  between 
the  middle  and  either  end  of  the  fender, 
betrays  a  failure  in  fertility  of  resource ;  but, 
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for  the  rest,  one  feels  instinctively  that,  whatever  the 
source  of  the  inspiration,  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing organically  alive  and  flourishing  and  strong. 
If  only  modern  artists  would  unite  to  abjure  once  for 
all  the  swag,  the  cartouche,  the  trophy,  the  broken 
pediment  and  all  the  other  decrepit  and  inane  ex- 
pedients of  the  so-called  Renaissance,  then  indeed 
might  art,  new-born,  have  a  chance  to  live  healthily 
and  grow  and  prosper  again.  But  to  return  to  Mr. 
Dawson's  work.  The  name  of  the  fern  suggested  its 
namesake,  St.  Osmund.  Whereupon  the  artist  began 
to  ransack  legendary  lore ;  and,  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  English  local  saint  had  become  first 
identified  with,  and  then  superseded  by,  the  more 
widely  popular  St.  Christopher,  introduced  effigies 
of  both  into  his  design.  The  crowns,  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  quite  fantastic  and  not  of  any  type 
recognised  in  heraldry,  were  adopted  in  accord 
with  the  attribute  regalis ;  while  the  roots  of  the 
fern,  in  further  allusion  to  the  ancient  belief,  are 
shown  enfolding  the  heart  of  the  Saint.  Every 
several  part  was  first  carefully  modelled  in  wax 
before  the  execution  of  the  work  was  attempted. 


Mr.  Dawson,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Wilson,  has 
a  project  for  a  large  screen  in  forged  iron  to  be 
placed  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea. 

But  Mr.  Dawson  by  no  means  confines  his 
attention  to  the  coarser  metals.  He  produces 
some  exquisitely  delicate  jewellery,  embellished  in 
parts  with  translucent  enamel.  Some  ornamental 
pins  for  ladies'  hair  are  made  in  the  shape  of 
dragon-flies  ;  their  iridescent  wings  of  sheet  enamel, 
without  any  basis  but  the  finest  network  of  gold 
or  silver  veining. 

The  beaker  and  tray  illustrated  have  been 
executed  for  a  member  of  the  old  border  family  of 
Swinton,  whose  initial  letter  and  armorial  badges 
form  part  of  the  design.  Around  the  bowl  of  the  cup 
runs  the  enamelled  motto,  immortalised  by  Scott : 
"  Be  faithful,  brave,  and  O,  be  fortunate."  Both 
pieces  are  of  silver  and  beaten  bronze  combined. 
Another  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Dawson's  is  a 
presentation  casket  in  silver  and  enamels  for  the 
conferring  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Carlisle  on 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
( To  be  continued) 
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(From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — We  have  pleasure  in  giving 
illustrations  of  some  mural  and  ceiling 
decorations  recently  designed  by  Mr.  H. 
('.  Brewer  for  the  New  Palace  Theatre  at 
Plymouth,  and  the  Prince's  Restaurant, 
Piccadillv.  .\s  befits  an  important  dockyard  town, 
the  decorations  of  the  Plvmouth  theatre  are  naval 
in  character  :  and  these,  as  well  as  the  mural  paint- 
ings in  the  Prince's  Restaurant,  are  executed  in  a 
medium  of  spirit-wax  and  varnish.  The  restaurant 
frieze  is  divided  by  constructive  pilasters  into  a 
lunette  and  nine  panels,  an  arabesciue  being  painted 
upon  each  pilaster.  In  the  lunette  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  ships  crossing  the  Channel,  and  above 
it,  in  a  barrel  vault,  appears  an  allegory  of  the 
Winds.  The  various  panels  picture  The  Departure 
from  Dover,  The  Procession  nf  Cardinal  Jl'o/sev. 
Qneen  Catherine  and  Iter  Attendants,  Francis  /., 
The  French  Queen,  Tlic  Constalde  of  France,  T/ie 
Tournament,  and  The  Departui-e.  The  back- 
grounds of  these  paintings  are  rai.sed  in  gesso  and 
iiilt. 


PARI.S. — It  is  proposed  to  organise  in 
Paris,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coming 
centenary  of  Chardin,  an  exhibition  of 
the  works  of  the  remarkable  artist 
who  wrought  the  masterpieces  known 
as  Le  Benedicite,  La  Mere  Laborieuse,  and  L' Enfant 
au  Toton — to  name  but  a  few  of  his  most  cele- 
brated productions.  This  is  indeed  a  project  to  be 
heartily  supported,  for  if  Rembrandt  in  Holland, 
Van  Dyck  in  Holland,  and  A'elasquez  in  Spain  are 
considered  adequate  representatives  of  the  pre- 
dominating qualities  of  the  race  and  of  the  art  of 
their  several  countries,  surely  Chardin  deserves 
equal  honour.  This  implies  no  disrespect  of  other 
great  French  artists,  such  as  Claude  Lorraine, 
Poussin,  or  Watteau  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  the  question. 
Enough,  for  the  moment,  to  celebrate  the  genius 
of  Chardin  on  the  most  appropriate  occasion. 
The  success  of  the  scheme  is  assured  ;  moreover 
it  will  serve  as  an  e.xcellent  precedent  for  similar 
celebrations  in  the  future ;  for  if  other  nations 
honour  their  great  artists,  why  should  not  l''rance 
do  the  same  ? 


The   art  critics — or  rather  the  members  o!   the 
artistic_Press--of  Paris  and  the  Departments  have 
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display,  and,  if  this  be  the 
fact,  the  project  is  to  be 
cordially  commended. 


DECORATIVE    PANEL   AT   THE   PRINCE  S    RESTAURANT 

just  resolved  themselves  into  a  syndicate.  The 
president  is  M.  J.  Comte,  the  vice-presidents  are 
MM7  G.  Geofifroy  and  de  Fourcaud,  the  secretaries 
MM.  Ange  de  Lassus  and  de  Saint-Mesniere,  the 
treasurer  is  M.  E.  Benoit-Ldvy,  and  the  members 
are  MM.  L.  Benedite,  Champier,  Dalligny,  C. 
Fromentin,  P.  Gille,  M.  Hamel,  F.  Jourdain,  G. 
Larroumet,  G.  Lecomte,  L.  Maillard,  R.  Marx,  G. 
Mourey,  H.  Nocq,  C.  Normand,  and  G.  Stregler. 
Apart  from  its  professional  work,  the  "  Syndicat  de 
la  Presse  Artistique "  intend.s,  it  would  seem,  to 
organise  exhibitions.     There  is  talk  of  a  Watteau 
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The  medals  for  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1900  have  been 
entrusted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  MM.  Chaplain  and 
Roty,  and  no  one  who  is 
acquainted  \vith  the  work 
of  these  two  artists  will  be 
disposed  to  complain.  At 
the  same  time  one  cannot 
fail  to  notice  the  bias 
shown  by  the  Socidt^  des 
Beaux-Arts  in  systemati- 
cally ignoring  the  new 
school  of  French  sculpture, 
which  has  demonstrated  its 
abiUties  for  years  past.  Unfortunately — or  shall  one 
say  fortunately  ? — for  the  members  of  this  school, 
MM.  Rodin,  Alexandre  Charpentier,  Camille 
Lefevre,  and  Mile.  Claudel  are  not,  and  doubtless 
never  will  be,  attached  to  the  Institute.  Thus  it  is 
they  have  no  share  in  the  work  for  which  their 
talents  obviously  designate  them  ;  nor  have  they 
any  voice  in  the  distribution  of  the  commissions 
for  the  Exhibition,  either  as  regards  the  Palais  des 
Champs-Elysees  or  the  Pont  Alexandre  III.  Every- 
thing has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prix  de 
Rome  winners  or  members  of  the  Institute.     \\'hat 
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could  be  more  natural — or  more  disgusting  ?  There 
is  only  one  consolation — it  is  all  of  no  importance 
whatever.  Posterity  will  judge  between  the  artists 
I  have  named  and  the  others. 

(;.  M. 

ANTWERP.— An  artist  of  high  promise, 
Antoon  van  ^\'elie  of  Hertogenbosch 
( Hois-le-Duc),  exhibited,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  recent  Van  Dyck  celebra- 
tions, some  thirty  works  done  in  the 
last  few  )ears.  They  were  displayed  in  a  wooden 
building  constructed  by  the  architects  Van  Averbeke 
and  Diehl,'and  arranged  with  excjuisite  taste.  The 
works  displayed  are  of  three  kinds — a  dozen  por- 
traits, several  character  sketches,  and  five  or  six 
subtle  and  well-thought-out  pictures — executed  re- 
spectively in  oils,  wash,  pencil,  and  pastel. 


There  is  a  great  variety  of  style  in  the  technique 
of  the  portraits,  some  being  painted  heavily,  in 
bold,  warm,  rich  tones,  while  others  are  treated  in 
an  almost  decorative  manner,  and  others  again  are 
handled  in  the  simple,  patient,  conscientious  style  of 
the  "primitives."  The  latter  are  the  most  remarkable 
of  all.  These  portraits  resemble  in  no  way  even  the 
most  approved  of  modern  methods,  and  it  is  not  the 
least  of  their  many  merits  that  they  are  more  or  less 
strong  from  their  psychf)logical  aspect.  Van  \\'elie 
strives  above  all  to  interpret  not  the  mere  momentary 
feehng  of  his  model,  nor  yet  its  luxurious  ex- 
ternal aspect,  but  rather  its  true  innermost  being. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  three  little  heads.  Dolor, 
a  chalk  drawing  ;  Christine,  a  pastel ;  and  Tristan, 
also  a  pastel,  the  first  two  represented  in  profile  and 
the  last  in  three-quarter,  all  clearly  expressive  of 
the  feeling  which  animated  the  young  artist  in  his 
labours. 
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By  natural  progression 
we  come  next  to  his  series 
of  pohncs  plasti(]ues,  in 
which  the  artist  has  been 
ins]iired  by  his  favourite 
authors  —  Shakespeare, 
1  )ante,  Ovid,  and  '"  The 
People,"  that  inimitable 
inventor  of  stories  and 
fables.  "Hamlet''  sup- 
lilies  the  artist  with  his 
Ophelia,  a  wash  -  drawing 
of  great  beauty,  treated  in 
masterly  style.  The 
"  Metamorphoses  " — or  is 
it  (lluck's  lyric  drama? — 
has  inspired  Orpliee,  a 
large  oil  painting,  where- 
in one  sees  the  divine 
singer  lying  on  the  knotted 
roots  of  a  tree,  by  the 
shores  of  the  .Stvx,  gazing 
from  afar  on  the  forms 
of  the  happy  souls  in 
Elysium. 

Remarkable  as  are  his 
Fairy  /'rinresses  and  his 
Paolo  and  Francesea,  ^'an 
W'elie's  highest  [Kiwers  are 
exemplified  in  his  real  little 
masterpiece,  Muzick.  It 
were  impossible  to  describe 
or  to    analyse  a    work   so 
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subtle,  so  individual,  so  intime.  Enough  to  say 
that  I  know  no  artist  in  Hoi  and  or  Belgium 
— Toorop,  Khnopff,  and  Minne,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted— capable  of  expressing,  with  equal  in- 
tensity, by  means  of  a  simple  face,  quite  devoid 
of  exaggeration,  the  supreme  delight  of  art. 

P.    DE    M. 

BRUSSELS. — The  monument  erected 
by  the  town  of  Nivelles  in  Brabant 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  J.  de 
Burlet,  Minister  of  State,  is  the  work 
of  the  Brussels  sculptor,  J.  de 
Lalaing.  The  sculptural  portion  consists  of  a 
bronze  bust  of  the  former  minister  surmounting 
two  bronze  high-reliefs,  the  one  representing  a 
wrestler,  typical  of  Combativeness,  and  the  other 
a  young  woman,  symbolising  Eloquence.  This 
new  vi'ork  by  M.  de  Lalaing  has  neither  the 
elegance  of  line  nor  the  felicitous  composition 
of  his  funereal  monument  lately  exhibited  in 
Brussels,  and  reproduced  in  the  June  number  of 
The  Studio  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  finely 
executed  in  parts,  and  reveals  once    more   the 
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wide  knowledge  and  the  lofty  sentiment  of  this 
truly  remarkable  artist. 
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Among  the  usual  exhibitions  which  mark  the 
end  of  the  year  at  the  numerous  professional 
schools  in  Brussels,  that  of  the  Ecole  Bisschof- 
sheim  is  deserving  of  notice.  The  most  careful 
instruction  in  drawing,  together  with  its  orna- 
mental application,  is  specially  considered,  and 
the  works  displayed  were  on  the  whole  most 
interesting.  M.  Crespin  is  the  lecturer  on  deco- 
rative composition,  the  excellence  of  his  method 
being  manifest  in  the  work  of  these  young  girls. 
The  fact  that  the  greater  number  of  the  exhibits 
bear  the  stamp  of  individuahty  is  due  to  this  : 
that,  from  the  outset,  M.  Crespin's  young  pupils 
are  taught  on  clear  and  rational  principles,  and 
from  the  moment  they  know  how  to  use  their 
pencils  they  are  not  obliged  slavishly  to  repro- 
duce a  set  of  old  copies,  but  are  encouraged,  on 
the  contrary,  to  give  vent  to  their  own  initiative 
in  the  way  of  combination  and  invention,  by 
expanding  the  simple  themes  submitted  to  them. 
Miles.  Boeykens,  Levert,  and  Lemonnier  are 
worthy  of  special  mention.  Another  interesting 
point  should  be  noted.  During  the  winter,  when 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  fresh  flowers  as  models, 
AL   Crespin  borrows  dried  specimens,  many  of 
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which  offer  linear  effects  full  of  ornamental  mean- 
ing. F.  K. 


P 


RA(;UE. — Wit  have  pleasure  in  !j;i\in,n 
herewith  a  reproduction  of  a  painting 
entitled  The  Boudoir,  the  work  of  a 
Prague  artist,  Ludek  Marold,  who  de- 
serves to  be  much  more  widely  known 
than  he  is  at  present.  Besides  being  a  colourist  of 
higli  order,  his  work  displays  qualities  of  techni(iue 
which  arc  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 
^Ve  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  dealing  more 
fully  with  this  painter's  work  at  some  future  time. 

REVIEWS   OF   RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Revieiv.  Edited  by  Lady 
Randolph  Spencer  Churchill.  (London  and 
New  York  :  John  Lane.) — To  adventure  the  pro- 
duction of  A  quarterly  review,  each  copy  of  which 
is  to  be  sold  at  the  price  of  one  guinea,  requires  a 


boldness  of  spirit  and  self-reliance  which  it  is  not 
given  to  every  editor  and  publisher  to  possess. 
More"  than  a  usual  amount  of  curiosity  has,  there- 
U  ire,  been  aroused  concerning  the  appearance  of  the 
lirst  number  of  this  serial,  and  criticisms  upon  it 
were  freely  offered  before  it  made  its  appearance. 
Now,  to  justly  criticise  a  review  even  after  its  first 
issue  is  scarcely  a  possible  task.  The  critic  has 
yet  to  learn  something  of  the  editor's  reserve 
forces,  upon  the  strength  of  which  depends,  more 
than  upon  anything  else,  the  ultimate  success  of 
his  venture.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the 
Ang/o-Saxon  Review  begins  well,  and  that  fact 
at  least  is  a  good  augury  for  its  future.  Its 
articles  are  varied,  it  is  finely  printed  upon  good 
paper,  and  its  format  and  margins  are  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  photogravure  portraits  with 
which  it  is  illustrated  are  interesting  both  historic- 
ally and  artistically,  and  are  excellent  examples  of 
that  method  of  reproduction.  The  cover  is  amazing. 
Were  it  hand-tooled,  as  it  has  at  first  sight  the 
appearance  of  being,  it  would  be  worth  at  least  ten 
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times  the  cost  of  the  number.  Excellent  as  the 
design  of  the  original  binding  undoubtedly  is,  we 
should  much  prefer  to  see  a  new  design  specially 
adapted  to  the  process  employed  in  its  production. 
Imitation  hand-tooled  bindings  are  as  bad  as  imita- 
tion jewellery,  and  the  cause  of  art  cannot  be 
furthered  thereby.  With  this  exception,  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  to  accord  :  and  there  are  no 
qualifications  to  our  wishes  that  it  may  have  a  long 
and  prosperous  career. 

The  Treatises  of  Benvouilo  Cellini  ou  Goldsmi th- 
ing and  Sculpture.  A\'ith  an  introduction  by  C.  R. 
AsHBEE.  (London  :  Edward  Arnold.)  Price  35-f. 
net. — As  the  revival  of  art-craftsmanship  extends, 
the  demand  among  artists  for  works  dealing  with 
the  technique  of  the  crafts  will  increase.  Mr. 
Ashbee  has  done  good  service  in  tran.slating  and 
printing  Cellini's  admirable  treatise  on  precious 
metal  work  and  sculpture.  The  numerous  recipes 
and  valuable  technical  hints  with  which  they 
abound,  even  after  an  interval  of  nearly  four  cen- 
turies, are  still  of  the  highest  value  to  craftsmen, 
and  especially  to  those  who  aim  at  the  mastership 
of  their  art.  Mr.  Ashbee,  to  our  thinking,  wisely 
warns  his  readers  not  to  take  too  exalted  an 
opinion  of  the  artistic  merits  of  Cellini's  designs. 
He  sums  up  his  opinion  by  saying  "  he  was  a  very 
first-rate  craftsman,  but  a  very  second-rate  artist." 
It  is  perhaps  less  necessary  in  these  days  than  it 
might  have  been  a  few  years  ago  to  advise  the 
young  craftsman  that,  however  indispensable  it 
may  be  for  him  to  take  every  advantage  possible 
of  the  expei-ience  of  others  in  the  matter  of  tech- 
nique, in  the  details  of  design  he  must  work  out 
his  own  salvation.  By  all  means  let  the  jeweller 
and  worker  in  gold  learn  all  that  may  be  possible 
from  the  experience  of  the  famous  Florentine,  but 
let  them  avoid  the  imitation  of  his,  ofttimes,  over- 
charged and  chaotic  ornament  as  they  would  the 
pest. 

The  Master  Painters  of  Britain.  Edited  by 
Gleeson  White.  Four  volumes.  (Edinburgh  : 
T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.)— This  work  consists  of  a 
well-selected  and  admirably  reproduced  series  of 
British  paintings,  commencing  with  examples  by 
Hogarth,  and  terminating  with  Mr.  Byam  Shaw's 
Love's  Baubles.  Pictures  by  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  representative  painters  are  figured  in  its 
pages,  and  these  include  many  excellent  ones  by 
Millais,  Ros-setti,  Burne-Jones,  and  other  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites,  besides  numerous  plates  after  the 
work  of  more  popular  favourites.  The  many 
readers  of  the  late  Mr.  Gleeson  White's  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  art  will  recognise  how  he 


has  followed  the  bent  of  his  marked  inclinations  in 
his  selection  of  the  illustrations,  and  will  not  perhaps 
be  inclined  to  feel  aggrieved  with  him  on  that 
account.  The  historical  and  descriptive  notes 
which  accompany  each  illustration  add  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  volumes,  to  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  which  is  a  pleasant  task,  enabling  one  to  revive 
the  memory  of  many  admired  pictures,  and  to 
compare  at  one's  ease  the  ^^aried  characteristics  and 
individualities  exhibited  in  the  works  of  our 
greatest  painters. 

Jules  II.  By  Julian  Klaczko.  (Plon,  Nour- 
rit  Ov  Co.,  Publishers.) — M.  Julian  Klaczko,  who 
was  formerly  an  Austrian  diplomatist,  revives  for  us 
in  this  volume  the  spirit  of  Rome  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  His  work  is  that  of  a 
learned  historian  and  a  genuine  artist  at  the  same 
time.  He  reveals  to  us  step  by  step,  through  the 
strong  personality  of  Julius  the  Second,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  as  seen  in  the  works 
of  Raphael,  Bramante,  and  Michael  Angelo,  to 
whose  honour — far  more  than  to  that  of  the  great 
Pope  in  question — the  book  is  dedicated.  Unlike 
many  another  historian,  rendered  dull  and  prosaic 
by  his  subject-matter,  M.  Klaczko  appears  before 
us  as  a  vivid  evocator  of  the  Past,  inspired  by  the 
grandiose  nature  of  his  work,  and  revealing  at  every 
moment  the  most  original  aspects  of  the  art  and 
life  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ten  illustrations 
adorning  this  volume,  \vell  chosen  as  they  are,  seem 
nevertheless  inadequate,  when  one  thinks  ot  the 
infinite  immensity  of  the  art  treasures  produced 
during  this  sublime  epoch. 

Art  Note-Book  for  Northern  Italy.  I'.y  1 ).  R.  M. 
(London;  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and 
Co.)  Price  3^'. — We  wi.sh  we  could  speak  well  of 
this  little  book,  which  is  arranged  in  convenient 
style,  but  it  is  so  amateurish  and  fragmentary  that 
it  will  be  of  little  u-se  to  serious  students.  The 
style  of  tile  writer  is  either  jerky  or  amazingly 
involved.  Compression  has  been  aimed  at,  with 
the  result  that  the  account  t)f  Michael  Angelo  is 
limited  to  less  than  eighteen  lines.  On  the  other 
hand,  space  is  found  for  twenty  hackneyed  lines  of 
Longfellow,  which  are  most  unnecessarily  and  inap- 
propriately ([uoted.  The  idea  of  the  Note-Book  is 
not  bad,  but  it  is  carried  out  in  an  un.satisfiictory 
manner. 

A  Popular  Handbook  to  the  Tate  Gallery.  By 
Edward  T.  Cook.  (London  :  Macniillan  &  Co. 
Limited.)  Price  5.V. — Tliis  is  a  companion  volume 
to  Mr.  Cook's  Popular  Handbook  of  the  Natiotial 
Gallery.  In  the  introductory  chapter  an  account 
is  given  of   the    origin   and   history   of  the    Tate 
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Gallery  together  with  some  useful  general  remarks 
concerning  the  British  School  of  Painting.  The 
catalogue  of  pictures  is  arranged  according  to  the 
numbers  affixed  to  the  frames,  and  a  biographical 
notice  of  each  painter  is  included  in  addition  to 
concise  notes  describing  the  sentiment  of  the 
various  paintings  and  sculptures.  In  order  to 
assist  visitors  to  the  Gallery  to  find  the  works  of 
some  particular  painter,  an  index  list  of  all  the 
artists  is  given  with  the  titles  of  their  works,  while 
a  second  appendix  provides  a  numerical  index  list 
of  all  the  paintings,  sculptures,  and  drawings  in  the 
Gallery.  The  labour  and  research  entailed  in  the 
making  of  such  a  book  as  this  must  have  been 
enormous,  and  the  compiler  may  be  unreservedly 
congratulated  upon  the  production  of  a  volume 
which  should  prove  equally  valuable  as  a  guide- 
book and  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Glass-hlotving  and  Working,  for  Amateurs,  Ex- 
perimentalists, and  Technicians.    By  Thomas  Bolas, 
F.C.S.,  F.I.C.     (London  :  Dawbarn  and  Ward.)— 
This   is  a  most  interesting  and  practical  manual 
upon  a  craft  which  offers  no  little  fascination  to  the 
amateur,  for  glass-blowing  is  well  within  his  domain, 
as  Mr.  Bolas  shows ;  and  if  the  designs  he  offers 
are  not  always  impeccable  as  design,  they  point  the 
way  to  good  things.     A  glass  pen,  described  on 
p.  185,  promises  to  be  useful,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  find  it  placed  upon  the  market.    The 
description  of   its  merits  contained  in 
this  volume  will  doubtless  cause  it  to  be 
manufactured    for  sale,  and   it  should 
prove  popular. 


Design  for  a  Set  of  Fire-irons. 
(A  XL.) 

The  First  Prize  (Two  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Lozenge  (Charles  Jones,  2  Carlyle  Road,  Lozells, 
Birmingham). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Craft  (F. 
White,  19  Amott  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Curlew  (Lennox  G.  Bird,  Royal  Marine  Barracks, 
Chatham);  //>.r/^/'/fw//(Alexander  Forrest,  Mosset 
Place,  Forres,  N.B.) ;  Un  Anglais  (Allan  M.  Young, 
135  Kennington  Road,  S.E.);  the  above  are  illus- 
trated; Horty  (F.  C.  Da  vies) ;  Grenab  (Frank 
Lansdown) ;  Euelpis  (J.  Bernard  Morrall) ;  Mahs 
(C.  Jaques  Housez)  ;  Tramp  (David  Veazey)  ;  and 
Yhoirdis  (Eva  Bundy). 

Design  for  a  Book-cover. 
(B  XXXVIIL) 

Lt  this  competition  the  name  of  the  competitor, 
Tip  (Cordelia  Phillimore,  c/o  Gen.  Hunt,  Sid 
Abbey,  Sidmouth),  whose  design  was  illustrated  in 
the  August  number,  was  inadvertently  omitted. 

Shakesperian  Illustration, 
(B  XXXIX.) 
The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to//// 
(Ethel  Sowels,  The  Rookery,  Thetford,  Norfolk). 
{Continued page  72.) 
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Design  in  Colours 
FOR  A  Calendar. 


(A  XXXVIIL) 

The  First  Prize  {Five  guineas)  is 
awarded  to  Curlew  (Lennox  G.  Bird, 
Royal  Marine  Barracks,  Chatham). 

The  Second  Prize  {Three  guineas) 
to  Bel  (Isobel  B.  Williamson,  18  Iven- 
hoe  Road,  Liverpool). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the 
following :    Corydon   (Walter   P.    \\'eb- 
ster) ;    Tiempo    (Jean    Mitchell)  ;    and 
Tagus  (George  Quested). 
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SKETCH  FOR  ILLUSTRA  IIOX  OF 
SCENIC  IN  "HAMLET"  n\  "JILT" 
(COMl'ETrnON    R   XXX  L\.) 


A^vards  iii  "  The  Stmiio"'  Prize  Coiiipefitions 


WOODLAND   SCENE   BY   "  CHAT   NOIR"' 


FIRST   PRIZE    (competition    C   XXIV.) 


The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinca)  to  Bcrangere 
(Victor  Lhuer,  23  Quai  de  la  Tournelle,  Paris). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Celt  (Gertrude  Brodie) ;  Chaf  Noir  (A.  Leete) ; 
Curk'w  (Lennox  G.  Bird) ;  Isca  (Ethel  Larcombe)  ; 
Fan  (Fred.  H.  Ball) ;  and  Vayu  (Louie  Spiers). 

\VooDLAND  Scene. 
(C  XXIV.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Chat  Noir  (A.  Leete,  7  St.  Augustine's  Parade, 
Bristol). 

The  Second  Prize  {ffa/f-a-guinea)  to  IVitnblc- 
com  (Ernest  E.  Briscoe,  58  Fernlea  Road,  Balham, 
S.W.). 

Honourable   mention  is  given  to  Gollywog  (H. 

?2 


Holder) :  Holly  (Mrs.  Wade  Caulfield)  ;  and  Vayu 
(Louie  Spiers). 

Study  of  Poultry  (Living). 
(D  XXHL) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Town  Farm  (Henry  G.  Coventry,  24  Bolingbroke 
Grove,  Wandsworth  Common,  S.^\'.) 

The  Second  Prize  {Haifa-guinea)  to  Derbyshire 
(C.  F.  Inston,  25  South  John  Street,  Liverpool). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Cackle  (W.  Northwood) ;  Falcon  (Hugh  Price) ; 
Fram  (Miss  M.  E.  Hamilton) ;  Lymomhe  (Walter 
Rossiter) ;  Phil  (Ernest  W.  Philpott)  ;Af«s/ (Harry 
Wanless) ;  Thorpe  (Mrs.  E.  CJ.  Hobley)  ;  and  Waif 
(Miss  V.  Bernard). 


Aivai'ds  ill  "  Tlic  Studio"  Priae  Coiiipcfifions 


STUDY   OK    I'Otll.TRY    BV    "  TOWN    FARM  ' 


KIKST    I'KlZIi   (COMI'.    1>    Will.) 


STUDY   OF    POULTRY    BY    "  DEKBYbHlKE 


bliCO.NU    IKIZB   (COMT.    H    XXIIl.) 
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The  Lav  FiiJiir. 


HE   LAY   FIGURE. 


I  "I  HAVE  been  visiting  old  cities,"  said 

I         tlie  Journalist,   "  and  my  heart  is  filled 

with  sorrow  at  the  works  therein  of  the 

new  men." 

"I    presume,"    nnuuked   the   Critic,  "that  your 

pocket  also  is  filled  with   the  copy  you  have  made 

out  of  their  sins." 

"'\o  .some  extent,  I  admit,"  replied  the  Journal- 
ist. "  We  are  all  tradesmen,  even  the  most  artistic. 
J'.Lit  in  the  retirement  of  one's  leisure  moments, 
one  may  be  permitted  for  a  change  to  consume  a 
thought,  instead  of  selling  it.  And  what  I  wanted 
to  mourn  over  was  the  terrible  sense  of  incongruity 
shown  by  the  present  generation.  They  never 
look  where  they  are  building.  And  so  the  modern 
iron  girder-framed  contract-built  erection,  with  its 
veneer  of  terra  cotta  and  brick,  and  its  bedizenment 
of  glazed  tiles  and  gilt  iron,  is  remorselessly  set  up 
side  by  side  with  one  of  those  beautiful  old  houses 
that  ought— as  in  Belgium— to  be  guarded  and 
watched  over  by  the  C.overnment." 

"You  are  right,"  the  Painter  remarked;  "it  is 
unpardonable;  and  another  phase  of  the  same 
disease  is  to  be  found  in  churches,  especially  those 
of  importance,  such  as  cathedrals.  I  mean  the 
modern  monument.  Only  too  often  is  there  a 
complete  absence  of  sympathy,  so  to  speak,  between 
the  memorial  to  some  dead  man  of  note,  and  its 
immediate  surroundings.  An  effigy  of  glittering 
wliite  marble  on  an  altar-tomb  of  imitation  Italian 
Renaissance  work  does  not  rest  peacefully  within 
the  .sober  grey  stone  walls  of  an  Eariy  English 
transept.  It  produces  a  sense  of  cheapness,  very 
often  quite  undeserved." 

"  Vet,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "  there  are  diffi- 
culties. Would  you  relapse  into  mere  imitation  in 
t)rder  to  keep  your  concords  ?  " 

"  Or,"  the  Critic  remarked  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
"  are  you  going  to  try  to  impose  a  limit  of  so  many 
years,  within  which  alone  shall  new  buildings  be 
allowed  in  a  street  containing  old  ones,  or  new 
tombs  in  a  church  that  dates  back  more  than  a 
generation  or  so?  You  are  entirely  unpractical, 
and  ought  to  devote  yourselves  to  writing  and 
l)ainting  pictures.  Thinking,  happily,  is  not  an 
art." 

"  Moreover,"  the  Minor  Poet  added,  "  these 
things  must  be  so.  Surely  the  jewel  loses  little  by 
the  banality  of  its  setting." 

"  My  idea,"  retorted  the  Painter,  "  tended  rather 
in  the  direction  of  the  "banality,  as  you  call  it,  of 
the  jewel." 
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"Well,"  replied  the  Minor  Poet,  "everything 
must  have  a  beginning.  You  have  the  new  art 
springing  up  side  by  side  with  the  old  until  time 
blends  them  into  harmony." 

"  That  is  very  pretty— and  partly  true,"  the 
Journalist  meditated.  "  But  time  isn't  going  to 
worry  about  the  modern  jerry-built  business 
premises,  except  to  clear  them  out  at  short  notice, 
when  they  become  obsolete,  and  set  up  others  like 
unto  them,  only  more  so." 

"  You  do  not  think,  then,"  said  the  Lay  Figure, 
"  that  we  are  providing  anything  but  public  build- 
ings for  the  admiration  of  the  antiquarians  and 
consumption  of  the  Goths  of  future  ages  ?  " 

"  Hardly  anything,  I  think,  in  our  cities,"  was 
the  reply.  "  The  detached  private  house  of  the 
suburbs  is  the  most  characteristic  and  most  suc- 
cessful product  of  Victorian  architecture.  Where 
these  are  built— as  to  do  them  justice  I  believe 
tliey  generally  are — of  good  material,  they  will  age 
and  weather  into  very  beautiful  buildings — of  that 
kind  which  is  likely  to  be  always  popular  so  long  as 
we  retain  the  domestic  qualities  of  the  nation." 

"  But  what  is  it  that  you  are  complaining  of?" 
interjected  the  Critic.  "  All  this  is  interesting.  I 
can  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  Painter 
who  naturally  objects  to  new  tombs  in  old  cathe- 
drals. But  do  you  want  to  abolish  the  old  houses 
in  the  new  cities,  or  what  ?" 

"Well,  I  admit  the  difficulty,"  replied  the  Jour- 
nalist. "  For  one  thing  I  would  like  to  see  all  old 
buildings  of  importance  registered  by  a  Govern- 
ment authority  as  national  monuments.  This 
should  make  it  impossible  fi>r  any  one  to  knock 
them  about  indiscriminately.  I  fear  the  new  shops 
must  be  suffered  sadly.     There  is  no  remedy." 

"Yet,"  meditated  the  Lay  Figure,  "there  may 
be  hardly  the  need  for  it  that  you  think.  When 
one  visits  a  foreign  country  for  the  first  time,  one  is 
generally  struck  by  the  harmony  —a  harmony 
covering  all  styles  and  periods  which  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  town  displays  when  viewed  as  a  whole. 
I  have  sometimes  felt  a  suspicion  of  something  of 
the  same  sort  in  our  British  cities,  when  returning 
to  their  grateful  dinginess  after  a  long  absence. 
We  are  hardly  far  enough  away  from  our  age  to 
criticise  it  ;  or  from  t)ur  country  to  tell  how  it 
looks.  But  the  old  places  must  be  looked  after  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  really  valuable  institution  if  we 
could  have  a  Society  for  the  Education  of  Deans 
and  Chapters  in  Elementary  Taste.  The  tombs 
they  erect  or  allow  to  be  erected  are  driving  away 
all  the  ghosts.^' 

The  Lav  Figure. 
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[can  f deques  Heniier 


HE  WORK  OF  JEAN 
JACQUES  HENNER.  BY 
FREDERIC    LEES. 


There  was  born  of  humble  peasant 
parents  in  1829  at  Bernwiller,  a  small 
village  in  Alsace,  in  the  Arrondissement  of  Belfort, 
a  boy  who,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  at  which 
children  generally  show  signs  of  an  intelligent 
awakening  of  the  faculties,  was  ever  busy  with  a 
pencil.  It  appeared  to  be  as  necessary  for  him  to 
draw  his  rude  figures  as  to  eat  or  to  sleep ;  to  be 
perfectly  happy  and  contented  with  the  good  people 
of  Bernwiller,  he  must  feel  a  pencil  between  his 
fingers  and  have  some  image  before  his  eyes  or  in 
his  brain  to  represent  upon  paper. 

Little  Jean  Jacques  Henner  was  placed  under 
the    care    of   M.   Charles    Gontzwiller,  a  drawing- 
master   at    the   Altkirch  College,  two   miles  from 
Bernwiller.     M.    Gontzwiller   has   told    us    in    his 
"  Souvenirs  of  Alsace"  of  his  pupil's  early  life,  how 
"  he  joyfully  walked,  his  satchel  upon  his  back,  the 
rather  long  distance  wliich    separated   the  village 
from  the   school."     "  But,   so   as   not   to   tire   him 
needlessly,"   continues  the 
author  of  that  most  charm- 
ing    book,     "  his     parents  p""'     . 
boarded  him  with  a  baker 
named     Landwerlin,     who 
wore  a  green  coat  (after  the 
fashion  of  the  French)  and 
short  breeches,  and  whose 
excellent  wife  dressed  her-  ; 
self   in    Louis  XV.   style : 
bodice  and    skirt    of    shot 
silk,  silk  gloves  reaching  to 
the    elbow,    small  embroi- 
dered velvet  bonnet  covered 
with    little    gold    sequins, 
which  forms  the  hebdoma- 
dal headdress  of  well-to-do 
Alsasian  women  and  which 
are  to  be   seen  nowadays 
only  in  museums.      Little 
Henner  became  the  spoilt 
child  of  these  two  good  old 
people,    whose  patriarchal 
life  calls  to  mind  that  of 
Darby    and    Joan."     After 
the   death   of    his    father, 
young  Henner  left  Altkirch 
for    Strasburg,    where     he 
learnt  the  first  elements  of 
painting.      When   he    had            stu 
•Will.  No.  So.  — NovEMBEK,   iSgg. 


made  a  certain  amount  of  progress  he  left  there  for 
Paris  to  enter  Drolling's  studio,  which  he  had  to 
leave,  however,  after  a  certain  time,  being  unable, 
possessed  as  he  was  of  little  money  save  what  his 
mother  had  given  him  and  a  subvention  from  the 
Conseil-general  of  the  Haut-Rhin,  to  pay  for  his 
tuition.  He  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  mother's  death  in  1857  painted  por- 
traits of  the  people  in  the  district  for  whatever  he 
could  get  for  his  work,  very  much  in  the  same  way 
that  Turner  did  landscapes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bushy  for  half-a-crown  and  his  supper. 

The  death  of  his  mother  broke  any  ties  which 
bound  the  young  painter  to  his  birthplace,  so, 
leaving  fur  Paris,  he  entered  the  Ecole  des 
]5eaux-Arts.  While  working  there  from  the  living 
model  he  did  a  considerable  amount  of  copying 
in  the  Louvre,  where  the  works  of  Giorgione 
and  Rembrandt  in  particular  had  an  attraction 
fur  him.  But  he  did  not  long  remain  at  the 
Fcole.  He  entered  M.  Cabat's  studio.  And 
when  in  1S5S  the  subject  for  the  picture  for  the 
I'lix  de  Rome  was  Adam  and  Eve  Finding  the 
ptodv  of  .■\hel,  we   find    him   entering   the  competi- 
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tion  and  with  very  little  difficulty  carrying  off  the 
prize,  as  had  been  predicted  by  Horace  Vernet,  the 
manager  of  the  then  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  who  saw 
how  particularly  suited  was  the  religious  subject  in 
question  for  the  special  talent  of  the  young  painter. 

Henner  went  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  1858, 
and  remained  there  until  1864  in  company  with 
several  others  —  Jules  Lefebvre  and  Benjamin 
Ulmann  among  the  number  —  some  of  whom 
were  destined,  like  himself,  to  become  celebrated 
artists  in  after  life.  This  Italian  period  was  of 
great  importance  in  Henner's  art  education.  He 
was  already  preoccupied  with  the  grandeur  of  art. 
with  respect  for  his  calling ;  he  was  dreaming 
during  those  visits  to  Naples  of  painting  great 
pictures,  and  he  did  actually  paint  a  fine,  if  not 
a  great,  picture — his  Suzanne  au  Bain,  now  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  which  was  sent  to  the  1S65 
Salon.  He  had  an  eye  for  nothing  but  beautiful 
objects  which  he  could  depict  upon  canvas. 
"  Figurez-vous  ces  villages  si  pittoresques,"  he 
writes  to  his  old  drawing-master,  M.  Gontzwiller, 
"  ou  vieilles  femmes,  jeunes  filles,  enfants  et  tous 
semblent  etre  faits  pour  etre  peintes.  Les  plus 
gracieuses  d'entre  ces  femmes  (et  elles  se  connais- 
sent  en  pittoresque)  viennent  vers  nous  quand  elles 
nous  voient  arriver  avec  nos  boites  a  couleurs  et 
ncjus  disent  :  '  Sigiior,  sigiior,  voulez-vous  faire 
mon  portrait  ?  '  " 

Young  Henner  wrote  quite  a  number  of  letters 

to    M.   Gontzwiller,   who  has  published    some    of 

them  in  his  book,   "  Le  Musee  de  Colmar-Martin 

Schongauer  and  his  School,"  in  the  form  of  notes, 
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and  these  letters  are  of 
infinite  value  to  the  bio- 
grapher of  this  artist's  life. 
Many  are  the  subjects 
upon  which  he  touches,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Venetian 
school  of  colourists,  for 
whom,  thus  early  in  his 
career,  he  had  a  great  love. 
Formerly,  he  says  in  the 
letter  in  question,  he  be- 
lieved the  effect  could  be 
obtained  by  the  contrast 
of  black  and  white,  and 
he  exclaims  :  "  If  you  only 
knew  how  all  the  studies 
which  I  did  before  going 
to  Venice,  those  even  which 
I  did  at  the  commencement 
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of  the  journey,  are  earthy 
and  leaden !  It  is  only 
really  at  \'enice  that  I  have  been  struck  with 
all  the  resources  of  the  palette  of  this  school  of 
colourists."  And  in  the  same  letter  he  tells  what 
nights  and  days  of  discouragement  he  has  had, 
and  how  M.  Flandrin  has  told  him  that  this  is 
necessary.  "  Sometimes  I  pass  charming  moments 
with  him,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  painter.  "  He 
often  comes  to  see  me  in  my  studio.  He  is  ex- 
cellent towards  me.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  and  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  approach  this 
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illustrious  painter  and    to    profit  by  the  splendid 
lessons  which  issue  from  his  mouth." 

In  looking  back  to  those  days  of  study  in  Italy 
one  is  struck  with  the  steady  progress  which  M. 
Henner  made  in  his  art.  The  criticism  passed  by 
authoritative  writers  on  art  from  i860  onwards,  on 
his  pictures  sent  from  Rome,  makes  interesting 
reading  nowadays.  With  the  exception  of  two  of 
these  works,  Baigneure  endormi  and  Suzanne  au 
Bain,  his  very  early  work  was  not  highly  spoken  of, 
owing  to  a  certain  mollesse  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  most  young  men  who  are  feeling  their  way. 
Notwithstanding  this  his  work  commenced  to  attract 
much  attention,  and  upon  his  return  to  Paris  from 
Rome  it  was  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to  be 
given  a  good  place  at  the  annual  exhibitions. 

In  1867  we  find  him  mentioned  side  by  side  with 
ancient  or  contemporary  masters  whose  works  are 
engraved  and  published  by  Goupil.     He  had  com- 
menced to  paint  those  beautiful  nude  female  forms 
for  which  he  is  now  deservedly  famous,  and  he  was 
quickly  making  a  reputation  for  himself  as  a  por- 
trait-painter.    The  fine  Bib/is  was  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  in  1867  ;  there  was  a  striking  portrait  in  the 
exhibition  for  the  following  year,  and  in  the  1S69 
Salon  was  a  study  entitled  Une  Femme  Couchee,  a 
picture  of  a  nude  woman  stretched  upon  a  divan 
covered  with  black  cloth,  which  was  distinguished 
by  the  delicacy  of  its  drawing.     As  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  mention  all  the  works  which  this 
painter  has  done  since  those  early  days,  I  propose 
to  mention  a  selection  only,  the  most  important, 
which  have  been  exhibited  down  to  last  year, when 
he  was  accorded  the  medaille  d'honneur  for  his 
Levite  d'Epkraim,  the  study  for  which  has  been 
reproduced  in  colour  by  permission  of  the  artist 
to  accompany  these  words.     Those  works  include 
Idylk,  1872,  a  picture  of  great  charm  representing 
two  nude  figures,  one  sitting  near  a  fountain,  the 
other  upright  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  playing  a  flute  ; 
Le  Magdekine,  1878,  the  best  work  of  the  year; 
Le    Christ  Mort,   1879 ;  Saint  Jerome   dans   le 
Desert  and  La  Source,   1881  ;  Jeune  Religieuse 
and   La  Liseuse,  1883,  the  year  in  which   Mr. 
Whistler  exhibited  the  portrait  of  his    mother ; 
Fabiola  and  La  Madeleine,  1885  ;  Salome,  1887  ; 
Portrait  de  Marc  Miclos  and  Melancolie,  1890. 
And  to  this  representative  list  of  works  I  would 
add  the  portrait  of  himself  which  he  painted  in 
1S75,  and  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Uffizi 
at  Florence. 

Passing  in  review  Henner's  best  works  one  after 
the  other,  we  notice  that  he  has  rarely  painted  any 
picture  which  is  more  than  a  study.     But  what 
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admirable  studies  his  pictures  are  !  In  his  Ldylles 
he  reminds  us  of  Giorgione  of  the  Concert  Cham- 
pitrc,  revealing  himself  an  excellent  colourist  and 
so  correct  a  draughtsman  that,  as  M.  Sully  Prud- 
homme,  the  poet,  has  said,  "  devant  une  figure  de 
ce  peintre  on  pourrait  prendre  un  pain  de  glaise  et 
la  copier  en  relief  tout  entiere  sans  y  rencontrer  la 
moindre  lacune  de  modele."  He  delights  to  paint 
that  late  hour  of  the  day  when  the  green  of  the 
trees  has  taken  the  appearance  of  black  and  the 
flesh  becomes  white,  when  everything  expresses 
calm  and  poetry.  His  flesh  painting,  by-the-bye,  is 
always  good,  and  when  I  say  that  he  advises  students 
to  study  the  work  of  Velasquez  and  Titian  it  will  be 
understood  where  he  has  learnt  that  part  of  his  art. 
At  the  great  Morgan  sale  in  New  York  in  1866,  two 
small  Nymphes\yj  M.  Henner  sold  for  1 1,000  francs 
and  1 6,000 francs,  and  Fabiola  fetched  2 1 ,500  francs. 
La  Source  was  wanted  by  two  bidders.  One  of  them, 
Mr.  Gibson,  owner  of  a  fine  gallery  at  Philadelphia, 
said  after  the  sale  that  he  would  have  given  some 
thousands  of  dollars  more  than  he  had  bid  for  the 
picture,  but  he  knew  his  rival  intended  to  have  the 
work  at  all  cost.  The  picture  fetched  53,000  francs, 
and  was  purchased,  if  I  remember  rightly,  either  by 
Mr.  Smith,  manager  of  a  Montreal  bank,  or  by  Mr. 
Crocker,  the  well-known  Californian  millionaire. 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE 
SKETCH-BOOK   OF 
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The  clever  artist,  leaves  from  whose 
sketch-book  are  here  illustrated,  is 
well  known  to  readers  of  The  Studio, 
and  needs  no  formal  introduction  here. 
Rouen  has  probably  been  painted  and 
sketched  and  described  more  than 
almost  any  other  city  in  France  or 
elsewhere,  yet  the  great  variety  ot 
charming  motives  that  it  offers  to 
painters  seldom  fails  to  supply  fresh 
inspirations.  Beauty  of  form  and 
light  and  shade  being  even  more 
noticeable  than  beauty  of  colour,  the 
o-rand  old  city  has  endless  attractions 
for  the  black-and-white  artist.  The 
churches  and  public  buildings  will,  no 
doubt,  remain  intact  for  the  enchant- 
ment of  many  a  future  generation,  but 
those  who  wish  to  note  the  old-time 
domestic  architecture  should  record 
their  impressions  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  for  the  fine  romantic 
houses,  faced  with  timber  and  slates 
and  enriched  with  carving,  are  fast 
disappearing  before  the  pickaxe  of 
the  advocates  of  "  betterment." 
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RTISTS'  TREASURES.  No.  i. 
—MR.  E.  A.  WATER  LOW'S 
COLLECTION.  BY  A.  L. 
BALDRY. 

A.MONG  all  the  pursuits  of  the  modern 
man  there  is  none  which  reveals  so  plainly  his 
individual  preferences  and  personal  taste  as  his 
ambition  to  surround  himself  with  artistic  objects. 
The  desire  to  possess  works  of  art  is  almost  uni- 
versal. In  some  form  or  other  it  influences'  every 
civilised  being,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  it 
governs  all  classes  of  society.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  expressed  varies  surpris- 
ingly. Some  men  collect  on  a  regular  system,  and 
aim  at  something  like  a  complete  representation  of 
one  particular  class  of  art  effort.  Their  choice  is 
subject  to  almost  scientific  rules,  carefully  limited, 
and  narrowed  by  a  rigid  specialism  into  a  groove 


that  allows  no  change  oi  direction.  Others  range 
over  a  wider  field,  striving  to  summarise  the  art  of 
many  schools  and  caring  little  for  congruity  of  idea 
so  long  as  they  can  boast  of  the  possession  of  works 
by  artists  of  note  and  popularity.  A  few  only  make 
their  collecting  a  reflection  of  a  true  aesthetic  belief, 
and  steer  a  middle  course  between  specialism  and 
incoherence.  They  are  guided  by  personal  taste,  by 
a  desire  to  possess  those  things  that  have  artistic 
excellence  of  a  rare  type ;  and  they  set  more  store 
by  beauty  of  result  in  the  works  they  choose 
than  by  the  fact  that  these  works  illustrate  the 
achievement  of  famous  craftsmen. 

Of  this  last  class  of  collectors  perhaps  the  best 
instances  are  to  be  found  among  artists  themselves. 
Many  of  the  men  who  follow  art  as  a  profession 
take  a  keen  pleasure  in  the  acquisition  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  fellow-workers,  and  are  enthusias- 
tically interested  in  every  kind  of  art  that  expresses 
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a  sincere  and  intelligent  understanding  of  sound 
principles.  They  collect  with  no  idea  of  gaining  a 
reflected  glory  from  the  splendour  of  the  treasures 
that  they  may  mass  together,  and  without  any  in- 
tention of  posing  as  liberal  patrons  with  a  mission 
to  encourage  the  younger  men.  Their  desire  is 
rather  to  have  about  them  examples  of  good  work, 
things  that  they,  with  their  expert  knowledge  of 
technical  practice,  recognise  as  revelations  of  more 
than  ordinary  enlightenment  and  as  records  of  skill 
that  is  definitely  out  of  the  beaten  track.  .Such 
possessions  appeal  to  them  quite  as  much  as  object 
lessons,  as  they  do  by  reason  of  the  charm  that 
attaches  to  all  happy  statements  of  a  brilliant 
Eesthetic  conviction. 

For  this  reason  an  artist's  collection  will  generally 
be  found  to  consist  of  things  that  other  artists  have 
done  to  please  themselves,  of  instances  of  successful 
experiment,  or  of  records  of  fortunate  conceptions 
set  down  in  that  significant  shorthand  which  the 
worker  uses  to  make  intelligible  the  ideas  that 
seem  to  him  to  be  worthy  of  preservation.  The 
artist  has  a  preference  for  sketches,  for  the  notes 
that  record  the  birth  of  a  great  idea  or  those  earlier 
stages  in  its  evolution  which  retain  its  first  fresh- 
ness as  yet  untainted  by  any  labour  to  make  its 
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meaning  obvious  to  the  unprofessional  intelligence. 
Slightness  of  execution  or  absence  of  mere  surface 
elaboration  do  not  strike  him  as  deficiencies  in  a 
work  of  art,  or  as  making  less  valuable  the  avowal 
of  an  artistic  creed  ;  if  anything,  they  enhance  in 
his  eyes  the  charm  of  each  example,  for  they  are 
to  him  proofs  indisputable  that  he  has  before  him 
the  outspoken  record  of  a  faith  that  has  not  been 
weakened  by  any  concessions  to  the  unbeliever. 
A\'hatever  may  be  the  manner  in  which  these  things 
find  their  way  into  an  artist's  house — whether  he 
buys  them,  or  acquires  them  by  exchange  with  his 
friends,  or  receives  them  as  gifts — the  result  is 
almost  always  the  same,  that  he  is  surrounded  by 
art  that  is  pure  and  unaffected.  The  fact  that  in 
such  a  gathering  the  exhibition  picture  rarely 
appears  is  scarcely  accidental ;  it  is  really  a  piece 
of  evidence  that  goes  far  to  prove  how  much  more 
the  worker  enjoys  the  moments  of  freedom  in 
which  he  need  strive  only  to  satisfy  himself  than 
those  longer  periods  of  labour  in  which  he  is  pre- 
paring what  the  public  demands  of  him. 

A  very  excellent  idea  of  the  general  principle  by 
which  artists  are  influenced  in  their  choice  of  the 
works  of  art  that  they  find  pleasure  in  possessing 
may  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  such  a 
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collection  as  that  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterlow,  A.R.A. 
His  walls  are  hung  with  paintings  and  drawings 
that  have  been  plainly  selected  with  no  little  care, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  prejudice  in 
favour  of  any  one  class  of  production. 

He  has  ranged  about  with  true  catholicity,  and 
has  impartially  recognised  the  merit  of  men  who 
represent  very  different  standpoints  in  artistic 
expression.  Equal  prominence  is  given  to  figure 
pictures,  portraits,  and  landscapes,  to  oil  paintings, 
water-colours,  and  drawings  in  chalk  or  pen  and 
ink,  and  the  only  thing  that  is  common  to  them  all 
is  a  touch  of  inspiration  which  suggests  that  in 
each  example  the  mind  and  hand  of  the  executant 
have  been  in  perfect  accord,  and  no  hesitation  as  to 
what  he  wished  to  set  down  has  hampered  him  in 
the  revelation  of  his  real  self.  The  art  is  all  spon- 
taneous and  sincere  throughout,  as  frank  in  its 
intention  as  it  is  direct  in  its  technical  accomplish- 
ment, and  no  discordant  note  of  affectation  mars 
its  complete  agreement. 


Among  the  most  interesting  of  all  Mr.  Waterlow's 
possessions  are  the  sketches  by  G.  J.  Pinwell.  Of 
these  there  are  four  or  five,  mosdy  slight  notes  for 
pictures  or  rapid  records  of  incidents  in  modern 
life.  The  most  important  is  the  oil  sketch.  The 
Eiu/ia/i/t'd Prince,  an  excellent  instance  of  his  ima- 
ginative treatment  of  a  romantic  subject.  It  is 
notable  especially  for  its  strength  and  decision,  and 
for  the  sense  of  character  in  the  freely-handled 
figures.  The  pose  of  the  girl  who  sits  in  the  fork 
of  the  tree  and  listens  carelessly  to  the  talk  of  the 
not  very  prepossessing  prince  is  most  happily  ren- 
dered, and  there  is  a  curious  amount  of  dramatic 
suggestion  in  the  composition  of  the  group.  The 
same  dramatic  quality  makes  impressive  another 
sketch,  A  Danish  Lci;cnd,  a  hasty  but  yet  perfectly 
assured  first  rub  in  of  an  ambitious  picture.  Pro- 
minent in  tlie  foreground  is  the  figure  of  a  girl 
seated  on  a  rock  beside  a  pool  shaded  by  trees, 
and  leaning  over  her  is  a  knight  in  armour  with  a 
shield   slung  on  his   back   and   flowers   wreathed 
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round  his  helmet.  Beyond  the  figures  a  swan  is 
swimming  on  the  pool,  and  the  background  is  a 
moonlit  sky.  No  colour  is  introduced,  the  design 
is  carried  out  in  a  monochrome  of  warm  brown, 
yet  the  hint  of  atmospheric  effect  and  of  the 
mystery  of  twilight  is  curiously  correct.  A  little 
composition  of  two  figures,  Paolo  and  Fmncesca,  is 
also  of  real  interest,  and  is  worthy  of  remark  as 
well  on  account  of  its  coincidence  of  general  design 
with  the  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts. 
In  the  London  Garden  the  faculty  which  Pinwell 
possessed  for  recording  with  few  touches  and  abso- 
lute economy  of  labour  the  salient  features  of  his 
subject  is  especially  well  illustrated.  The  motive 
of  the  sketch  is  trivial  enough,  but  its  exactness 
of  observation  is  beyond  question. 

More  detailed  than  the  Pinwell  sketches,  but 
yet  agreeable  in  their  ready  directness,  are  such 
little  pictures  as  Surprised  by  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas, 
and  TlK  Heath  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Brewtnall.  Mr. 
Seymour  Lucas  has  dealt  with  one  of  those  scenes 
from  the  domestic  life  of  bygone  centuries  that 
he  understands  so  well-a  tcte-a-tek  between  two 


young  people  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  an 
unwelcome  parent— and  has  painted  it  with  com- 
mendable vivacity  and  enjoyment  of  the  point  of 
the  story.     Mr.  Brewtnall  has  set  himself,  as  he  is 
apt  to  do,  to  depict  the  turmoil  of  nature  and  the 
effective    contrasts    of    a    vehement    atmospheric 
effect.      The  Heath  is  really  a  study  of  stormy  sun- 
set, with  wild  windy  clouds  hurrying  across  the  sky 
and   dark  trees  swaying  in  the  breeze.      A  small 
figure  of  a  traveller  on  a  white  horse  riding  along 
the  road  that  winds  over  the  moor  helps  to  make 
effective  the   sentiment   of  the  whole  design.     A 
fairer   aspect  of  nature   is   given   by    Mr.    G.    H. 
Boughton   in   his    Girls   Nutting,    a   fresh   sunny 
landscape  touched  with  the  warm   tints  of  early 
autumn,  and  delightfully  delicate  in  its  gentle  har- 
mony of  colour  ;   or  in  the  little  water-colours  by 
Mr.  J.  Aumonier,  and  the  late  G.  P.  Boyce,  which 
are  'included    among    Mr.    Waterlow's   treasures. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Cotman,  however,  like  Mr.  Brewtnall, 
enjoys  stronger  fare.     There  is  a  Sunset  by  him 
that  is  of  amazing  force,  a  study  of  dark  clouds 
half  veiling  a  flaming  sky  which  is  reflected  below 
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in  the  water  of  a  river  running  between  high  banks. 
The  effect  is  one  calculated  to  tax  to  the  uttermost 
the  energies  of  the  painter,  and  yet  it  is  well  fitted 
for  pictorial  representation  by  its  gorgeousness  of 
colour  and  deep  mystery  of  tone. 

With  these  more  fully  stated  avowals  of  artistic 
belief  are  associated  a  number  of  notes  that  are 
quite  appropriately  placed  in  the  house  of  an  artist 
who  is  himself  a  close  student  of  nature,  such 
examples  as  the  studies  of  cloud  forms  by  Vicat 
Cole,  the  vivacious  Study  of  Vessels  at  Sea  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Hayes,  the  exquisite  grey  sketch,  A  Dutch 
River,  by  Mr.  W.  L.  ^^■yllie,  the  study  for  The  Cast 
Shoe  by  George  Mason,  or  the 
frame  of  four  little  colour  blots 
which  represent  delightfully  the 
dainty  capacity  of  Mr.  Lionel 
Smythe.  Of  the  same  order  are 
Mr.  R.  W.  Allan's  Kirkwall,  with 
its  breezy  strength  and  richness  of 
colour,  the  low-toned  cottage  in- 
terior, A  Girl  Knitting,  Nezvlyn, 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Symons,  and  the 
romantic  composition,  fine  in  style 
and  unhesitating  in  touch,  by  John 
Varlev. 

Mr.  Waterlow  has  gathered  to- 
gether quite  an  array  of  portraits 
of  various  members  of  his  family. 
His  own  portrait,  painted  by  Sir 
Laurence  Alma-Tadema,  is  one  of 
the  best  efforts  ever  made  by  that 
able  artist  in  a  branch  of  art  that 
he  has  followed  with  much  success. 
It  is  commendable  especially  for  its 
vivid  realisation  of  the  character  of 
the  sitter,  and  for  the  easy  uncon- 
vention  of  the  pose  ;  but  it  is  also 
noteworthy  for  its  merit  as  a  piece 
of  texture  painting  and  on  account 
of  its  freshness  and  brilliancy  of 
colour.  Of  excellent  quality,  too, 
are  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Waterlow's 
mother  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker,  of 
his  wife  by  Mr.  W.  Holyoake,  and 
of  one  of  his  daughters  by  Mr.  A. 
S.  Cope  ;  and  in  the  drawings  in 
red  chalk  of  Miss  Elsa  Waterlow 
by  Miss  M.  MacDonald,  and  in 
pastel  of  Miss  Phyllis  Waterlow  by 
Mrs.  Adrian  Stokes,  there  is  real 
charm  of  manner  as  well  as  evi- 
dence of  artistic  capacity  beyond 
the  average. 

I  GO 


But  of  all  the  portraits  the  most  delightful,  and 
the  most  persuasive  by  its  beauty  of  treatment 
and  exquisite  appreciation  of  character,  is  the  full- 
length  of  Miss  Phyllis  AVaterlow  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
^\'aterhouse.  It  has  all  that  perfect  refinement  of 
style  and  sincerity  of  feeling  which  make  his 
pictures  incomparable  among  modern  canvases,  but 
it  is  marked  also  by  a  sense  of  the  grace  and  deli- 
cacy of  childhood  and  by  a  knowledge  of  youthful 
individuality  that  hardly  any  other  painter  of  our 
times  can  be  said  to  possess.  Not  the  least  of  the 
merits  of  the  picture  is  its  perfect  simplicity  ;  the 
reticence  with  which  the  whole  scheme  has  been 
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carried  out,  the  absence  of  accessory  detail,  and  the 
use  of  quiet  and  subdued  colour,  make  the  whole 
result  admirably  dainty  and  yet  completely  digni- 
fied.    The  demure  little  fisure,  in  her  long  white 


against  a  background  of  dark  blue  drapery.  Her 
pose  is  absolutely  without  affectation,  and  her  ex- 
pression utterly  without  self-consciousness ;  she  is 
simply  childlike,  and  her  graces  are  those  of  Nature 


dress   falling   in  straight  folds  to  her  feet,  stands      herself.     The  picture  can,  without  any  exaggeration 
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of  praise,  be  called  a  masterpiece,  and  if  it  has  a 
rival  it  is  only  among  the  best  canvases  of  such  an 
inspired  painter  of  children  as  Sir  John  Millais. 

This  list  of  excellent  works  by  no  means  records 
the  full  extent  of  Mr.  Waterlow's  collection.  He 
has  many  other  admirable  things,  the  pastel  drawing 
of  a  girl's  head  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Hughes,  for  instance, 
studies  by  Mr.  John  Parker,  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas, 
and  H.  S.  Marks,  and  drawings  in  black-and-white, 
and  designs,  among  which  are  conspicuous  a  typical 
piece  of  humour  by  Charles  Keene,  a  pen-and-ink 
drawing  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  one  of  the  series 
executed  by  him  to  illustrate  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
a  decorative  composition  of  youths  playing  football 
by  Mr.  E.  Buckman,  and  some  figure  studies  in 
black-and-white  chalk  on  brown  paper  by  Lord 
Leighton.  Nor  has  he  confined  himself  to  pictures 
and  drawings  only.  A  bronze  bust  by  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford,  and  another,  of  Lord  Leighton,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Brock,  stand  in  his  drawing-room  ;  and 
hanging  in  the  picturesque  entrance-hall  of  his 
attractive  house  is   one  of  those  bron/.e  panels,  a 


draped  female  in  low  relief,  which  show  so  well  the 
sound  sense  of  decoration  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  craftsmanship  possessed  by  Mr.  CI.  J.  Frampton. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  art  practice  illus- 
trated in  these  various  works,  there  is  common  to 
them  all  the  same  atmosphere  of  KSthetic  sincerity. 
They  show  by  their  pleasant  congruity  with  what 
care  they  have  been  selected,  and  by  their  general 
level  and  their  uniform  artistic  excellence  they  bear 
evidence  to  the  soundness  of  the  principle  on  which 
they  have  been  brought  together. 


B 


RITISH  DECORATIVE  ART 
IX  1899,  AND  THE  ARTS 
AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBITION. 
PART   II. 

Among  the  best  things  produced  this  year  are 
three  works  by  R.  Anning  Bell,  a  panel  in  coloured 
relief  representing  Mjcsic  and  Dancing,  a  triptych 
in  painted  plaster  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  two 
adoring  angels,  and  a  cartoon  for  a  double-light 
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windtjw.  'J'his  larlnon  is 
exquisitely  nindern  in  its 
tender  refmenient  (if  style, 
yet  a  pleasant  tcuirh  of  the 
naive  ages  of  faith  comes 
liack  to  us  when  we  study 
the  unaffected  ingenuous- 
ness of  the  little  boys  and 
the  beautiful  angels.  I'Vorn 
a  technical  point  of  view- 
attention  may  he  drawn  to 
the  skilful  and  uncommon 
use  that  the  artist  has  made 
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of  the  lead  lines,  liolh  uinight  and  horizontal,     ^^'e  see  no  room   for 
criticism  anywhere. 

The  panel  of  Music  and  Daiuiiii^  is  not  new  to  us  :  it  is  fortunately 
conceived  and  admirably  executed,  though  some  may  think  that  the 
drapery  falling  over  the  knees  of  the  seated  musician  drops  into  hard 
folds  too  much  like  those  of  the  curtain  behind.  But  the  design  is 
excellent,  the  general  sentiment  true  and  individual.  It  is,  however, 
in  his  triptych  that  Mr.  Anning  Bell  has  achieved  his  most  noteworthy 
success.  The  figure  of  Christ  has  a  restrained  pathos  and  impressive- 
ness,  and  there  is  thought  and  originality  in  the  decorative  treatment 
of  the  thorned  bush  growing  into  a  cross.  As  to  the  kneeling  angels 
in  the  wing  panels,  they  are  lovely  alike  in  form  and  colour,  for  Mr. 
liell  is  among  the  few  artists  in  England  who  understand  how  plaster 
should  be  treated  when  coloured.  Students  should  study  his  method, 
(■(iniiiaring  it  with  that  of  other  craftsmen  whose  painted  plaster  is 
often  not  flat  enough  in  relief  to  be  very  successful  work  of  its  kind. 
When  the  relief  is  not  flat,  as  it  is  always  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Anning 
Bell,  the  modelling  commonly  looks  lumpish  and  the  colouring 
aggressive. 

On  turning  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher,  to  whose  initiative 
the  art  of  enamelling  in  this  country  has  long  owed  so  nuich,  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  the  colour  is  as  gemlike  as  we  expect  it  to  be, 
and  that  the  artist  is  gaining  in  breadth  and  simplicity  of  style.  He 
is  still  greatly  attracted  by  mystical  and  religious  subjects,  as  the  silver 
cross  here  illustrated  bears  pleasing  witness.  The  subject  of  the 
picture  in  enamel  is  a  glorification  of  Christ,  who  rises  heavenward 
in  a  glory  of  brilliant  light,  while  those  who  pretend  to  follow  Him  fall 
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asleep.  The  chased  cross  itself  is  full  of  symbolism, 
which  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  Mr.  Fisher  knows  how  to  make  his  symbolic 
ornament  unobtrusively  decorative.  Perhaps  the 
base  of  the  cross  invites  criticism  as  being  some- 
what bald  and  heavy,  though  this  may  be  a  ques- 
tion of  opinion.  A  certain  heaviness,  too,  seems  to 
be  unnecessary  in  another  fine  piece  ot  work  here 
illustrated,  namely,  the  overmantel  in  wood  and 
steel,  with  a  charming  enamel  inspired  by  "  La 
Rosa  Mystica."  It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that 
this  seeming  defect  will  not  be  felt  when  the  over- 
mantel in  seen  in  situ.  It  is  impossible  justly  to 
criticise  it  away  from  the  surroundings  for  which 
it  was  designed  and  executed.     For  the  rest,  Mr. 


Fisher's  work  is  usually  thorough,  thoughtful,  and 
refined,  and  he  has  now  in  hand  several  pieces- 
which  carry  his  art  to  a  higher  level  of  achievement 
than  it  has  yet  reached. 

To  every  one  who  has  followed  with  interest  the 
record  of  Mr.  Brangwyn's  progress  as  a  painter,  it  will 
be  clear  that  his  appearance  in  the  domain  of  the 
applied  arts  was  a  fortunate  event,  for  he  has  always 
shown  in  his  paintings  a  strong  and  original  gift  for 
decorative  form  and  balance,  ^^'e  need  originality 
more  than  anything  else  in  modern  decoration,  and 
Mr.  Brangwyn  has  alwa)s  had  courage  enough  to 
encounter  the  hard,  ill-considered  criticisms  with 
which  the  new  and  individual  in  art  is  invariably 
received  at  first.     Wa   may   believe,   then,  that  he 
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will  be  as  true  to  himself  in  decoration  as  he  has 
ever  been  in  his  bold,  free  art  as  a  paiiitL-r.  He 
recently  brought  to  completion  a  room  for  wliich  he 
designed  everything,  and  the  illustrations  represent 
some  of  his  achievements  in  the  same  line.  The 
two  sketches  for  painted  panels  tell  their  own  simple 
tale  with  masterly  ease  and  skill,  and  the  screen  is 
really  a  screen,  and  not  three  paintings  framed  in 
wood.  The  colour  is  Mr.  Brangwyn's  own,  inde- 
scribably peculiar  and  attractive,  strong,  deep,  and 
— if  one  may  employ  the  word — retiring.  The 
flowers  are  put  in  with  a  wise  suggestiveness  of 
touch  which  an  impressionist  would  envy,  and 
the  dashing  realism  is  everywhere  sweetened  and 
subdued  by  a  very  tender  love  for  the  poetry  of 
nature. 

In  The  Studio,  some  months  ago,  attention  was 
drawn  to  Mr.  Brangwyn's  admirable  skill  as  a  de- 
signer for  stained  glass,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  that  this  phase  of  his  industry  is  not  repre- 
sented at  all  in  the  Arts  and   Crafts   Exhibition. 


We  venture  to  think  that  a  Society  which  aims  at 
encouraging  the  best  decorative  art  in  this  country, 
ought  really  to  take  pains  to  obtain  specimens  of 
all  the  finest  work  produced  by  the  ablest  men  ; 
and  we  think  that  the  Arts  and  Crafts  E.xhibition 
would  be  far  more  interesting  than  it  is  if  it  con- 
tained some  examples  of  Mr.  Brangwyn's  stained 
glass  and  also  oi  the  carpets  which  have  recently 
been  manufactured  abroad  from  his  designs. 

^Vhen  it  is  remembered  that  from  October  1898 
to  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  July  last  Mr. 
\\'alter  Crane,  President  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society,  filled  the  responsible  post  of  Principal  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Art  at  South  Kensington, 
and,  moreover,  that  he  took  a  most  active  part  in 
the  production  of  the  Masque  at  the  Guildhall, 
exploits  which  together  might  well  have  employed 
the  whole  of  his  energies  for  at  least  a  twelve- 
month, it  is  wonderful  how  much  of  recent  handi- 
work he  has  been  able  to  show,  and  that  not  in 
one  or  two  departments,  but  in  many,  in  no  case 
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evincing  any  signs  of  failing  invention  or  jaded- 
ness  from  overwork,  but  all  of  it  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  and  as  full  of  character  as  ever.  In  par- 
ticular, the  damask  table-linen,  depicting  the  five 
senses  within  a  border  of  woodland  animals,  and 
the  embroidered  portiere,  are  worthy  to  rank 
beside  any  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Crane's  artistic 
achievements.  The  portiere,  designed  for  his  own 
house,  was  executed  in  silks,  cotton,  and  gold  and 
silver  thread  on  blue  linen  by  Mrs.  Crane.  It  is 
divided  horizontally  into  three  unequal  parts.  I'he 
uppermost  represents  "  Luna  "  ;  in  the  middle  is  a 
figure  of  Mother  Earth  standing  with  outstretched 
hands  and  surrounded  by  a  circular  band  charged 
with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  and  below  is  the 
chariot  of  the  Sun.  The  greater  part  is  worked 
in  outline,  the  three  principal  figures  and  the  sun's 
off  horse  comprising  practically  everything  that  is 
carried  out  in  solid  embroidery. 

Three  cartoons  for  wall-papers,  recently  designed 
for  Messrs.   Jeffrey   of    Islington,   are  exhibited  at 


the  present  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  One 
is  entitled  Cockatoo  and  Pomegranates,  from  the 
units  on  which  it  is  based.  The  background  is 
pale  blue,  while  the  National  Eitiblenis  and  Day 
Lily  designs  are  drawn  upon  brown  paper.  The 
last-named  is  a  fairly  naturalistic  rendering  of  the 
beautiful  hemero  callis  fulva.  The  other  is  a  more 
elaborate  composition,  designed  a  propos  of  Queen 
Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee.  It  contains,  within 
rose-shaped  medallions,  representations  of  the 
three  patrons  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  treatment  is  unusual,  Mr.  Crane  having  de- 
picted all  three  alike  as  armed  knights  on  horse- 
back, with  heraldically  blazoned  trappings  and 
banners.  Drawn  in  gold,  the  outline  of  the  three 
figures  is  identical,  only  the  emblematic  details 
being  varied  to  suit  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and 
St.  Patrick  respectively.  The  main  growth  of  the 
pattern  is  a  dark  olive-green  stem,  budding  forth 
into  roses,  thistles,  and  shamrock  leaves. 

If  Mr.  Crane  is  not  always  happy   in  his  treat- 
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merit  of  purely  modern  subjects,  it  is  because  the 
mechanical  .'ippliances  of  nineteenth-century  civiH- 
sation  are  not  the  kind  of  things  that  lend  them- 
selves to  ornamental  design.  It  was  then  a  bold 
and  ambitious  feat  that  the  artist  attempted  in  his 
modelled  frieze  for  Sir  \\'eetman  I'ear.son's  house  at 
Paddockhurst,  Sussex.  The  subject,  Locomotion 
and  Transport,  is  illustrated  in  its  various  phases 
from  the  usages  of  primitive  man  to  the  motor 
vehicles  of  the  present  day.  The  frieze,  as  originally 
executed,  is  in  plaster,  cream-tinted ;  but  of  some 
of  the  subjects  Mr.  Crane  has  produced  replicas  in 
colour. 

Another  important  task  in  \vhi(  h  Mr.  Crane  has 
been  engaged  at  intervals  during  the  past  year  or 
two  is  the  title-page  design  in  four  languages, 
English,  French,  German  and  Dutch,  and  the 
ornamental  initials  for  a  large  picture  Bible  to  be 
published  shortly  by  the  Illustrated  Bible  Society 
of  Amsterdam.  A  large  cartoon  for  a  stained  glass 
window,  executed  by  Mr.  Sparrow,  and  erected  in 
iiS 


Trinity  Church,  Hull ;  some  new  title- 
pages,  itc,  for  the  re-issue  of  some  of 
the  famous  toy-books,  long  since  out  of 
print ;  and  a  vegetarian  bill  of  fare  may 
be  mentioned  among  others  of  Mr. 
Crane's  recent  designs. 

The  work  to  which  the  name  of  Mr. 
C.  R.  Ashbee  is  attached  ought  to  be 
regarded  less  as  his  individual  work 
than  as  that  of  tlie  Cuild  of  Handicraft 
in  its  collective  capacity.  For  between 
the  productions  of  Essex  House  and 
those  issuing  from  elsewhere  there  is 
broadly  this  difference,  that  whereas 
many  contemporary  artists  cause  their 
designs  to  be  carried  out  by  artisans 
working     under    them     and     implicitly 
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obeying  their  orders,  Mr.  Ashbee,  as  head  of  the 
Guild  founded  by  him,  seeks  rather  to  elicit  the 
potential  talent  of  the  workshop ;  his  responsibility 
being  comprised  in  general  supervision,  sometimes 
merely  in  advice  or  suggestion,  as  distinct  from 
absolute  dictation  ;  and  in  so  acting  he  claims, 
indeed,  to  be  fulfilling  in  its  most  literal  sense  the 
original  purpose  for  which  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society  was  called  into  existence.  The  Guild  of 
Handicraft  has  been  established  over  ten  years, 
long  enough  for  a  generation  of  craftsmen  to  have 
arisen  within  its  ranks,  many  of  whom  have  de- 
veloped into  experts  in  various  branches  of  indus- 
trial art.  In  short,  Mr.  Ashbee's  position  is  not 
that  of  an  isolated  genius,  whose  art  depends  on 

120 


his  personal  activity  alone  and  must  perish 
with  him  ;  but  he  has  achieved  the  feat  of 
raising  up  a  living  school,  imbued  with  the 
same  spirit  and  principles  as  himself — 
artists  to  whom  he  can  confidently  look  to 
hand  on  to  posterity  the  heritage  they  have 
learned,  under  Mr.  Ashbee's  guidance,  to 
value  and  to  cherish  as  it  deserves.  It  is 
not,  of  course,  to  be  pretended  that  they 
have  yet  inaugurated  a  fully  equipped 
organic  style  of  ornament  on  totally  fresh 
lines.  Even  Mr.  Ashbee  himself  would 
hardly  claim  to  be  more  than  feeling  his 
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way  towards   advance.     And  such  progress  as   is 
perceptible  among  members  of  the  Guild  is  easier 


of  attainment  in  the  minor 
and,  so  to  speak,  detach- 
able objects  such  as  jewel- 
lery and  certain  other  kinds 
of  metal-work  than  in  more 
monumental     objects     of 
cabinet-making.      To   be- 
come  competent   to    deal 
with    the    latter    craft    re- 
iiuires,     as     Mr.     Ashbee 
maintains,      quite      seven 
years    of   systematic  prac- 
tice ;  and  thus,  while  the 
artistic     aspect     of    their 
work  has  appealed  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  many  of  the 
metal-workers  of  the  Guild, 
other  problems    have   en- 
grossed those  employed  in 
( )ther    departments,    with 
the  result  that,  while  com- 
paratively   little    difficulty 
has    been   experienced  in 
developing    the    metal-de- 
signing faculty,    the   bulk 

of  the  furniture-designing  has  fallen  hitherto  upon 

Mr.  Ashbee  alone. 
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Some  pieces  of  furniture  under  notice  are,  then, 
exclusively   due  to   his    inception.      The  writing- 
cabinet  in  grey  oak  has  been  the  subject  of  not  a 
little  criticism,  and  may  on  that  account  be  taken, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  as  an  embodiment  of  more 
striking  qualities  than  the  remaining  examples.    To 
begin  with,  the  greyness  of  the  limewash,  which 
produces  much  the  same  appearance  as  weathering, 
is  a  novel  experiment  in  cabinet-work.     However, 
the   artist   contends    that, 
since  oak  left  in  its  natural 
state  does   not   retain   its 
original  properties  of  sur- 
face   unchanged,     it     de- 
mands some  kind  of  treat- 
ment to  keep  it  in  condi- 
tion.   An  oak  plank  bench 
or   table   one    may    scrub 
with  soap  and  water,  but 
in  the  case  of  fine  cabinet- 
work it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.     In  default  various 
processes  are  adopted,  as 
oiling,     fuming,     staining, 
polishing,    varnishing,     or 
even    painting  ;   in    which 
category  Mr.  Ashbee  holds 
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that  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  include  lime- 
washing.  Another  feature  is  one  to  which,  it  seems 
to  us,  exception  may  fairly  be  taken — viz.,  that  the 
legs  are  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a  skeleton  pier 
of  four  rectangular  shafts,  resting  on  the  corners  of 
a  square  slab,  which  itself  is  balanced  on  the  top 
of  a  round  ball  for  base.  This  form  of  support, 
reminiscent  as  it  is  of  late  smithing,  we  do  not  con- 
sider suitable  for  weight-carrying  in  cabinet-work, 
because  the  shafts,  conducting  to  nothing  corre- 
sponding underneath,  are  thus  without  any  appa- 
rent centre  of  gravity.  This  defect  might  have 
been  remedied  easily  by  the  insertion  of  a  central 
pillar  to  make  a  direct  bond  of  continuity  between 
the  superstructure  and  the  foot.  For  the  rest,  the 
rhythmic  proportions  and  the  straight  structural 
lines,  always  restful  to  the  eye,  impart  a  special 
attractiveness  to  this   as   also  to  the  other  pieces 
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surmounted  by  an  open  lat- 
tice-work book  -  rest,  which 
revolves  upon  a  dome  ot 
copper  gilt,  the  surrounding 
panels  being  ornamented  with 
enamelled  copper  discs. 

At  the  New  Gallery  are  two 
cases  of  metal-work  by  the 
Cluild  of  Handicraft,  consist- 
ing of  personal  jewellery  and 
silver  table  utensils.  Placed 
with  the  latter  may  be  noticed 
a  ship  of  copper,  with  gilt 
sails,  carried  out  under  tlie 
direction  of  Mr.  Ashbee  after 
a  sketch  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane. 
It  was  one  of  the  emblematic 
insignia  that  figured  in  the 
(luildhall  Masque,  in  which 
Mr.  Ashbee — who  himself,'  a 
few  years  ago,  organised  a 
masque  of  "  Narcissus,"  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  modern 
times — took  an  active  part. 

Concerning     the      sgraffito 


of  furniture  made  by  the 
Guild.  The  interiors  of  the 
grey  oak  and  of  the  maho- 
gany writing  -  cabinets  alike 
are  decorated  with  inlay  of 
tulip  pattern,  the  flowers 
being  carved  in  purple  wood 
relief.  The  metal  hinges  and 
fittings  used  in  the  above- 
mentioned  and  in  the  two 
green-stained  oak  cabinets  are 
a  notable  characteristic,  par- 
ticularly where  the  hinges 
form  metal  bands  completely 
encircling  the  case.  The 
background  of  buff  or  scarlet 
leather  showing  through  the 
perforated  ornament  of  the 
metal  is  extremely  effective. 
An  oak  lectern,  for  the  Churcli 
of  Horndon-on-the-Hill,  Essex, 
a  building  which  Mr.  Ashbee 
has  undertaken  to  repair  (not, 
we  trust,  to  "  restore  "),  is  of 
curious  design.  From  an 
octagonal  base,  resting  on  gilt 
metal  balls,  rise   eight   shafts 
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decorations  by  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner,  so  full  an 
account  appeared  in  The  Studio  of  April  last  year 
that  little  remains  to  be  added.  The  photographic 
reproductions  then  given  explained  the  plan  of  the 
ornamentation  of  All  Saints',  Ennisniore  Gardens. 
As  the  work  can  only  be  carried  on  as  funds  permit, 
about  one-third  of  the  nave,  to  speak  roughly,  is 
taken  in  hand  at  a  time.  The  easternmost  part  is 
already  done,  and   Mr.   Sumner  has  been  engaged 


THE   BLACK   CAT.         TOTTERY   PANEL 


this  autumn  upon  the  middle  division  of  the 
church.  It  is  proposed  to  decorate  the  western 
wall  with  medallions  representing  the  Days  of 
Creation.  The  whole,  when  finished,  should  afford 
an  instance,  not  only  of  a  complete  and  consecutive 
scheme  realised  from  end  to  end,  but  also  of  an 
artist's  triumph  over  the  disadvantages  of  a  most 
ill-favoured  and  commonplace  building.  Altogether 
apart  from  the  artistic  value  f)f  the  coloured  deco- 
rations, the  removal  of 
the  ponderous  e.xcres- 
cences  in  the  shape  of 
consoles,  pilasters,  and 
brackets,  which  serve  no 
structural  purpose  what- 
ever, is  in  itself  an  im- 
mense improvement,  and 
gives  the  church  a  scale 
and  dignity  which,  in  its 
original  state,  it  certainly 
could  not  boast. 

The  circles  here  shown, 
depicting  respectively 
Man  before  and  after  the 
Fall,  are  fitted  into  the 
spandrils  over  the 
columns  ;  while  the  up- 
right panels  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Christopher  be- 
long to  the  series  rang- 
ing on  a  line  with  the 
clerestory  windows.  The 
latter  are  arranged  in 
pairs,  and  Mr.  Sumner 
has  wisely  refrained  from 
placing  his  figures  in  the 
narrow  intervening  strips 
where  the  halation,  to 
adopt  a  metaphor  from 
photography,  would  pre- 
vent the  principal  objects 
being  seen,  but  in  the 
wider  spaces  of  unbroken 
wall  between  each  bay. 

The  ornamental  glaz- 
ing at  All  Saints'  (e.xcept 
that  in  the  apse,  about 
which  the  less  said  the 
better)  is  being  furnished 
by  Mr.  Sumner.  The 
windows  are  executed 
solely  wth  leading  of 
various  thickness  and 
Prior's     pot-metal ;       no 
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"  THE    HENCHMAN. 


POTTF.KV    PANEL 

BY    LEON    V.    SOLON 


painting  of  the  glass  being  employed  save  in  the 
case  of  human  figures,  where  a  clear  defining  of  the 
features  of  the  face,  hands  and  feet  is  indispensable. 
It  is  marvellous  what  rich  and  satisfying  results  can 
be  obtained  by  this  simple  process. 

As  the  outcome  of  considerable  experience,  Mr. 
Sumner  by  no  means  literally  follows  out  the  same 
method  of  sgraffito  which  was  originally  practised 
in  Florence  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  former 
masters  of  the  craft  seem  to  have  retained  always 
in  their  minds  the  idea  of  niello  or  of  engraving,  as 
is  manifest,  among  other  things,  by  their  use  of 
cross-hatching.  AVhereas  Mr.  Sumner,  accepting 
logically  the  conditions  of  sgraffito  as  an  art  of  dis- 
tinctive properties  of  its  own,  produces  by  means  of 
13° 


it  the  finest  effects  in  white  plaster  against  a  flat- 
tinted  background.  Again,  whereas  the  Italians 
used  to  lay  on  the  several  colours  successively 
one  over  another,  and  then  scrape  down  to  the 
required  stratum  for  each,  Mr.  Sumner,  by  care- 
ful planning  beforehand,  disposes  his  patches  of 
colour  as  wanted  on  the  same  surface,  so  that 
only  one  layer  has  to  be  cut  away  to  one  level 
throughout.  That  this  is  a  far  more  convenient 
system  of  working  goes  without  saying.  In 
sgraffito  no  haziness,  no  sketchiness,  is  permis- 
sible ;  no  trusting  to  the  adventitious  support  of 
colour  to  supply  initial  imperfections  of  form. 
Everything  has  to  be  bold,  clear,  and  decisive. 
Moreover  the  freedom  of  line  necessarily  attained 
by  rendering  every  stroke  of  the  entire  pattern 
with  a  knife  held  in  the  hand  gives  a  never-fail- 
ing vigour  and  freshness  to  the  work.  In  short, 
sgraffito  is  of  the  very  essence  of  pure  decoration, 
and  Mr.  Sumner  may  well  be,  as  indeed  he  is,  an 
enthusiast  on  its  behalf. 

Although  Mr.  Leon  Solon  modestly  describes 
himself  as  simply  a  potter,  with  no  mysterious 
professional  secrets,   it  is  clear  to  all   who  are 
acquainted  with  his  work  and  methods  that  the 
practice  of  the  craft  has  been  carried  in  his  hands 
to  a  high  pitch  of  advancement.     Nay,   one  is 
sometimes  inclined  to  wonder  whether  he  has 
not  contrived  to  make  too  much  out  of  it.    Who, 
for   instance,  would    ever   guess,  on  seeing  the 
elaborate  compositions  here  reproduced,  that  the 
originals  from  which  the  photographs  were  taken 
are  of  ceramic  ware  ?     The  Black  Cat  is  for  all 
the  world  like  a  pictorial  drawing  or  painting,  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  mystical  subject, 
Ave  Maris  Stella,  but  for  a  slight  indication  of 
relief  in  the  crests  of  the  waves.     Having  now 
discharged  our  conscience  by  acknowledging  that 
what  we  miss  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Solon's  is  any 
of  those  peculiar  attributes  which  should  stamp  it 
for  pottery  and  pottery  only,  we  are  free  to  indulge 
our  admiration  at  the  amazing  tour  deforce  he  has 
accomplished.    That  he  is  an  excellent  draughtsman 
no  one  who  has  observed  the  graceful  and  harmo- 
nious lines  of  his  Black  Cat  will  venture  to  dispute. 
And  this  dexterity  of  drawing  is  conjoined  with  a 
thorough   knowledge  and  mastery   of  the  potter's 
technical  processes.     Most  of  his  panels  are  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  several  processes,  Mr. 
Solon  being  scarcely  ever  content  with  adopting  one 
process  by  itself.     Thus  he  finds  he  can  obtain,  by 
laying  on  wet  coloured  slips  before  the  clay  slab  is 
dried,  certain  qualities  that  are  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  colour  employed  on  the  glaze.    Some  effects 
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in  the  two  panels  already  mentioned  are  produced 
by  firing  on  opaque  enamels.  In  the  Black  Cat 
the  faint  ornament  on  the  wall  behind  the  figure 
was  obtained  by  eating  away  the  glaze  partly  with 
acids,  and  then  rubbing  colour  into  the  sunken 
]xirts.  To  increase  the  brilliancy  and  harmony  of 
the  colours,  Mr.  Solon  generally  introduces  a  certain 
amount  of  gold  in  outline,  or  in  the  accentuation  of 
any  detail  that  may  be  desired.  In  a  panel,  After 
the  Shoiver,  a  different  process  is  adopted.  In  the 
latter  case  all  the  outlines  are  raised,  and  the  cloisons 
filled  with  transparent  colour  glaze.  The  Henchman 
is  a  severely  dignified  figure.  He  is  dressed  in  an 
early  si.xteenth-century  costume,  treated,  however, 
very  freely,  with  deep  blue  robe  and  white  and  lilac 
turban.  The  background  is  of  Persian  turquoise  ; 
the  details,  such  as  the  face,  hands,  and  em- 
broidery on  the  costume,  being  raised  in  opaque 
enamel,  white  and  tinted.  This  panel  again  repre- 
sents another  set  of  methods  :  for  Mr.  Solon  is  an 
untiring  experimenter,  and,  with  the  resources  at  his 
command,  is  likely  to  develop  to  its  utmost  capacity 
the  possibilities  of  the  craft  to  which  he  is  devoted. 
{To  be  continued.) 

STUDIO-TALK. 

{From  our  own  Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — A  generation  ago,  when  hun- 
dreds of  British  art  students  were  trying 
to  be  foreigners,  it  was  customary  to 
believe  that  art  should  be  cosmopolitan 
and  not  racial  and  national.  Each 
nation,  we  were  told,  ought  to  borrow  all  that  was 
best  in  the  esthetic  gifts  of  many  others  ;  then  a 
glorious  era  of  a  spiritual  free  trade  in  art  would 
have  an  immediate  beginning.  But  this  was  only 
cant.  The  influence  of  nationality  on  the  arts, 
often  so  subtle  in  its  effects,  and  sometimes  quite 
indescribable,  is  to-day  as  potent  as  it  ever  was, 
and  any  one  who  desires  to  study  one  of  its  most 
interesting  manifestations  should  certainly  visit  the 
Holland  Fine  Art  Gallery  in  Regent  Street,  where 
another  fine  collection  of  pictures  by  famous  Dutch 
artists  is  now  on  view. 


artist  as  he  worked  was  not  to  be  pretty  in  technique 
and  subject,  but  to  achieve  a  largely-seen  effect 
in  the  simplest  and  broadest  manner.  And  the 
result  now  and  again  is  surprisingly  good,  as  in  a 
view  of  Dordrecht,  by  the  late  J.  Maris.  As  to 
M.  Maris,  with  his  easy,  somewhat  angular  brush- 
work,  he,  too,  is  well  represented ;  and  so  are 
J.  H.  Weissenbruch,  A.  Mauve,  Alb.  Neuhuys, 
Th.  de  Bock,  Mesdag,  Kever,  and  Gerard  Muller, 
whose  flowers  in  pastel  are  pleasingly  original  in 
treatment.  There  is  also  a  pathetic  seapiece  by 
|.  Israels,  representing  a  fisherman's  wife  who, 
seated  with  her  child  upon  a  creel  on  the  shore, 
waits  in  listless  melancholy  for  her  husband's  boat 
to  return.  It  is  a  Dutch  rendering  of  Kingsley's 
song  :  all  is  grey  and  sinister  and  tragic  ;  we  cannot 
but  long  for  a  little  sunlight.  A\'here  is  the 
delight  in  life,  the  honest  happiness  and  good 
humour,  for  which  the  old  Dutch  masters  w^ere 
long  especially  famous  ?  Did  it  begin  to  vanish 
when  Holland's  seafaring  greatness  began  to  depart 
from  her,  so  that  fewer  heroic  ambitions  came 
from  other  climes  to  fire  the  imaginations  of  her 
thriftful  people  ?  However  this  may  be,  we  cannot 
but  take  delight  in  an  art  so  direct  in  method  and 
so  thoroughly  sincere  in  feeling. 


There  is  no  falling-off  in  the  quality  of  the 
works  exhibited,  and  once  again  we  are  struck 
by  the  plebeian  strength,  the  unaffected  melan- 
choly, and  the  fearless  sincerity  of  purpose, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  chief  and  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  modern  Dutch 
school.  We  feel  that  not  one  of  the  pictures  was 
painted  to  catch  the  rare  bu}er.     The  aim  of  each 


Among  the  pictures  of  which  we  are  speaking 
there  is  an  important  one  by  Sir  Laurence  Alma- 
Tadema,  a  nationalised  Englishman.  It  was 
painted  in  1862,  before  the  artist  had  broken  away 
from  the  dark  colouring  of  the  Antwerp  school, 
and  it  depicts  a  little  scene  of  medieval  warfare  in 
a  rocky  glade.  The  composition,  perhaps,  is 
rather  like  that  ot  a  prize  drawing,  but  the  spear- 
men surrounding  the  bullock-wain  on  the  right  are 
well  painted,  and  there  is  plenty  of  movement 
among  the  ambuscaded  troops  near  the  rocks  in 
the  middle  distance.  The  colour,  apart  from  a 
few  unobtrusive  cracks  in  the  white  bullock,  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  the  artist  was  only  twenty-six  years 
old  when  he  brought  this  picture  to  completion. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  draw  attention  to 
the  permanent  agency  which  Mr.  Montague 
Fordham  has  opened  in  Maddox  Street,  Regent 
Street,  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  best 
decorative  work  in  all  kinds.  His  first  exhibi- 
tion includes  some  beautiful  embroidery  by  Miss 
May  Morris ;  some  good  metal-work  from  the 
Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft;  some  striking 
colour-prints  by  Messrs.  Morley  Fletcher,  Sydney 
Lee,   and  J.   D.   Batten  ;  and  a  fine   chaHce   and 
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some  jewellery  designed  by  Mr.  H.  Wilson.  To 
the  same  artist  we  also  owe  a  memorable  little 
figure  of  Christ.  The  jewellery,  so  it  seems  to 
us,  shows  a  trace  of  French  influence,  but  the 
chalice  and  the  figure  of  Christ  suggest  no  other 
work.  For  the  rest,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Montague  Fordham  will  be  as  helpful  to  crafts- 
men as  the  literary  agent  has  been  to  many  writers 
of  eminence.  Thus  far,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  his 
enterprise  has  been  more  hopeful  than  he  antici- 
pated.    It  deserves  to  succeed. 


The  Church  Congress,  anxious  for  a  little  amuse- 
ment, has  had  this  autumn,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  its  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition.  The 
Bishop  of  London,  when  he  opened  it  at  the 
Imperial   Institute,    told   his   hearers    that    in    the 


matter  of  art  the  Church  had  always  been  supreme. 
He  forgot  that  some  of  the  greatest  painters,  rang- 
ing from  Titian  to  Rubens,  and  from  Rembrandt 
to  Turner,  were  not,  are  not,  in  any  sense  religious 
artists.  And  nothing  is  gained  by  giving  expres- 
sion to  exaggerated  dogmatisms.  We  are  all  eager 
that  the  Church  should  become  once  more  a  lover 
of  noble  architecture  and  a  patron  of  true  art,  but 
the  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition  did  not  prove  this 
year  that  religion  is  particularly  useful  to-day  as  an 
esthetic  influence.  The  most  charming  examples 
of  handicraft  were  to  be  found  among  the  collec- 
tion of  old  Church  plate,  some  of  it  earlier  than 
the  Reformation.  In  the  modern  exhibits,  with  a 
few  exceptions  here  and  there,  a  little  art  was  lost 
in  a  great  deal  of  pretentious  utilitarianism. 
Messrs.  Hardman,  Powell  &  Co.  had  some  credit- 
able metal-work,  in  which  we  seemed  to 
detect  the  influence  of  Pugin,  and  we  should 
mention  several  others  if  space  permitted. 


CHALLENGE   SHIELD  DESIGNED   BY  JOHN    WILLIAMS 

EXECUTED   BY    MEMBERS   OF   THE   ARTISTIC   CRAFTS 
DEPARTMENT   OF   THE     NORTHAMPTON    INSTITUTE, 
CLERKENWELL 
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In  his  handsome  challenge  shield,  which 
is  here  reproduced,  Mr.  John  Williams,  of 
the  Northampton  Institute,  Clerkenwell,  has 
made  a  successful  attempt  to  instil  into  his 
work  more  interest  than  is  usually  to  be  found 
in  articles  of  this  character.  The  shield  is 
three  feet  in  height,  and  is  of  hammered 
silver  throughout.  The  design  represents  a 
tree  with  fruits,  leaves,  and  shields  pendant 
from  the  branches.  In  some  parts  the  silver 
is  pierced,  showing  between  the  interlacings 
of  the  branches  plaques  of  turquoise  and 
blue  enamel,  and  upon  the  centre  of  each 
s(iuare  is  set  a  carbuncle.  The  background 
is  of  oak  stained  and  polished  a  very  dark 
ureen. 


The  windows  representing /cV;«  i?«//and 
U'af  Ty/er  were  painted  last  year  by  Miss 
.Mary  J.  Newill,  for  the  ingle  nook  of  the 
hall  of  a  house  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Crouch,  of  the  firm  of 
Crouch  and  Butler,  architects.  As  designs 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  agreeable  freedom 
from  convention  without  erring  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  unduly  pictorial  manner.  The 
necessary  restrictions  of  the  stained-glass 
method  are  well  understood ;  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  work  was  entirely  carried  out 
by  the  artist  herself  is  to  be  credited  not  a 
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little  of  the  completeness  of  the  result.  The  colour 
adopted  in  the  John  Ball  was  a  scheme  of  yellow, 
brown,  and  green,  and  in  the  Wat  Tyler,  blue, 
green,  and  red. 

LIVERPOOL.— There  is  something  very 
fresh,  unconventional,  and  fitting  in 
the  design  of  the  newly  completed 
church  for  the  Unitarian  Congregation 
of  Liscard— the  gift  of  Mrs.  W.  Elam  as 
a  memorial  to  her  late  husband.  The  architects, 
Messrs.  Ware  and  Rathbone,  have  very  success- 
fully produced  an  original  and  pleasing  exterior 
(in  white  stone  and  red  brick)  for  the  front  abut- 
ting on  the  main  road,  the  special  feature  of  this 
being  the  octagona  porch  standing  on  columns  and 
surmounted  by  a  steep  and  picturesque  turret  roof. 
The  angles  of  the  octagon  above  the  columns  are 
adorned  with  the  sculptured  figures  of  "  Medita- 
tion," "  Eloquence,"  "  Devotion,"  and  "  Music," 
representing  the  influences  connected  with  worship, 
the  sculptor  being  Mr.  Benjamin  Creswick,  of  Bir- 
mingham. These  figures  in  conjunction  with  the 
excellent  stone  carving  of  the  column  caps  display 
graceful  contours  from  all-round  points  of  view. 

The  well-proportioned  interior  with    its    single- 
span    open    roof   is    decidedly    satisfactory   in  the 


simplicity  of  its  design  and  arrangement.  The  wall 
surfaces  are  probably  intended  for  a  fuller  and 
richer  colour  scheme  such  as  would  enhance  the 
effect  of  the  furniture  and  fittings.  The  seating  for 
about  three  hundred  persons  is  stained  in  green. 
The  choir  benches,  communion-table,  and  pulpit 
are  all  of  oak  stained  green,  and  decorated  with 
painted  figure-subjects  by  Mr.  Bernard  Sleigh,  of 
the  Bromsgrove  Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 


Behind  the  communion-table  the  wall  is  decorated 
with  large  panels  of  "  Delia  Robbia  "  ware  executed 
by  Mr.  Harold  Rathbone,  the  subjects  shown  by  the 
accompanying  illustrations.  The  electroliers  hang- 
ing from  the  roof  are  of  beaten  copper,  very  suitable 
in  form,  and  not  over-elaborated,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Walter  Gilbert.  A  general  study  of  the  various 
details  of  the  building  conveys  the  impression  of 
very  careful  and  happy  collaboration  of  architect 
and  decorative  craftsmen.  H.  B.  B. 

BIRMINGHAM.— So  rapid  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  Corporation  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery  that  the  present  build- 
ings, considered  ample  fifteen  years 
ago,  are  to-day  so  overcrowded  that  it 
is  impossible  to  exhibit  many  of  the  art  objects  to 
the  best  advantage,  or  the  whole  of  the  permanent 
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collection  of  pictures  at  the  same  time.  Such  a  be  properly  exhibited.  The  series  of  loan  exhibi- 
state  of  affairs  is  bound  to  have  an  adverse  effect  tions,  held  every  autumn,  and  of  great  educative 
upon  the  success  of  the  institution.  Generous  value,  have  now  to  be  considerably  curtailed,  and 
citizens  hesitate  to  present  works  of  art  that  cannot      in  a  few  years  will  have  to  cease  owing  to  want  of 
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"THE   WISE   ANIl    roOMSII    VIRGINS  " 


l:V    \V.     I.     WAIN  WRIGHT 


room.  During  the  very  successful  loan  exhihitiim 
of  Turner's  works,  recently  closed,  many  of  which 
came  on  from  the  London  Guildhall  show,  the 
greater  part  of  the  city's  own  pictures  had  to  be 
stored  away  or  hung  in  holes  and  corners,  much  to 
the  regret  of  visitors  from  a  distance.  Happily  the 
townspeople  have  just  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a 
new  art  gallery,  or  some  considerable  addition  to 
the  present  building,  is  urgently  needed.  Whether 
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the  members  of  the  City  Council  would  have  lent  a 
willingear  to  this  demand  is,  however,  rather  doubt- 
ful if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  they  themselves 
are  just  as  much  in  need  of  new  offices  for  the 
various  overcrowded  departments  of  the  Corpora- 
tion :  and*  so,  gas  and  water  brooking  no  delay,  a 
new  art  gallery,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  provided  at  the 
same  time.  The  Council  has  gone  as  far  as  pur- 
chasing a  very  large  plot  of  ground    in    Edmund 
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Street,  facing  the  present  buildings,  .and  has  even 
consulted  Mr.  Aston  Webb  as  to  the  best  method 
of  fining  this  land  to  the  greatest  advantage  ;  so  that 
when  the  question  of  finding  the  large  sum  of  money 
necessary  for  architectural  purposes  arises  it  is  to  be 
lioped  that  the  ratepayers  will  plunge  their  hands 
into  their  pockets  without  too  much  grumbling,  and 
that  a  new  art  gallery  will  arise  worthy  of  the  city. 


The  permanent  collections  of  the  Corporation 
iiave  recently  been  enriched  with  a  number  of  gifts 
and  purchase.s,  the  latter  from  the  Bardini  and  other 
well-known  sales.  Among  the  former  is  included  a 
\ery  beautiful  example  of  Copley  Fielding,  a  water- 
colour  called  In  Arundel  Park.  Mr.  W.  J.  Wain- 
wright,  A.R.W.S.,  has  just  completed  the  commis- 
sion which  was  given  to  him  by  the  committee 
nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  over  which  the  city  was 
becoming  a  little  impatient.  The  artist  has  been 
slow,  owing  to  his  an.xiety  to  produce  something 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  gallery  of  his  native  city. 
The  picture.  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  is  very 
admirably  painted,  with  technical  qualities  of  high 


excellence,  fine  drawing,  and  great  beauty  of  colour. 
Some  of  the  critics  find  fault  with  the  composition, 
and  say  the  perspective  is  too  exaggerated,  while  the 
unusual  point  of  view  selected  by  the  painter  for 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  does  not  entirely  please 
others.  It  is  a  notable  work,  however,  and  criticism 
would  have  been,  perhaps,  less  keen  if  the  work 
had  been  completed  ten  years  ago. 


The  autumn  exhibition  of  the  local  Royal  Society 
of  Artists  is  better  than  usual,  and  the  incompetent 
amateur  is  much  less  in  evidence.  Among  the 
pictures  contributed  by  Birmingham  men  there  are 
several  of  real  excellence,  such  as  The  Lost  Sheep, 
by  ("harles  M.  Gere,  a  beautiful  landscape  which 
was  in  the  New  Gallery;  The  Stotir :  Summer 
Evening,  by  Moffat  Lindner  ;  two  charming  land- 
scape drawings  by  K.  (ktbriel  Mitchell  :  several 
small  canvases  by  J.  \'.  Jelley;  and  others  by 
\Valter  Langley,  Wainwright,  H.  H.  Sands,  Arthur 
J.  Gaskin,  and  OHver  Baker.  Among  the  other 
pictures  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  London  suc- 
ces.ses  of  this  and  the  last  few  years,  including  A 
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Dedication,  by  G.  F.  ^\■atts,  R.A. ;  Approaching 
Night,  by  H.  W.  B.  Davis,  R.y\. ;  landscapes  by 
Alfred  East,  A.R.A.,  and  David  Murray,  A.R.A.  ; 
The  Windmill,  by  Yeend  King  ;  Christ  and  the 
Magdalen,  by  Arthur  Hacker,  A.R.A. ;  and 
Arnesby  Brown's  very  striking  rendering  of  cart- 
horses, called  Labourers. 

PARIS. — "  The  Inn  of  To-morrow  " — 
such  was  the  subject  of  a  competition 
recently  organised  by  the  Societe 
Nationale  des  Architectes  de  France 
for  the  benefit  of  students  and  young 
French  architects  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-five  years.     The  idea  is  timely  and 
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original,  and  one  could  wish  there  were  always 
some  incentive  of  this  sort  to  be  held  out  to  the 
designers  of  our  houses  and  public  buildings. 
For  once  in  a  way  the  Society  has  shown  itself 
up-to-date,  instead  of  encouraging  the  servile 
imitation  of  the  past.  Unhappily  it  is  only  too 
clear  that,  with  the  development  of  means  of 
personal  transport,  in  the  shape  of  bicycles, 
pctrolettes  and  motor-cars  of  all  sorts,  the  old  inn 
of  our  fathers',  or  rather  our  grandfathers',  days 
has  ceased  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  modern 
times.  "  L'auberge  de  demain  !  "  I  doubt  if  it 
can  ever  be  made  more  delightful  to  the  lover 
of  the  picturesque  or  to  the  artist  than  the  old- 
fashioned  inn  of  bygone  days.  It  will,  I  fear,  be 
more  of  a  factory,  a  repairing  workshop  for  our 
new-fangled  engines  of  locomotion  than  anything 
else,  and  this,  it  would  appear,  had  been  foreseen 
by  those  who  framed  the  rules  of  the  competition. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  new  inn  will  not  be  so  ugly 
as  we  fear ;  modern  life  does  not  strike  us  as 
picturesque,  but  maybe  it  will  seem  so  to  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  The  ruins  of  a  fine  factory — 
if  such  a  thing  can  be  said  to  exist,  which  is  open 
to  doubt — may  possibly  offer  a  noble  subject  for 
landscape  treatment  to  the  painter  of  1999,  or  even 
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of  earlier  date.     Unhappily — or  happily  perhaps- 
we  shall  not  live  to  see  that  day  ! 


Le  Triomphe  de  la  Rtpublique,  by  the  sculptor 
Dalou,  lately  inaugurated  on  the  Place  de  la  Nation, 
must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  and 
imposing  pieces  of  public  statuary  produced  in  re- 
cent years.  Liberty  is  represented  erect  in  a  trium- 
phal car,  drawn  by  lions,  symbolising  Popular 
Power ;  Justice  and  Labour  march  on  either  side, 
and  Peace  and  Plenty  follow  in  their  train,  scatter- 
ing flowers  of  life  and  happiness  around.  It  is  a 
powerful  work,  full  of  lofty  inspiration,  and  with  its 
force  no  little  grace  is  mingled.  In  every  way  it  is 
worthy  of  the  master-sculptor  to  whom  we  owe  the 
l>as->xlicf  of  Mirabeau,  the  Delacroix  monument 
and  so  many  other  works  of  equal  beauty.  His 
Triomphe  has  occupied  him  for  no  less  than  twenty 
years,  from  conception  to  inauguration.  The  cast- 
ing alone  took  half  the  time. 


M.  Camille  Boignard,  a  very  young  artist,  full  of 
ability  and  imagination,  has  carried  off  the  prize  in 
the  competition  organised  by  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
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merce,  in  connection  with  the  diploma  for  next 
year's  Universal  Exhibition.  The  competitors 
were  very  numerous,  and  the  fact  that  M.  Albert 
Besnard  was  one  of  them  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
winner's  merit.  The  prize  was  10,000  francs.  In 
M.  Boignard  we  have  a  young  artist  whosa  career 
opens  with  brightest  promise. 


^^'e  have  pleasure  in  giving  on  page  137  a  repro- 
duction of  a  recent  work  by  M.  Fritz  Thaulow, 
entitled  La  Touraine. 


M.  F.  Jourdain's  etching  in  colours,  Le  CMle 
rouge,  reproduced  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  September 
number  of  The  Studio,  is  published  by  M.  Hessele 
of  the  Rue  Laffitte.  G.  M. 
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VIENNA.— At  H.  O.  Miethke's  Cxaller)- 
some  water-colours  by  Liebermann, 
Scarbina,  Dettmann,  and  a  collection 
of  paintings  and  dra\dngs  by  Hans 
Schwaiger,  were  recently  on  view. 
Schwaiger  is  an  artist  of  great  originality  and  humour. 
Living  as  he  does  in  a  remote  district  of  Moravia 
among  an  unsophisticated  peasantry,  he  has  all  the 
freshness  and  wholesome  vitality  of  an  independent 
nature.  As  an  illustrator  of  folk-lore  and  old 
legends  he  is  sometimes  quite  unique  in  colour  as 
well  as  in  design.  The  stories  of  giants,  goblins, 
and  mediaeval  "mysteries"  have  found  in  him  a 
most  ready  interpreter.  For  the  "  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin  "  he  composed  a  series  of  ten  illustrations, 
one  of  which  is  rei)roduced  herewith  (page  138). 
.Schwaiger  is  devoted  to  books,  and  Chaucer  is  one 
of  his  favourite  authors.  Two  of  the  illustrations 
h.cre  given  are  from  drawings  for  the  "Canterbury 
Tales."  W.  S. 

BERLIN. — In  ])lace  of  the  one  great  Ex- 
hibition opened  yearly  each  successi\e 
spring,  this  year  we  had  two,  the  old 
Academic  display  being  supplemented 
by  that  of  the  "Secession."  The 
formation  of  this  Berlin  "  Secession  "  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  these  columns.  Both  exhibi- 
tions revealed  the  fact  that  the  new  institution  has 
come  into  existence  none  too  soon,  for  it  is  ten 
years  behind  the  similar  society  in  Munich.  The 
older  exhibition,  which  is  by  far  the  larger  of  the 
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two,  was  quite  uninteresting  and  commonplace, 
while  the  newer,  though  small,  was  good  and  stimu- 
lating, and  from  the  very  outset  was  marked  by 
success. 


The  "Creat  Berlin  Art  Exhibition  of  1899" 
may  be  dismissed  in  very  few  words.  Among  the 
pictures  were  two  works  by  Leibl ;  numerous,  but 
not  specially  remarkable,  examples  of  Men/.el  : 
a  male  portrait  by  Lcnbach,  dated  1S9?,  dis]ilay- 
ing  all  the  master's  great  qualities,  which  arc 
lacking  unfortunately  in  se'.eral  of  his  later  works  ; 
John  Lavery's  splendid  jjortrait  of  a  lady  in  gre)', 
and  several  charming  landscapes  by  Sperl,  T'ritz 
von  ^\'ille,  of  Diisseldorf,  and  Hermanns.  In 
sculpture  we  had  Tuaillon's  new  work,  Dcr 
Sieger,  a  naked  youth  on  horseback,  wonderful  in 
its  masterly  modelling,  and  the  great  votive  statue 
of  Cardinal  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  by  the  Prague 
s"ulptor,  Myslbek.  Finally  we  must  duly  notice 
and  admire  the  special  exhibit  in  honour  of  the 
almost  forgotten  artist  Teutwart  Schmitson,  who 
died  in  1 863,  when  little  more  than  thirty  years 
old.  In  his  own  day  Schmitson's  works  aroused 
great  antagonism  by  reason  of  their  naturalism  ; 
but  for  years  past  several  of  his  pictures  ha^^e  been 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  his  memory  has  now- 
been  revived.  The  realism  which  repelled  liie 
people  of  forty  years  ago  is  by  no  means  distaste- 
ful to  our  modern  eyes,  with  their  better  training. 
We  see  here  beautiful,  rich-coloured  pictures  in 
which   the  movements  of  the  horse — his  general 
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and  favourite  subject  —are  represented  with  un- 
ciimmon  vivacity.  In  their  special  way  they  are 
the  best  things  that  liave  been  produced  in  Ger- 
many during  the  ])resent  century.  They  create  a 
iastinii;  and  a  most  ])leasuial)le  impression. 


Tlie  "Secession,"  with  its  350  exhibits  or  so  — 
plastic  and  graphic  work  combined  was,  as  I  have 
ah-eady  said,  a  small  (Hsplay,  as  we  reckon  displays 
ol  this  kind  nowadays.  It  made  up  in  quality 
what  it  kicked  in  quantity.  There  was  no  rubbish 
here  at  all.  The  little  galleries  were  simply  and 
most  artistically  decorated  with  a  \  iew  to  the 
effective  display  of  the  various  exhibits  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  newne.ss  of  the  Society  and  the  short 
time  at  its  disposal,  it  may  be  considered  that  all  that 
could  be  done  had  been  done  most  satisfactorily. 
It  was  a  very  happy  idea  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
( lermany's  three  greatest  artists.  Menzel  was  repre- 
sented by  .several  studies  and  by  a  wonderful  sketch 
in  oils  of  an  old  man  in  the  Rembrandt  style  ; 
Hocklin  sent  several  exhibits,  includ- 
ing one  of  his  early  landscapes,  a  new 
version  of  the  Centaur  carrying  off  a 
ll'iiwa//,  a  deeply  impressive  work 
entitled  Herlistslimmuug  and  some 
lovely  studies.  LeibI,  too,  was  admir- 
ably represented.  In  the  middle  of 
the  second  gallery  hung  his  notable 
picture,  Bauernpolitiker,  while  nume- 
rous studies,  portraits,  iSrc,  gave  a 
splendid  idea  of  his  genius,  and  enabled 
the  public  to  realise  his  greatness. 


S'I'OCRHOLM.  — The  artistic  world  of 
Sweden  is  divitled  into  two  distinct 
parties,  one  of  which  energetically 
claims  the  leadership  in  modern  art. 
As  early  as  1880  there  was  a  rupture 
between  the  old  school,  represented,  or  rather  pro- 
tected, by  the  Academy,  and  some  younger  painters, 
who,  on  the  basis  of  the  new  art  schools  of  France, 
wished  to  introduce  new  ideas  and  methods  into  the 
art  of  their  native  country.  The  result  in  regard  to 
the  organisation  of  those  different  parties  is  that  two 
societies  iiave  developed  side  by  side  in  Sweden, 
the  one  being  "The  Society  of  Swedish  Artists," 
the  other  "The  Brotherhood  of  Artists."  The 
first  named  principally  embraces  the  members  of 
the  Acadeni)-,  the  latter  are  "  The  0])ponents," 
among  whom  the  love  of  personal  ideas  and  methods 
rules  supreme. 

The  exhibitions  of  this  year  have  proved  that  in 
neither  of  these  societies  alone  can  one  get  a  full 
appreciation  of  what  esthetic  possibilities  the  North 
holds,  for  which  reason  it  is  much  to  l)e  regretted 


Max  Liebermann,  the  well-known 
I'.erlin  artist,  and  one  <jf  the  mainstays 
of  the  exhibition,  sent  his  charming 
picture  i]'aisc:iiihidi-/icn  in  Amsferdam, 
together  with  some  newer  work  of 
great  interest,  and  other  notable 
Berlin  exhibitors  were  Leistikow, 
Schultze  -  Naumburg,  and  Feldmann. 
Munich  was  worthily  represented  by 
Dill,  Habermann,  Stuck,  and  Ziigel  ; 
Frankfurt  by  Trijbner  and  Thoma ; 
Worpswede  by  Mackensen,  Moder- 
sohn  and  C.  Vinnen  ;  while  Volkmann 
and  Kalckreuth  worthily  represented 
Carlsruhe. 

(i,   G. 


BY    PROFESSOR    KRONBERC, 
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PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  F. 
BY  RICHARD   BERGH 


(By  permission  of  the  Editor  of ' '  Ord  och  Bild  ") 
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that  the  enmity  between  the  two  parties  should  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  prevent  one  of  them  from  taking  part 
in  the  Exhibition  in  Paris  next  year,  although  this 
party,  "  The  Society  of  Swedish  Artists,"  represents 
almost  three-fourths  of  the  Swedish  artists. 


The  respective  exhibitions  bear  witness  that 
interesting  personalities  in  both  these  societies  are 
striving  to  realise  their  ideals,  and  it  is  essential  to 
place  their  works  side  by  side  in  any  general  treatise 
on  the  art  of  the  North.  The  great  event  of  this 
year  was  a  painting  by  Count  von  Rosen,  who  never 
allows  his  art  to  suffer  because  of  the  historical 
motive  of  his  work. 

In  spite  of  the  long-nourished  idea  of  the  oppo- 
site party  that  Professor  Kronberg's  art  was  doomed 
to  oblivion,  they  were  nevertheless  obliged  to  own 
that  his  recently  exhibited  portrait  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman, reproduced  on  page  141,  proved  that  the 
deeply  studied  and  refined  art  of  this  genial  painter 
will  probabl)-  outlive  many  modes  d'liii  jour. 


Mr.  Gustaf  Ankarcrona  and  Mr.  G.  Hallstrom 
are  two  young  painters  possessing  interesting  per- 
sonal styles.  Through  the  medium  of  the  latter  a 
fair  future  for  Swedish  decorative  art  is  assured. 
All  these  painters  belong  to  "  The  Society  of 
Swedish  Artists." 


The  principal  members  of  "  The  Brotherhood  of 
Artists  "  are  gradually  becoming  known  in  Europe 
and  America,  the  name  of  Anders  Zorn  being  the 
most  prominent,  while  Prince  Eugen  is  now  their 
acknowledged  leader,  although  formally  belonging 
to  the  Academical  party.  Richard  Bergh  has  this 
year  exhibited  the  most  interesting  portrait  he  has 
yet  produced.  It  is  equally  good  in  characterisa- 
tion and  in  grace  of  line,  while  the  rich  full  tones 
in  a  sombre  key  are  set  off  against  a  background  of 
brilliant  red. 

The  able  exponents  of  interesting  personal  styles 
in  landscape  art,  Karl  Nordstrom  and  Nils  Kreiiger, 
have  reached  a  high  level  in  their  special  lines  after 
years  of  unceasing  labour,  and  in  spite  of  intense 
opposition.  Mr.  Carl  Larsson  has  completed  an 
admirable  work  this  year,  a  dazzling  gem  in  white, 
in  which  the  sad  face  of  a  convalescent  woman 
is  grand  in  its  truthful  expression  of  submissive 
suffering. 

S.  F. 


BRUSSELS.— The  great  official  Belgian 
Salon  was  held  this  year  at  Ghent.  As 
was  the  case  in  1895,  the  organising 
committee  did  not  confine  itself  to 
classing  and  placing  the  more  or  less 
interesting  works  of  Belgian  artists  of  established  or 
of  budding  reputation,  but  also  sent  special  invita- 
tions to  a  few  carefully  selected  foreign  artists.  By 
this  means  a  large  number  of  French,  Dutch, 
German,  English,  and  Scotch  works  were  brought 
together,  and  these  unquestionably  constitute  the 
chief  interest  of  the  Salon. 


Two  paintings  stand  out  prominently  from  among 
the  rest,  namely,  Fantin-Latour's  portrait  group. 
La  Lecon  de  Dessiii,  and  the  big  picture  by  Struys — 
Desespere.  The  first  of  these,  which  was  done  a 
score  of  years  ago,  is  one  of  those  strong  and 
simple  creations  which  impress  one  by  their  calm 
nobility  and  the  grave  harmony  of  their  execution. 
M.  Struys'  canvas  is  already  famous,  having  made 
a  triumphant  tour  through  Paris,  Munich,  and 
Brussels,  and,  seeing  it  again,  one  must  continue  to 
admire  its  bold  and  dashing  style. 


The  Brussels  painter,  E.  Motte,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  work  of  elementary  instruction  in  art,  under 
the  title  of  "  Une  Heure  d'Art ;  pour  aider  a 
I'education  du  peuple  et  de  la  jeunesse,  par  un 
Peintre  Flamand."  The  brochure  contains  a  simple 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  Eesthetics  and  a 
closely  condensed  series  of  "  tableaux  chronolo- 
giques."  Says  the  author,  by  way  of  conclusion  : 
"  May  these  few  pages,  hastily  written,  with  no  pre- 
tension beyond  that  of  being  useful,  help  to  spread 
a  love  of  the  Beautiful  in  the  heart  of  the  people. 
To  every  man  is  given  the  ability  to  perfect  him- 
self, to  improve,  and  the  regular  contemplation  of 
works  of  art  is  a  powerful  aid  towards  this  end. 
Let  the  people  become  worthy  of  governing  them- 
selves. Art  is  not  merely  the  privilege  of  the  few, 
it  is  part  of  the  common  heritage  of  humanity,  and 
speedily  to  attain  to  this  noble  inheritance  will  be 
the  lot  of  those  who  earnestly  desire  it.  Yes,  a 
noble  inheritance  it  is,  for  all  else  is  fleeting.  A 
few  vestiges  of  art  are  all  that  remain  of  the  history 
of  mankind  in  the  flight  of  the  ages."  F.  K. 


M 


I  LAN. — A  question  of  exceptional 
importance,  concerning  as  it  does 
our  most  famous  monument,  is  at  the 
present  moment  agitating  all  Milan. 
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The  Council  of  Administration  of  our  great 
Cathedral  has  begun  the  work  of  restoring  the 
facade.  As  every  one  knows,  the  existing  facade, 
which  was  constructed  partly  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  partly  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth,  is  not  altogether  in  accord 
with  the  general  style  of  the  building.  Accordingly, 
from  time  to  time  there  has  always  been  some  one 
to  bring  forward  the  idea  that,  were  only  the  means 
forthcoming,  a  nt^w  facade  ought  to  be  built. 


In  1 884  a  citizen  of  Milan  died  after  bequeathing 
his  property  for  this  purpose,  on  condition  that  the 
new  work  should  be  commenced  within  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  Thereupon  the  Council  of  Adminis- 
tration organised  its  famous  competitions,  which 
aroused  immense  interest  in  art  circles,  owing  to 
the  number  and  the  reputation  of  the  architects  of 
all  nations  who  took  part  therein. 


it  has  become,  as  it  were,  the  visible  history  of  the 
arts  throughout  the  ages.  It  would  be  unpardon- 
able, therefore,  wilfully  to  lay  a  desecrating  hand 
upon  the  Duomo,  to  attempt  to  modify  it  with  the 
idea  of  giving  it  that  unity  of  style  which  it  cannot 
possibly  possess.  

Moreover,  as  \he  facade  now  is,  so  we  have  seen 
it  and  learned  to  admire  it  and  to  love  it  all  our 
lives,  with  all  its  beauties  and  its  defects.  Time, 
too,  has  laid  its  colouring  hand  upon  its  stones  and 
invested  it  with  that  mysterious  harmony  which  no 
human  genius  can  replace,  should  any  one  be 
allowed  to  commit  the  crime  of  defacing  it. 


At  the  close  of  the  second  competition  in  1888, 
the  international  jury  selected  the  scheme  of  the 
young  architect  G.  Brentano,  who,  unhappily,  sur- 
vived his  triumph  but  a  few  months.  Thus,  owing 
to  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  funds  available  proved  to  be  quite  inade- 
quate for  the  purposes  of  reconstruction,  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  project  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  This  conviction  grew  still  more  strong, 
when  one  came  to  realise  that  after  all  it  would  be 
a  risky  thing  to  demolish  the  existing  facade,  which, 
even  though  it  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  great  edifice,  is  yet,  so  far  as  the  lower  part  is 
concerned,  a  genuine  masterpiece  of  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  architecture. 


Matters  had  reached  this  stage,  when,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  it  leaked  out  that  the  Administrative 
Council  of  the  Cathedral  had  decided  to  start 
operating,  and  scaffolding  was  speedily  erected  to 
begin  the  work  of  demolition.  On  this  consterna- 
tion became  general.  An  agitation  was  at  once 
set  on  foot  by  the  artists  of  Milan,  which,  assisted 
by  the  press,  spread  gradually  throughout  all 
classes,  and  soon  the  opposition  became  practically 
universal,  popular  opinion  being  altogether  against 
the  Cathedral  being  touched. 


This  great  monument  of  ours,  the  building  of 
which  occupied  so  many  centuries,  necessarily 
bears  the  stamp  of  various  ages,  the  traces  of  the 
many  generations  which  successively  bestowed  their 
labour  upon  it.  Each  period  has  contributed 
thereto  its  share  of  work,  for  good  or  for  ill,  until 
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We  earnestly  hope  the  well-nigh  unanimous 
opposition  to  the  project  will  induce  the  Council 
to  abandon  the  deplorable  scheme  they  ha^■e  in 
view.  The  agitation  will  be  continued  without  a 
moment's  relaxation,  and  we  trust  and  believe  there 
are  too  many  of  our  citizens  imbued  with  the  love 
of  art  and  of  old  monuments  ever  to  permit  this 
contemplated  barbarity  to  become  an  accomplished 
fact.  G.  B. 

REVIEWS    OF   RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Architectural  Association  Sketch  Book.  Third 
series.  Volume  III.  Edited  by  William  G.  B. 
Lewis  and  \\'.  A.  Pite.  (London  :  Architectural 
Association.) — As  evidence  of  the  strides  which 
architectural  draughtsmanship,  viewed  purely  as 
draughtsmanship,  have  made  during  the  present 
generation,  this  volume  of  the  sketches  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  association  possesses 
peculiar  interest.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  there  were  not  half  a 
dozen  men  in  England  who  could  have  turned  out 
such  consistently  good  work  as  is  here  represented. 
Work  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  A.  Beresford  Pite, 
James  A.  Swan,  and  H.  B.  Lanchester,  to  take 
three  names  almost  at  random,  is  distinguished  by 
the  merits  of  style  and  selection  in  addition  to 
those  of  veracity  and  fidelity.  Nor  is  it  out  of 
place  to  comment  upon  the  subjects  which  seem  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  architectural  student  of 
to-day.  In  our  own  country  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent  it  is  the  later  Gothic  and  the  Renais- 
sance which  seem  to  possess  the  greater  attraction 
for  him.  Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  only 
example  of  original  design,  the  title-page  by  Mr. 
Osmond  M.  Pittman,  already  familiar  to  Studio 
readers,   though  obviously  deriving  its  inspiration 


Awards  in  "  The  Studio^'  Prize  Competitions 


from  Mr.  R.  Aiming  Bell,  is  an  excellent  example 
of  modern  decorative  design. 

An  Old  Raby  Hunt  Club  Album.  By  Geor(JE 
A.  FoTHERGiLL.  (Edinburgh  :  George  Waterston 
&  Sons.) — In  a  sport-loving  country  like  Great 
Britain  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  competent 
artists  should  remain  content  to  leave  the  delinea- 
tiiin  of  sporting  matters  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  their  more  or  less  incompetent  brethren. 
Year  after  year  space  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy  and  other  exhibitions  is  devoted  to 
numbers  of  canvases  representing  sporting  sub- 
jects, but  a  search  for  a  single  one  betraying  the 
semblance  of  sesthetic  inspiration  usually  proves 
fruitless.  This  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  for 
many  sports — especially  hunting  and  racing — lend 
themselves  readily  to  artistic  treatment.  Although 
in  the  volume  under  review  no  attempt  is  made 
to  show  actual  episodes  of  a  run  with  hounds,  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  is  achieved  by  Mr. 
Fothergill,  who  has  contrived  to  mfuse  very  wel- 
come artistic  qualities  into  his  forty-nine  large 
chromo-lithograph  portraits  of  members  of  the  Old 
Raby  Hunt  Club,  the  majority  of  whom  are  shown 
attired  in  the  conventional  "  pink  "  of  the  hunting- 
field.  Its  embarrassing  size  is  the  only  fault  that 
can  be  urged  against  this  very  handsome  and 
sumptuous  album. 

L'Arte  Mondiale  alia  Ilia  Esposizione  di  Venezia. 
— It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  draw  attention  to  this 
special  number  of  the  Emporium,  an  Italian  art 
magazine  of  high  standing.  The  letterpress,  ably  and 
sN'mpathetically  written  by  Vittorio  Pica,  deals  with 
tile  International  Exhibition  at  Venice,  the  work  of 
the  various  nationalities  receiving  separate  treatment 
and  abundant  illustration. 


In  reference  to  a  passage  in  the  article  on  Mr. 
Gerald  Moira's  stained-glass  designs  which  appeared 
in  the  October  number  of  The  Studio,  Mr.  Frank 
Sclby,  of  44  Chancery  Lane,  wishes  it  to  be  stated 
that  the  church  at  Stantonbury  was  not  built  from 
his  designs.  

The  drawing  for  a  book  illustration,  by  Mr. 
Sunderland  Rollinson,  reproduced  on  page  271  of 
the  September  number,  is  the  copyright  of  the 
Architectural  Association. 


excellence.  One  series  of  white  figures  in  relief 
upon  a  greyish-blue  ground,  recalling  the  well- 
known  Wedgwood  decoration,  are  particularly  good 
in  workmanship  and  dainty  in  appearance.  Among 
the  various  calendars  issued  by  this  firm  those 
entitled  "From  Century  to  Century"  and  "Day 
Dreams  "  are  especially  attractive,  and  are  sure  to 
meet  with  popular  approval. 

Mr.  Mortimer,  of  Halifax,  whose  charming  series 
of  "  private  "  cards  we  referred  to  last  year,  has 
again  issued  a  book  of  novelties,  including  some 
examples  which  are  artistically  excellent,  and  which 
have  the  additional  merit  of  originality. 


WARDS    IN    "THE   STUDIO" 
PRIZE    COMPETITIONS. 


Christmas  Cards. — Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  «& 
Sons  have  this  year  produced  a  very  varied  selec- 
tion of  designs,  many  of  which  are  of  conspicuous 


A 

I       m      Sketch  Design  for  a  Stencilled 
JL         ^  Billiard-Tahle  Cover. 

(A  XLI.) 

The  First  Prize  {Three  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Albaia  (John  S.  McGinty,  30  Dudley  Avenue, 
Ferry  Road,  Leith,  N.B.). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Tudor  Rose 
(Frederick  (1.  Horrell,  69  Foxbourne  Riiad,  Upper 
Tooting,  S.^\'.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  Malvolio  (Olive 
Allen). 

Design  for  the  Cover  of  a  Christmas  Card. 
(B  XL.) 

'["he  Prize  {Two  guineas)  is  awarded  to  Ajrose 
(A.  Wilson-Shaw,  118  Maine  Street,  Blythswood 
Square,  Glasgow). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  tile  following  : — 
Curlew  (Lennox  G.  Bird)  ;  Iterum  (E.  Beveridge) ; 
Mabs  (C.  Jacques  Housey) ;  Pooscat  (Ida  Y. 
Ravaison) :  Shamrock  (Florence  A.  F.  Phillips)  ; 
Takho  (Ellis  Martin) ;  Weihnachten  (Marie  Levi)  ; 
one  each  of  above  are  purchased.  Honourable 
mention  is  also  awarded  to  Elora  (Alice  Lederer)  ; 
Ebony  (James  Melville)  ;  Horty  ( Y.  C.  Da  vies)  ; 
Malvolio  (Olive  Allen)  ;  M  S.  T.  (May  Seddon 
Tyrer)  ;  Speranza  (Blanche  Handler)  ;  and  Tsenre 
Yak  (Ernest  Kay). 

A  Set  of  Three  Photographs  of  Terriers. 
(D  XXIV.) 

A  Set  of  Three  Photographs  of  Kittens. 

(D  XXV.) 
The  photographs  sent  in  for  these  competitions 
are  not  considered  by  the  judges  to  be    of  suffi- 
cient merit  to  warrant  an  award  of  prizes. 
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The  Lay  Figure 


.HE  LAY  FIGURE. 


I  "There  can  be  no  doubt,    said  the 

I         Lay    Figure     ruminatively,     "  that    the 

efforts  of  the  champions  of  the  applied 

arts  have  begun  to  bear  fruit,  although 

the  progress  is  slow." 

"Slow,  but  sure,"  returned  the  Art  Reformer. 
"  It  is  hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  and  with  a 
dead  wall  of  officialdom,  commercialism  and  the 
debased  taste  of  the  vulgar  against  us,  the  battle 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  strenuous  one. 
Still  the  day  is  over  when  the  movement  can  be 
dismissed  with  cheap  jeers  and  gibes  of  the  '  crafty- 
artsman '  and  '  arty-craftsman  '  brand.  Tradesmen 
have  discovered  that  there  is  a  public  ready  to 
patronise  articles  constructed  on  true  art  principles, 
and  that  simple,  pure  designs  and  sound  workman- 
ship can  hold  their  own  against  the  cheaply  ornate 
rubbish  which  reigned  supreme  through  three- 
quarters  of  the  Victorian  era." 

"  That  is  so,"  assented  the  Journalist,  "  but  you 
have  got  to  teach  the  manufacturers  and  trades- 
men that  they  must  give  due  honour  and  recogni- 
tion to  the  artist.  What  connoisseur  would  think 
of  buying  a  picture  without  knowing  the  name  of 
its  painter,  and  why  should  one  buy  a  beautiful 
piece  of  wood-carving  or  metal-work  without  know- 
ing who  designed  and  executed  it  ?  At  an  exhibi- 
tion of  metal-work  the  other  day  I  was  struck  by 
some  extremely  beautiful  repousse  work  in  copper 
and  silver  at  one  of  the  stands.  Wishing  to  give 
the  artist  his  due  I  asked  for  his  name,  only  to  be 
told  by  the  showman,  a  partner  in  the  concern, 
that  an  exceedingly  clever  man  in  their  service  was 
responsible  for  it,  but  that  they  never  gave  the 
names  of  the  artists  they  employed,  as  it  was  not 
business ;  they  didn't  want  their  rivals  in  trade  to 
know.  To  make  the  matter  worse,  I  was  invited 
to  admire  the  firm's  astuteness  in  getting  hold  of 
so  smart  a  man  cheap." 

"  That  is  certainly  disheartening,"  said  the  Lay 
Figure,  "  especially  when  every  minor  painter  gets 
full  credit  for  the  superfluous  work  he  foists  upon 
the  world.  But,  as  I  have  said,  a  few  tradesmen  are 
adopting  a  more  excellent  way,  and  while  stimu- 
lating the  production  of  original  work,  send  it  forth 
with  the  name  of  its  designer  upon  it.  In  time  the 
products  of  an  individual  art-craftsman  will  get  their 
own  public,  and  the  trader  need  lose  nothing,  for 
he  can  advance  his  prices  with  the  art-craftsman." 

"  There  is  one  danger,"  interposed  the  Man  with 
a  Clay  Pipe,  "against  which  it  is  necessary  to  take 
precautions.     It  is  not  often  that  a  painter  has  his 
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'ghost,'  always  excepting  the  fashionable  portrait- 
painter  and  the  like.  But  I  happen  to  know  that 
the  '  ghost '  in  the  designer's  wo'rkshop  is  becoming 
nearly  as  general  as  the  '  ghost '  in  the  sculptor's 
studio,  about  whom  we  have  occasionally  heard. 
Certain  designers  and  workers  in  wood,  metal, 
fabrics,  or  porcelain,  having  got  a  name,  sometimes 
by  their  own  merits  in  the  first  instance,  are  in  the 
habit  of  sucking  the  brains  and  requisitioning  the 
labour  of  clever,  but  unknown,  art-craftsmen  while 
appropriating  the  bulk  of  the  money  reward  and  all 
the  kudos  to  themselves." 

"A  trick,"  said  the  Journalist,  "they  have  taken 
out  of  the  book  of  architects  of  the  baser  sort,  with 
whom  it  has  been  general  for  years.  If  I  remember 
my  Dickens,  the  immortal  Pecksniff  was  an  early 
practitioner  of  the  art." 

"  As  for  that,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "  I  fancy  the 
above  is  mainly  confined  to  the  offices  of  those 
who,  having  obtained,  no  matter  how,  some  official 
position,  turn  out  conventional  work  in  a  purely 
mercantile  spirit." 

"But,"  exclaimed  the  Art  Reformer,  "therein 
lies  the  evil.  It  is  obvious  that  in  these  days  of 
many  diversions,  few  men  could  make  a  quarter  of 
the  drawings  and  designs  which  some  are  pre- 
sumed to  make.  Half  their  time  is  consumed 
in  keeping  themselves  to  the  fore  socially,  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  commercially.  They 
are  not  models  of  industry  and  modesty,  as  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  was." 

"True,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "but  I  contend 
that  their  practices  are  essentially  dishonest  and 
lowering  to  art.  An  artist  or  art-craftsman  ought  to 
be  responsible  for  the  work  bearing  his  name  from 
first  to  last.  If  he  employ  men  as  good  or  better 
than  himself,  and  take  credit  for  their  work,  he  is 
simply  doing  a  distinct  injury  to  struggling  artists 
who  ought  to  get  their  fair  share  of  recognition  and 
reward." 

"  Excellent,  but  Utopian,"  broke  in  the  Art 
Patron. 

"That  may  be,"  said  the  Man  with  the  Clay 
Pipe,  "but  it  is  early  days  for  this  disease  of  selfish- 
ness to  have  fastened  itself  upon  a  form  of  art-work 
which  has  only  just  emerged  from  obscurity." 

"  And  it  is  a  disease  which  ought  to  be  energetic- 
ally combated,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "A  fine 
piece  of  work  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  in  the  end 
will  so  assert  itself,  and  when  a  beautifully  wrought 
and  designed  bowl,  altar-cloth,  cabinet,  or  chair, 
what  you  please,  takes  rank  with  a  beautiful  picture, 
the  '  ghost '  will  become  as  rare  in  the  workshop  as 
it  is  in  the  studio."  The  L.w  Figure. 
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I  Alfred  Sislev'.s  work,  be  it  said  with 

regret,  is  done.  His  death  in  the  early 
days  of  the  new  year  was  keenly  felt 
within  the  circle  of  his  influence,  and  widely  re- 
cognised in  the  world  of  Parisian  culture  as  a 
grievous  loss.  They  had  been  scarcely  more  than 
indifferent  to  him  while  he  was  still  among  them, 
but  when  the  brush  fell  from  his  hand  they  realised 
that  something  of  light  had  gone  out  of  landscape 
art.  In  his  earlier  effort  he  had  carried  forward  and 
filled  with  new  life  the  exquisite  tradition  of  Corot ; 
in  his  later  manner  he  was  preparing  the  way  tor 
tiner  discoveries. 

Sisley  loved  blue  skies,  and  flying  clouds,  and 
the  gliding  river.  Even  "  the  grand  pleiad  of  the 
renaissance  of  landscape,"  Corot,  Rousseau,  and 
the  rest,  had  no  deeper  understanding  of  the  magic 
of  Nature. 

The  work  of  Alfred  Sisley  began  early  in  the 
seventies  to  make  itself  felt.  The  candour  and 
freshness  of  his  thoughts  could  not  fail  to  find  some 
recognition,  but  of  assured  success  there  was  but 
little.  Still,  he  worked  on  bravely,  always  "  lo\al  and 
ardent,  never  inactive  during  the  long  years  which 
realised  so  many  works,  all  remarkable  for  they 
were  ever  informed  with  the  emotions  of  an  artist 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
which  reveal  themselves  only  to  those  who  can 
commune  with  her  in  that  language  which  is  the 
thought  of  the  poet-painter."  I  quote  from  the 
words  of  his  confrere,  A.  Tavernier,  spoken  at  the 
grave  of  Alfred  Sisley — words  in  which  the  grief  of 
old  friendship  was  mingled  with  a  critical  estimation 
of  his  value  to  art,  which  renders  them  peculiarly 
suitable  for  transcription  here  in  part.  M.  Tavernier 
placed  the  notes  of  his  address  in  my  hands,  to  be 
used  as  desired ;  their  citation  here  has  also  been 
approved  by  the  family  of  the  painter  : 

"  Those  to  whom  art  is  only  a  trade  have  never 
known  the  great  thoughts  of  the  real  artist  face  to 
face  with  nature  ;  but,  by  using  well-known  formulas 
and  conventional  processes,  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  understood  by  the  masses,  who,  in  fact,  find 
little  interest  in  really  new  and  original  work. 

"  The  so-called  Impressionists — a  name  born  of 
malice,  but  become  a  title  of  honour,  a  crown,  in 
despite  of  its  too  special  significance  — the  Impres- 
sionists have  the  great  and  rare  merit  of  having 
given  a  new  direction  to  art.  They  have  accom- 
plished in  French  landscape  of  this  end  of  the 
centurv  a   revolution  comparable  to  that  brought 
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about  by  their  great  ancestors  of  the  school  of  1830. 
Ignored,  humiliated,  and  excluded  from  official 
honours,  they  have  ended — without  the  ghost  of  a 
concession  to  public  taste,  to  their  eternal  honour 
be  it  said — have  ended  by  imposing  themselves 
upon  the  world  of  art  by  force  of  talent. 

"  Although  they  have  long  ago  won  to  their  side 
the  critics  of  intelligence,  the  valiant  avant-garde 
of  letters,  and  amateurs  of  taste,  they  have  not  yet 
finally  conquered  the  great  indifferent  public  ;  yet 
their  works  are  finding  their  way  little  by  little  into 
the  most  important  collections,  where  connoisseurs 
admire  them  side  by  side  with  the  Millets,  the 
Corots,  the  Courbets,  and  Jongkinds,  the  Manets, 
and  the  great  Japanese  j-ij^/j-  tnaitres  with  whom  they 
own  a  genial  relationship. 

"Our  poor  friend  Sisley,  alas!  will  not  assist  at 
the  final  triumph,  which  is  near,  and  of  which  he 
has  .seen  but  the  dawning  :  he  is  gone  too  soon, 
and  just  at  the  moment  when,  in  reparation  for 
long  injustice,  full  homage  is  about  to  be  rendered 
those  strong  and  charming  qualities  which  make 
him  a  painter  exquisite  and  original  among  them 
all,  a  magician  of  light,  a  poet  of  the  heavens,  of 
the  waters,  of  the  trees — in  a  word,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  landscapists  of  this  day." 
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Sketched  in  these  eloquent  sentences  of  M. 
Tavernier,  we  have  the  history  of  the  group  from 
its  inception  until  to-day.  The  individual  fortunes 
of  some  of  its  members  have  been  fuller  of  per- 
sonal successes  than  was  the  career  of  Alfred 
Sisley,  but  none  of  them  has  fought  with  nobler 
endurance,  nor  achieved  more  for  the  ultimate 
prevalence  of  their  ideas,  than  he. 

Since  the  first  considerable  exhibition  of  his 
works  in  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  in  1874, 
in  the  excellent  company  of  Bracquemond  and 
Millet,  he  has  executed  a  great  number  of  land- 
scapes, developing  the  while  a  continuous  pro- 
gression toward  the  attainment  of  his  ideals, 
infusing  ever  more  and  more  of  the  qualities  of 
limpidity,  airiness,  and  brilliancy  of  colouring 
into  his  studies  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  at 
Bougival,  at  Louveciennes,  at  Port  Marly,  and  at 
Moret. 

The  last  decade  of  his  sixty  years  of  life  was 
given  to  those  quiet    beauties    of  the   neighbour- 


hood of  Moret  which  have  associated  him  so 
intimately  in  the  mind  of  Paris  with  his  loved 
scenes  that  he  has  been  called,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered as,  the  '■  Painter  of  Moret." 

There  was  a  visit  to  England,  the  land  of  his 
paternal  ancestry,  shortly  before  the  end,  produc- 
tive of  several  works  which  bear  witness  to  his 
versatility. 

Examined  in  detail,  his  work  easily  divides  itself 
into  periods.  The  first  was  unquestionably  inspired 
by  Corot,  of  whom,  as  of  Delaroche,  he  was  an 
ardent  admirer,  not  at  all  to  the  subordination  of 
his  individuality,  but  as  evidenced  in  his  choice  of 
subject  for  tho.se  delightful  grey  harmonies  of  cloud, 
and  wood,  and  stream,  which  came  so  frequently 
from  iiis  brush  in  the  seventies. 

Never  timid  in  style,  they  show  a  regard  for 
surfaces  in  which  something  of  the  old  order 
lingers  ;  but  this  something  gradually  gave  way  to  a 
bolder  expression,  to  a  keener  search  for  luminous 
effect,  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  interrelation 
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of  direct  and  reflex  light.  Of  Sisley's  first  periud 
I  would  name  LInondation  (Marly),  1876,  a  fine 
canvas  now  the  property  of  M.  Pellerine.  It  is  a 
work  full  of  good  qualities,  painted  in  sombre 
tones  and  with  a  rather  heavy  brush.  One  would 
gladly  see  this  picture  at  the  Luxembourg,  supple- 
menting the  Bords  de  la  Seine,  1877,  a  small  land- 
scape suggestive  of  a  summer  dryness  of  the  land 
under  a  sky  of  piled-up  clouds.  There  is  another 
Inondation,  Bercy,  1876,  owned  by  M.  Best,  which, 
without  reaching  the  unity  of  the  Marly  picture, 
has,  perhaps,  more  of  Sisley's  rapid  transcription  of 
fleeting  effects  of  air  and  water.  Thin  clouds,  driven 
by  the  last  gusts  of  a  storm,  are  flying  across  a  sky 
of  liquid  blue.  The  waters  are  up,  and  swirl  about 
the  tree-trunks  and  over  the  quay.  The  house-fronts 
are  glistening  wet.  The  trees,  in  their  early  reds 
and  yellows,  tell  of  spring  and  the  swelling  bud.  A 
mist  trails  over  the  sodden  ground.  An  old  inn  fills 
the  foreground  to  the  left.  About  the  morning 
coach,  with  its  horses  at  the  trough,  is  a  group  of 


early  loungers.  A  figure  in  the  nearer  foreground, 
sketched  in  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  flying  brush, 
suggests  with  accuracy  the  movement  of  a  man 
pushing  some  floating  boards  among  the  trees. 
At  the  back  are  village  houses,  and  tall  trees  with 
the  stream  lapping  about  their  feet.  It  is  a 
moment  in  a  day  of  the  spring  flood,  seized, 
between  the  showers,  in  all  its  wet  and  windy 
freshness,  and  fixed  here  evermore  for  our  admira- 
tion and  delight. 

In  his  details  there  is  the  unity  of  the  whole. 
There  is  no  feeling  about  for  effect.  The  brush 
followed  quickly  and  truely  the  painter's  thought, 
once  he  had  analysed  and  defined  the  spirit  of  his 
theme.  He  made  very  few  sketches  and  studies. 
The  picture  was  painted  face  to  face  with  nature  in 
the  open  ;  this  is  the  secret  of  his  refreshing  art. 

In  the  atelier  at  Moret  are  a  few  memoranda, 
mere  diagrams  often,  the  jottings  of  a  halt  on  the 
way  to  fix  the  whereabouts  of  a  subject  for  another 
time. 
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Of  this  first  period  there  are  a  great  many 
pleasing  variations  of  the  same  simple  theme ;  a 
bit  of  the  river,  a  willowy  islet,  a  reedy  run  by 
the  old  grey  bridge,  the  sandboats  tied  up  and 
lading,  the  red-roofed  cottages,  the  trees,  the  mists 
stealing  over  the  waters,  the  sad  still  days  of  winter, 
the  coming  of  the  spring,  the  vibrant  summer  air 
in  which  the  landscape  floats  between  skies  of 
ultramarine  and  still  waters  glorious  in  a  thousand 
reflected  tones. 

He  must  reach  our  hearts  with  these  things,  in 
which  there  is  never  a  thought  of  self,  but  always 
the  love  of  Nature  in  her  many  moods.  Only  the 
manner  of  them  is  new,  is  his  own  ;  and  it  is  their 
frankness,  their  bold  honesty,  their  innocence  of 
conventional  tricks  of  technique,  which  prevent  his 
art  from  reaching  the  majority. 

This  early  manner  was  followed  b)'  another  much 
less  likely  to  be  popular.  His  touch  grew  broader 
and  clearer,  his  colour  more  luminous,  and  his 
efforts  more  daring  in  their  truthfulness. 


He  reverted  more  than  once  to  the  older  form, 
as  in  his  beautiful  rendering  of  the  Church  of 
Moref,  and  in  kindred  subjects,  where  the  require- 
ments of  greater  exactitude  of  drawing  held  his 
hand ;  but  even  here  the  lover  of  colour  and  light 
is  still  supreme. 

These  were  warmly  admired  at  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  where  Alfred  Sisley  always  exhibited,  and  of 
which  he  was  made  Societaire  in  1891. 

Of  his  character  as  a  man  his  friend  .says  : 

"  He  has  been  misjudged  by  those  who  knew 
him  but  partially. 

"Sisley,  be  it  said,  worked  always,  struggled 
long,  and  suffered  much.  But  he  was  brave  and 
strong,  a  man  of  will,  consecrated  to  his  art,  and 
determined  to  go  forward  on  the  road  he  had  taken, 
wherever  it  might  lead. 

"  He  faced  bad  fortune  with  a  front  of  undaunted 
energy.  His  years  of  a'^i^;^/ were  cruel  times.  His  pic- 
tures sold  seldom  and  poorly,  as  did,  in  fact.  Millet's, 
and  those  of  how  manv  another  of  the  great  ones. 
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"  He  kept  on,  however,  with  the  same  brave 
heart,  with  that  joyous  fervour  which  shines  from 
all  his  works. 

"  A  landscape,  says  Amiel,  is  a  state  of  the 
soul.  The  sadness  and  discouragement  which  have 
been  charged  to  him  could  never  have  inspired 
those  smiling  landscapes,  bathed  in  light,  which  we 
owe  to  his  brush. 

"  Later,  when  there  came  a  bit  of  tardy  justice  to 
the  reprobated  genius  of  the  school  of  Impres- 
sionists, the  success  which  arrived  for  sc\'cral  of  his 
confreres  was  slower  in  coming  to  him.  This  never 
for  a  moment  disturbed  him  ;  no  approach  to  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  swept  the  heart  of  this  honest 
man,  nor  darkened  this  uplifted  spirit.  He  only 
rejoiced  in  the  favour  which  had  fallen  upon  some 
of  his  group,  saying  with  a  smile,  'They  are  begin- 
ning to  give  us  our  due  :  my  turn  will  come  after 
that  of  my  friends.'  " 

With  what  contagious  enthusiasm  he  discussed 
with   me  his  art !     With  what  .sympathetic  under- 


standing did  he  not  spe.ik  of  the  work  of  his 
fellows  in  the  struggle !  I  learned  through  him 
tuUy  to  see  the  power  of  Monet,  the  rustic 
sentiment  ot  Pissaro,  the  generous  boldness  of 
(luillaume,  the  precious  charm  of  Renoir,  the 
f(jrceful  poetry  of  Cazin,  the  truth  of  Lebourg's 
art.  ^\nd  yet,  because  he  lived  apart  from  coteries 
and  intrigues,  it  was  said  that  he  was  little-hearted 
and  sour ! 

.Sisley  was  not  ambitious  :  in  return  for  incessant 
labour  he  asked  lor  only  a  modest  share  of^well- 
being  for  his  own,  wh(jm  he  cherished  with  a  great 
devotion.  He  might  with  justice  have  complained 
of  the  harshness  of  his  lot,  but  he  had  too  high  a 
courage,  too  much  personal  dignit)',  to  breathe  the 
least  plaint. 

He  was  again  full  of  hope  on  his  return  from 
England,  where  he  had  gone  in  quest  of  fresh  in- 
spiration. A  series  of  powerful  and  charming 
marines  bear  witness  that  he  had  found  it.  He 
had    come    back    to    the    land    of    his    choice,    to 
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Monet,  and  he  dreamed  of  new  achievement  :  but 
his  work  was  done,  all  but  the  last  long  fight  with 
death. 

The  loss  to  art  and  to  France  is  too  new,  it  is 
yet  too  soon,  to  say  what  will  be  Alfred  Sisley's 
place  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen  and  of  the 
world  of  art  ;  but  the  things  he  wrought  are  not 
the  things  of  a  day,  and,  in  the  first  triumph  of 
his  cause,  surely  there  will  be  a  wreath  to  the  brave 
and  loyal  soldier  who  has  fallen  where  he  stood, 
in  the  forefront  of  the  fight. 


ELIGIOUS  PLAYS  IN  JAPAN. 
BY  OSMAN   EDWARDS. 
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I  ^  The  traveller  who  witnesses  a  No 
^  ^_  Dance,  hastily  improvised  for  his  amuse- 
ment at  the  Maple  Club  in  Tokyo,  or 
who  chances  upon  a  pantomimic  duologue  in 
grotesque  costume,  rendered  on  a  rough  platform 
to  divert  the  crowd  at  a  matsuri — half  fair,  half 
festival — can  really  form  no  idea  of  the  exquisite 
little  dramas  which,  for  more  than  five  centuries, 
have  been  performed  privately  in  the   houses   of 


Japanese  nobles,  and  are  still  enacted  at  rare 
intervals  to  an  invited  audience.  The  common 
term.  No  Dance,  is  rather  misleading,  since  it 
only  suggests  the  rhythmic  posturing  of  the  cha- 
racters, very  graceful,  it  is  true,  and  pregnant  with 
meaning  for  the  initiated,  but  ignores  other  factors, 
such  as  the  words,  the  story,  and  the  music,  which 
contribute  quite  as  memorably  to  the  total  effect. 
Operetta  will  not  do,  since  the  choric  strains, 
which  stimulate  attention  and  intensify  emotion, 
with  their  staccato  accompaniment,  are  subordinate 
throughout.  If  then  that  may  be  styled  a  play 
which  rex'ohes  on  a  single  episode  and  relates  to 
no  more  than  three  or  four  persons,  a  very  close 
parallel  lies  between  these  and  the  Passion-plays  of 
Europe. 

At  present  there  are  in  Tokyo  six  troupes  of 
No  Players  with  a  repertoire  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  plays.  These  retain  so  firm  a  hold  on 
cultured  Conservatives— (the  younger  generation 
finds  them  slow) — that  Mr.  Matsumoto  Keichi,  one 
of  the  leading  publishers,  is  now  issuing  a  series  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-three  illustrative  colour- 
prints — A'o  no  ye — whose   fine  drawing  and  deli- 
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cately  blent  hues  are  as  superior  to  the  flamboyant, 
anihne  horror,  by  which  the  Nihon-bashi  print- 
seller  advertises  the  newest  blood-and-thunder 
melodrama,  as  that  itself  is  inferior  to  the  aristo- 
cratically-nurtured iW.  Reproduced  in  black- 
and-white,  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Kogyo  cannot  but 
suffer  a  transformation,  yet  they  will  serve  to  im- 
press the  reader  with  the  archaic  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  original  design,  provided  that  he 
have  the  gift  of  sympathetic  intuition,  so  as  to 
divine  what  tale  of  terror,  what  burden  of  grief, 
obscure  to  him,  is  yet  manifest  enough  behind 
quaint  mask  and  rigid  gesture  to  the  heirs  of  a 
national  hagiology.  The  writer  was  particularly  for- 
tunate in  gaining  admission  to  a  series  of  JVi>  pro- 
duced by  the  Umawaka  Company  or  Society,  which 
has  this  advantage  over  the  other  five  organisations, 
diverging  on  points  ot  textual  accuracy  and  stage 
ritual,  that  it  forms  a  romantic  link  with  the  feudal 
sway  of  Shogun  and  Daimio. 

Most  mystical  among  many  mysteries  is  the 
music,  which  Professor  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain 
bluntly  calls  "strumming  and  squealing."  The 
orchestra  consisted,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  flute  and 
two  faiio,  drums  shaped  like  a  double  egg-cup,  and 
rapped  smartly  with  the  open  palm.  At  irregular 
intervals,  timed,  no  doubt,  by  the  exigencies  of  the 


text,  the  musicians  emitted  a  series  of  staccato  cries 
or  wailing  notes,  which  seemed  to  punctuate  the 
passion  of  the  player,  and  insensibly  tightened  the 
tension  of  the  auditors'  nerves.  In  two  rows  of 
three,  on  the  right  of  the  stage,  sat  the  Chorus,  six 
most  "reverend  Signiors,"  in  the  stiff  costume  of 
Samurai,  who  intervened  now  and  again  with  voice 
and  fan,  the  manipulation  of  the  latter  varying  with 
the  quality  of  the  strains  assigned  to  the  singers. 
In  placid  moments  the  fan  would  sway  gently  to 
and  fro,  rocked  on  the  waves  of  quasi-Gregorian 
chanting  ;  but,  when  blows  fell  or  apparitions  rose, 
it  w^as  planted,  menacing  and  erect,  like  a  danger- 
signal,  before  the  choralist's  cushion.  The  musi- 
cians were  seated  on  1<jw  stools  at  the  back  of  the 
stage  before  a  long  screen  of  conventional  design, 
in  which  green  pines  trailed  across  a  gold^ground, 
harmonising  admirably  with  the  sober  blues  and 
browns  of  their  kimono. 

A  glance  at  the  programme  gave  assurance  of  pro- 
longed and  varied  entertainment,  since  no  less  than 
five  religious  plays  and  three  Kicgen  (lit.,  mad 
words),  farcical  interludes,  were  announced  in  the 
following  order  :  i.  Shunkwan  :  the  High-priest  in 
Exile.  2.  Koi  no  Omone :  the  Burden  of  Love. 
•  the  Sick  Wife.  4.  Funa  Beiikei : 
5.  Tsuchigumo  :  the  Earth-Spider. 
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Kidgen.  i.  Kitsune-Tsuki :  Possession  by  Foxes. 
2.  Rokn  Jizo  :  the  Six  Jizo.  3.  Fukiiro  Yamabushi : 
the  Owl  Priest. 

By  an  hour  before  noon  the  audience,  seated  on 
cushions  in  little  pens  holding  four  or  six  persons, 
had  composed  itself  to  that  air  of  thoughtful  anti- 
cipation which  I  had  hitherto  associated  only  with 
devotees  of  Ibsen  or  Wagner. 

The  story  of  Shunkwan  w^as  ijuite  devoid  of 
spectacular  appeal.  Exiled  in  1 1 7  7  with  other 
rebellious  priests  by  Kiyomori,  the  ruthless  Taira 
chief,  to  Devil's  Island  {Kikaigashima),  he  is  dis- 
covered celebrating  with  his  companions  an  obla- 
tion to  Kumano  Gongen,  and  praying  for  speedy 
restitution  to  his  fatherland.  Pitiful,  indeed,  is  the 
case  of  these  banished  suppliants,  who  wear  the 
blue-and-white  hempen  skirts  of  fishermen,  and 
whose  penury  is  such  that  they  are  obliged  to  bring 
the  God  water  instead  of  sake,  and  sand  instead  of 
rice,  and  hempen  fetters  instead  of  white  prayer-cord. 
Yet  Kumano  Gongen  hears  and  answers  their  peti- 
tion. An  Imperial  messenger  arrives  from  Kyoto 
with  a  letter  from  the  daughter  of  Shunkwan,  an- 
nouncing that  the  Son  of  Heaven,  Lord  of  the 
Land    of   the    Risincr    Sun,    has    been    srraciouslv 


pleased  to  recall  his  erring  subjects,  pardoning  their 
offences  and  inviting  their  prayers  for  an  expected 
heir  to  the  throne.  Beaming  with  grateful  joy,  the 
old  man  now  scans  the  Imperial  mandate  more 
closely,  only  to  find  that  his  own  name  is  omitted 
from  the  list  of  those  forgiven.  Yasugori  and 
Moritsane  will  be  taken,  but  he,  Shunkwan,  must 
be  left.  In  vain  do  his  fellow-exiles  lament  and 
protest ;  all  know  that  the  Son  of  Heaven's  decree 
must  be  obeyed  to  the  letter.  Accordingly,  the 
others  embark,  while  their  disappointed  chief  falls 
speechless  and  hopeless  on  the  shore.  A  simple, 
poignant  story !  So  touchingly  interpreted  that 
the  primitive  and  even  ludicrous  makeshifts  of  the 
mounting  seemed  hardly  incongruous  ' 

Now  came  the  children's  turn  to  laugh  at  the 
first  of  the  Kidgen,  entitled  " Kitsime  Tsuki"  Pos- 
session by  Foxes.  Most  of  the  comical  interludes 
deal  with  rustic  stupidity  or  cunning,  and  all  refer 
in  some  way  to  religious  belief  or  practice.  If  one 
may  judge  by  the  ubiquity  of  his  images,  the  fox  is 
the  most  sacred  animal  in  Japan.  It  is  they  who, 
if  not  propitiated,  ruin  the  rice  crop.  Farmer 
Tanaka  sent  two  of  his  men  into  the  fields  with 
rattles  to    scare    away    birds,    and    laid    on    them 
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many  injunctions  to  beware  of  the  daemonic  fox, 
Kitsune,  whose  exploits  had  lately  made  him  the 
terror  of  that  neighbourhood.  The  warning  is  but 
too  effectual.  So  full  are  the  watchers'  minds  of 
the  dread  of  fox-possession,  that  when  their  master 
appears  with  a  jug  of  sake  in  his  hand  as  a  reward 
and  refreshment  after  labour,  they  believe  him  to  be 
Kitsune,  the  tempter,  and  thrash  him  soundly  out 
of  his  own  rice-field. 

Some  have  asserted  that  love,  the  romantic  and 
chivalrous  love  of  Western  literature,  is  absent 
alike  from  the  art  and  letters  of  Japan.  So  fiir  is 
this  true  that  Mr.  Fukuchi,  who  is  not  only  the 
most  accomplished  playwright  in  Tokyo,  but  also 
a  Shakespearean  student,  being  no\v  engaged  on  a 
translation  of  "  Othello,"  assured  the  writer  that 
"  no  play  of  Shakespeare  could  be  presented,  as 
it  stands,  to  a  Japanese  audience,  for  they  would 
find  the  relations  of  men  to  women  throughout 
irrational,  if  not  ridiculous."  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
discoursing  on  "The  Eternal  Feminine  "  in  his 
charming  collection  of  studies,  "Out  of  the  East,'' 
adduced  much  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 
Nevertheless,  what  could  be  more  romantic  than 
the   title  and  plot  of  the    play,   attributed  to  the 


Emperor  Clohanazono,  though  signed  by  Motokiyo 
— Koi  no  Omoni,  "  The  Burden  of  Love  "  ?  The 
lover  is  Yamashina  Shoji,  an  old  man  of  high  birth 
but  miserably  poor,  to  whom  out  of  charity  has  been 
entrusted  the  tending  of  the  Emperor's  chrysanthe- 
mums. A  Court  lady,  seen  by  chance  one  day  as 
he  raised  his  head  from  the  flowers,  inspires  a 
passion  which  he  feels  to  be  beyond  hope  or  cure. 
He  confides  his  happiness  to  one  of  the  courtiers, 
who  counsels  him  to  carry  a  burden  round  and 
round  the  garden  many  times  until,  haply,  the  lady 
"seeing,  may  relent."  This  he  does.  At  first  the 
burden  seems  light  as  air,  being  buoyantly  borne, 
but  gradually  it  grows  heavier  and  heavier,  until  at 
last  he  staggers  to  the  ground,  crushed  to  death  by 
unavailing  love.  Soon  after  his  ghost  appears,  a 
melancholy  spectre  with  long  white  hair  and  gown 
of  silver-grey,  ^Wth  wattled  staff  and  eyes  of  hollow 
gold.  At  this  point  all  chivalry  certainly  vanishes, 
for  the  angry  apparition  stamps  and  glares  and, 
shaking  locks  and  staff,  stoutly  chides  the  beauty 
for  her  callous  cruelty.  Tfie  lady  does  not  once 
intervene,  but  throughout  the  piece  sits  motionless, 
a  figure  rather  than  a  person,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
burden   itself,    as    it    lies,   cxmcrete    and    symbolic, 
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wrapt  in  apple-green  brocade,  near  the  front  centre 
of  the  stage.  This  inclusion  of  a  significant,  silent 
object  among  the  dramatis  persona  is  curiously 
effective.  The  sight  of  Yamashina  tottering  beneath 
a  physical  weight  would  have  made  clumsy  prose  of 
a  beautiful  poetic  truth.  His  feelings  are  better 
conveyed  by  the  dirge-like  song  and  lugubrious  pos- 
turing, which  poverty  of  language  compels  one  to 
miscall  a  "dance."  Full  of  dignity  and  fine  gesture 
is  the  ghost's  rebuke.  Slowly  revolving  on  his 
heels,  tossing  back  his  streaming  silvery  hair,  now 
dashing  his  staff  upon  the  ground,  now  raising  his 
h'mono-sleeve  slowly  to  hide  his  face — one  felt  that 
this  weird  figure  was  expressing  elemental  passion 
in  language  more  elemental  than  speech. 

Kyoto  Court-life  of  the  twelfth  century,  painted 
for  posterity  in  the  famous,  interminable  pages  of 
Genj'i  Monogatari,  one  of  the  oldest  achievements 
of  the  lady  noveHst,  has  found  less  tedious  and 
equally  faithful  presentment  in  such  dramatic  minia- 
tures as  Aoi-no-Uye,  Prince  Genji's  long-suffering 
wife.  Jealousy  is  the  key-note  of  this  lyrical  play 
—  that  insatiable,  self-torturing  jealousy  which  is 
the  hardest  of  demons  to  expel.  Again  I  notice  a 
piece   of  curious,    silent   symbolism.       The   poor 


demoniac  wife  who  gives  her  name  to  the  play  does 
not  appear  either  as  person  or  figure  ;  in  her  stead 
a  long  strip  of  folded  brocade,  suggesting  a  bed  of 
sickness,   lies   immediately  behind   the   footlights. 
Thus,  though  subconscious  of  her  entity,  the  spec- 
tator is  compelled  to  focus  all   attention    on   the 
apparition,  which  takes  double  form.     First  comes 
the  spirit  of  the  Princess   Rokujo,  who  takes  ven- 
geance on  her  false  lover  (Genji  is  the  Don  Juan  ot 
Japan)  by  haunting  the  hapless  Aoi  in  the  shape  of 
a  pale,  wailing  woman.  A  Miko,  or  Shinto  priestess, 
is  summoned  to  exorcise  the  intruder.     In  vain  she 
rubs  her  green  rosary,  muttering  fervid  prayers  ;  the 
spirit  wails  more  loudly,  more  intolerably,  and  only 
yields   at    last   to    the   fiercer   spells  and  rougher 
wrestling  of  soul  with  soul  on  the  part  of  a  moun- 
tain priest,  whose  victory  is  but  short-lived,  for  now 
a  terrible  phantom,  the  Devil  of  Jealousy,  wearing 
the  famous  hanja  mask,  replaces  Rokujo.     Inch  by 
inch  the  priest  falls  back,  as   the  grinning  demon 
with  gilt  horns  and  pointed  ears,  slowly  unveiled 
from  shroudlike  hood,  glides  forward  to  smite  him 
with  menacing  crutch.     To  and  fro  the  battle  rages 
beside  the  prostrate  Aoi-no-Uye ;  neither  holy  man 
nor   devil   will  give  way  ;  the  screaming  and  shrill 
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fifing  of  the  musicians  rise  to  frenzied  pitch  ;  adju- 
ration succeeds  adjuration,  until  the  evil  spirit  is 
finally  driven  away.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  realism 
of  this  scene,  so  masterfully  played  that  the  hardest 
Agnostic  must  be  indeed  fancy-proof  if  he  cannot 
feel  something  of  the  awe  inspired  into  believers 
by  this  terrific  duel.  Moreover,  this  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  incident  which  exhibits  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  potency  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  N5 
drama.  What  human  face,  however  disguised  and 
distorted,  could  rival  the  malignant  horror  of  a 
Japanese  mask  ?  A\'hat  mincing  and  gibing  Mephis- 
topheles  could  compare  for  a  moment  with  the 
devilish  ingenuity  and  suspense  of  this  posture- 
pantomime,  with  its  endless  feints  and  threats  and 
sallies  and  retreats  ?  And  how  the  anguish  of  battle 
is  enhanced  by  the  "  barbaric  yawp  "  and  sharp, 
intermittent  drum-taps,  which  excite,  without  dis- 
tracting, the  spellbound  audience  !  So  abrupt  and 
discreet  is  the  interjected  cry  of  the  immobile 
musicians  that  one  might  easily  take  it  for  the 
defiant  or  hortative  outburst  of  an  invisible  spirit 
attracted  to  the  ghostly  combat. 

Good-humoured  drollery,  of  which  the  gods  come 
in  for  a  fair  share,  is  no  more  alien  to  the  Japanese 


than  it  was  to  the  Greek  temperament.  And,  if 
one  had  to  guess  which  divinity  or  divinities  are 
regarded  with  more  affection  than  awe  by  such 
lighthearted  worshippers,  one  would  certainly  name 
the  Rokujizo,  or  Six  Jizo.  While  Buddha  and 
Kwannon,  Tenjin  and  Inari  dwell  in  small  or 
stately  temples,  augustly  apart,  the  six  Jizo  sit 
sociably  in  a  row  by  the  roadside  or  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  shrine,  protected,  if  protected  at  all,  from 
the  Weather  b}'  a  plain,  wooden  shed.  For  the)' 
belong  to  the  class  of  open-air,  minor  deities, 
familiarly  known  as  "  wet  gods."  Vet  they  play  a 
large  part  in  the  emotional  life  of  the  people.  The 
amusing  Kiogen,  named  Rokujizo,  seemed  to  please 
the  younger  members  of  our  audience  infinitely  more 
than  the  romantic  and  spectral  dramas  wlTich  pre- 
ceded it.  A  piuus  larmer,  anxious  to  attest  his 
gratitude  for  a  good  harvest,  resolves  to  put  up  six 
Jizo  efifigies  in  his  fields,  and,  seeking  a  sculptor  to 
carry  out  his  design,  falls  in  with  a  knavish  fellow, 
who  boasts  that  he  can  car\e  statues  more  cjuickly 
than  any  one  else  in  the  world,  and  promises  that 
the  six  shall  be  finished  by  the  following  day.  The 
bargain  is  concluded.  Then  the  pseudo-sculptor 
persuades    three    confederates    to    personate    Jizo, 
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entrusting  them  with  the  jewel,  the  staff,  and  the 
other  symbols.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  posed  as 
living  statuary  he  brings  the  farmer  to  admire  them, 
and,  pretending  that  the  other  three  are  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  field,  sends  the  extemporised 
gods  by  a  short  cut  to  anticipate  the  buyer's  arrival. 
He,  however,  though  duly  impressed,  desires  to  see 
the  first  three  again,  and  then  again  the  second 
three,  until  the  impersonators,  tired  with  running 
backwards  and  forwards,  forget  what  pose  and  what 
emblem  to  assume,  entirely  destroying  all  illusion 
by  their  ridiculous  perplexity.  The  farmer  dis- 
covers the  trick  and  administers  a  sound  drubbing 
to  the  fraudulent  artist,  while  the  Jizo  make  their 
escape.  The  humour  of  this  naturally  depends  on 
the  "  business  "  of  the  performers,  since  no  pretence 
is  made  to  literary  merit  in  the  dialogue,  which  is 
couched  in  colloquial  Japanese  of  the  same  period 
as  the  lyrical  dramas  themselves — that  is,  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  most  important  (if  not  the  most  interesting) 
item  in  the  programme  was  a  little  historic  play  in 
two  scenes,  entitled  Funa  Benkei,  or  Benkei  at  Sea. 
No  figure  in  Japanese  annals  is  so  popular  as  Ben- 
kei, the  Devil  Youth  {Onhvaka),  credited  with 
eight  feet  of  stature,  unless  it  be  Yoshitsune,  the 
valiant  boy  who  vanquished  the  giant  in  single 
combat  on  Gojo  Bridge  in  Kyoto,  and  thus  ac- 
quired a  loyal  and  invincible  henchman.  The 
numberless  adventures  in  which  Benkei  by  strength 
or  cunning  ensures  the  success  of  Yoshitsune  have 
been  utilised  again  and  again  by  painters  and  play- 
wrights. Unfortunately,  the  fruits  of  victory  are 
always  snatched  from  Yoshitsune's  grasp  by  the 
jealous  despotism  of  his  elder  brother,  Yoritomo, 
the  terrible  chief  of  the  Minamoto  faction.  When 
the  play  opens,  he  is  discovered  with  a  handful  of 
faithful  followers  at  Omono-no-ura,  whither  he  has 
fled  to  escape  the  machinations  of  his  brother,  but 
further  progress  is  delayed  by  the  arrival  of  Shizuka, 
a  beautiful  Geisha,  who  entreats  permission  to  bid 
him  farewell.  Benkei  refuses  to  allow  this,  and 
asserts  that  his  master  wishes  her  to  return  at  once 
to  Kamakura,  the  capital,  without  an  audience. 
But  the  girl  will  not  believe  that  her  lover  has  sent 
so  harsh  a  message,  and  insists  on  dancing  once 
more  before  him.  Shizuka's  dance  is  very  elabo- 
rate and  beautiful,  though  a  little  tedious  for  the 
European  who  has  not  been  trained  to  appreciate 
the  symbolic  import  of  woven  measure  and  waving 
arm.  Yoshitsune,  deeply  moved,  gives  her  a  saki-- 
cup,  as  a  sign  that  she  may  carouse  with  him  for  the 
last  time  ;  but  Benkei,  sternly  insensible  to  dalliance, 
bids  her  withdraw,  and  gives  orders  to  set  sail. 
i6.' 


Once  more  the  performers  take  their  places  in  a 
primitive  piece  of  framework  representing  a  boat, 
while  the  resources  of  orchestra  and  helmsman  are 
taxed  to  their  utmost  in  the  endeavour  to  simulate 
a  storm.  The  fife  screams,  the  drums  thunder,  the 
steersman  stamps  his  foot,  and,  suddenly,  out  of 
the  furious  tempest  rise  grim  spectres,  with  black, 
fleecy  hair,  gilt  horns,  and  blood-stained  halberds. 
These  are  the  ghosts  of  the  Taira  clan,  slaughtered 
by  the  Minamoto  in  a  great  sea-fight  at  Dan-no-ura, 
two  years  before — a  battle  which  might  be  termed 
the  Bosworth  Field  of  the  great  civil  war  which 
devastated  Japan  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Yoshitsune,  with  youthful  heat  (he  is 
always  a  boy  in  the  No  dramas),  lunges  at  the 
phantoms  and  shouts  his  war-cry,  but  Benkei  (who 
adds  the  functions  of  a  priest  to  his  other  accom- 
plishments) strikes  down  his  sword,  and,  producing 
a  rosary,  hurls  a  volley  of  exorcising  prayers  at  the 
discomfited  ghosts.  As  always,  the  play  ends  in 
David's  deliverance  from  danger  by  the  resource- 
fulness of  Goliath. 

Tsuchignmo,  the  Earth-Spider,  the  last  piece  per- 
formed, is  founded  on  a  curious  legend,  whose  only 
merit  is  that  it  affords  excuse  for  a  fantastic  stage- 
picture.  It  seems  that  a  band  of  robbers,  who 
lived  in  caves  and  were  known  by  the  nickname  of 
Earth-Spiders,  were  routed  from  their  lairs  and  ex- 
terminated by  Kintaro,  servant  of  Yoremitsu,  whose 
valour  was  much  enhanced  in  popular  estimation 
by  the  flattering  rumour  that  the  defeated  pests 
were  not  men  at  all,  but  a  race  of  enormous  demon- 
insects.  Accordingly,  the  climax  of  Tsuchigumo 
is  a  stirring  encounter  between  Imperial  Guards 
armed  with  swords  and  spears,  and  masked  mon- 
sters, who  entangle  their  weapons  and  bafile  their 
aim  in  a  cloud  of  long  gauzy  filaments,  resembling 
the  threads  of  a  spider's  web.  The  piece  is  pure 
pantomime,  owing  even  less  than  usual  to  music, 
incident,  or  poetic  style.  The  Owl  Priest,  the  last 
of  the  Kiogen,  calls  for  no  description. 

From  the  foregoing  record  of  a  typical  day  with 
the  religious  plays  of  Tokyo,  excellently  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Kogyo,  the  reader  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  place  they  occupy  in  Japanese  life.  Equally 
removed  from  the  simple  Kagiira,  danced  by  Shinto 
priestesses,  and  the  elaborate  series  of  loosely  con- 
nected scenes  of  which  popular  plays  consist,  they 
appeal  neither  to  naive  peasants  nor  excitement- 
loving  shopkeepers.  For  the  educated  patriot  they 
enshrine  memories  of  all  that  is  most  heroic  and 
most  venerable  in  the  Middle  Age,  whose  beliefs 
and  customs,  manners  of  speech  and  dress,  are 
thus   piously   handed   down.     On  artistic  grounds 
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as  well  as  religious,  the  Japanese  aristocracy  de- 
serve credit  and  gratitude  for  so  carefully  cherish- 
ing one  of  their  most  integral  and  unique  possessions 
— the  choral  religious  play. 

OsMAN  Edwards. 
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«/        %/  Art,    like    the    sea,    has    its 

T  T  periods    of    ebb    and    flow. 

Surely,  if  perhaps  not  with  absolute  regularity,  this 
[jhenomenon  repeats  itself :  the  development  of  a 
strong  naturalistic  movement,  which  in  due  course 
dies  quite  away,  while  the  new-found  treasures  of 
genuine  observation,  brought  in  by  the  flood, 
remain  behind.  In  other  words,  the  impetuosity 
of  individual  genius  is  followed  by  an  exhibition 
of  the  shallowness  of  superficiality  and  pretension. 
Naturalism  is  inborn  in  the  German.  That 
which  made  our  art  great  in  the  past  was,  in  the 
first  place,  its  wonderful  faithfulness  of  observation. 


and  its  capacity  for  demonstrating  the  truth  with- 
out faltering.  Indeed,  one  might  almost  reproach 
the  great  Masters  of  German  art  — even  Diirer  and 
Holbein,  if  there  were  any  one  courageous  enough 
to  do  so — with  the  fact  that  they  directed  their  efforts- 
solely  to  the  representation  of  strict  reality.  But 
what  made  their  period  so  grand  and  imposing 
was  this  :  the  great  Masters  found  means  whereby 
to  express  just  that  which  they  meant  to  express. 

The  conditions  which  brought  about  a  complete 
change  in  aesthetic  ideas  in  Germany  were  very 
peculiar.  The  theory  of  art  generally  inculcated 
was  an  ideal  conception  of  things,  represented  by 
classic  work  ;  and  then  for  a  long  period  prejudice 
vetoed  art  of  all  sorts.  When  this  attitude  was 
abandoned  a  fresh  start  was  made,  but  not  from 
that  source  of  all  true  art — Nature  herself  Artists 
wanted  to  be  "(lerman"  and  "Christian,"  and 
began  to  be  enthusiastic  over  primitive  Italian  and 
German  art,  proceeding  from  one  imitation  to 
another.  The  reality  remained,  though  changed  in 
form. 
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Almost  up  to  the  present  time  naturalistic  art 
has  scored  very  few  successes  during  this  century 
in  Germany.  It  was  condemned,  theoretically,  by 
our  artists ;  but  in  truth  they  were  incapable  of 
rising  to  such  heights.  The  sheer  artistic  meaning 
of  a  work  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  them  :  in  their 
eyes  a  work  of  art,  especially  a  picture,  must  needs 
deal  with  history,  or  philosophic  thought,  or  even 
tell  a  mere  anecdote.  So  many  anecdotes  have 
probably  never  before  been  related  in  art  as  during 
the  present  century  ;  and  not  only  in  Germany,  for 
all  countries  have  sinned  equally  in  this  respect. 

Such  being,  until  recent  years,  the  condition  of 
things,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  how  commanding 
is  the  position  of  a  man  who  has  long  chosen  subjects 
affording  inexhaustible  wealth  of  anecdote,  but  at 
the  same  time  has  dealt  with  them  legitimately, 
simply,  and  honestly — an  artist  with  powers  such  as 
have  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Holbein  him- 
self.     It  passes  understanding  that  this  man  should 
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have  remained  almost  unknown  hitherto,  save  to 
tlie  few  who  realise  what  art  is  and  what  it  should 
be.  This  artist  is  Wilhelm  Leibl,  illustrations  of 
whose  works  are  now,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  S.  Seeger,  submitted  to  the  readers  of  The 
Studio. 

Leibl  was  born  in  1844,  at  Cologne,  his  father 
being  the  cathedral  organist.  A  portrait  of  Leibl 
t>hr,  dated  1866,  hangs  in  the  pubhc  gallery  of 
that  city.  He  received  his  first  training  at  the 
Munich  Academy,  his  teachers  being  Piloty  and 
Ramberg.  A  number  of  studies  of  heads  by  Leibl 
of  that  period  are  in  existence.  They  are  heads  of 
models,  painted  with  great  care,  but  academical  and 
rather  impersonal.  Among  them  is  a  female  head 
in  profile,  which  betrays  peculiar  gifts  of  colour, 
and  is  brilliantly  painted.  Leibl  did  not  stay  long 
at  the  Academy ;  he  took  a  studio,  and  painted  on 
his  own  account.  Thence  issued  one  or  two  portraits 
and  a  studio  scene.  Two  fellow-artists  are  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  an 
art  engraving ;  the  figures 
stand  prominently  in  the 
room,  which  is  full  of 
atmosphere.  The  concep- 
tion is  happy,  but  it  must 
be  objected  to  this  picture, 
as  well  as  to  most  of  the 
portraits  of  that  time,  that 
the  artist  has  unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured  to  repro- 
duce the  style  of  the  great 
Dutch  masters.  While  at 
Munich  Leibl  was  refused 
a  gold  medal  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  too  young,  but 
he  won  a  medal  for  a  por- 
trait exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Salon  in  iSSg. 

At  that  time  Eugene 
Muntz  wrote  of  him  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts  : 
"  M.  Leibl,  un  tout  jeune 
homme  .  .  .  expose  plu- 
sieurs  portraits  des  plus 
interessants.  La  main  est 
encore  inexp^riment^e, 
mais  cette  main,  on  la  re- 
connait  deja  de  loin ;  la 
science  manque,  et  non  le 
talent  ;  or  le  science  s'ac- 
quiert."  This  prediction 
was  brilliantly  fulfilled. 
The    same    year    (1869) 
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brought  a  complete  change  in  Leibl's  conception  of 
art.  A  grand  exhibition  of  modern  French  works, 
principally  of  realistic  tendency,  had  been  opened 
in  Munich.  One  gallery  was  devoted  to  Courbet's 
paintings.  Leibl  was  enthusiastic  :  he  perceived  that 
it  was  possible  to  approach  Nature  without  imitating 
the  old  masters ;  and  this  conscious  assertion  of 
independence  made  the  most  profound  impression 
upon  him.  When  Courbet  came  to  Munich,  the 
two  artists  fraternised,  without  being  able  to  con- 
verse, Courbet  speaking  only  French,  Leibl  only 
German.  But  they  understood  one  another,  be- 
cause they  were  aware  of  the  near  kinship  of 
their  art.  Leibl  followed  Courbet  to  Paris,  and 
stayed  there  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Some 
of  his  canvases  were  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 
1870. 

The  paintings  executed  by  Leibl  at  that  time, 
during  his  residence  in  Paris  or  immediately  after, 
will  rank  among  the  most  perfect  productions  of 
(lerman  art  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Among 
them  I  will  mention  Die  alte  Frau  mil  dem  Rosen- 
irtviz  {i86q) ;  Die  Cocotte  (until  lately  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Chase,  the  New  York  painter) ;  and 
(commenced  in  1870,  but  never  finished)  Die 
Tischgesellschaft.  All  three  paintings  are  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  Seeger.  These  pictures  are 
painted  with  freedom,  grandeur,  and  power.  Their 
beautiful  tone  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  real 
sense  of  colour.  In  the  painting  of  the  old  woman, 
for  instance,  a  red  shawl,  thrown  over  a  chair,  is  the 
only  bit  of  striking  local  colour ;  apart  from  that 
we  have  a  combination  of  black,  brown,  and  grey, 
from  which  rises  the  wrinkled  face,  and  the  withered 
old  hands,  holding  a  rosary.  The  Dinner  Party 
consists  of  black  figures,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
placed  a  lady  dressed  in  light  grey,  which  thus 
becomes  the  colour  centre  of  the  picture.  Every- 
thing here  testifies  to  artistic  discernment  born  of 
highest  genius.  The  Cocnfte,  in  point  of  artistic 
taste,  may  be  compared  with  the  best  work  of 
Terborch.  The  artist  paints  without  regard  to 
line  and  contour,  but  produces  a  form  of  extra- 
ordinary reality.  He  places  no  value  upon  careful 
finish,  but  considers  his  painting  finished  when  he 
has  fully  expressed  himself  in  colour.  Occasion- 
ally broad  strokes  of  the  brush  (as  in  the  Dinner 
Party)  remain  unconnected  side  by  side,  and  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  combines  the  great  splashes 
into  the  desired  form. 

How  came  it  that  an  artist  who  began  in  this 
manner  should  have  painted,  not  quite  a  decade 
later,  like  a  German  master  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, so  that  he  may  be  compared  with  Holbein  as 
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regards  smoothness  of  execution  and  scrupulous 
exactness  of  drawing  ?  Other  surroundings,  a  com- 
plete change  of  atmosphere,  and,  perhaps  too,  the 
conviction  that  the  real  force  of  German  art  is 
rooted  in  soil  other  than  that  of  French  art,  may 
have  brought  about  this  radical  transformation.  If 
we  compare  his  Tischgesellschaft  with  his  Fratien  in 
der  Kirche  (first  exhibited  at  Vienna  in  1882,  sub- 
sequently in  1883  at  Munich  and  at  Georges 
Petit's  gallery,  and  now  private  property  in  South 
Germany),  we  can  scarce  believe  both  to  be  by  the 
same  hand.  The  connecting  characteristics  are 
almost  completely  absent. 

When  Leibl  returned  to  Germany  in  1870,  he 
could  not  long  remain  within  the  walls  of  a  city. 
He  fled  to  Nature,  not,  as  was  the  case  in  the  last 
century,  from  frivolity  or  sentimentality,  but  because 
his  strenuous  being  required  fresh  air  to  breathe. 
He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  little  Bavarian 
villages,  in  Graselfingen  on  the  Ammersee,  in 
Barblingen  ;  in  1 884  he  retired  to  Aibling,  and 
when  that  place  became  invaded  by  town  dwellers 
he  escaped  into  the  mountains,  chose  a  peasant's 
house  as  his  abode,  and  there  he  now  lives  with 
his  friend  Sperl,  the  landscape  painter,  in  the 
voluntary  loneliness  which  has  become  a  necessary 
of  life  to  him. 

Those  who  knew  Leibl  describe  him  as  a  thick- 
set man  of  uncommon  bodily  strength.  He  has 
the  courage  to  live  as  it  pleases  him,  his  dress  and 
habits  being  those  of  the  Tyrolese  peasants  whose 
life  and  manners  have  become  the  subjects  of  his 
art.  He  is  an  ardent  hunter,  and,  while  he  lived 
on  the  Ammersee,  often  spent  days  and  days  in 
fishing  and  rowing.  Thus  he  has  lived  for  years, 
and  frequently  does  not  touch  a  brush  for  months 
at  a  time. 

In  the  contemplation  of  Nature  his  eye  recovered 
its  steadiness,  and  lost  everything  that  was  foreign 
to  his  true  temperament.  Gradually  the  artist's 
broad  manner,  assumed  under  the  influence  of  the 
French  realists,  was  changed  to  a  clear  and  careful 
surface  execution,  which  developed  by  degrees  into 
the  most  minute  finish.  It  was  as  if  his  eye  had 
undergone  a  change  since  he  had  lived  in  the  open, 
far  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  a  capital,  in  the 
clear  and  pure  mountain  air. 

The  paintings  representing  best  this  stage  of 
Leibl's  art  include  the  following  :  Dachauer  Biiuer 
innen  (1871),  two  peasant  women  in  their  Sunday 
dress,  sitting  together  on  a  bench  in  an  inn  ;  the 
life-size  Portrait  of  a  Hunter  (1874)  casting  his 
eye  over  the  landscape,  a  work  full  of  animation, 
but  nut  altogether  happy  in  its  general  effect  (both 
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these  paintings  are  now  in  the  Berlin  National  Gal- 
lery) ;  and  his  Baiiernpolitiker,  a  group  of  peasants 
intent  on  their  newspapers.  This  picture  was 
bought  in  1878  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  by  Mr. 
Stewart  for  his  celebrated  collection,  and  sold  with 
it  last  year.  Quite  recently  it  was  bought  from  a 
private  French  o\^Tier  by  a  collector  at  Berlin  for 
over  ;^4ooo,  the  highest  price  yet  paid  for  the 
work  of  a  living  German  painter.  At  present  it 
forms  the  clou  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Berlin 
Secession.  This  painting  clearly  exhibits  Leibl's 
transition  period.  Two  of  the  figures  are  painted 
broadly,  and  look  somewhat  patchy:  the  others 
are  finished  with  such  delicacy  that  every  detail 
might  be  looked  at  through  a  magnifying  glas.s, 
while  the  perfect  colouring  cannot  be  expressed  in 
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words.  The  artist  had  now  arrived  at  that  full 
perfection  of  finish  and  execution  of  which  Frauen 
ill  der  Kirdie,  on  which  the  painter  was  engaged 
for  four  years  (1875-78),  is  a  classical  example, 
and  with  which,  perhaps,  may  be  compared  only 
his  WiMschiitzen — called  also  Die  Nelke,  from  the 
fact  that  the  girl  is  wearing  a  carnation  on  her 
breast — a  group  of  four  or  five  half-length  figures 
(exhibited  in  1883  in  Paris). 

In  order  to  understand  the  full  significance  of 
these  paintings,  one  needs  to  have  a  distinct  per- 
ception of  a  whole  group  of  works  which  were 
produced  at  that  time  in  Germany,  and  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  pictures  of  Leibl  but 
the  subject.  The  Tyrole.se  peasant  had  only  just 
been  discovered,  and  painters  were  enthusiastic 
about  him.  Every  good 
characteristic  was  centred 
in  him.  He  was  strong, 
good-natured,  generous  to 
the  extreme,  and  possessed 
many  other  fine  qualities. 
If  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  through 
the  family  journals  of  the 
Seventies,  particularly  the 
then  all-powerful  "  Garten- 
laube,"  he  will  be  as- 
tonished to  find  how  many 
novels  and  stories  were 
located  in  the  Tyrol  and 
amongst  its  inhabitants. 
We  all  know  they  were 
caricatures  of  the  actual 
conditions  prevailing ;  that 
facts  were  manipulated  in 
a  shocking  manner,  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  city  Phili- 
stines ;  that  the  truth  was 
hidden,  and  that  the  shady 
side  of  Tyrolese  life  was 
not  understood ;  nor  was 
there  a  desire  to  see  it  as 
it  really  was.  There  was 
the  same  tendency  in  paint- 
ing. Tyrolese  pictures 
were  to  be  found  in  every 
exhibition,  with  spick-and- 
span  girls  and  youths  in 
splendid  costumes,  all  im- 
bued with  that  superficial 
prettiness  of  type  which 
passes  for  handsomeness 
with     the     average     man. 
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Only  one  thing  was  wanting — truth,  that  real  strength 
which  distinguishes  the  people  of  that  country 
and  naturally  leads  them  to  brutality.  By  far 
the  best  artist  of  this  group  was  Franz  Defregger, 
who  popularised  the  type,  and  who — a  very  inter- 
esting point — although  by  birth  a  native  of  the 
Tyrol  and  of  peasant  origin,  contributed  more  than 
any  one  else  to  disseminate  false  impressions  of  his 
native  land. 

Thus  sprang  into  existence  a  new  variety  of  the 
much-loved  '^ genre  picture."  The  painters  did  not 
want  to  observe,  nor  to  express  the  truth,  but  simply 
to  tell  a  story  for  the  family.  It  was  possible,  looking 
at  the  pictures,  to  make  all  sorts  of  reflections  about 
the  relations  of  the  figures  to  each  other,  and  this 
amused  the  public. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Leibl's 
paintings.  He  came  to  the  country  as  a  dweller  in 
cities,  gifted  with  a  clear  and  observing  eye,  and  he 


transferred  to  canvas  what 
he  saw.  He  never  thought 
of  discovering  good  quali- 
ties in  the  persons  who  sat 
as  models  to  him,  nor  of 
attracting  the  public  by 
anything  else  but  sheer 
artistic  worth.  He  en- 
deavoured to  reproduce 
most  faithfully  what  he  ob- 
served, or,  rather,  he  was 
impelled  to  do  so  by  his 
genius.  It  is  owing  to  this 
that  his  paintings  possess 
that  probability  which  at- 
tracts and  convinces.  A 
simple  scene,  a  few  figures 
seated  together,  becomes  a 
typical  picture.  His  paint- 
ings have  the  same  credi- 
bility as  documents.  Leibl 
at  that  time  painted  with 
an  impersonality  which  has 
been  the  attribute  of  but 
very  few  men  of  really 
great  genius.  We  do  not 
learn  anything  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  artist  himself. 
It  is  all  truth,  truth,  truth  ! 
One  must  again  and 
again  observe  with  wonder 
the  acuteness  of  observa- 
tion and  the  sureness  of 
hand  acquired  by  Leibl 
at  this  period.  The 
smallest  or  the  greatest  subject  was  of  equal  value 
to  him.  The  pattern  of  the  dress  worn  by  the 
peasant  women  at  church,  the  old  ornament  studded 
with  turquoises  worn  on  their  bosom-cloths  by  the 
girls,  the  flower  on  the  hat  of  the  young  fellow, 
interested  him  as  much  as  the  horny,  toil-worn 
hands,  the  smooth  faces  of  the  girls,  or  the  early 
wrinkles  in  the  features  of  his  men  and  women. 
It  is  said  Leibl  began  his  picture  Die  Ncike  by 
completely  finishing  the  carnation  to  its  greatest 
perfection,  like  a  miniature  painter,  before  anything 
else  was  put  on  his  great  canvas.  Thus  it  happened 
that  he  did  not  take  sufficient  note  of  the  ensemble., 
that  the  picture  was  composed  of  details — certainly 
incomparably  painted — and  that  acute  critics  ob- 
jected that  the  figures  did  not  seem  to  be  separ- 
able. Thereupon  the  artist  cut  to  fragments  his 
wonderful  painting,  fu'l  of  brilliant  ob.servation,  the 
work  of  years  of  industry,  because  he  saw  that  the 
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critics  were  right.  Even  to-day  one  cannot  repress 
a  feeling  of  sorrow  that  the  work  should  never  have 
been  completed — or,  rather,  should  thus  have  been 
destroyed.  Few  indeed  are  the  artists  who  would 
have  shown  so  keen  a  self-criticism. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  Leibl's  pictures 
at  that  time  found  but  little  favour  with  the  public, 
or  even  with  the  critics,  for  they  contained  none 
of  the  anecdotal  qualities  so  dear  to  the  majority. 
"  The  man  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  an  artist 
in  Germany,"  exclaimed  Leibl,  "  might  well  half- 
die  of  vexation.  I  can  only  pursue  my  art  in  my 
own  way,  conscious  that  there  is  no  trace  of  charla- 
tanism in  it." 

However,  Leibl  could  find  pride  and  consolation 
in  the  support  he  received  abroad.  "  Hitherto,"  he 
remarks,  "  very  few  have  praised  my  work  in  Ger- 
many;  the  more  rejoiced  am  I,  therefore,  that  I 
have  laboured  elsewhere."  He  was  naturally  grate- 
ful when  his  Bauernpolitiker  vfa.s  bought  for  15,000 
francs  and  hung  by  its  British  purchaser  side  by 
side  with  the  work  of  masters  such  as  Troyon  and 
Horace  Vernet ;  and  it  pleased  him  greatly  to  hear 
that  Alma  Tadema  had  one  of  his  drawings  in  his 
studio. 

Something  of  the  great  impression  produced  on 
the  intelligent  by  these  pictures  may  be  realised  on 
reading  the  comments  of  the  French  newspapers 
on  the  subject.  "This  is  something  more  than 
painting—such  is  the  cry  of  admiration  I  hear 
from  the  spectator " !  Thus  the  comment  of 
A.  de  Lostalot,  when  the  Bauernpolitiker,  the 
Fnuieii  ill  der  Kirche,  and  Die  Nelke  were  ex- 
hibited in  1878.  This  art  was  reaHsed  as  being  a 
return  to  that  realism  of  detail  which  was  ever  the 
great  characteristic  of  Northern  work.  "  M.  Leibl 
is  capable  of  teaching  the  German  school  that  in 
which  it  has  been  most  greatly  lacking  for  a  cen- 
tury past  —  simplicity"  {^Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts, 
18S2).  "  This  will  be  a  tremendous  painter  "  (wrote 
Duranty  in  1879);  and,  indeed,  it  was  clear  to 
see  the  future  "  Master "  in  the  painter ;  and  a 
steady  advance  in  power  was  soon  observable,  with 
a  change  of  manner.  Yet  the  mi/ieti  of  his  pic- 
tures ever  remained  the  same,  and  his  delicacy  of 
observation  never  for  a  moment  forsook  him.  But 
while  he  at  last  was  treading  the  path  which  was 
to  bring  him  near  to  the  greatness  of  Holbein 
himself,  while,  with  admirable  sureness  and  freedom 
of  vision,  he  continued  to  draw  and  paint,  he  was 
constantly  seeking  still  greater  perfection  of  style. 
It  may  truly  be  said,  indeed,  that  Leibl's  third 
period  includes  all  that  was  best  in  his  first  and 
in  his  second. 
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His  method  grew  broad  and  bold  once  more,  as 
it  had  been  in  his  early  days,  when  his  as  yet  un- 
mastered  brushwork  gave  promise  of  the  breadth 
and  power  that  would  come  with  wider  experience. 
No  longer  was  it  possible  to  reproach  him  with 
forgetting  the  ensemble  in  his  excessive  regard  for 
detail.  It  is  characteristic  of  Leibl  that  he  should 
then  have  devoted  himself  with  all  his  ardour  to 
his  immediate  surroundings.  In  point  of  colour 
and  delicacy  his  work  now  produced  was  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  great  Dutch  painters  of  interiors, 
yet  with  no  suggestion  of  their  "tone."  Leibl's 
canvases  continued  to  be  light  and  joyous.  After 
his  interiors  he  turned  to  landscape.  Some  years 
ago  his  friend  Sperl  painted  the  landscape  portion 
of  Leibl's  picture,  Frauen  itn  Obstgarfen.  Only 
a  short  time  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  here  in 
Berlin  of  seeing  one  of  Leibl's  pictures,  his  Baiieru- 
haus,  the  cottage  in  which  he  dwells,  beneath  the 
green  boughs  of  the  overhanging  trees.  Every 
one  was  bound  to  admit  that  this  work  contained 
evidence  of  all  Leibl's  good  quahties. 

The  following  works  among  others  belong  to 
Leibl's  third  period :  Die  Wildschiitzen,  Zeitungs- 
leser  am  Feierabend,  Die  Spintistube  (in  private 
possession  at  Basle),  Alte  Fraii  utid  Jiiger  (1893), 
Bauernjdgers  Heifnkehr  {\?,f)\).  In  der  Kleinstadt 
(now  in  the  New  Pinakothek,  Munich),  Miidchen 
am  Herd,  and  several  other  pictures  of  Upper 
Bavarian  peasant  girls.  These  did  not  provoke 
outcry — as  did  some  of  Leibl's  earlier  works — 
"  Ce  n'est  plus  de  la  peinture  !  "  As  a  matter  of 
fact  this  is  painting  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  How  simple,  how  plain,  how  true 
they  are  !  Not  till  they  are  closely  examined  does 
one  realise  the  delicacy  of  the  painting.  Note  all 
the  details  :  the  furniture,  the  cupboard  with  the 
light  glinting  from  above ;  or  see,  through  the  tiny 
window  of  the  little  room,  the  landscape  outside — 
all  wonderful  in  their  absolute  truth  and  reality. 
This  is  not  a  mere  copy,  a  transcript,  it  is  the  thing 
itself  we  have  before  our  eyes.  To  all  appearance 
Leibl  has  fresh  surprises  in  store  for  us,  for  the 
pictures  he  had  done  during  the  past  year  show 
wonderful  power,  and  seem  to  attain  greater  heights 
than  even  the  best  of  his  former  work.  I  refer 
particularly  to  three  paintings  which  were  finished 
during  the  spring :  the  figure  of  a  peasant  girl, 
decked  in  her  best,  with  a  flower  in  her  hand — a 
modern  pendant,  if  you  will,  to  Rembrandt's 
Saskia  in  the  Dresden  Gallery — and  two  groups, 
both  representing  a  girl  and  a  lad  in  a  kitchen. 
The  warm,  magical  tone  pervading  these  canvases 
is  worthy    to   rank  with   the    best  work    of  the   old 
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masters  ;  while  in  both  groups  one  is  simply  amazed 
at  the  splendid  freedom  of  the  figures.  The  marvel 
increases  when  one  learns  how  these  pictures  are 
achieved.  The  models  live  in  Leibl's  house — 
are  his  servants,  in  fact.  The  room  they  chiefly 
inhabit  is  his  kitchen.  He  says  to  them,  "  Just 
go  in  the  kitchen  and  talk  one  with  another." 
Nothing  loath,  the  young  people  cluster  round  the 
hearth  and  the  boy  fills  his  pipe.  Presently  comes 
Leibl  and  watches  their  movements.  He  alters 
their  positions  very  little  if  they  in  any  way  suit  his 
fancy,  and  begins  to  paint  away  as  simple  Nature 
dictates.  This  is  how  he  gets  his  atmosphere,  the 
colour  of  the  clothes,  the  smoke-stained  kitchen 
walls,  the  flesh  tints  on  the  hands  and  faces,  and 
the  leafy  green  seen  through  the  windows. 

Thus  ever  he  pursues  his  way — the  way  his  sur 
roundini^s    .suggest  ;  going    forward   full    of   steady 
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purpose.  Leibl  once  drew 
this  comparison  between 
his  painting  and  his 
favourite  sport :  "As  I 
hunt  so  I  paint.  I  must 
pursue  my  game — that  is, 
my  idea — at  any  cost ;  if 
need  be,  through  thorny 
paths,  or  floods,  or  snow, 
or  ice."  The  man  who 
thinks  and  acts  thus  is 
bound  to  attain  his  goal. 
And  even  now  Leibl  towers 
high  above  his  fellows,  in 
solitary  grandeur,  like  the 
hill  on  which  he  dwells. 

SOME  DRAW- 
I  X  G  S  BY 
MRS.  FAR- 
MI  LOE.  BY 
W  ALTER 
SHAW  SPARROW. 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Far- 
miloe  is  a  connecting-link 
between  the  diverse  and 
delightful  arts  of  Ran- 
dolph Caldecott  and  Mr. 
Phil  May.  It  is  often 
conceived  in  the  tender 
spirit  of  Caldecott,  thougli 
I  do  not  yet  claim  for  it 
either  the  wise  daintiness  in 
composition,  or  the  great 
variety  of  refinement  in 
humorous  expression,  for  which  the  best  of  Calde- 
cott's  "toy  books"  are  famous.  Still,  there  are 
children  in  Mrs.  Farmiloe's  sketches  that  set  one 
thinking  of  Randolph  Caldecott,  notwithstanding 
that  the  technique,  the  method  of  execution,  owes 
something  to  the  example  of  Mr.  Phil  May.  At  a 
first  glance  it  seems  to  owe  much  to  this  draughts- 
man— so  much,  indeed,  tl\at  Mrs.  Farmiloe  is 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  an  imitator.  But  this 
criticism  is  really  superficial,  for  the  line  in  Mrs. 
Farmiloe's  work  is  far  too  easy  and  too  expressive 
to  be  the  outcome  of  deliberate  copying.  There  is 
no  uncertainty  in  its  run  and  rhythm ;  it  is  a  line 
in  which  we  feel  a  spontaneous  freedom  and  charm, 
such  as  we  never  meet  with  in  imitated  cleverness. 
For  this  reason  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
artist  had  nearly  completed  the  framework  of  her 
style  when  she  first   became  acquainted  with    Mr. 
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May's  drawings.  Even  in  cliildiiood  she  saw  things 
simply,  in  silhouette,  and  sketched  them  ahiiost  in 
her  present  manner,  finding  it  hard  to  take  any 
pleasure  at  all  in  the  representation  of  details. 
Thus,  unaided,  she  arrived  at  a  method  of  work 
\ery  akin  to  that  which  Mr.  May  devised  when 
sketching  for  the  bad  printing  machines  of  the 
Sydney  Bulletin.  In  essentials,  then,  Mrs.  Far- 
miloe's  style  is  her  own  ;  but— and  this  is  the  main 
point — it  has  been  matured  under  the  influence  of 
an  admiration  called  forth  by  Mr.  May's  technique. 
Its  few  strong  lines  used  to  be  thin  and  wiry, 
lacking  tone,  and  suppleness,  and  breadth.  Clever 
they  were  always,  but  somewhat  amateurish,  the 
young  artist  having  yet  to  learn  how  to  perfect  her 
summary  method  of  execution.  Then,  all  at  once, 
Mr.  May  came,  and  with  his  masterly  craft  of  line 
taught  a  pupil  unknown  to  him. 

At  this  point,  if  I  mistake  not,  these  two 
humorists  in  black-and-white  part  company.  Both, 
it  is  true,  find  many  of  their  subjects  among  the 
poor  of  London,  but  they  differ  widely  both  in 
their  choice  and  in  their  treatment  of  such  by-street 
Cockney  themes.  The  lady's  forte  is  her  gay 
knowledge  of  children,  their  joys  and  hum<iurs, 
jealousies  and  kindnesses,  and  all  the  other  (juick 
emotions  of  the  wayward  young  heart  that  make  up 
the  drama  of  life  in  childhood.     It  is  in  this  kind 
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of  knowledge  that  Mr.  May  is  defective.  The  in- 
terest he  takes  in  children  is  entertaining,  but 
it  is  a  satiric  interest,  far  more  remarkable  for 
the  zest  with  which  it  seizes  upon  every  such 
surface  trait  as  invites  caricature  than  for  the 
divining  sympathy  which  not  only  penetrates 
into  the  heart-world  of  a  child's  life,  but  lights 
it  up  for  us  with  a  flash  of  playful  drollery. 
To  give  apt  expression  to  these  finer  shades  of 
criticism  is  so  very  difficult,  that  much  must 
be  left  to  the  reader's  own  memories  of  the 
art  criticised ;  but  the  real  point  is  that  Mr. 
May's  street  Arabs  are  rarely  true  children. 
Their  look  is  often  one  of  aged  astuteness, 
and  there  is  often  no  childhood  even  in  their 
bodily  proportions.  I  shall  be  told^  of  course, 
that  such  old  youngsters  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
slums  of  London.  No  doubt.  But  are  they 
fit  subjects  for  the  pencil  of  a  great  humorist  ? 
And  ought  we  to  laugh  over  them,  as  though 
they  were  not  victims  of  the  evil  dregs  of  our 
civilisation  ?  These  questions  have  to  be  con- 
sidered by  artists  and  critics,  and  I  certainly 
believe  that  Mrs.  Farmiloe's  answ-er  is  the 
right  one.  Unchildlike  children  should  excite 
pity :  they  are  abnormal ;  a  slum  crowded 
with  them  is  nothing  but  a  neglected  hospital 
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out  of  doors.  Hence,  no  doubt,  a  grajjliic 
humorist  treads  on  very  delicate  ground  when  he 
tries  to  provoke  mirth  by  letting  his  art  play  in 
such  unwholesome  places. 

Besides,  normal  children  are  not  uncommon 
among  the  poor  of  London,  and  in  art,  as  in  life, 
they  are  vastly  more  attractive  than  the  abnormal. 
This  is  what  many  of  us  have  forgotten  during  the 
coster  craze,  so  I  rejoice  that  Mrs.  Farmiloe  recalls 
it  to  mind,  giving  us  at  the  same  time  a  street- 
bred  humour  that  is  never  blatant.  That  her 
art  has  faults,  faults  of  inexperience,  is  certainly 
true.  Most  details  are  stumbling-blocks  to  Mrs. 
P\irniiloe.  On  several  occasions,  for  example,  as 
in  tile  winsome  sketch  entitled  Ireland  — an  E-'ic- 
iion  (p.  177),  she  has  been  tempted  to  put  a  few 
birds  flying  in  the  distance  ;  and  in  every  case  I 
would  gladly  scratch  them  out,  either  because  they 
are  too  big,  ox  else  because  there  is  something 
wrong  in  their  arrangement.  .So  I  cover  tliem 
with  a  cigarette-paper  and  enjoy  the  rest  of  the 
picture. 

One  other  point  is  worth  noting  in  connection 
with  the  difificulty  that  Mrs.  Farmiloe  experiences 


object  and  sets  herself  clearly  to  visualise  it,  to  see 
it  clearly  with  her  mind's  eye,  the  feeling  of  be- 
wilderment leaves  her,  and  the  model's  chief  lines 
are  so6n  upon  paper.  This  skill  in  drawing  from 
memory  is  often  very  helpful  to  Mrs.  Farmiloe, 
for  children  never  know  when  they  are  being 
"  took,"  and  consequently  never  pose  and  look 
unnatural.  She  can  take  part  in  their  amusements 
and  yet  be  their  graphic  historian.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  a  dangerous  way  of  working,  since 
it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  stereotyped  conventions, 
to  endless  repetitions,  so  that  this  tendency  ought 
to  be  counteracted  by  patient  studies  from  the  Hfe. 
The  drawings  thus  made  may  be  bad,  yet  they 
store  the  mind  with  new  and  varied  material,  which 
is  certain  to  find  its  way  into  the  next  memory- 
sketches.  And  I  say  this  because  a  few  children 
in  Mrs.  Farmiloe's  art  have  a  family  likeness,  a  set 
type  of  face  and  figure. 

A\'e  must  remember,  nevertheless,  that  in  wrijl^ 
ing  about  a  lady  of  genius  a  man  may  easily  give 
bad  advice.  "Women,"  said  Goethe,  "do  the 
most  through  imagination  and  temperament." 
Their  best  work  has   ever  been  done  intuitively, 


in  handhng  details.  She  tells  me  that  she  cannot  under  an  instinctive  rather  than  technical  guid- 
sketch  well  from  nature,  as  she  is  bewildered  by  ance.  They  have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  under- 
the  great  number  of  lines  which  have  to  be  drawn  stand  a  great  many  subtle  things  unperceived  by 
one  by  one  ;  but  _  when  she  turns  away  from   the      men  ;  hence  we  are  often  seriously  at  fault  when 

we  try  to  influence  their  ways  of  working. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Ruskin  found  out  in  the 
case  of  Lady  Waterford,  the  greatest 
woman-artist  of  the  century,  who  was  ren- 
dered timidly  self-conscious  by  a  course  of 
systematic  instruction.  Nature  was  her 
best  guide,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  soon  acknow- 
ledged. In  brief,  academic  studies  do 
much  for  men,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
are  ever  very  useful  to  women  of  first-rate 
ability ;  and  thus  I  may  be  altogether 
wrong  in  my  remarks  on  the  benefits  that 
Mrs.  Farmiloe  would  receive  from  study- 
ing from  the  life.  This  is  a  point  w1ttt5Ti 
she  alone  can  decide,  guided  by  her  intui- 
tions. 

Just  a  few  biographical  facts  must  be 
given  now.  Mrs.  Farmiloe  is  the  second 
daughter  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Parnell,  a  retired  officer  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  and  a  second  cousin  of  the 
late  Irish  leader,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 
She  has  four  sisters  and  four  brothers,  and 
a  talent  for  humorous  drawing  runs  in 
the  family.  Her  husband,  the  Rev. 
William  L).  Farmiloe,  is  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's 
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its  predecessors  of  last  year — a  wdrk 
entitled  "All  the  World  Over." 

As  to  the  illustrations  in  this  ar- 
ticle, they  give  a  fair  notion  as  to  the 
scope  and  charm  of  Mrs.  Farmiloe's 
art.  Five  belong  to  "  Tag,  Rag,  and 
Bobtail " ;  two  are  to  be  found  in 
"  All  the  World  Over "  ;  the  others 
arc  new.  It  is  not  necessary  to  praise 
them,  for  none  can  be  blind  to  their 
gaiety,  their  ten'derness,  their  humour, 
or  their  telling  craft  of  line.  And 
let  none  forget  that  all  this  work,  so 
good  as  a  whole,  comes  from  a 
young  artist  whose  talents  were  quite 
unknown  just  a  little  more^^an  foij;, 
years  ago.  It  was  in  "Little  Folks," 
in  November  1895,  that  the  first 
published  sketch  appeared,  soon  to 
be  followed  by  other  successes  else- 
where, as  in  "The  Child's  Pic- 
torial," for  which  Mrs.  Farmiloe 
wrote  and  illustrated  some  lively  im- 
pressions of  France  and  two  chatty, 
charming  stories,  "  The  Iron  Box " 
and  "The  Chestnut  Dwarfs."  Since 
these  tales  were  printed  in  1896 
great  progress  has  been  made  ;  and 
greater  progress  is  sure  to    come    if 


in  Soho.  The  parish,  lying 
chiefly  between  Rupert 
Street  and  Great  Windmill 
Street,  is  thronged  with  chil- 
dren of' all  nationalities,  and 
Mrs.  Farmiloe  never  tires  of 
watching  the  youngsters 
play  when  school  is  over. 
Something  of  what  may  be 
seen  there  is  admirably  re- 
presented in  the  artist's 
new  book,  "  Tag,  Rag,  and 
Bobtail "  (London :  Grant 
Richards).  Herein  the 
drawings  are  reproduced  in 
colour,  and  one  finds  every- 
where plenty  of  sweet  in- 
genuousness with  plenty  of 
gay  and  charming  move- 
ment and  humour.  It  is  a 
book  to  be  treasured,  like 
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the    artist    resists    the    hard    temptation    to    repeat 
herself. 
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The  piano-case  designed  by  Mr. 
\\'alter  Cave  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Bechstein 
has  now  become  historic,  as  the  prototype  of  many 
subsequent  designs  by  other  hands.  Recent  works 
by  the  same  architect  comprise  some  chairs,  distin- 
guished by  reserve  in  the  structural  parts,  together 
with  individual  strength  of  character  in  the  details  : 
and  an  oak  stand  with  collecting-box  attached. 
The  latter,  a  larger  piece  of  furniture  than  is  usual 
for  similar  purposes,  was  made  specially  for  Sidbury 
Church  in  Devonshire,  and  is  constructed  with  an 
ample  ledge  to  hold  the  visitors'  book.  The  orna- 
mental panels  in  the  back  were  painted  by  Mrs. 
Cave, 
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Tuo  more  objects  designed  by  Afr.  Cave,  a 
brass  inkpot  and  a  carved  and  painted  wood 
candlestick,  are  fashioned  quite  as  much  with  a 
view  to  practical  convenience  as  they  are  to 
grace  of  form.  Both  broaden  out  at  the  base 
for  greater  stability,  and  further  the  candlestick 
is  provided  with  a  brass  screw  nozzle  and  wide 
cup  to  catch  the  candle-swalings,  and  such  that 
can  be  removed,  whenever  required,  for  clean- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Cave's  decorative  panel-painting  on  wood, 
appropriately  entitled  the  Peacock  Garden,  is  not 
less  quaint  nor  mannered  than  its  predecessors. 
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The  peacocks  are  conventionally  treated  in  different 
colours  over  silver  or  gold.  No  rendering  in  black 
and  white,  however,  can  convey  any  just  sense  of 
the  gorgeous  effect  of  the  original. 

A  Honiton  lace  strip,  designed  by  Mr.  Cave,  has 
been  executed  by  village  workers  at  Sidbury  for  the 
Communion  table  of  the  parish  church  ;  and  a 
frontal  in  aJy/'/igue,  the  joint  design  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cave,  for  the  same  church,  displays  the  white 
doe  and  forest  emblems  of  the  patron,  St.  Giles. 
For  her  own  embroidery  Mrs.  Cave  finds  it  answer 
best  not  to  draw  out  a  set  pattern  beforehand,  but, 
starting  with  some  main  idea,  she  prefers  to  be  at 
liberty  to  vary  the  minor  details  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. On  .such  a  principle  is  being  embroidered 
in  tent-stitch  a  beautiful  piece,  measuring  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  and  representing  a  rose- 
bush with  a  maze  of  interlacing  branches  in  the 
middle,  a  stag  couchant  at  the  foot,  and  a  blue 
ground  dotted  with  bluebells,  daisies,  and  other 
flowering  plants.  Unfortunately  the  work  was  not 
ready  for  this  year's  exhibition. 

By  profession  an  architect,  and  teacher  of  the 
architecture  class  in  the  Camberwell  School, 
Mr.  Wickham  Jarvis,  in  designing  for  furniture, 
aims  at  extreme  simplicity  of  form  and  construc- 
tion. In  fact,  his  choice  inclines  avowedly  to 
plain  joinery  as  contrasted  with  the  more  elaborate 
workmanship  of  the  cabinet-maker.  Not  that 
Mr.  Jarvis  excludes  ornamental  features  from  his 
work ;   on  the  contrary,  there  is  scarcely  one   in- 
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stance  in  which  some  sort  of  applied  decoration  is 
nut  introduced,  sparingly,  it  is  true,  yet  so  judi- 
ciously that  the  rigid  main  lines  act  as  a  foil  to  set 
off  the  ornament  with  the  more  telling  effect.  The 
chair  with  the  upholstered  seat  and  heart-shaped 
inlay  and  gesso  flowers  on  the  rail  at  the  back,  as 
also  the  armchair,  are  executed  in  teak,  a  favourite 
wood  of  the  artist's,  and  one  which  he  is  employing 
throughout  for  the  interior  fittings  of  a  house 
designed  by  him,  and  now  in  course  of  construction 
at  Bournemouth.  The  third,  a  small  chair,  with  a 
sort  of  ogival  pediment  at  the  top,  is  of  oak. 
Other  objects  are  a  table,  its  oval   top  resting  upon 
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an  octagonal  frame,  with  carved  walnut 
panels  let  in  ;  and  a  small  gesso-panelled 
bookcase  designed  especially  to  contain 
Dent's  edition  of  Scott. 

In  connection  with  the  illustrations  pub- 
lished in  the  present  number  there  should 
lie  recalled  the  picture  frames  reproduced 
in  May  i8g8.  Each  of  these  is  interesting, 
because  it  sh<iws  how  cleverly  Mr.  Jarvis 
has  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  admissi- 
bility of  easel  pictures  in  house  decoration. 
Recognising  the  fact  that  the  average  ty]ie 
of  frame  rather  increases  the  difficult}'  than 
otherwise,  Itecause  it  confines  and  isolates 
the  ])icture  from  its  surroundings,  Mr.  Jarvis 
would  have  the  frame  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary CDiinerting  link  between  the  picture 
and  the  room  where  it  is  hung.  And  so  he 
constructs  it  not,  as  the  coninuin  ruslum  is, 
in  the  form  of  a  mitred  biirder,  hut  as 
siiuare-jointed  framing,  in  tlu'  same  way  that 
a  door  is  m.ulc,  and  gi\is  it  moreovei'  a 
distinct  cornici'  above  and  phnlh  brUiw. 
I'inally  he  embellishes  it  with  ornamental 
title  or  other  device  that  carries  out  the  idea 
i8i 
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of  the  picture  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  qualifies  it, 
from  its  architectural  features,  to  hold  a  place  in  an 
organic  scheme  of  decoration.  In  short,  it  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Wickham  Jarvis's  design  generally,  that 
the  most  satisfactory  note  about  it  is  the  strong  archi- 
tectonic sense  displayed  in  everything  he  produces. 
There  is  in  some  quarters  a  certain  tendency  to 
attach  ornament  superficially,  and  in  such  wise 
that,  were  it  all  stripped  off,  the  object  to  whose 
surface  it  was  applied  would  be  left  bare  and 
clumsy-looking,  but  its  construction  would  in  no 
whit  be  interfered  with.  The  genuine  artist,  how- 
ever, while  soundness  and  simplicity  are  his  first 
considerations,  will  not  miss  the  opportunity,  if 
he  sees  his  way,  to  break,  by  some  dexterous 
turn  or  variation  of  outline,  the  hard  formality 
of  the  primary  type;  for  he  knows  that  this  is 
the  only  means  of  producing  that  individual  stamp 
of  character  and  inherent  quality  of  decoration 
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which  distinguish  a  work  of  art    from  a  ware  of 
commerce. 

The  art  of  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens,  though  he 
describes  himself  simply  as  a  sculptor,  covers  a 
wider  range,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  architectural 
fittings  for  interior  decoration,  as  well  as  metal-work 
and  design  for  stained  glass  and  embroidery.  He 
is  indefatigable,  and  if  he  does  not  manage  always 
to  maintain  an  even  level  of  excellence,  it  is 
because  he  delights  to  encounter  difficulties  which 
a  specialist  in  a  narrow  line  would  avoid.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens  is  so  constituted  that 
he  cannot  help  experimenting,  and  in  this  he  is 
certainly  fortunate.  There  was  a  time,  no  doubt, 
when  his  style  as  a  craftsman  was  cold,  when  its 
highly-wrought  technique  was  rather  unfeeling, 
rather  mechanical  and  unsympathetic.  It  did 
not  then  remind  us  that  really  great  feats  in 
craftsmanship,  like  great  thoughts,  come  from  the 
heart.  This  criticism,  so  it  seems  to  us,  applies 
to  the  work  done  about  three  or  four  years  ago ; 
but  a  marked  change  has  taken  place  since  then, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  welcome  the  strong  and 
tender  human  interest  that  animates  not  a  few  of 
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Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens's  new  productions.  We 
have  in  mind,  for  example,  the  statuette  of 
Launcelot  and  the  Nestling,  the  strong  warrior 
with  the  baby  in  his  arms,  that  attracted  so 
much  attention  in  the  spring  at  Burlington 
House.  Here  fine  technique  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  a  very  gracious  inspiration.  It  is  a 
masterly  little  work  that  charms  everybody,  so 
attractive  is  the  expression  of  the  knight's  face 
— an  expression  of  wondering  curiosity  beauti- 
fied with  a  half  smile  of  paternal  solicitude.  If 
the  statuette  represented  a  woman's  love  for 
children,  it  would  be  less  remarkable  than  it  is, 
for  the  poetry  of  that  love  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  familiar  commonplaces  in  art. 

More  might  be  written  about  this  little  statue, 
but  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  illustrated 
examples    of    Mr.    Reynolds-Stephens's    work, 


beginning  with  the  cartoon  for  a  stained-glass 
window  erected  in  memory  of  a  doctor  and  his 
wife  and  son.  The  design  consists  of  two 
stages.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  composition 
the  artist  links  the  present  with  the  remote 
past,  by  showing  that  a  physician  of  to-day 
ministers  as  faithfully  to  the  sick  as  St.  Luke 
ministered  to  St.  Paul.  We  have  nothing  here 
that  is  conventional.  The  whole  design,  from 
the  angels  to  the  doctor,  is  indeed  sufficiently 
realistic  to  be  in  absolute  antagonism  with  the 
kind  of  treatment  that  is  generally  deemed 
most  suitable  for  a  memorial  window.  For  this 
reason,  and  no  other,  the  cartoon  has  been 
severely  criticised.  Some  have  said  that  the 
angels  are  much  too  human,  much  too  girlish ; 
others  have  found  a  hopeless  incongruity  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  composition ;  and  all  this 
implies   that  a   man   of   genius   should    not   be 
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bold  enough  to  make  a  thoughtful  experiment. 
This  has  been  said  hundreds  of  times  to  earnest 
labourers  in  every  field  of  art,  yet  old  conventions 
have  given  place  to  new,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  art  of  the  stained-glass  worker  should  not 
be  modernised.  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens's  cartoon 
is  a  frankly  serious  effort  in  this  direction,  and  as 
such  it  merits  careful  consideration.  It  is  not 
perfect,  but  it  has  qualities  of  style  which  we  do 
not  find  in  many  stained-glass  windows  designed 
by  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  wisely  conven- 
tional. For  instance,  the  figures  are  not  too 
pretty-pretty,  and  the  lead-lines  are  never  aggres- 
sive. 

Attention  may  now  be  called  once  again  to  the 
fine  chimney-piece  for  a  house  in  Queen's  Cate,  and 
to  the  stand  supporting  the  bas-relief  entitled  Youth. 
Illustrations  of  these  two  works  will  be  found  in  The 
Studio  of  last  July.  Another  handsome  design  is 
a  modelled  and  coloured  family-tree  on  a  green 
ground,  forming   a  panel   for  a  hall  chimnevpiece. 


From  his  design  the  artist's  wife  has  worked  a  tea- 
cosy  in  silks,  part  applique  and  part  embroidery,  on 
a  bright  green  ground.  Founded  upon  the  dande- 
lion, no  better  instance  could  be  desired  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  natural  forms  to  ornamental  purposes.  Two 
additional  embroideries  by  Mrs.  Reynolds-Stephens, 
from  Mr.  Voysey's  designs,  are  a  circular  cushion, 
with  swallows  perched  on  berry-bearing  branches, 
and  another,  mounted  so  as  to  form  a  banner- 
screen.  It  is  a  striking  and  characteristic  pattern — 
viz.,  a  secretary-bird,  serrated  leaf  turned  over 
repeatedly,  and  delicate  conventional  blossoms  and 
tendrils.  The  whole  is  of  silk,  and  is  carried  out 
mainly  in  applique,  upon  an  indigo  blue  ground. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Edmond  Renter  was 
engaged  in  designing  for  a  firm  of  Staffordshire 
potters,  a  work  which  under  the  circumstances  did 
not  afford  him  much  scope  for  artistic  enterprise. 
But  in  his  leisure  moments  he  has  practised  many 
home  arts,  among  others  that  of  illumination,  in 
which  he  has  attained  to  a  very  remarkable  degree 
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of  proficiency.  The  means 
employed  by  him  are  simple 
enough,  to  wit,  ordinary 
water  -  colours,  mixed  with 
Chinese  white  for  the  first 
coats  ;  while  the  gilding  is 
of  gold-leaf  laid  over  a  pre- 
paration of  the  artist's  own 
invention,  the  result  of  re- 
peated experiments  on  his 
part.  The  Gothic  lettering, 
which,  however,  does  not 
occur  in  the  example  repro- 
duced, Mr.  Reuter  executes 
with  a  pen  made  of  a  reed 
gathered  in  the  Lake  of 
( leneva.  The  paper  used  is 
that  known  a.s  papier  I/igirs, 
w  hich  is  very  suitable  for  the 
l)urpose,  as  indeed  is  vellum 
also,  though  both  materials 
have  their  drawbacks  as  well 
as  their  advantages.  Mr. 
Reuter  has  illuminated 
numerous  presentation  ad- 
dresses and  isolated  sheets 
of     ornament ;       but      the 
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achievement  of  which  he  is 
proudest  is  the  having  won 
the  approbation  of  ^\"illiam 
Morris,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived successive  commis- 
sions to  illuminate  "  The 
Roots  of  the  Mountains," 
and  two  copies  of  "Syr 
Percyvelle  of  dales."  Mr. 
Reuter  has  just  finished 
illuminating,  for  a  private 
order,  a  copy  of  Morris's 
lecture  on  Gothic  Architec- 
ture. The  specimen  shown 
at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Ex- 
hibition is  a  memorial  son- 
net to  William  Morris,  com- 
posed and  illuminated  by 
Mr.  Reuter.  Though  some 
of  the  characters  suggest  the 
influence  of  an  earlier  style 
of  lettering,  the  ornament 
presents  the  general  charac- 
ter of  illuminated  manu- 
scripts belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  first  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 
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Miss  Mary  Newill — who,  in  common  with  not  a 
few  members  of  the  Birmingham  school,  became 
distinguished  first  as  an  artist  in  black-and- 
white — is  now  devoting  her  attention  mainly  to 
embroidery  and  glass-painting,  the  latter  being 
her  favourite  art.  In  pursuit  of  it  she  is  indeed 
as  thorough  as  she  is  practical,  not  merely  de- 
signing the  cartoons  upon  paper,  but  also  select- 
ing the  pieces  of  glass  and  painting  them  with  her 
own  hand.  Experience  has  taught  her  not  only 
the  fascination  and  pleasure  that  the  artist  derives 
from  this  practice,  but  also  that  such  is  the  surest 
way  to  attain  satisfactory  results.  The  set  of  three 
lights,  the  subject  of  which  is  Queen  Matilda  with 
her  attendants  embroidering  the  so-called  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  has  just  been  completed.  A  companion 
window  depicts  St.  Cecilia,  the  patroness  of  music. 
The  other  branch  of  Miss  Newill's  work  is  repre- 
sented fitly  by  the  embroidered  panels  illustrating 
Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene."  These  two  constitute 
the  most  elaborate  portions  of  a  series  for  the 
decoration  of  a  dining-room.  The  ground  of  the 
panels,  which  are  divided  by  bands  of  dark  oak 
some  four  inches  broad,  is  a  cloth  of  a  light 
chocolate  tint.  The  design  is  carried  out,  in  green 
serge  applique  for  the  foliage  of  the    trees,  light 


linen  for  the  figures  and  the  castle  behind  them, 
while  the  outline  and  certain  details  are  in  em- 
broidery— a  very  simple  scheme  compared  with  the 
grandness  of  the  subject,  yet  one  which,  in  the 
present  instance,  had  to  be  adopted  from  motives 
of  economy.  For  some  time  past  Miss  Newill  had 
entertained  the  idea,  started  by  the  wish  to  emulate 
the  effect  of  Japanese  prints,  of  turning  her  hand 
to  applique;  but  it  was  not  until  now  that  the 
occasion  arose  for  giving  practical  shape  to  her 
intention.  Although,  then,  the  work  must  be 
regarded  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  the 
artist  already  sees  her  way  to  several  developments 
and  improvements  in  it,  she  is  nevertheless  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  result  thus  far  obtained.  For 
it  is  decidedly  a  sparing  of  time,  and  need  not 
entail  any  sacrifice  of  effect,  to  lay  on  pieces  of 
different  materials  (indeed,  the  very  variety  of 
texture  increases  the  general  richness),  always  pro- 
vided that  the  spaces  be  large  enough  and  free 
from  complexity.  For  as  soon  as  ever  the  pattern 
becomes  minute  or  involved,  all  saving  of  labour 
is  necessarily  at  an  end.  Miss  Newill  proposes 
next  to  take  up  tempera  painting,  with  the  view  to 
mural  decoration  ;  a  fresh  project  which  has  arisen 
out  of  her  first  visit  to  Florence.     She  is  there  at 
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ihe  present  time,  and  it  i.s  to  be  hi>ped  that,  as  she 
has  already  pass  d  unscathed  thn)ug;h  the  ordeal 
of  a  course  of  study  in  Paris,  so  also  she  may 
return  from  l<'loren(e  with  her  native  gifts  ani.1 
ideals  unaffected  l)y  the  glamour  of  Italianism 
which,  all  too  often  before,  has  distorted  the  artistic 
vision  of  our  own  countrymen  and  of  our  neigh- 
bours of  Northern  Europe. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Gere,  who,  after  having  been  a  pupil 
in  the  Birmingham  Municipal  School  of  Art, 
became  a  master,  and  continued  to  give  weekly 
instruction  there  until  last  autumn,  is  an  artist  of 
varied  gifts.  His  black-and-white  work  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  well-deserved  reputation 
of  the  Birmingham  school ;  and  even  inerited 
commissions  from  no  less  a  connoisseur  than  the' 
late  William  Morris,  for  whom  he  made  a  drawing 
of  Kelmscott  Manor  for  the  frontispiece  of  "  News 
from  Nowhere."  For  the  same  patron  Mr.  Gere 
began  a  series  of  designs  for  an  illustrated  edition 
of  "The  House  of  the  Wolfings,"  a  project  aban- 
doned   only  through    the    untimely  death    of  the 


founder  of  the  Kelmscott  Press.  P'or  the  present 
Mr.  (lere  has  dropped  black-and-white  work,  his 
talent  for  the  decorative  treatment  of  landscape — as 
evinced,  for  example,  in  a  beautiful  drawing  of 
.St.  Kenelm's  Church,  Clent,  published  in  the  now 
e.xtinct  Birmingham  magazine  The  Quest — finding 
expression  in  a  series  of  oil-paintings  suggested  by 
the  poetical  description  of  nature  in  passages  of 
the  Psalms.  Another  specialit}'  of  Mr.  Gere's  is 
painting  portraits  on  vellum,  a  sort  of  variant  of 
miniature  painting.  Furthermore,  he  designed  and 
painted  with  his  own  hand  three  windows  for 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Hamstead,  near  Birmingham, 
representing  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and 
the  Presentation  respectively.  Another  of  his 
enterprises  is  gesso-gilding  for  picture  and  mirror 
frames,  which  he  carries  out  according  to  the 
ancient  plan  described  in  the  manual  of  Cennino 
Cennini.  The  pattern  having  been  executed  in 
gesso  is  then  coated  with  terre  verte  or  Armenian 
bole,  according  as  the  ultimate  effect  desired  be 
greenish  or  red  coppery  gold.     The  goldsize  used 
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is  a  simple  preparation  of  white  of  egg  and 
water.  The  gold-leaf  is  beaten  specially,  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  double  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  whole  surface  is  bur- 
nished all  over.  The  effect,  as  may  be  supposed, 
is  far  superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  modern 
commercial  methods.  Mr.  Gere  has  devoted  his 
attention  with  considerable  success  to  designing 
for  yet  another  art — viz.,  embroidery.  Two 
specimens  of  needlework,  both  of  them  banners 
for  church  use,  have  been  executed  by  the 
Misses  Munn,  of  Madresfield,  Worcestershire. 
The  first,  exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery,  was  de- 
signed and  worked  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Beauchamp  for  Worcester  Cathedral.  In  the 
upper  part  two  angels  support  a  coat  of  arms, 
while  the  lower  extremities  consist  of  four  panels 
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representing  our  Lord  and  His  Mother  between 
two  kneeling  bishops.  Placed  as  it  was  in  the 
exhibition,  with  a  strong  top  light  upon  it,  the 
banner  was  at  a  disadvantage.  The  blending  of 
the  colours  looked  crude  almost  to  discord  :  but 
it  is  needless  to  say  that,  seen  in  its  proper  place, 
in  a  church  where  the  light  is  mellowed  by 
painted  glass,  the  vividness  that  now  offends 
would  be  softened  down  to  a  very  different  tone. 
A  finer  piece  of  work  is  the  banner  of  St. 
Michael,  incomplete  as  yet,  since  it  lacks  the 
attendant  angels.  The  archangel,  in  a  magni- 
ficent panoply  of  gold,  is  represented  in  the 
usual  way,  treading  down  the  vanquished  dragon 
into  the  fiery  abyss.  The  ultimate  destination, 
it  is  hoped,  of  this  banner  is  the  Priory  Church 
of  Great  Malvern,  and  that  appropriately  enough, 
since  the  building  is  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  SS.  Michael  and  All  Angels. 
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"  THE   BATTLE   OF    IT'.E    KINGS  "   GESSO    PANEL 


1!Y    A.    J.     GASKLN 


Mr.   Arthur  Gaskin  is    unquestionably   the   first      rately  finished  design  previously  on  paper  tends  to 


m  attamment  among  former  members  of  the  Bir- 
mingham school,  which  now  benefits  from  his 
tuition  two  days  in  the  week.     Although  a  painter 


.JEWELLERY 


hamper  rather  than  help  the  executant.  Another 
work  of  Mr.  Gaskin's  is  an  uncoloured  gesso  panel 
for  the  front  of  a  chest.  Its  title,  T/ie  Battle  of  the 
Kiiii^s,  explains  the  roman- 
tic nature  of  the  subject, 
but  affords  only  a  slight  idea 
of  the  ingenuity  exercised 
in  the  successful  manipula- 
tion in  low-relief  of  a  melee 
of  mounted  combatants, 
cnnvding  far  back  into  the 
distance,  yet  without  dis- 
tressful confusion  to  the 
eye. 

Mrs.    Gaskin's    speciality 
is  a  wonderful  gift  for  the 
AND  MRS.  (-,ASKL\  delineation    of   child    form 


of  pictures,  Mr.  Gaskin  happily  has  not  forsworn 
black-and-white  work,  in  which  he  excels.  He  has 
on  hand  a  series  of  designs  for  the  illustration  of 
Grimm's  "Household  Stories."  These  drawings 
are  in  pencil,  a  medium  which  Mr.  Gaskin  prefers 
as  being  the  most  direct.  Accustomed  as  he  is  to 
set  down  his  conceptions  first  in  pencil,  he  finds  it 
best  as  a  rule  not  to  risk  vveakening  their  original 
freshness  by  transforming  them  into  ink  drawings. 
How  capable,  however,  he  is  of  handling  the  latter 
medium  the  book  illustration  of  "St.  Christopher," 
exhibited  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts,  testifies.  Pen- 
and-ink  drawings,  such  as  this  one,  Mr.  Gaskin 
intends  for  reproduction  by  mechanical  process. 
Whereas  in  the  progress  of  engraving  by  hand  the 
development,  through  the  aid  of  the  material,  takes 
place  spontaneously,  the  preparation  of  an  elabo- 
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■AINTED    IX    TEMPERA    BY   MRS.    GASKIX 


in  ornament.  She  draw.s  with  great  rapidity  and 
spirit,  seldom  subjecting  her  work  to  revision.  The 
glove-box  gilt  by  Miss  Baker  after  Cennini's  method, 
and  painted  in  tempera  by  Mrs.  Gaskin  with 
boys  and  girls  amidst  a  flowing  floral  scroll,  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  same  designer  has  produced 
a  set  of  book  illustrations,  drawn  in  pencil  and 
tinted,  for  colour-printing.  They  represent  children 
playing  all  sorts  of  nursery  games. 


But  perhaps  the  chief  interest  attaches  to  the 
jewellery,  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaskin. 
Their  motive  for  undertaking  this  branch  of  art 
was  that,  living  as  they  do  in  Birmingham,  a 
principal  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  jewellery, 
they  have  always  before  them  the  painful  evi- 
dences of  the  need  of  reform  in  that  industry. 
^Vhile  the  technique  of  the  commercial  article  is 
flawless,  it  is  lamentably  deficient  in  artistic  quality 


J.    AXll    MRS.    UASKIN 
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of  design.  It  occurred,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Gaskin 
and  his  wife  to  try  and  counteract  the  evil  at  its 
source  by  starting,  in  the  same  place,  the  produc- 
tion of  jewellery  on  the  best  artistic  lines.  They 
determined  to  set  about  this  by  keeping  the  design 
at  so  high  a  level  as  to  be  always  in  advance  of  the 
execution.  Moreover,  they  determined  that  the 
industry  should  consist  of  genuine  silversmiths' 
work,  as  distinct  from  mere  vulgar  stone-setting  for 
the  ostentation  of  costly  gems.  Although  they  can 
only  spare  time  in  their  evenings  to  devote  to  their 
common  undertaking,  and  although  they  employ 
none  but  the  very  humblest  of  appliances,  the 
success   they  have   attained  is  most  encouraging. 
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They  have  developed  already  a  distinctive  character 
for  their  jewellery,  with  its  stones  chosen  not  for 
their  worth  in  money  but  solely  on  account  of 
their  jesthetic  value  in  composition,  and  set  amid 
delicate  spirals  in  metal,  wrought  entirely  by  hand, 
with  none  of  the  mechanically  accurate  symmetry 
which,  howsoever  tasteless,  is  considered  essential 
in  the  trade.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaskin  began  with 
silver,  but  their  most  recent  experiments  have  been 
with  gold.  It  only  remains  to  point  out  that  the 
illustrations,  exaggerating  as  they  do  the  sharp 
contrast  between  black  and  white,  unfortunately 
make  the  jewellery  assume  a  look  of  hardness  which 
does  not  really  belong  to  it. 

Although  it  is  scarcely  yet  four  years  since  the 
gifted  young  sculptor,  Mr.  Derwent  Wood,  passed 
out  of  the  schools,  he  has  already  been  fortunate 
enough  to  make  his  mark  in  the  art  world.  In  an 
open  competition  for  statues,  allegorical  of  the  arts, 
to  crown  the  four  corners  of  the  Central  Pavilion 
of  the  Art  Gallery  now  being  built  at  Glasgow, 
Mr.  Wood's  designs  were  of  such  noticeable  quality 
as  to  be  chosen  by  the  selection  committee.  No 
sense  of  their  proportion  is  conveyed  by  the 
examples  here  shown,  which  represent  the  pre- 
liminary studies  for  the  work.  They  have  to  be 
carried  out  double  the  scale  of  life  size  and  are  to 
be  placed  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Consequently  the  artist  has  given  them  a  monu- 
mental character  in  keeping  with  their  architectural 
function  ;  and  moreover  has  aimed  at  broad  effects 
in  the  mass  as  distinct  from  broken  surfaces  with 
folds  or  other  details,  which  would  be  lost  or  even 
seem  like  defects  at  their  destined  elevation.  The 
work  is  to  be  finished  by  next  June.  Mr.  Wood 
has  produced  some  decorative  plaster  panels, 
modelled  and  coloured,  for  the  front  of  an  altar ; 
and  he  has  designed,  in  his  time,  a  certain  number 
of  medals  in  relief,  an  exercise  which,  curiously 
enough,  is  generally  practised  on  the  truest  prin- 
ciples by  artists  in  their  student  days.  For  then 
they  are  required  to  model  their  designs  to 
working  size,  as  was  done  by  the  old  masters  of  the 
craft.  The  easier  method,  acquired  later,  of  work- 
ing on  an  enlarged  scale,  to  be  subsequently 
reduced  for  execution,  is  most  unsatisfactory, 
because  it  impoverishes  the  bolder  qualities  of  the 
composition,  besides  contracting  and  diminishing 
the  value  of  the  detail  ornament.  For  the  rest, 
our  illustrations  prove  quite  clearly  that  Mr. 
Derwent  Wood  is  a  large-handed  sculptor,  a 
sculptor  with  a  manly  style,  very  bold  and  free, 
and  therefore  admirably  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  decorative  work  on  a  vast  scale. 
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STUDIO-TALK. 
(From  our  mvn  Correspondents.) 

LONDON. — The  winter  exhibition  of  the 
New  English  Art  Club  is  agreeably 
strong  in  pictures  that  are  both  in- 
telligent in  selection  and  capable  in 
treatment.  The  best  things  are  contri- 
buted by  Professor  Brown,  Mr.  P.  W.  Steer,  Mr. 
Bertram  Priestman,  Mr.  Arthur  Tomson,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Henry,  and  Mr.  George  Thomson ;  but  there  are 
also  canvases  worthy  of  attention  from  Mr.  W.  W. 
Russell,  Mr.  Bernhard  Sickert,  Mr.  Harold  Speed, 
and  Mr.  M.  P.  Lindner;  and  some  excellent  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  A.  W.  Rich,  Mr.  H.  B.  Brabazon, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Grace,  Mr.  F.  E.  James,  Mr.  Laurence 
Housman,  and  Mr.  A.  Belleroche.  A  small  paint- 
ing of  the  nude  figure  by  Mr.  Douglas  Robinson 
deserves  particular  note  on  account  of  its  fine 
technical  quality  and  beauty  of  colour.  With 
these  really  worthy  illustrations  of  what  is  best  in 
the    effort    of   the   younger  school  are  associated, 


however,  far  too  many  productions  that  are  only 
feeble  and  inefficient  imitations  of  what  has  been 
already  achieved  by  better  artists,  and  the  number 
of  these  weak  spots  in  the  exhibition  diminishes  its 
impressiveness. 

Li  England,  as  we  said  last  month,  the  decora- 
tive arts  owe  but  little  inspiration  to  religion.  This 
criticism  is  not  aimed  at  the  Clergy  and  Artists' 
Association,  which  has  an  influence  for  good  in  all 
that  appertains  to  work  in  the  churches.  This 
year  its  exhibition  was  held  in  October,  at  Leighton 
House,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
a  good  exhibition  of  its  kind.  The  new  work, 
with  an  exception  here  and  there,  was  interesting, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  it  side  by  side  with 
some  of  Mr.  Watts's  pictures  and  with  a  few  water- 
colours  by  Rossetti  and  Burne-Jones.  It  was  an 
exhibition  that  stimulated  thought,  sometimes  even 
hostile  thought,  for  the  Clergy  and  Artists'  Asso- 
ciation has  the  modern  habit  of  taking  itself  too 
seriously.     Li  the  catalogue,  for  example,  we  are 
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told  that  "  the  improvement  of  art  in  churches  to 
which  this  Association  is  addressed  will  never  be 
arrived  at  by  the  employment  of  the  artist  merely, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  effort  on 
his  part  to  make  his  service  not  one  offered  to  Art 
only,  but  to  Religion  as  well.  It  is  religion  only 
which  has  ever  been  able  to  call  out  the  best 
powers  of  Art,  and  before  the  artist  can  express  it 
through  his  art,  it  must  be  in  his  Hfe."  This 
passage  implies  that  no  agnostic  could  be  grandly 
inspired  by  the  tragedy  and  the  loveliness  of 
Christ's  life.  It  also  invites  us  all  to  criticise 
the  Association  from  the  point  of  view  which  is 
enforced  upon  us  by  the  greatest  men  of  cloistral 
genius  belonging  to  the  early  Renaissance.  The 
members  of  the  Association  are  really  too  cou- 
rageous. They  would  do  well  to  talk  more 
modestly,  so  that  their  well-wishers  might  have  a 
chance  of  accepting  their  best  work  without  cavilling 
at  its  want  of  unction. 


and  dainty  little  beings,  that  set  us  thinking  of 
Christmas  books  and  Christmas  cards.  We  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  mention  the  artists  by  name. 
We  wish  only  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  weaknesses 
that  emasculate  certain  forms  of  decorative  art  in 
England.  All  art  needs  strength  as  a  foundation 
for  its  poetic  qualities  ;  and  of  strength  there  was 
plenty  in  the  thoughtful  and  diversely  admirable 
works  exhibited  by  Mr.  Anning  Bell,  Mr.  Alexander 
Fisher,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Skipworth.  The  main  point 
is,  however,  that  the  Exhibition  of  the  Clergy  and 
Artists'  Association  caused  every  visitor  to  think. 


On  page  197  appears  an  illustration  of  a  poster 
just  designed  by  Mr.  Brangwyn  for  The  Studio. 


This  year,  as  on  several  previous  occasions,  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists  has  opened  an 
exhibition  in  which  there  are  few  pictures  of  more 


Some  of  the  work  may  be 
criticised  from  another 
standpoint.  For  instance, 
the  cartoons  for  stained- 
glass  windows  are,  at  times, 
not  cartoons  at  all,  but 
pretty  pictures,  for  the 
saddle-bars  and  the  deco- 
rative treatment  of  the  lead- 
lines are  too  often  left  un- 
indicated.  This  is  all  very 
well  when  the  designer  is 
also  the  stained-glass 
worker  ;  but,  when  he  does 
not  carry  out  his  own 
scheme,  his  cartoon  should 
enable  us  to  see  at  a  glance 
the  effect  made  by  the  lead- 
lines and  the  saddle-bars. 


Again,  mere  prettiness 
ought  to  be  avoided  in  all 
serious  art,  yet  mere  pretti- 
ness was  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon in  the  cartoons  for 
various  purposes  that  we 
saw  at  Leighton  House. 
In  some  the  figures  were 
even  flimsy,  so  weak  were 
they  in  their  anatomical 
construction ;  in  others 
there  were  little  nursery 
children  with  wings,   sweet 
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In  connection  with  this 
show  of  pictures  a  point  of 
interest  may  be  raised  here. 
Will  the  public  ever  have 
courage  enough  to  refuse  a 
shilling  for  a  Httle  catalogue 
which  could  be  sold  profit- 
ably for  twopence?  Surely 
it  is  bad  enough  to  pay  that 
amount  for  the  privilege  of 
entering  an  exhibition  ;  but 
when  to  this  one  shilling 
another  is  added  for  a  cata- 
logue, we  cannot  but  think 
that  to  most  people  it  is  a 
great  extravagance  to  gratify 
a  taste  for  modern  art.  Two 
shillings  may  seem  a  mere 
trifle,  yet  it  is  an  important 
sum  to  that  vast  number  of 
men  who  just  escape  the  in- 
come-tax. Indeed,  it  is  ap- 
proximately as  important  to 
them  as  ^loo  to  a  million- 
aire ;  and  what  millionaire 
would  be  such  a  mad  specu- 
lator as  to  inve.st  ^loo  in 
"a  gallery  headache"? 
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than  average  merit.  There  is  abundant  promise  in 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lenfestey's  landscape,  Mountiii/i,  Moss, 
and  Moor ;  there  is  a  clever  sketch — it  is  apiece 
of  history — by  Mr.  J.  Finnemore,  representing  the 
lying-in-state  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  there  is  an 
astoundingly  able  portrait  by  Mr.  Wright  Manuel, 
whose  untimely  death  from  typhoid  we  all  deplore. 
Sir  Wyke  Bayliss  has  some  friendly  architectural 
pieces ;  Mr.  Lee  Hankey  is  represented  by  a  few- 
refined  drawings ;  and  there  are  variously  good 
landscapes  by  Mr.  Rooke,  Mr.  Hait^,  and  Mr. 
Montague  Smyth.  The  picture  which  to  us  seems 
most  interesting  is  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson's  charming 
group  of  three  girls  in  the  firelight.  Of  this  paint- 
ing an  illustration  will  be  given  next  month ;  till 
then  we  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  about  its 
merits. 


IVERPOOL.— The 
very  complete  col- 
lection of  valuable 
books  relating  to 
the  Arts  and  Crafts 
in  the  Free  Public  Library 
here  are  efficiently  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
art  student,  craftsman,  and  designer,  through  the 
periodic  display  thoughtfully  instituted  by  the  chief 
librarian,  Mr.  Peter  Cowell.  His  method  is  to  issue 
special  invitations  to  all  who  are  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested, and  to  exhibit  in  the  large  reading-room  of  the 
library  all  the  finest  works  published  in  this  country 
or  abroad.  They  are  arranged  in  groups,  such^  as 
Bookbinding,  Printing  and  Illuminating,  Carvings, 
Ceramics  and  Pottery,  Decoration  of  Buildings, 
Furniture,  Enamels,  Glasswork,  Metalwork,  Textile 
Fabrics,  &c. 


The  books  of  various  countries  are  thus  readily 
compared  and  notes  taken  for  future  reference  to 
them ;  while  many  volumes  that  would  otherwise 
remain    on  the    library  shelves    unread    come  in 
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this  way  to  the  knowledge  of  those  most  interested 
in  the  various  subjects. 


One  of  the  groups  most  valuable  to  the  student 
is  the  fine  collection  illustrating  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
of  Japan. 

The  tragically  sudden  death  of  Mr.  James  L. 
Bowes  will  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  all  those 
who  shared  his  appreciation  of  Japanese  art.  His 
fine  collection,  admirably  grouped  and  arranged  in 
his  private  museum  at  Streatlam  Towers,  was 
always  generously  opened  to  the  public.  This 
collection  and  his  various  publications  relating  to 
it  have  largely  contributed  to  the  growth  of  public 
admiration  for  Japanese  work  and  to  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 


"THE  bishop's   PALACR,    CRANAPA' 
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In  the  Autumn  Exhibition  at  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  one  of  the  few  decorative  panels  that 
attracts  attention  is  No.  1427,  a  coloured  plaster 
relief,  Thetis,  by  Miss  C.  A.  Walker,  whose  success- 
ful work.  Pandora,  was  illustrated  in  No.  61  of  The 
Studto.  

Miss  B.  A.  Pughes'  recent  exhibition  of  about 
fifty  water-colour  drawings  and  sketches  showed 
many  well-rendered  out-of-the-way  bits  in  the 
canals  and  islands  of  Venice,  studies  in  the 
outskirts  of  Rome,  fishermen  and  boats  at  Porto 
d'Anzio,  the  ruins  of  Nero's  palaces,  and  Nettuno. 
Her  Herefordshire  village  scenes,  homesteads  and 
cottages,  and  her  coast  scenes  at  Aberdovey  and 
the  marshlands  of  Towyn,  afforded  proof  of  good 
taste  evinced  in  the  selection  of  subject,  even 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  sketches, 

they   are    somewhat    slightly 

treated. 

H.  B.  B. 


PARIS.— Under  the 
style  of  "  Les 
Jardins  d'Es- 
pagne,"  M.  San- 
tiago Rusifiol  is 
exhibiting  at  the  Art  Nouveau 
a  series  of  thirty-two  canvases, 
wherein  with  rare  grace  and 
sentiment  he  evokes  the 
melancholy  glories  of  the  old 
gardens  of  Spain.  Here  we 
see  the  Cour  de  la  Sultane, 
the  Palais  de  FEveque,  the 
Pontaine  du  Gen{:ralife,  and 
the  VoAte  de  Pampres  at 
Grenada,  the  Chemin  bleu  and 
the  Jardin  du  Prince  at  Aran- 
juez,  the  Cloitre  of  Tarragona, 
and  the  Fontaine  Rouge  of  La 
Granja.  In  all  these,  indeed 
in  every  one  of  his  works,  M. 
Rusifiol  deals  lovingly  with 
those  scenes  which  revive  the 
old  heroic  or  mystic  spirit  of 
the  various  ages  that  give 
birth  to  these  beautiful  decors. 
Like  the  true  artist  he  is, 
M.  Rusifiol  invests  everything 
with  its  own  special  character, 
taking  as  much  care  over  the 
"  expression  "  of  a  tree,  or  a 
piece   of    architecture,    or   a 
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most  favoured  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Munich.  From  the  site  of  the  memorial  one  has 
a  fine  view  of  the  lake  with  all  its  charm  and  gran- 
deur, the  gently  sloping  shores,  with  pretty  hamlets 
and  villas  peeping  out  and  brightly  reflected  in 
the  vast  expanse  of  water,  and  the  rich  green 
meadows  and  the  darker-tinted  forest  behind.  The 
monument  itself  is  admirably  suited  to  its  environ- 
ment of  exquisite  scenery.  Rising  noble,  yet 
slender,  by  no  means  colossal,  but  grand  and  im- 
pressive in  its  proportions,  this  simple  memorial 
gives  admirable  expression  of  the  nature  of  the 
man  in  whose  honour  it  has  been  designed,  the 
man  of  whom  John  Lothrop  Motley  said  he  "  had 
never  known  a  great  man  who  was  so  free  from  all 
bombastic  and  theatrical  features." 


DETAIL   OF    THE   BISMARCK   MONUMENT 

BY  JOSEF   FLOSSMANN 


The  monument  does  not  contain  a  bust  ot 
Bismarck,  which,  moreover,  would  be  lost  in  the 
open  air.  An  iron  tablet  reords  his  greatest 
achievement,  the  unification  of  Germany,  and  this, 
his  life  work,  is  represented  in  the  great  reliefs 
which,  carved  out  of  the  blocks  of  the  monument, 
adorn  the  side  of  the  tower.     In  the  same  manner 


fountain,  or  a  walk,  as  though  he  were  a 
portrait-painter  endeavouring  to  give  life 
to  the  human  features.  Moreover,  his 
technique  is  very  simple — so  simple,  so 
sincere  and  so  independent  of  outside  in- 
fluence, impressionist  or  otherwise,  that 
one  forgets,  while  looking  at  these  pic- 
tures, to  inquire  how  they  were  done. 
Instead,  one  is  fascinated  by  the  indefin- 
able charm  springing  from  these  adorable 
gardens  with  their  close-trimmed  hedges, 
their  sunny  vistas,  their  fountains  and 
their  leafy  retreats,  which  the  eye  peoples 
instinctively  with  the  ghosts  of  those  who 
trod  these  paths  in  the  long  ago.  None 
but  a  true  artist  could  captivate  our 
senses  in  this  fashion. 

G.  M. 


M 


UXICH.— The  Bismarck 
memorial  erected  at  the 
Starnberger  See  by  the 
Munich  admirers  of  the 
great  statesman  was 
solemnly  unveiled  last  summer.  The 
monument  has  been  placed  at  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  points  on  this  delightful 
lake,  which  is  the  most  frequented  and 
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the  walls  of  the  substructure  are  decorated  with 
smaller  relief-work,  distributed  irregularly  and  with- 
out attempt  at  symmetry.  These  small  sculptures, 
each  of  the  size  of  an  ashlar,  display  scenes  •  illus- 
trating the  life  and  the  folklore  of  the  people. 
A  peasant  ploughs  his  field,   maidens  are  sitting 


spinning  under  a  tree ;  the  old  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  sleeping  his  enchanted  sleep,  waits  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire ;  here  dragons 
are  engaged  in  mortal  combat,  and  there  a  lion 
roars  after  his  prey. 


All  this  decorati\"e  work,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  architectural 
style  of  the  whole  memorial,  has  been 
executed  by  the  sculptor  Josef  Floss- 
mann.  The  creator  of  the  monument 
itself  is  a  young  Munich  architect,  Theo- 
dor  Fischer,  who  in  this  work  has  given 
not  the  first  but  the  most  popular  proof 
(jf  his  great  and  original  talent.  He  is 
one  of  the  City  Architects  of  Munich, 
and  has  in  this  position  done  capital 
work  by  his  plans  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  city,  the  construction  of  new  streets 
and  squares,  and  his  designs  for  public 
buildings  and  monuments.  He  is  one 
of  those  architects  who  promote  and 
develop  modern  architecture  by  com- 
bining local  tradition  with  the  practical 
demands  of  the  present  time.  This 
tendency  springs  from  the  teaching  of 
the  historical  and  archaic  school  which 
began  with  the  return  to  the  German 
Renaissance  style ;  but  it  maintains  an 
independent  position,  for  it  regards  the 
styles  of  the  past  not  as  models,  not  as 
patterns  to  be  slavishly  copied,  but 
rather  it  makes  use  of  the  treasures  of 
ancient  art,  developing  its  principles  in 
accordance  with  practical  requirements, 
leaving  the  decorative  details  to  arise 
out  of  the  construction  of  the  whole. 
These  are  principles  which  have  been 
acted  upon  for  a  long  time  in  England  : 
but  in  Germany  there  are  many  still 
who  preserve  as  their  standards  only 
those  models  which  are  supplied  by 
handbooks  of  the  history  of  architec- 
ture. A  modern  genius  like  Theodor 
Fischer  naturally  suffers,  greatly  from 
this  blind  and  stubborn  veneration  of 
the  old  ideas ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
men  such  as  he  will  come  off  victorious. 
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A  very  attractive  and  characteristic 
proof  of  the  practical  application  of  his 
principles  has  been  given  by  Fischer  in 
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IN   THE    l.IC.HT   OF   TllF,   SETTIN'C.  SUN       SKETCH 


BY    ROBERT   STERL 


the  design  of  a  school  which  has  been  recently 
erected  at  Schwabing,  a  suburb  of  Munich.  In 
our  modern  schools  the  size  of  the  windows,  the 
height  of  the  class-rooms,  the  width  of  the  corridors, 
staircases,  and  doors  are  strictly  regulated  by  law, 
in  accordance  with  the  number  of  the  pupils  who 
are  to  be  accommodated.  It  needs  no  elaboration 
of  argument  to  prove  how  by  these  regulations  the 
free  artistic  creative  power  of  the  architect  has  been 
circumscribed.  But  sometimes  our  artists,  not- 
withstanding those  restrictions,  have  triumphed. 


Thus,  Fischer  has  contrived,  by  clever  mouldings 
and  appropriate  decoration,  to  introduce  life  into 
the  small  area  of  wall  space  left  by  the  large  win- 
dows. The  ornamentations  are  produced  in  an 
extremely  simple  manner,  by  means  of  smooth  white 
patterns  standing  out  from  a  rough  white  ground,  the 
subjects  being  well  adapted  to  stimulate  the  interest 
and  the  understanding  of  children.  A  richer  kind 
of  decoration  has  been  reserved  for  the  portal — 
viz.  plastic  figures,  colour  treatment,  and  artistic- 
ally designed  railings.  All  these  things  remind  the 
children  of  the  importance  of  the  entrance  into 
the  school,  and  at   the  same  time  impart  to  this 


portion  of  the  facade  an  impressive  dignity  which 
is  shared  by  the  entire  front  of  the  building. 

G.  K. 

DRESDEN. —The  German  National 
E.xhibition  has  closed  its  doors  after 
a  very  successful  four  months,  and 
the  local  art  galleries  are  making 
brave  efforts  to  help  us  over  our 
concern  at  not  being  able  to  visit  the  large  show 
any  more.  Wolffram  displays  a  fine  collection  of 
Jan  Toorop's  work,  covering  the  space  of  fifteen 
years,  and  bringing  him  to  our  notice  as  a  painter, 
an  etcher,  and  decorative  designer.  Toorop  is  not 
a  Dresden  man,  and  one  is  hardly  warranted  in 
treating  of  him  at  length  in  a  report  of  Dresden's 
doings ;  besides,  he  has  already  been  introduced  to 
the  readers  of  The  Studio.  His  odd  "  Malayan  " 
philosop]jical  pictures,  such  as  the  Three  Brides, 
seem  less  odd  to  us  now,  and  more  decorative 
than  when  they  first  appeared  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  His  "  European  "  pictures — if 
I  may  thus  designate  that  part  of  his  earlier 
work  which  is  art  without  a  diagram — are  always 
interesting  and  powerful.  In  their  handling  they 
are  as  original  as  Manet,  and  yet  unlike  Manet. 
In  their  presentation  of  fine  colour  harmonies  they 
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remind  one  of  Whistler,  yet  they  are  not  really  like 
Whistler's  harmonies.  Is  it  not  strange  that  this 
artist — whose  strong  personality  is  best  hinted  at 
only  by  a  confused  reference  to  two  other  great 
subjective  painters — should  have  succumbed  to 
foreign  influence  in  the  end?  Toorop's  latest  de- 
corative designs  speak  Vandevelde  almost  in  every 
line ;  and  as  for  his  recent  paintings,  nobody  could 
possibly  tell  them  apart  from  the  productions  of 
Luce,  Signac,  and  other  pointillistes  of  that  class. 


At  Arnold's  galleries  two  Dresden  artists  have 
shown  small  collections  of  their  recent  work,  Robert 
Sterl,  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Studio  by  a 
lithographic  supplement,  and  J.  V.  Cissarz.  Sterl 
has  been  rather  a  quiet  and  steady  artist  in  these 
recent  times  of  sensations  and  change.  He  has 
never  entered  into  any  of  the  "crazes,"  the  poster. 


the  post-card,  decorative  designing,  &c.,  which  have 
unsettled  many  minds.  He  has  succeeded  very 
well  in  portrait-painting,  and  is  perhaps  best  known 
in  this  line  of  work.  Also,  like  Strang,  he  loves 
"  to  do  poor  folk,"  which  happens  to  mean  with 
him  the  labourers  in  the  quarries  along  the  Elbe. 
He  likes  to  pick  out  sturdy,  brawny  fellows  among 
them,  and  he  has  an  eye  for  the  picturesque  har- 
monies that  present  themselves  to  any  one  watching 
these  sons  of  the  soil.  Sterl's  best  efforts,  how- 
ever, are  his  landscapes.  For  several  summers  he 
has  spent  months  studying  in  Southern  Hessia,  and 
brought  back  from  there  rather  sombre  but  finely- 
toned  evening  and  twilight  landscapes,  such  as  the 
one  reproduced  on  this  page.  By  way  of  variety 
this  exhibition  includes  also  a  sketch  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent nature — a  rider  at  the  skirt  of  the  woods 
bathed  in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun. 

H.  W.  S. 
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delicately  coloured  land- 
scape by  J.  Paterson  ;  and 
G.  Sauter's  Aliisic,  which 
was  reproduced  in  The 
Studio  last  year. 


KV    II.    VAMlKVELDE 


The  Belgian  Society  of 
.Aquafortists  is  preparing 
an  exhibition  of  Belgian 
engravings  to  be  held  in 
the  galleries  of  our  Cercle 
Artistique  early  next  year. 
A  few  engravers  of  estab- 
lished reputation  exhibit 
regularly  at  the  "  Official  " 
.Salons ;  but  others  there 
are,  more  retiring  or  more 
independent,  who  rarely 
show  their  productions  to 
the  public.  This  is  the 
case  with  M.  F.  Marechal, 
the  interesting  Liege  artist 
— soon  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  study  in  these 
columns  —  whose  remark- 
able plates  are  unknown  to 
all  save   a    few   collectors, 


BRUSSELS.— The  fertility  of  that  very 
modern  decorator,  M.  Henry  Van- 
develde,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
conspicuous  ;  quite  recently  he  has 
undertaken  important  work  for  Brus- 
sels, Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
soon  see  the  result  in  the  shape  of  other  sets 
of  furniture  conceived  and  constructed  in  the 
solid,  simple,  and  ingenious  manner  for  which 
he  is  famous.  He  has  just  completed,  for  Count 
Kessler  of  Berlin,  a  mobilier  in  white  lacquered 
wood,  ornamented  with  tin  appliques,  the  effect 
both  of  colour  and  of  line  being  most  happy. 


Among  the  purchases — both  numerous  and 
judicious — made  by  the  Belgian  Government 
from  the  Ghent  Salon,  especially  noteworthy  is 
Fantin-Latour's  superb  canvas.  La  Le^on  de 
Dessin,  which,  in  its  grave  style  and  honest 
execution,  should  set  a  most  salutary  example. 
There  are  several  English  works  too,  among 
them  J.  Lavery's  The  Night  after  the  Battle  of 
Laiigside,   already  exhibited  in  Brussels  ;  a  very 
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by  whom,    however,   the  artist's   high   gifts   are 
fully  appreciated. 

F.  K. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO.— The  Fine  Arts 
E.\hibition  was  duly  inaugurated  on 
September  i  by  President  Campos 
Salles.  Although  the  pictures  are 
not  all  of  a  very  good  quality,  the 
principal  exhibitors  succeeded  in  keeping  them- 
selves on  a  high  level,  and  their  productions  are 
deservedly  worthy  of  praise.  Almeida  Junior 
has  again  retained  the  first  rank  at  the  exhibition. 
This  artist,  who  made  a  hit  last  year  with  a  large 
decorative  picture,  has  sent  this  year  four  great 
figure  panels,  painted  in  a  broad  and  vigorous 
manner.  He  delights  in  the  representation  oi 
old  people,  in  the  study  of  age-worn  faces,  to 
which  he  gives  an  intense  expression,  and  in 
which  he  shows  his  excellence  in  modelling. 
His  Mendicant,  an  old  woman  beggar  on  the 
steps  of  a  stone  staircase,  is  a  fine  example  of  his 
peculiar  art.  

Aurelio  de   Figueredo,  the  idealist  painter,  is 
represented  by  some  fine  landscapes  and  an  excel- 
lent portrait  in  pastel  of  a  young  girl.     Benjamin 
Parlagreco,   a  regular  contributor,   has  sent  some 
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landscapes  in  which  he  renders,  in  his  peculiar 
manner  and  with  charming  accuracy,  the  scenery 
of  the  mountainous  region  around  Rio,  and  to 
which  he  gives  life  by  in- 
troducing well-painted  and 
beautiful  cattle.  A  new 
name  in  the  catalogue  is 
that  of  Raphael  Frederico, 
a  State  pensioner,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Europe, 
bringing  a  large  panel  re- 
presenting the  Temptation 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  two 
smaller  canvases,  less  pre- 
tentious but  more  interest- 
ing both  in  composition 
and  in  colour. 


BY    11.    VA.NDEVELUE 


Teixeira  da  Rocha,  who 
is  leaving  shortly  for 
Europe,  is  a  clever  and 
prolific  artist.  He  is  a 
first-rate  draughtsman  and 
a  good  colourist,  and  is 
equally  successful  as  a 
painter  of  figures  and  of 
landscapes.  His  prefer- 
ences are,  perhaps,  for  in- 
teriors,   which    give     him 
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scope  for  representing  fine  furniture,  porcelains,  and 
bronzes,  but  there  are  times  when  he  pays  too 
much  attention  to  such  details,  spoiling  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  whole.  His  two  pictures 
Coguetry  and  an  Interior  have  a  good  colour 
scheme  and  well-painted  figures. 


Benno  Treidler,  the  master  artist  in  water-colour, 
has  a  fine  symbolistic  piece,  and  great  credit  is  due 
to  the  luminous  landscapes  painted  by  his  two  pupils, 
the  talented  sisters  Anna  and  Maria  da  Cunha 
Vasco,  whose  marked  advance  is  recognised  from 
year  to  year.  Joao  Moreira  de  Macedo  and 
Joaquim  Fernandes  Machado  are  the  names  of 
two  young  artists  who  have  this  year  presented 
works  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  The  former 
has  a  small  genre  painting,  the  Engraver,  and  a 
delicate  portrait  of  a  young  lady.  J.  F.  Machado 
has  been  more  ambitious  in  his  principal  picture  ; 
it  is  a  great  decorative 
panel  after  the  school  of 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and 
named  After  the  Sin.  It 
represents  Adam  flying 
from  Paradise.  Although 
monotonous  and  inexpres- 
sive in  its  colour  scheme, 
and  failing  to  impart  the 
desired  philosophical  aim,  it 
possesses  technical  qualities 
of  no  mean  order.  I  must 
also  mention  some  good  sea- 
scapes by  Luiz  Ribiero — a 
young  painter  who  bids  fair 
to  become  distinguished  in 
this  speciality ;  a  very  ex- 
pressive and  communicative 
friend  of  the  bottle,  by 
Auguste  Petit ;  and  a  good 
study  of  an  old  woman  by 
Nilo  de  Paula. 


perfect  in  its  drawing,  and  the  artist,  Correia  Lima, 
is  fortunate  in  the  expression  he  has  given  to  the 
face.  A  plaster  bust  of  the  late  Admiral  Saldanha 
da  Gama  and  a  pretty  head  of  a  roguish  girl  are  the 
works  of  Dona  Nicolina  de  Assis,  an  unquestion- 
ably clever  artist,  who  has  studied  under  Falguiere 
and  Rodolpho  Bernardelli.  A  word  of  praise  is 
due  also  to  the  exhibits  of  Auguste  Girardet,  an 
earnest  and  clever  artist  who  has  excelled  here  in 
the  art  of  the  medallist  and  £;em  engraver. 


I  have  still  to  speak  of  Joao  Baptista  da  Costa, 
an  exhibition  of  whose  works  was  recently  opened 
here.  He  has  just  returned  from  Europe  with 
about  twenty-six  pictures,  all  landscapes  of  a  re- 
fined and  simple  technique,  full  of  colour  and 
brilliant  light,  and  particularly  interesting  in  atmo- 
spheric effect. 

C,  A.'dos  S. 


In  the  sculpture  section  I 
observed  only  three  works 
worthy  of  note.  Remorse 
is  the  title  of  a  charming 
statue  of  a  nude  boy  who 
has  killed  a  bird  and  is 
repenting  the  deed.  The 
anatomy  of  the  little  boy  is 
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CANADA.— E. 
Wyly  Grier, 
R.C.A.jCame 
to  Canada 
from  Corn- 
wall in  the  year  i8gi,  was 
persuaded  to  remain,  and 
finally  established  himself 
as  a  portrait-painter  in  To- 
ronto. He  has  painted  the 
portraits  of  many  noted 
Canadians. 


Portraiture  has  occa- 
sionally been  varied  by  pic- 
tures of  a  decorative  cha- 
racter, amongst  them  being 
A  Pastoral  Symphony,  a 
diploma  picture  on  election 
to  membership  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Academy,  and 
The  Holy  Family,  painted 
as  an  altar-piece  for  Loretto 
Abbey,  Toronto. 


E.  Wyly  Grier,  R.C.A., 
went  to  the  Slade  School 
in  1874,  where  he  studied 
under  Legros.  The  winter 
of  1882-1883  he  spent  in 
Rome,  going  to  Paris  in  the 
spring  of  the  latter  year,   where  he   remained  till 


PORTRAIT  OF   SIR   WILLIAM    MEREDITH 


BY   B.    WYLY   GRIER 


He  first  exhibited  at  the  British  Royal  Academy 
in  1S86,  the  picture  being  entitled  A7t  Amateur. 
Since  then  several  of  his  works  have  been  seen 
there.  One  may  draw  especial  attention  to  his  por- 
traits of  Miss  Mabel  Cawthra,  the  Hon.  Edward 
Blake,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Sir  William  Meredith. 


Bereft,  a  large  painting  in  oil-colours,  was  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1 889,  and  obtained  a  gold  medal 
of  the  third  class  at  the  Paris  Salon.  Mr.  Grier's 
portraiture  has  an  acknowledged  place  in  Canadian 
art,  for  it  abounds  in  excellent  qualities. 

E.  M. 

REVIEWS  OF  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Golf.  Portrayed  by  J. 
Hassall.      (London:    Fine   Art    Society.)  —  Mr. 


Hassall's  designs  for  posters  are  well  known  to 
and  admired  by  the  public.  Here  are  seven  com 
positions  gathered  together  under  a  cover  upon 
which  is  pasted  an  eighth,  all  of  which  would  make 
excellent  affiches,  but  which  are  none  the  less  in- 
teresting because  they  happen  to  be  in  book  form. 
The  enthusiastic  golfer  will  purchase  the  collection 
to  frame  and  hang  upon  the  walls  of  his  sanctum, 
and  excellent  decoration  he  will  find  them  to  be. 

On  the  TJieory  and  Practice  of  Art  Enamelling 
upon  Metals.  By  Henry  Cunvnghame,  M.A. 
(Westminster  :  A.  Constable  &  Co.)  Price  65.  net. 
— So  much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  enamel- 
work  that  the  portion  of  this  volume  which  treats 
upon  the  practical  side  of  the  craft  will  be  found 
especially  acceptable.  Mr.  Cunynghame  devotes 
the  main  portion  of  his  treatise  to  the  considera- 
tion of  "Limoges"  enamels  and  the  method  of 
their  execution.  He  speaks  with  the  experience  of 
a  practical  man,  and  the  technical  instruction  he 
gives  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  the  student' 
His  references  to  Cloisonnd  and  Champlev€  work 
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are  less  extended,  and  a  really  satisfactory  handbook 
on  these  branches  of  the  craft  has  yet  to  be  written. 

Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  Review.  Vol.  II.  (London 
and  New  York  :  John  Lane.)  Price  £\  i5.— The 
contents  of  the  second  number  of  this  remarkable 
quarterly  are  most  varied  and  readable.  Of  especial 
interest  are  the  "  Letters  of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,"  the  present  selection  of  which  date 
from  1777  to  1787.  They  contain  some  amusing 
anecdotes  of  Sheridan  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and  plen- 
tiful allusions  to  the  political  troubles  of  the  times. 
.'\mong  the  other  papers  of  importance,  the  Earl 
of  Crewe's  sketch  of  "  La  Bruyere,"  Lord  Lovat's 
"Abyssinian  Journey,"  and  Professor  Silvanus 
Thompson's  "Myths  of  the  Magnet"  deserve 
especial  mention.  Photogravure  reproductions  of 
portraits  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Zuccaro,  Van 
Dyck,  and  other  masters  are  interspersed  throughout 
the  volume.  The  design  upon  the  cover  is  repro- 
duced from  a  volume  bound  by  Derome. 

Our  Gardens.  By  S.  Reynolds  Hole.  (Lon- 
don ;  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.)— The  author  of  this  work 
is  well  known  as  an  authority  on  garden  craft,  and 
his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  this  fascinating 
subject  deserve  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every 
garden-lover's  library.  "We  cordially  endorse  his 
remarks  on  the  true  beauty  of  "  natural  "  garden- 
ing, on  his  love  of  trees,  plants  and  flowers  for  their 
own  sake,  but  we  think  that  his  admission  of  the 
value,  under  limited  conditions,  of  architectural  and 
formal  gardening  is  a  little  too  grudgingly  given. 
In  spite  of  his  tirade  against  the  "  barber's  art," 
the  well-clipped  yew-hedge  and  the  closely  shaven 
lawn  must  form  to  many  eyes  the  most  suitably 
contrasting  and  beautiful  of  backgrounds  to  well- 
fiUed  beds  of  flowers ;  while  the  formality  of  the 
long  grass  walk,  the  rectangular  enclosure — the  gar- 
den within  garden — the  box-bordered  "  knots  "  will 
still  continue  to  exercise  their  charm  without  damage 
whatever  to  our  botanical  instincts  or  to  our  love 
of  nature.  If  writers  upon  gardening  would  be 
content  to  leave  alone  the  exaggerated  absurdities 
of  garden  cranks,  of  which  there  are  at  least  as 
many  among  the  votaries  of  "  landscape "  as  of 
"  formal  "  gardening,  and  content  themselves  with 
making  better  known  to  the  public  the  elements  of 
beauty  to  be  found  in  styles  not  only  "  ICnglish  " 
and  "Italian,"  but  also  "Persian"  and  "Japanese," 
a  great  deal  of  printer's-ink  and  paper  would  be 
economised  and  the  world  would  be  the  richer  in 
many  other  ways. 

Ivanhoe.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  twelve 
coloured  illustrations  by  Charles  E.  Brock. 
(London :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.) — This  is  an  old  and 


esteemed  friend  in  a  new  and  beautiful,  though  work- 
aday dress,  which  will  be  very  heartily  welcomed 
by  all  lovers  of  Scott  and  especially  by  boys,  in 
whose  eyes  this  particular  romance  steadily  main- 
tains the  favour  and  reputation  which  deservedly 
belong  to  it.  Mr.  Brock's  illustrations,  well  repro- 
duced in  colours,  are  excellent  in  all  respects  and 
show  him  to  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  period. 

The  Early  Mountaineers.  By  Franxis  Gribble. 
(London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Price  21^. — Mr. 
Gribble  has  collated  an  immense  amount  of  ex- 
tremely interesting  facts  relating  to  the  beginnings 
of  exploration  in  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Apennines,  and  from  these  he  has  succeeded  in 
compiling  a  very  readable  book  which  will  appeal 
not  only  to  practical  mountaineers,  but  also  to  the 
general  reader.  The  volume  is  enriched  with  a 
large  number  of  illustrations  reproduced,  in  many 
cases,  from  old  and  rare  prints. 

T/ie  English  Pre-Raphaelite  Painters.  By  Percy 
H.  Bate.  (London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.) — The 
author  of  this  valuable  work  does  not  confine  his 
attention,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected,  to  the 
little  band  of  painters  who  originally  associated 
themselves  together  in  the  brotherhood  which  they 
entitled  the  "  Pre-Raphaelite,"  but  he  enters  also 
largely  into  the  consideration  of  the  work  of  men 
who  have  since  followed  more  or  less  in  the  steps 
of  the  Brethren.  The  bond  of  union  of  the 
brotherhood  Mr.  Michael  Rossetti  states  to  have 
been  simply  :  "  i.  To  have  genuine  ideas  to  ex- 
press. 2.  To  study  Nature  attentively  so  as  to 
know  how  to  express  them.  3.  To  sympathise 
with  what  is  direct  and  serious  and  heartfelt  in 
previous  art,  to  the  exclusion  of  what  is  conven- 
tional and  self-parading  and  learned  by  rote ;  and 
4.  Most  indispensable  of  all  to  produce  thoroughly 
good  pictures  and  statues." 

To  such  broad  articles  of  faith  the  majority  of 
modern  painters  and  sculptors  would  be  willing  to 
subscribe,  and  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  narrower 
lines  to  adequately  express  the  characteristics  usually  ^ 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  brotherhood.  That 
"  fidelity  to  detail "  was  one  of  the  virtues  of  the 
school  is  generally  accepted.  "Truth  to  nature" 
is  also  claimed  as  a  distinguishing  feature  ;  but  this 
merit  is  avowed  also  by  "  Impressionists "  and 
others  working  upon  divergent  lines.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  influence  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  lay 
more  in  the  individual  power  of  certain  of  its 
members  than  in  any  adherence  they  may  have 
avowed  to  a  distinct  formula  of  principles.  If  the 
term   "  pre  -  Raphaelism  "  had  not  been  invented 
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and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  had  never 
exhibited  as  a  society,  the  name  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  would  still  have  been  renowned  and  his 
influence  upon  present-day  art  would  still  have 
been  strong.  Mr.  Bate's  work  shows  much  careful 
and  appreciative  study  of  his  subject,  and  the  large 
number  of  well-printed  illustrations  have  been 
selected  with  excellent  judgment. 

GiiUivei's  Travels.  By  Jonathan  Swift.  Illus- 
trated by  Herbert  Cole.  (London  and  New 
York:  John  Lane.)  Price  bs. — A  good  book  is 
always  worthy  of  good  print,  good  paper,  and  good 
binding.  Low-priced  editions,  cheaply  printed  on 
cheap  paper,  should  be  confined  to  books  of  the 
hour — to  books  which,  having  once  been  skimmed 
through,  we  never  want  to  read  again — to  books 
for  the  waste-paper  basket  or  the  fire-back.  Mr. 
Lane's  new  edition  of  the  Travels  is  one  that  may 
be  handled  with  satisfaction  and  read  with  comfort. 
Mr.  Herbert  Cole's  pen-and-ink  illustrations  are 
powerfully  drawn,  and  show  an  excellent  under- 
standing of  the  humour  of  the  Dean's  story. 

The  Pilgritris  Progress.  By  John  Bunyan. 
(Edward  Arnold.)  Price  305.  net. — This  sumptuous 
white  vellum-bound  edition  of  Bunyan's  allegory 
is  the  third  book  printed  at  the  Essex  House  Press, 
which  was  founded  by  Messrs.  C.  R.  Ashbee  and 
Laurence  Hodson  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive 
the  traditions  of  good  printing  revived  by  ^Villiam 
Morris.  As  in  the  case  of  the  tsvo  preceding 
volumes  issued  from  this  establishment,  the 
Treatises  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  the  Hymn  of 
Bardaisan,  the  most  noteworthy  feature  in  the 
book  is  the  fount  of  type  chosen,  which  is  both 
clear  and  dark,  and  altogether  excellent  of  its  kind. 
Moreover,  it  is  arranged  with  well-proportioned 
margins,  so  that  each  page  of  letterpress  in  itself, 
without  further  decoration,  is  a  distinctly  beautiful 
object. 

Great  Masters  in  Fainting  and  Sculpture. — 
Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons  (London)  are  issuing 
a  series  of  monographs  under  the  above  title,  which 
promises  to  be  one  of  exceptional  interest.  The 
volumes  already  issued  consist  of  an  account  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Bernardino  Luini,  by  G.  C. 
Williamson,  Litt.D.,  to  which  is  appended  an  e.x- 
cellent  and  useful  catalogue  of  paintings,  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  by  this  distinguished  artist ;  Velas- 
quez, by  R.  A.  ISL  Stevenson,  a  reprint  of  the  very 
valuable  critical  account  published  some  time  ago 
under  the  title  of  The  Art  of  Velasquez,  and  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  with  a  list  of  the  works  by  the 
painter  and  a  bibliography  ;  and  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
by   H.   Guinness,   to   which   is   also   appended   a 
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catalogue  of  works.  The  volumes  are  freely  illus- 
trated by  reproductions  in  photographic  process, 
and  the  reasonable  price  at  which  they  are  issued 
(five  shillings  each)  should  insure  a  good  reception 
from  the  public. 

The  Arabian  Nights.  Illustrated  by  \\.  H. 
Robinson,  Helen  Str.a.tton,  A.  D.  McCormick, 
A.  L.  Davis,  and  A.  E.  Norbury.  (London : 
George  Newnes,  Limited.)  Price  155-. — Although 
uniform  in  size  with  the  excellent  edition  of  Mans 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  recently  issued  by  the 
same  publisher.  The  Arabian  Nights  is  less  satis- 
factory in  general  appearance.  The  reason  of  this 
is  perhaps  not  at  once  apparent,  nor  is  it  an  alto- 
gether vital  one  to  the  popular  success  of  the  book  ; 
but  still  it  is  one  which  we  think  ought  to  be 
pointed  out.  The  volume  is  illustrated  upon  every 
one  of  its  472  pages.  The  quality  of  the  illustra- 
tions is  for  the  most  part  good,  although  instances 
are  not  lacking  of  careless  and  apparently  hurried 
work.  The  great  fault  in  the  drawings  lies  in  their 
lack  of  uniformity  and  want  of  proportion  in  relation 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  page  upon  which  they 
appear.  The  scale  of  the  drawings  is  continually 
varying.  At  one  time  a  full-length  figure  occupies 
the  entire  height  of  the  page ;  while  on  the  opposite 
side  a  totally  different  scale  of  size  is  adopted. 
Or  one  finds  a  row  of  huge  heads  with  a  solid 
black  background  facing  figures  in  a  light  scratchy 
outline.  It  is  impossible  for  a  book  to  appear 
satisfactory  under  such  scrap-book  conditions. 
Each  leaf  should  be  made  to  "compose"  satis- 
factorily with  its  opposite  fellow,  and  all  figures 
throughout  the  volume  should  be  kept  as  uniform 
in  scale  as  possible.  The  quite  satisfactory  illus- 
tration of  these  tales  has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished. It  is  a  big  work,  and  the  would-be  illus- 
trator should  pass  many  months  in  the  bazaars  of 
Tunis  and  Constantinople,  in  the  streets  and  houses 
of  Cairo  and  Damascus,  making  plentiful  notes  of 
what  is  to  be  found  there.  That  the  result  would 
repay  the  outlay  cannot  be  questioned. 

Embroidery.  By  W.  G.  Paulson  Townsend. 
(London  and  New  York  :  Truslove,  Hanson,  and 
Comba.)  Price  35.  6d.  net. — A  most  useful  little 
handbook,  full  01  good  technical  instruction  in 
respect  to  stitches,  and  plentifully  illustrated  with 
notable  examples  of  old  and  new  work.  The 
author,  who  is  the  design  master  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Art  Needlework,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  his  modest  little  treatise.  The  very 
low  price  at  which  it  is  published  brings  it  within 
the  means  of  many  to  whom  it  may  be  of  real 
service. 
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The  Suitors  of  Aprille.  By 
NoRiiAN  Garstin.  Illustrated  by 
Charles  Robinson.  (London  and 
New  York  :  John  Lane.)  Price 
35-.  6c/. — Newjyn,  so  long  well 
known  as  the  home  of  a  certain 
school  of  painters,  seems  likely 
to  become  also  famous  for  its 
authors.  Mr.  Garstin's  excellent 
notes  and  articles  on  art  matters 
will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  The 
Studio.  The  Suitors  of  Aprille 
is  a  charmingly  told  tale,  and 
Mr.  Robinson's  illustrations,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  one  here 
reproduced,  are  of  that  excellent 
quality  we  are  accustomed  to  find 
in  his  work. 

Wee  Folk  and  Good  Folk :  being 
Child  Stories  for  Older  Folk.  By 
L.  Allen  Harker.  \\'ith  illus- 
trations by  Bernard  Partridge. 
{London :  Duckworth  &  Co.) 
Price  3.f.  6d. — The  many  readers 
of  The  Outlook  have  already  made 
friends  with  six  of  these  charming 
stories,  but  one  and  all  of  us  will 
be  glad  to  find  them  tastefully 
bound  into  a  volume,  together  with 
four  new  stories  and  two  more  re- 
prints. Mr.  Partridge's  illustra- 
tions have  character,  although  the 
line,  as  is  usual  in  this  artist's  work, 
is  somewhat  "scratchy." 

The  Book  of  the  Art  of  Cennino 
Cennini.  A  Contemporary  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Quattrocento 
Painting.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  with  Notes 
of  Mediaeval  Art  Methods,  by  Christina  J.  Her- 
ringham.  (London  :  George  Allen.)— Miss  Her- 
ringham  has  certainly  performed  a  most  useful  work 
in  giving  us  a  full  and  correct  translation  from  the 
Florentine  MSS.  of  this  remarkable  treatise.  The 
translator  says  that  she  has  really  used  the  treatise 
to  learn  tempera  painting,  and  has  tried  to  find 
out  by  its  aid  how  to  produce  the  various  effects 
of  fifteenth-century  painting.  In  two  prefatory 
chapters  Miss  Herringham  discourses  interestingly 
on  the  author  of  the  Trattato  and  the  pedigree 
of  the  Trattato,  and  in  a  series  of  informing 
chapters  which  follow  the  translation  of  Cennino 
Cennini's  treatise,  she  deals  with  medisval  art 
methods  generally  —  the  chemical  behaviour  of 
egg-vehicles,  fresco  and  its  resemblance  to  tem- 
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pera,  early  oil  painting,  grounds  and  size,  gilding, 
early  varnishes,  and  so  forth.  The  book  is  really 
an  exceedingly  learned  and  valuable  one,  and  one 
which  artists  and  art  craftsmen  will  find  not  only 
useful  but  amusing.  There  are  some  quaint  con- 
ceits in  the  Trattato  itself  Cennini  goes  into  all 
manner  of  technicalities.  He  tells  how  to  make  a 
pen  for  the  purpose  of  drawing,  how  to  grind 
colours,  how  to  colour  drapery  in  fresco,  and  a 
hundred  or  two  things  besides.  He  also  gives 
sage  advice  on  such  recondite  matters  as  to  why 
women  should  abstain  from  using  medicated  waters 
on  their  skins,  and  how  to  clean  and  wash  off 
pigments  from  the  human  face.  Altogether,  this 
book  is  good  sport. 

Greek     Terra-cotla     Statuettes  :     Their     Origin, 
Evolution,    and    Uses.       By    Marcus    B.    Huish, 
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LL.B.     (London  :  John   Murray.)      Greek   Terra- 
cotta Statuettes.    By  C.  A.  Hutton.    With  a  Preface 
by  A.  S.  Murray,  LL.D.     (London  :  Seeley  &  Co.) 
These   excellent    volumes    should    be   studied  to- 
gether, not  only  because  they  treat   of  the  same 
subject,  but  also  because  the  subject  itself  gains  in 
charm  by  being   presented    in    two   good  sympa- 
thetic styles  that  differ  greatly.    Also  it  is  inevitable 
that  two  writers  travelling  over  the  same  wide  field 
of  study   should   bring   into    special   prominence 
different  resting-places  of  thought,  so  that  a  reader 
finds  his  interest  stimulated  when  he  contrasts  the 
different  ways  in  which  they  treat  of  any  point  of 
real    importance.       There    is    no    room'  here    for 
such   minute  studies ;  we  cannot    attempt  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  Mr.  Huish's  mas- 
culine volume  and  the  daintily  learned  one  by 
Miss  Hutton.     Each  is  admirable  in  its  own 
way,    bringing   us    much   closer    than    books 
usually  bring  us  to  the  daily  home  life  of  the 
Greeks.     Both,  again,  will  have  the  charm  of 
novelty  to  most  of  their  English  readers,  for 
in  England  very  little  has  hitherto  been  written 
about  Greek  statuettes  in  terra-cotta. 

Miss  Hutton's  book  contains  fifty-three  illus- 
trations, thirty-six  of  which  are  in  monochrome. 
The  others  show  in  colour  the  present  condi- 
tion of  their  originals.  With  four  exceptions, 
the  figurines  illustrated  are  all  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum.  In  character  they  range 
from  a  toy  goat  to  a  boy  with  knucklebones  ; 
from  a  woman  kneading  bread  to  a  girl  with  a 
pet  bird  :  and  from  a  beautiful  statuette  of 
Corinna  to  an  athlete,  a  bearded  warrior,  a 
nude  boy  and  his  writing  master,  an  Aphrodite 
with  a  vase  of  perfume,  and  a  curious-looking 
old  nurse — she  is  Hke  Dr.  Johnson — with  a 
baby  on  her  lap.  Mr.  Huish's  book  has 
seventy-five  full-page  plates  in  monochrome, 
as  well  as  forty-three  illustrations  in  the  text ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  only  nineteen  repre- 
sent things  in  the  British  Museum.  Here  and 
there  the  same  statuette  has  been  chosen  by 
both  authors,  but  this  happens  so  seldom  that 
the  illustrations  in  each  book  may  be  said  to 
supplement  those  in  the  other.  Altogether, 
then,  we  believe  that  both  books  are  necessary 
to  all  students  of  Greek  art. 

Wyemarke  and  the  Sea  Fairies.  By  Ed- 
ward H.  Cooper.  Illustrated  by  Dudley 
Hardy.  (London  :  Duckworth  &  Co.) — This 
delightful  and  well-written  story,  describing  the 
little  girl,  Wyemarke's,  amusing  and  picturesque 
adventures   with    the  Sea   Fairies,  enjoys  the 


unique  distinction  of  being  dedicated  to  no  fewer 
than  "  one  hundred  and  sixty  people  all  at  once  " 
— namely,  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  occupants  of 
the  children's  beds  in  the  London  Hospital.  To 
them  and  to  many  others  it  will  not  fail  to  afford 
excellent  entertainment.  The  author  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Dudley  Hardy,  whose  admirable  and  sympathetic 
drawings  add  largely  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

I'eo  Woffi}igton.  By  Charles  Reade.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson,  and  Illustra- 
tions by  Hugh  Thomson.  (London:  George 
Allen.)  Price  bs. — In  the  dainty  drawings  plenti- 
fully  distributed  throughout  the  pages  of  this  ex- 
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ceedingly  attractive  edition  of  Charles  Reade's 
semi-biographical  romance,  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson 
once  more  proves  himself  pre-eminent  as  the  illus- 
trator of  the  costumes  and  manners  of  the  Georgian 
period.  Coming,  as  it  does,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  introduction  is  a 
model  of  literary  style  and  good  taste.  Students 
of  stage  history  will  find  therein  a  concise  and 
masterly  recapitulation  of  the  career  of  the  Irish 
beauty  who  occupied  so  brilliant  a  position  in  the 
theatrical  world  in  the  palmy  days  of  Garrick.  In 
every  way  the  volume  does  infinite  credit  to  the 
publishers. 

Tomtny  SmitKs  Animals.  By  Edmund  Selous. 
Illustrated  by  G.  'W.  Ord.  (London  :  Methuen 
&  Co.)  Price  2^-.  6d. — The  owl  presides  over 
a  council  of  war  held  by  the  animals  as  to  how 
to  punish  little  Tommy  Smith  for  his  cruelty  to 
them.  In  the  charming  conversations  they  hold 
with  him  they  show  themselves  quite  as  con- 
ceited as  men ;  each  seems  more  over-powered  by 
a  sense  of  his  importance  in  the  world  than  the 
last,  but  the  result  is  highly  satisfactory,  for  Tommy 
learns  much  of  their  ways  and  worth,  and  con- 
sequently grows  to  love  them.  This  little  work 
is  not  the  least  part  of  the  debt  we  owe  to 
the  author  of  the  Jungle  Book,  and  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  should 
welcome  it  with  its  quaint  illustrations  as  a  perfect 
gift-book. 

Fairies,  Elves,  and  Flower  Babies,  by  Marion 
Wallace-Dunlop  and  Marion  Rivett-Carnac 
(London :  Duckworth  &  Co.),  is  a  pretty  book 
printed  on  good  strong  paper.  The  drawings  by 
Miss  Wallace-Dunlop,  though  sometimes  wanting 
in  economy  of  line,  are  graceful  and  fanciful,  while 
the  stories  which  Mrs.  Rivett-Carnac  has  weaved 
about  them  will  bring  joy  to  all  imaginative  little 
children.  We  think,  however,  that  the  paragraphs 
are  sometimes  much  too  long,  and  that  Mrs.  Rivett- 
Carnac  would  do  well  to  give  the  eye  three  or  four 
white  resting-places  on  every  page. 

Ulysses  ;  or,  De  Rou^^emont  of  Troy.  By  A.  H.  M. 
(London  :  Methuen  &  Co.)  Price  35'.  dd. — The 
author,  who  is  presumably  his  own  illustrator,  has 
succeeded,  in  this  volume  of  nonsense  verse,  in 
taking  amusing  liberties  with  the  story  of  the  King 
of  Ithaca.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  "all  who 
love  the  ancient  Greeks  in  spite  of  their  irregular 
verbs  and  habits."  The  illustrations  successfully 
follow  the  bent  of  the  verses. 

Tivo  Well-worn  Slwe  Stories.  Pictured  by  John 
Hassall  and  Cecil  Aldin.  (London  :  Sands  & 
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Co.) — We  would  gladly  write  much  about  this 
funny  book.  Mr.  Hassall  scores  a  very  noteworthy 
success  with  a  set  of  bold  and  humorous  drawings 
on  the  familiar  rhymes  about  the  old  woman  who 
lived  in  a  shoe,  and  had  so  many  children  that  she 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  The  drawings,  reproduced 
in  flat,  good  colours,  prove  that  the  artist  owes  much 
in  effective  decoration  to  his  designs  for  posters.  In 
the  second  story,  "  Cock-a-doodle-do,  my  dame  has 
lost  her  shoe,"  Mr.  Cecil  Aldin  is  equally  good  and 
funnv,  but  in  a  quite  different  manner.  In  his  style 
the  influence  of  Caldecott  is  plain  and  welcome. 
Altogether,  the  children  to  whom  this  book  will  be 
given  should  be  happy. 

Pictures  from  Birdland.  By  ^L  and  E.  Det- 
mold.  With  Rhymes  by  E.  B.  S.  (London  :  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co. ;  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 
— The  ornithological  specimens  pictured  in  these 
pages  hail  from  the  birdlands  of  many  climes,  and 
range  from  the  toucan  and  humming-bird  down  to 
the  Michaelmas  goose  of  the  village-green.  The 
young  artists  responsible  for  the  illustrations — twin- 
brothers  only  fifteen  years  of  age— seem  to  have 
come  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  influence 
of  Mr.  William  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Carton  Moore 
Park,  and  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  preface 
that  the  work  presented  is  remarkable  enough  for 
artists  of  maturer  years  we  unreservedly  agree. 
The  future  career  of  these  youthful  artists  will  be 
watched  with  interest. 

Mother  Goose  in  Prose.  By  L.  Frank  Baum. 
Pictures  by  Maxfield  Parri-SH.  (London  :  Duck- 
worth &  Co.)— Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish's  remarkable 
drawings  were  exhaustively  and  appreciatively  dealt 
with  in  these  pages  at  the  time  of  the  original 
publication  of  this  work  last  year  by  Messrs.  Way 
and  Williams  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  Messrs.  Duckworth  &  Co.  have 
had  the  enterprise  to  issue  an  English  edition  of 
Mr.  Baum's  entertaining  prose  version  of  the  im- 
mortal nursery  rhymes,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  as 
wide  a  success  in  Europe  as  it  has  already  enjoyed 
in  America. 

Mother  Duck's  Children.  By  GuGU.  (London  : 
William  Heinemann.) — This  is  one  of  the  best 
books  for  small  children  that  has  come  under  our 
notice  this  season.  The  artist,  who  cloaks  his  or 
her  identity  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Gugu,"  has 
enriched  the  art  of  the  nursery  with  some  clever 
and  winsome  drawings  which  have  been  carefully 
and  successfully  reproduced  in  colours.  The  verses 
are  somewhat  above  the  average  of  efforts  of  this 
description. 

Tales   from    Boccaccio.     Done    into    English    by 
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Joseph  Jacobs.  Illustrated  by  Bvam  Shaw. 
(London:  George  Allen.)  Price  7^-.  bd.  net. — 
The  four  stories  here  translated  are  Griselda, 
Saladin  and  Torello,  Sir  Federigds  Hawk,  and 
Isabella.  Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  illustrations  and 
borders  are  each  in  their  way  good,  although  the 
coarse  scheme  of  handling  in  the  borders  does  not 
altogether  harmonise  satisfactorily  with  the  fine 
drawing  and  excellent  finish  of  the  full-page  com- 
positions. In  the  latter  the  artist  is  at  his  best ; 
and  there  is  about  them  a  charm  far  transcending 
that  of  the  ordinary  book  illustration.  The  volume 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  gems  of  the  season. 


Poems  of  tJie 
Love  and  Pride  of 
England.  Edited 
by  F.  and  M. 
Wedmore.  (Lon- 
don and  New 
York :  Ward,  Lock 
&  Co.)— Origin- 
ally published 
soon  after  the  cele- 
bration of  the  1897 
Jubilee,  this  col- 
lection of  the  best 
patriotic  poems 
makes  an  oppor- 
tune reappear- 
ance. The  follow- 
ing passage  in  Mr. 
Frederick  Wed- 
more's  scholarly 
preface  written 
with  reference  to 
the  stirring  but 
peaceful  events  of 
1897  is  singularly 
appropriate  to  the 
close  of  1899 : 
"To-day  a  voice 
of  patriotism  not 
to  be  mistaken — 
scarcely  to  be  in- 
creased in  volume, 
scarcely  to  be 
heightened  in  in- 
tensity— comes  to 
us  from  every 
place,  from  men 
of  every  class  in 
England  —  comes 
too  from  the  '  vast 
distances  of  the 
remote  Imperial  tracts." '  A  place  in  every  home 
might  with  advantage  be  found  for  this  healthy 
little  book. 

Stories  from  Old-Fashioned  Children's  Books. 
Brought  together  by  Andrew  W.  Tuer,  F.S.A. 
(London :  The  Leadenhall  Press,  Limited.)~A 
collection  of  stories  culled  from  the  books  that 
amused  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  when 
they  were  children.  The  selection  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  includes  many  quite  comical  items.  The 
large  number  of  woodcuts  which  are  included  in 
the  book  illustrate  the  letterpress  and  are  most 
entertaining.     It  is  a  worthy  companion  volume  to 
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FRO.M    The  Natural  Hisloiy  oj  Selbon. 

the  one   on  Forgotten   C/ii/Jrens  Books  issued  by 
the  same  pubHshers  a  short  while  ago. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  By  Gildert 
White.  Edited  by  Grant  Allen.  Illustrated 
by  Edmund  H.  Np:w.  (London  and  New  York  : 
John  Lane.)  Price  21s.  net.  —  The  favourable 
opinion  expressed  by  us  in  reviewing  the  first  part 
of  this  edition  is  more  than  justified  by  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  completed.  Mr. 
New's  illustrations,  so  well  begun,  have  been  carried 
through  to  the  finish  with  a  deliberate  care  in 
draughtsmanship  and  such  excellent  judgment  in 
selection  and  presentation  of  subject  as  to  make 
the  book  a  chef  d'auvre  of  this  artist's  work.  How 
few  are  there  among  the  thousands  of  illustrated 
volumes  issued  yearly  from  the  press  that  can  be 
considered  to  be  artistically  satisfactory  ?  Text 
and  illustrations  have  too  often  no  relation  to 
each  other,  and  their  intermixture  is  a  veritable 
offence  to  the  eye.  But  this  is  never  the  case  with 
Mr.  New's  work.  His  illustrations  seem  to  belong 
intimately  to  the  text,  and  are  as  gratifying  in  their 
decorative  qualities  as  the  illuminated  pages  of 
medieval  times. 

Excellent  Jane,  and  other  Stories.  Pictured  by 
Gertrude  Charlton.  (London :  Sands  &  Co.) 
— These  "  stories  "  are  not  calculated  to  produce 
qualms  of  satiety  in  the  breasts  of  the  young 
people  for  whom  they  are  intended,  for  not  one 
exceeds  two  quatrains  in  length,  while  in  some  cases 
a  couplet  suffices  to  unravel  the  plot.  The  illus- 
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trations  are,  for  the  "most  part, 
cleverly  eccentric,  and  create  a 
feeling  of  amazement  rather  than 
of  unalloyed  pleasure.  The  draw- 
ing illustrating  "Sophia  was  a 
little  child  "  is,  however,  delight- 
ful in  its  naivete  and  economy  of 
line. 

The  Square  Book  of  Animals- 
By  William  Nicholson. 
Rhymes  by  Arthur  Waugh. 
(London:  William  Heinemann.) 
— These  illustrations  of  the  "  life 
of  farm  and  grange "  are  distin- 
guished by  the  same  peculiar 
largeness  of  handling,  boldness 
of  touch,  and  straightforward 
vigour  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  all  the  products 
of  Mr.  Nicholson's  brain  and 
graver.  Mr.  A\'augh's  verses 
genially  introduce  the  various 
subjects,   and    the    book   is  one 

that  is  sure  to  be  popular  with  big  as  well  as  little 

children. 

Mrs.    Leicester s   School,     ^^'ritten    by   Charles 

and  Mary  Lamb.    Illustrated  by  Winifred  Green. 

(London  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.) — The  chief  interest 

of  this  well-appointed  volume  lies  in  Miss  Green's 
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delicate  and  fanciful  drawings  of  poke-bonneted 
and  short-waisted  maidens — the  descendants,  no 
doubt,  of  those  young  people  made  familiar  to  us 
by  Miss  Kate  Greenaway.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  well  reproduced  in  colours. 
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Twelve  Portraits.  By  William  Nicholson. 
(London:  William  Heinemann.)  Price  215.  net. 
— A  portfolio  of  twelve  cards,  upon  which  are 
mounted  reproductions  in  colours  of  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's characteristic  portraits  of  H.M.  the  Queen, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Bismarck, 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbur)', 
Lord  Roberts,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Sir  Henry  Hawkins, 


THE    RIGHT    HON. 


CECIL    RHODES 
FROM    TwdvL 


BY   WILLIAM    XICHOLSON 
Portraits  (w.    HEIXEMAN.N) 


J.  McNeill  Whistler,  Rudyard  Kipling,  Sir'Henry 
Irving,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt.  All  are  good,  but 
those  of  H.M.  the  Queen,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Mr.  Kipling  are  especially  excellent. 

Point  and  Pillow  Lace.  By  A.  ]\L  S.  (London: 
John  Murray.)  Price  los.  6d. — This  volume  pro- 
fesses to  be  no  more  than  "a  short  account  of 
various  kinds  of  ancient  and  modern  lace,  and  how 
to  recognise  them."  As  such  we  can  heartily  com- 
mend it  to  those  of  our  readers  interested  in  the 
subject.  As  a  succinct  account  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  Italian,  French,  Flemish,  English,  and 
Irish  laces    it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.     The 


illustrations  are  numerous,  well  selected,  and  most 
successfully  reproduced. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Iter 
Sisters.  In  Seven  Volumes.  (London :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.)  Price  6s.— The  first  volume  of  this 
reprint,  Jane  Eyre,  seems  to  give  promise  that  the 
Howarth  Edition,  as  it  is  termed,  will  be  everything 
that  could  be  desired  by  the  book-lover.  It  is  well 
printed  in  good  legible 
t)'pe  on  excellent  paper, 
and  the  volume  is  enriched 
by  two  photogravures,  one 
being  a  portrait  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte  after  the  draw- 
ing by  G.  Richmond ;  the 
other  a  reproduction  of 
F.  ^^'alker's  painting, 
Rochester  and  Jane  Eyre. 

Alaniial  of  Mythology'  in 
Relation  to  Greek  Art.  By 
Maxime  Collignon. 
Translated  and  enlarged 
by  Jane  E.  Harrison. 
(London  :  H.  Grevel  and 
Co.)  Price  yj".  (>d. — The 
study  of  mythology  as  seen 
in  Greek  art  is  not  only  in 
itself  a  fascinating  subject, 
but  it  is  one  of  importance 
to  the  craftsman.  Miss 
Harrison's  admirable  trans- 
lation of  M.  Collignon's 
well-known  manual  is  most 
welcome,  and  it  should  find 
a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  art  school.  The 
numerous  illustrations  with 
which  the  book  abounds 
greatly  aid  the  reader  to  an 
understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. 
The  Little  Panjandrum'' s  Dodo.  By  G.  E. 
Farrow.  Pictures  by  Alan  Wright.  (London  : 
Skeffington  &  Son.)  Price  55. — Mr.  Farrow  has  the 
inestimable  faculty  of  amusing  and  interesting  not 
only  the  small  folk  for  whom  his  stories  are  primarily 
intended,  but  also  those  who  may  be  called  upon 
to  read  them  aloud.  The  Panjandrum's  Dodo  will 
go  straight  to  the  hearts  of  his  numerous  clientele, 
who  will  also  have  much  to  say  in  praise  of 
Mr.  Alan  Wright's  capital  illustrations,  which  are 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  rollicking  fun  of 
the  story. 

Dunvegan  Castle  :  a  Poem.  By  Harold  Steward 
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Rathbone.  (London  :  Bernard  Quaritch). — This 
attractive  volume,  dedicated  to  lovers  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  contains  fourteen  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Rathbone,  four  by  Mr.  Lockhart  Boyle,  and 
one  by  Mr.  Henry  Raeburn.  There  is  also  a 
facsimile  of  a  letter  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Viewed 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  book  is  also 
remarkable  for  a  cover  that  is  well  designed  and 
very  effective.  The  boards  are  covered  with  a 
grey-green  linen,  and  the  chief  decoration  consists 
of  a  scrolled  bordering  that  flows  round  the  gilded 
coat-of-arms  of  the  present  chieftain  of  the  Clan 
Macleod.  The  bordering  is  in  unobtrusive  white 
upon  old  gold,  colours  that  harmonise  admirably 
with  the  grey-green  of  the  linen  cover.  As  to  the 
poem,  it  has  often  a  gallant  movement,  and  its 
subject  is  full  of  fascination.  Mr.  Rathbone 
relates  how,  as  he  sat  painting  on  the  open  moor, 
above  Dunvegan's  loch,  he  called  to  mind  the 
legends  that  were  told  of  the  grim  fortress  and  its 
long  line  of  bold  chieftains.     Then — 

"  An  impulse,  that  I  hardly  dared  to  quell. 
Seized  my  whole  beinj  with  desire  to  tell 
Some  of  the  wonders  that  I'd  seen  and  felt. 
And  somewhat  of  the  kinsfolk  there  who  dwelt ; 

'Tis  thus  how  sprang  these  lines  of  low  degree, 
With  theme  that's  fit  for  loftiest  poesie." 

A  Book  of  Birds.  By  Carton  Moore  Park. 
(London :  Blackie  &  Son,  Limited.) — The  in- 
fluence which  the  decorative  characteristics  of 
Japanese  art  has  had  upon  modern  English  illus- 
tration has  often  been  remarked  upon ;  but  the 
inspiration  has  usually  been  derived  from  the  works 
of  second-rate  artists,  and  the  great  masters  of  that 
country,  because  their  works  have  been  rarer  and 
less  known  to  European  draughtsmen,  have  hitherto 
exercised  a  slighter  control  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Korin  and  Kenzan,  in  whose  concep- 
tions the  highest  order  of  Japanese  decoration  has 
been  realised,  are  but  little  known  in  the  West, 
while  Hokusai  and  Hiroshige  have  been  widely 
appreciated  in  spite  of  their  comparatively  inferior 
decorative  instincts.  It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to 
see  in  Mr.  Moore  Park's  work  a  feeling  for  that 
higher  order  of  decoration  of  which  Korin  was  the 
prince  of  exponents.  In  the  work  now  under 
review  there  are  several  plates  which,  without 
being  in  any  way  slavish  imitations  of  Japanese 
work,  recall  strongly  to  mind  some  of  its  best 
characteristics.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
The  Raven,  The  Goose,  and  The  Penguin.  The 
Peacock  has  been  treated  perhaps  in  the  most 
distinctive — and,  we  may  add,  commonplace — 
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Japanese  manner,  but  it  is  less  worthy  as  a  drawing 
than  the  others  we  have  enumerated.  The  whole 
series  of  plates  is  one  of  unusual  interest,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  admired  by  those  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  decorative  quality  in  art. 

In  Dwarf  Land  and  Cannibal  Country :  A  Record 
of  Travel  and  Discovery  in  Central  Africa.  By 
A.  B.  Lloyd.  (London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.)  Price 
2i.f.  net.  —  Following  the  example  of  the  great 
Dr.  Livingstone,  Mr.  Lloyd  is  both  a  missionary 
and  explorer.  The  book  now  published  by  him  is 
a  highly  interesting  and,  at  times,  exciting  account 
of  a  journey  across  Africa.  The  traveller  started 
from  Zanzibar,  passed  through  German  East  Africa, 
crossed  the  Victoria  Nyanza  into  Uganda,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  westward  into  the  Pigmy  district,  and 
down  the  Congo.  In  the  course  of  his  sojourn  the 
author  was  present  during  the  exciting  incidents  of 
the  Soudanese  rebellion,  his  experiences  of  which 
are  simply  but  graphically  described.  The  book  is 
very  largely  illustrated  with  photographs,  enabling 
the  reader  to  realise  the  nature  of  the  scenery  and 
the  types  of  the  people  encountered  by  the  way. 

Animal  Alphabet-book.  By  Sara  W.  M.  Fallon. 
(London  :  Geo.  Allen.)  Price  2s.  6d. — The  artist 
has  a  strong  decorative  style,  and  her  illustrations 
for  the  A.B.C.  are  the  best  we  have  seen  in  their 
own  line.  Tw-o  or  three  of  the  drawings  could  not 
well  be  bettered. 

The  Sto/y  of  the  Seven  Young  Goslings.  By 
Laurence  Housman.  Illustrated  by  Mabel  Dear- 
mer.  (London,  Glasgow,  &  Dublin :  Blackie  &  Son.) 
Price  2s.  6d. — The  story  is  told  in  gay,  racing  verse, 
and  in  some  of  her  quaint  drawings  Mrs.  Dearmer 
does  justice  to  herself. 

Dot  and  tJie  Kangaroo.  By  Ethel  C.  Pedley. 
With  Illustrations  by  Frank  P.  Mahgny.  (Lon- 
don :  Thomas  Burleigh.)  Price  t,s.  6d.  net. — This 
book,  though  printed  and  pubHshed  in  England, 
was  entirely  produced  in  Australia,  and  all  con- 
cerned are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of 
their  enterprise.  The  well-written  story,  following 
somewhat  the  lines  of  Mr.  Kipling's y>///_f/^  Book, 
introduces  us  to  many  amiable  beasts  of  the 
Antipodes,  whose  characteristics  are  cleverly 
brought  to  light  through  their  intercourse  wth  the 
little  heroine.  The  excellent  illustrations  are  the 
work  of  Mr.  Frank  P.  Mahony,  one  of  a  talented 
group  of  rising  Sydney  artists. 

The  Drummer's  Coat.  By  the  Hon.  J.  ^V'.  For- 
tescue.  With  illustrations  by  H.  M.  Brock.  (Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  &  Co.)  Price  a^.  6d. — This  is 
among  the  best-looking  stories  of  the  season.  The 
paper  is  strong  and  good,  the  type  excellent,  and 
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the  cover  modest  in  its  red  and  gold.  As  to  the 
tale  itself,  we  expect  good  things,  and  we  get  them 
.always,  from  the  author  of  The  i^tory  of  a  Red  Deer. 
The  four  drawings  by  Mr.  Brock  are  well  reproduced. 

From  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son  come  three  admir- 
able stories  by  G.  A.  Henty,  written  in  that  bright 
and  healthy  spirit  which  we  always  associate  with  the 
works  of  this  author  and  which  renders  them  so  en- 
tirely fitting,  not  only  as  a  means  of  amusement,  but 
also  as  aids  to  the  manly  education  of  "  our  boys." 
Won  by  the  Sword  is  a  stirring  tale  of  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  with  some  excellently  drawn  illustra- 
tions by  Charles  M.  Sheldon.  No  Surrender  has 
especial  reference  to  the  rising  by  the  people  of 
La  Vendee  in  defence  of  their  religion  and  rights. 
It  is  illustrated  by  some  vigorous  wash-drawings 
by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  A  Roving  Commission  is  a 
nautical  tale  dealing  with  the  insurrection  in  Hayti 
and  with  numerous  encounters  with  pirates  and 
slavers.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  William  Rainey, 
R.I.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received  a 
very  delightful  selection  of  tales  of  Irish  children  en- 
titled Little  Village  Folk,  by  A.  B.  Romney,  with 
illustrations  by  Robert  Hope.  They  are  charm- 
ingly written  and  abound  in  humorous  and  pathetic 
incidents.  The  Little  Browns  is  a  cleverly  con- 
ceived story  about  the  doings  of  the  younger 
members  of  a  family  left  for  a  time  to  their  own 
resources.  Mr.  H.  M.  Brock's  illustrations  are,  as 
usual,  excellent. 

Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Chambers  (London  and  Edin- 
burgh) have  published  two  excellent  books  of  ad- 
venture, Fix  Bay  nets,  by  G.  Manville  Fenn,  a  tale 
of  military  life  and  fighting  on  the  Indian  frontier, 
full  of  incident  and  bright  dialogue,  illustrated  by 
W.  H.  C.  Groome  ;  and  Peril  and  Prowess,  a  book 
of  short  stories  by  such  prime  favourites  as  G.  A. 
Henty,  G.  M.  Fenn,  A.  Conan-Doyle,  W.  ^\■. 
Jacobs,  &:c.,  with  illustrations  by  W.  Boucher. 
Both  works  are  attractively  bound  and  are  sure  to 
be  appreciated.  The  same  firm  has  also  just  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Molesworth's  story. 
The  Boys  and  L,  with  illustrations  by  L.  Baumer. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.'s  recent  publications 
include  the  following  boc^ks  for  children  :  The  Book 
■of  Penny  Toys,  written  and  illustrated  by  Mabel 
Dearmer  {(>s.\  an  amusing  volume  with  some  very 
clever  illustrations  excellently  reproduced  in  colours, 
and  The  Bravest  of  them  All,  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Hohler 
■(45.  6d.),  a  bright  and  captivating  little  story  of 
young  people  with  some  characteristic  illustrations 
by  C.  E.  Brock. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  iS:  Co.  (London)  are  the 
sponsors  of  a  new  book  by  Frank  T.  Bullen,  whose 
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excellent  work  in  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot  will 
be  known  to  some  of  our  readers.  The  Log  of  a 
Sea-Waif,  his  latest  production,  the  author  informs 
us  in  the  preface,  is  an  account  of  the  first  four 
years  of  his  experience  at  sea  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  sixteen.  Although  he  modestly  claims 
but  a  "  small  hterary  equipment,"  his  story  is  actually 
much  above  the  average  of  such  works  in  literary 
merit,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  exceptionally  well-told  tale 
of  the  experiences  and  hardships  of  a  young  sailor. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  Savory  (Limited),  of  Bristol,  have 
produced  this  year  a  large  number  of  "  private  greet- 
ing cards,"  greatly  varied  in  design  and  character, 
including  many  of  decidedly  artistic  excellence. 

Some  attractive  calendars  for  1900,  showing  a 
commendable  improvement,  both  as  regards  design 
and  execution,  over  similar  work  of  previous  years, 
have  been  issued  by  Mr.  Ernest  Nister.  Particu- 
larly noteworthy  are  the  "  Treasures  of  the  Year," 
adorned  with  photogravure  reproductions  of  vporks 
in  the  National  Gallery;  the  "Landseer,"  "Shakes- 
peare's Heroines,"  the  "  Naval  and  Military,"  the 
"  Dickens,"  and  the  "  Wild  Flowers  of  the  Year  " 
calendars.  From  the  same  firm  come  a  number 
of  good  children's  books,  including  Something  New 
for  Little  Folk,  with  verses  by  Clifton  Bingham  and 
decorations  by  A.  E.  Jackson;  the  Voyage  of  the 
Mary  Adair,  by  Frances  E.  Crompton,  with  illus- 
trations by  Evelyn  Lance ;  Nursery  Rhymes  for 
Nursery  Times,  written  and  illustrated  by  Edith  A. 
Steinthal ;  Young  Robin  Hood,  by  G.  Manville 
Fenn,  illustrated  by  Victor  Venner  ;  The  Magic 
Fruit  Garden,  with  numerous  and  delightful  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  by  Marion  'W'allace-Dunlop ;  Ln 
the  Chimney  Corner,  a  volume  of  original  stories 
and  verses  written  by  such  well-known  friends  of 
the  children  as  G.  A.  Henty,  L.  T.  Meade,  G. 
Manville  Fenn,  Evelyn  Everett  Green,  F.  E. 
Weatherby,  and  Frances  E.  Crompton,  and  illus- 
trated by  Ada  Dennis,  E.  Stuart  Hardy,  and  Hilda 
Robinson  ;  and,  finally,  a  new  edition  of  our  old 
friend  the  wondrous  Siviss  Family  Robinson,  with 
a  large  number  of  coloured  and  black-and-white 
illustrations  by  H.  Kiev. 

Exigencies  of  space  compel  us  to  hold  over 
a  considerable  number  of  reviews. 
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A 

j—\  (A  XLIL) 

JL         ^      The    First  Prize  {Two  guineas)  is 
auarded    to  Fiat  Lux  (Mary   Collens 
5  I  Ujipcr  Hope  Place,  Liverpool). 


FIRST   PRIZE  (COMP.   B   XLI.) 
BY  "FAITHFUL" 


L^:t-Li. 


SECOND   PRIZE  (COMF. 
B  XLl.)     BY  "ISCA" 


HON.  MENTION  (COMP. 
B  XLI.)     BY  "OSSEO" 
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The  Second  Prize  {0>ie  guinea)  to  Cai/is  (Guy 
Halliday,  The  School  House,  Oakham). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — • 
Good  Hunting  (Grace  Partridge)  ;  Blackie  (Miss 
G.  M.  Simmons) ;  Whiskey  (Cordelia  M.  Philli- 
more) ;    Yhoirdis  (Eva  Bundy). 

(B  XLI.) 

The  First  Prize  {Two  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Faithful  (Christine  D.  Angus,  Ridston,  Birken- 
head, Cheshire).  In  our  reproduction  we  have 
omitted  the  border  surrounding  the  central  com- 
position, as  the  reduction  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  page  of  The  Studio  would  be  too  great. 

The  Second  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Isca  (Ethel 
Larcombe,  Wilton  Place,  St.  James's,  Exeter). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Osseo  (Osmond  Pittmann,  Worfield,  Sidcup,  Kent) 
— this  is  illustrated  ;  Rainbow  (Charles  E.  Wanless) ; 
Panther  (Gertrude  Lindsay) ;  Horty  (Frederick 
Charles  Da  vies)  \  M.  S.  T.  (May  S.  Tyrer)  ;  Vayu 
(Louie  Spiers) ;   Malvolio  (Olive   Allen) ;  Jawkor 


(Janet  S.  C.  Simpson) ;  Pooscat  (Ida  F.  Ravaison)  ;. 
Turkey  (Frances  M.  Whitehead);  Spider  (Ernest 
G.  Webb) ;  Minns  (Arthur  M.  Rump) ;  Chat  Noir 
(A.  Leete) ;  Murre  (Lydia  Skottsberg) ;  Irish  Ivy 
(Gertrude  Biggs);  H.H.  (Herbert  G.  Hampton). 

(D  XXVI.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  tO' 
Westfield  II.  (W.  J.  Warren,  13  Bedford  St.,  Leeds). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea)  to  Glyptist 
(D.  S.  Whitelaw,  i  Stroma  Villas,  Lewisham,  S.E.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following : — 
Lyndhurst  (W.  E.  Dowson) ;  Osceola  (William  M. 
Dodson)  ;  Eridanus  (CHovanni  Gilli) ;  Falcon  (Hugh 
Prill) ;  Ezer  (Herbert  G.  Belcher)  ;  Mask  (Thomas 
Kent) ;  loen  (W.  C.  Crofts) ;  Omar  Khayyam 
(J.  P.  Steele) ;  la  Poupce  (Mabelle  L.  Thompson); 
Nanda7ia  (J.  C.  Varty-Smith) ;  Copenhagen  (J.  C. 
Stockholm) ;  leigh  Wood  (Mrs.  Caleb  Keene)  > 
Westfield  I.  (J.  Kearney,  junr.) ;  Woodpecker  (C. 
y.  Whitehead) ;  Chronos  (W.  E.  Inston)  ;  Aquarius 
(A.    B.  Warburg);  Sepia  (C.  H.  Hewitt). 
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THE   LAY   FIGURE. 
'T'  "  I've  just  been  reading  a   novel  by 
Wilkie   Collins,"   said    the  Man  with  a 
^        Clay  Pipe,  "and  it  has  set  me  thinking 
about  simplicity  in  letters  and  in'art." 

"Very  odd,"  lisped  the  Minor  Poet.  "I  can 
trace  no  connection  between  your  thought  and  its 
cause.  Collins  never  aimed  at  style ;  he  was 
nothing  but  a  plot-spider,  a  diligent  spinner  of 
cleverly  entangled  stories." 

"  But  he  did  aim  at  simplicity,"  snapped  the 
Journalist,  "  for  he  struggled  to  write  well  with- 
out employing  more  adjectives  than  uneducated 
peasants  use." 

"You've  hit  the  point,"  cried  the  Man  with  a 
Clay  Pipe.  "  There  are  two  kinds  of  simplicity  of 
style,  a  right  kind  and  a  wrong.  The  style  of 
Collins  has  the  wrong  simplicity,  for  it  invites  far 
too  much  attention  to  its  nakedness.  It  is  aggres- 
sive for  want  of  necessary  ornament.  It  makes  me 
long  for  a  peal  of  Swinburne's  adjectives." 

"  And  this  criticism  of  yours  goes  a  long  way," 
said  the  Art  Patron.  "  It  applies  to  all  forms  of 
art.  For  instance,  there  are  adjectives  among  the 
painter's  pigments,  and  when  I've  been  looking  for 
some  time  at  any  grey  Dutch  landscapes,  I  begin 
to  long  for  the  glow  of  superlative  reds." 

The  Lay  Figure  smiled.  "  Is  it  not  time  to  focus 
this  debate,"  he  asked.  "Our  friend  here,  I  sup- 
pose, wants  us  clearly  to  understand  what  we  mean 
•when  we  talk  of  simplicity  of  style." 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe. 
"  But  I  cannot  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  the 
phrase,  \feel  when  a  style  is  charmingly  simple, 
but  I  cannot  get  at  the  secret  of  its  simplicity, 
cannot  resolve  it  into  constituent  parts.  It  remains 
a  mystery  to  me,  like  the  fascination  of  music." 

"Your  thoughts  are  mine,"  said  the  Landscape 
Painter.  "  There  are  so  many  varieties  of  simple 
and  delightful  styles  that  it  seems  absurd  to  talk 
about  them  in  dogmatisms,  as  though  their  sim- 
plicity were  an  invariable  complex  thing,  to  be 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  recipe.  In  one  simple 
style,  for  instance,  we  are  charmed  by  the  perfect 
balancing  of  great  masses  of  light  and  shade,  while 
in  another  the  harmony  is  orchestral — made  up,  that 
is  to  say,  of  a  vast  number  of  subordinated  details." 

"  But  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,"  said  the  Lay 
Figure.  "  No  critic  worth  his  salt  speaks  of  sim- 
plicity as  though  he  could  sum  it  up  in  a  definition 
applicable  to  all  the  greatest  masters.  We  all  admit 
that  simplicity  in  art  means  many  and  various 
things,  but  we  admit,  too,  I  hope,  that  it  has  never 
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yet  been  obtained  without  strenuous  self-discipline 
on  the  artist's  part." 

"But,  surely,"  said  the  Man  in  the  Street,  "  this 
self-discipline  may  be  overdone  ?  I  saw  vastly  too 
much  of  it  the  other  day  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Exhibition.  How  about  the  angular,  bald  furniture  ? 
It  lands  me  in  the  shop  of  a  village  carpenter  :  it 
makes  me  wish  that  the  prices  now  paid  for  all 
decorative  kinds  of  timber  could  be  quadrupled  at 
once,  so  that  craftsmen  might  be  tempted  to 
handle  their  wood  materials  more  generously." 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  remarked  the  Man  with 
a  Clay  Pipe.  "  You  speak  without  much  know- 
ledge, and  a  good  deal  of  the  furniture  in  question 
might  please  all  its  puzzled  fault-finders  if  it  were 
seen  by  them  in  the  rooms  for  which  it  was 
designed  and  fashioned." 

"True  enough,"  the  Lay  Figure  added.  "I 
hold  no  brief  for  our  designers  of  furniture,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  their  work  is 
ugly  and  self-assertive  in  its  simplicity.  Never- 
theless, they  have  broken  away  from  the  florid 
trivialities  of  the  not  distant  past,  and  have  con- 
structed for  us  a  good  strong  framework  for  a  new 
style  in  domestic  furniture.  This  framework  we  can 
embellish  in  a  thousand  and  one  good  ways ;  but  if  we 
lose  patience,  if  we  allow  a  reaction  to  set  in,  we  must 
give  up  the  hope  of  leaving  to  our  children  some 
new  and  national  traditions  in  design  and  ornament." 

"  But  the  reaction  has  begun  already ! "  sighed 
the  Art  Reformer.  "Witness  the  too  naturalistic 
wall-papers  turned  out  by  designers  of  known 
name.  There  is  one  that  reminds  me  of  an  aviary ; 
and  I  suppose  the  ape  will  soon  be  cracking  nuts 
on  the  wall-papers  in  fashionable  dining-rooms." 

"Yes,"  the  Lay  Figure  assented,  "there  are 
many  who  forget  that  a  wall-paper  should  be  a 
background,  unobtrusive,  restful.'' 

"  Right !  "  cried  the  Journalist.  "  My  doctor 
would  tell  you  that  the  paper  in  my  bed-room 
added  enormously  to  his  bill  during  my  last  illness. 
You  see,  it  had  a  design '' 

"  Wanting  in  simplicity  of  style,"  laughed  the 
I^ay  Figure.  "  It  is  impossible  to  describe  what 
this  complex  and  varied  quality  is,  but  we  can 
describe  and  hate  its  opposite,  and  that  is  helpful. 
Moreover,  let  us  not  cavil  at  useful  phrases  in 
criticism,  for  in  writing  and  talking  about  art  we 
cannot  possibly  find  apt  words  for  all  the  shades  of 
feeling  to  which  we  would  gladly  give  expression. 
So  we  speak,  as  it  were,  in  shorthand,  we  hint  at  the 
qualities  which  elude  definition  :  and  this  is  a  wise 
modesty." 

Thp:  Lav  Figure. 
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Jacob   Man's 


HE     LATE     JACOB     :\IARIS. 
BY    P.    ZILCKKX. 


When    Balzac  lay   dying,  \'ictor    Hugo 
said  :    "  Messieurs,    P Europe  va  perdre  un  grand 
esprit."      These  words,    I  think,   may  be  applied 
to  Jacob  Maris,  that  truly  great  artist  and  good 
man.      By  his  death    the   modern    Dutch  school 
loses  one  of  its  strong   men,  and  there   are  but 
few  at  the  present  moment.     When,  after  the  long 
period  of  decadence  that  lasted  from  the  eighteenth 
century  till  about  i860,  a  few  real  artists  appeared 
— Israels,    Bosboom,   Mauve,   the  brothers   Maris, 
and    Mesdag — a    new    movement    in    art,    based 
on    the    principles    of  the   great  school   of   1600, 
began  in  Holland  ;    but  it  has  already  reached  its 
culminating-point,    and    may   soon    commence   to 
harden    into    mannerism    and    dryness.     Already 
each  domain  of  art  has  begun  to  encroach  upon 
its  fellows,  borrowing  inappropriate  c|ualities  from 
tliem  ;     and    as    soon    as 
painting    ceases    to    be   a 
faithful  impression  of  what 
colour,  tone  and  line  can 
do,     decadence     sets     in. 
IJart  pour   i'art  is   not   a 
mere    phrase,    a    scrap    of 
cant :  it  has  been  the  chief 
characteristic  of  every  great 
expression  of  art,  i  n  poetry 
and  music  no  less  than  in 
painting. 

In  thinking  of  that  group 
of  Dutch  artists  who  ap- 
peared in  the  "  sixties," 
Jacob  Maris  always  seems 
to  stand  out  as  the  most 
genuine  painter,  and  surely 
none  can  doubt  that  his 
present  high  reputation 
will  be  enduring.  Few 
painters  have  proved  more 
clearly  than  he  has  the 
truth  of  Flaubert's  words  : 
"  The  ideal  is  only  at- 
tained through  the  real, 
and  one  arrives  at  truth 
only  by  generalising." 

Jacob  Maris  rarely 
worked  out  of  doors  ;  per- 
haps he  never  did  so  after 
his  early  youth.  But  he" 
had  a  singularly  retentive 
memory,   and   by  virtue  of  roKiRAix  of  jaccu   mmu- 
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it  he  succeeded.  \\'hen  we  stand  before  one  of  his 
views  of  towns — or  before  one  of  his  lonely  beaches 
with  a  solitary  fishing-smack — the  fresh  wet  wind 
comes  up,  and  the  sensation  of  "  plein-air "  is 
often  indescribably  refreshing.  He  understood  the 
secret  of  nature's  magic,  and  was  seldom  misled 
into  superficialities  of  technique  by  the  ease  with 
which  he  painted.  This  is  one  reason  why  we  are 
able  to  feel  in  his  work  what  Maris  himself  loved 
best  in  nature — the  charm  of  air,  and  light,  and 
colour.  \\'e  must  remember,  also,  that  he  was 
a  master  of  composition ;  he  knew  how  to  balance 
his  masses  of  light  and  shade  with  a  free  and  wise 
certainty  that  gave  a  very  uncommon  restfulness  to 
the  general  aspect  of  his  pictures. 

It  has  been  a  delight  to  me  to  make  many  an 
etching  after  his  work,  and  I  have  always  been 
struck  by  the  exact  harmony  of  the  linear  composi- 
tion, so  artfully  concealed  by  the  other  harmony 
of  tone   and    colour.      The    lines   all    correspond 
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with  each  other,  no  empty  spaces  are  left  open, 
and  no  effect  in  any  of  his  best  pictures  was 
obtained  by  chance.  It  is  true  that  his  style 
seems  careless  to  many,  but  this  carelessness  is 
always  masterly,  and  it  will  bear  the  closest 
examination. 

Baudelaire  has  said  with  irony  :  "  ^inspiration 
c'est  de  travaillcr  tout  les  jours."  That  is  what 
Jacob  Maris  did,  never  leaving  anything  to  chance 
or  so-called  inspiration. 

About  1840  there  lived  at  The  Hague  a  simple 
compositor  who  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing 
up  his  family,  three  sons  and  two  girls.  The 
three  boys  were  endowed  with  uncommon  gifts  for 
painting.  Jacob,  born  in  1837,  was  the  eldest,  and 
from  his  earliest  youth  he  drew  everything  he  saw 
around  him,  and  even  at  that  time  made  portraits 
of  his  father  and  mother. 

He  went  to  one  of  the  elementary  schools,  where 
his  master  soon  perceived  his  special  aptitude  for 
art  and  warmly  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Stroebel, 
an  artist  who  painted  "  interiors  "  similar  to  those 
of  Pieter  De  Hooghe.     Mr.  Stroebel  survived  his 


young  pupil,  and  I  saw  him,  deeply  moved,  stand- 
ing at  the  open  grave. 

At  the  instance  of  the  schoolmaster  Jacob  Maris 
was_  allowed  to  enter  Stroebel's  studio,  where  he 
copied  the  lithographs  of  Robert,  using  black 
and  white  chalk  and  tinted  paper.  But  what  con- 
tributed most  of  all  to  his  development  was  the 
daily  task  of  making  water-colour  sketches  of 
common  thing.s. 

After  working  for  some  time  under  Mr.  Stroebel's 
guidance,  an  art  dealer,  foreseeing  his  future  suc- 
cesses, decided,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Louis  Meyer,  a  Dutch  marine  painter  in  the  genre 
of  (hidin,  that  he  should  attend  the  studio  of 
Huib  van  Hove.  This  painter  had  about  ten 
pupils,  and  they  all  worked  with  him  in  an  old 
chapel  which  he  had  altered  into  a  studio. 

Jacob  Maris  had  not  long  been  there,  working 
assiduously,  when  van  Hove,  compelled  by  finan- 
cial straits,  had  to  leave  The  Hague  and  go  to 
Antwerp,  where  Maris  followed  him. 

Here  began  for  Maris  the  real  life  of  a  prentice- 
boy.     His  master,  instead  of  developing  the  boy's 
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natural  bent,  employed  him  in  preparing  canvases, 
and  even  let  him  make  studies  for  him,  taking  up 
so  much  of  his  time  that,  when  Maris  expressed  a 
wish  to  follow  the  course  at  the  Academy,  van  Hove 
refused.  This  led  to  a  rupture  between  master 
and  pupil,  and  the  young  artist,  partly  aided  by 
Queen  Sophia  of  the  Netherlands,  followed  for 
three  consecutive  years  the  lessons  at  the  Antwerp 
Drawing  Academy. 

After  studying  there  for  three  years  Jacob  Maris 
went  back  to  The  Hague,  where  he  entered  the 
studio  of  Louis  Meyer,  more  as  an  apprentice  than 
as  a  pupil.  He  cleaned  his  ma.ster's  brushes,  mixed 
his  colours,  cut  out  in  paper  sea-birds  which  he  had 
to  pin  on  the  canvas  in  the  right  part  of  the  sky, 
so  that  Meyer  might  know  exactly  where  to  paint 
them. 

Meanwhile,  in  his  leisure  moments,  he  succeeded 
in  painting  the  first  picture  that  fixed  public  atten- 
tion upon  him.  It  represented  an  interior  with 
a    servant    at    her    work,  and    is   probably  still  at 


The  Hague,  as  it  was  bought  by  a  Mr.  Trossarello, 
who  was  attached  to  the  Court.  This  was  an 
important  step  for  Maris;  he  had  sold  his  first 
picture  and  his  career  as  an  artist  had  begun. 

A  short  time  after  this,  in  1865,  he  left  The 
Hague  for  Paris  with  his  friend  Kaemmerer.  There 
he  painted  principally  Italian  figures,  chiefly  for  sale. 

For  one  year  he  frequented  the  studio  of  Hebert, 
the  distinguished  artist  whose  works  have  always 
some  cold  elegance.  Hebert,  who  had  the  kindest 
character,  who  always  valued  highly  the  good  quali- 
ties of  others,  who  never  showed  the  least  jealousy, 
found  the  colouring  of  Maris  splendid;  but  he  per- 
ceived clearly  that  there  was  a  certain  heaviness 
in  the  figures,  and  advised  him  to  make  them  taller, 
to  give  them  more  delicacy  and  grace. 

Gradually  Maris  turned  in  the  direction  of  land- 
scape-painting, and  at  the  Salon  of  1868  he  ex- 
hibited a  view  of  the  Rhine  which  attracted  much 
notice  and  was  bought  by  an  art  dealer.  Thus 
success  had  come  when  the  war  broke  out. 


'  VIEW    OF    A    TOWN  ' 
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Jacob  Maris  was  married  and  had  a  family,  and 
life  during  the  Siege  was  as  hard  to  him  as  to 
many  others.  He  could  not  possibly  leave  his 
home  and  belongings,  so  he  determined  to  remain 
in  Paris  and  share  the  privations  of  his  fellow- 
artists. 

The  year  before,  his  brother  Matthew  had  also 
arrived  in  Paris,  and  during  the  war  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  Civic  Guard,  and  was  exposed  to  consider- 
able danger  from  the  Communists  and  the  ^'er- 
sailles  troops. 

After  these  stirring  and  distressful  times  he 
determined  to  return  with  his  family  to  Holland 
once     more.       He     made 

his    home   at    The  Hague,  

and,  as  the  Dutch  scenery 
of  the  suburbs  fascinated 
him,  he  continued  to  live 
there  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  distinguished  fellow- 
artists  who  appreciated  him 
at  his  true  worth. 
]  jAn  artist's  life  in  Holland 
is  quite  different  from  that 
in  Paris  or  in  London.  In 
such  great  capitals  much  of 
an  artist's  time  is  taken  up 
by  worldly  pleasures  and 
conventional  visits,  which 
impair  his  intellectual 
ability,  while  in  Holland  a 
quiet  provincial  life  pre- 
serves the  freshness  of  his 
spirits,  and  helps  him  to 
concentrate  his  thoughts  on 
his  work. 

Instead  of  having  vast 
halls  for  studios,  as  many 
artists  have  in  Paris  and 
London,  Dutch  painters, 
faithful  to  the  traditions  and 
usages  of  their  great  fore- 
fathers of  the  seventeenth 
century,  paint  in  plain  suit- 
able rooms  like  those  in 
which  Rembrandt  produced 
his  immortal  masterpieces. 

So  the  studio  of  Jacob 
Maris,  in  his  comfortable 
home  at  The  Hague,  was 
an  ordinary  room  with  two 
window's,  each  with  a  west- 
erly  aspect.      In  this  rcom 


there  were  but  few  bibelots,  but  the  walls  were 
adorned  with  richly-coloured  antique  gold  leather, 
that  harmonised  finely  with  the  deep  and  powerful 
colours  of  the  unfinished  pictures  upon  which 
Maris  worked  in  turn.  Here,  after  a  short  morn- 
ing stroll,  the  artist  worked  until  dusk,  often  con- 
tinuing his  assiduous  labour  till  late  in  the  evening 
by  gaslight.  Perhaps  he  did  not  then  paint  in  the 
e.xac  sense  of  the  word,  but  balanced  his  masses 
of  light  and  shade,  seeking  after  that  elaborate 
composition  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Here  were    created  those   incomparable  figure- 
subjects,   old    nurses  with   babies  on   their   knees, 
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young  children  sitting  in  baby  chairs  with  a  pewter 
plate  of  red  cherries  before  them,  whose  glittering, 
sparkling  light  transposed  the  white  of  the  baby's 
dress  into  a  light  greyish  hue,  which  Maris  managed 
to  harmonise  with  the  surrounding  objects. 

Here  were  painted  the  Violinist^  the  Girl plaving 
the  Piano,  The  Peacock  Feather,  and  those  numerous 
pictures  that  give  so  complete  a  synthetical  vision 
of  Holland's  landscape,  that  if  ever  the  Nether- 
lands were  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  the  North 
Sea,  Maris's  paintings,  scattered  over  the  whole 
civilised  world,  would  afford  a  dear  idea  of  what 
that  country  had  been  like. 

For  Maris  has  not,  like  many  other  landscape- 
painters,  restricted  his  subjects  to  a  special  genre, 
but  has  given  Holland  in  all  its  moods  and  aspects, 
from  old-fashioned  towns  to  lonely  beaches,  and 


from  grey  river  scenery  to  bright  cloud  effects.  Thus 
has  he  preserved  for  coming  generations  the  massive 
drawbridges,  the  primitive  harbours  near  some 
Dutch  towns,  where  multi-coloured  barges  are 
moored  waiting  to  be  eased  of  their  burdens,  the 
wide  expanding  sands,  above  which  rise  the  calmly 
floating  cloud-banks ;  the  obsolete,  fast  disappear- 
ing wooden  bridges  resting  on  richly-coloured 
brickwork  and  overgrown  with  mosses  and  lichens, 
over  which  the  milkmaids  pass  in  their  picturescjue 
national  garb,  carrying  their  pails  yoked  on  their 
shoulders. 

And  then  we  have  his  views  of  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  or  Dordrecht,  which  are  sometimes 
better  called  Vieivs  of  a  Town,  or  Souvenirs  of 
Amsterdam  or  of  Dordrecht,  as  they  are  never 
exact  views  of  any  special  locality  or  of  any  part 
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of  one  of  those  towns.  Nevertheless,  their  synthe- 
tical power  is  so  marked  that  they  convey  a  striking 
general  impression  of  Amsterdam  or  of  Dordrecht, 
tor  Jacob  Maris,  as  we  have  seen,  had  an  extra- 
ordinary painter's  memory. 

It  was  owing  to  his  astonishingly  accurate 
memory  for  forms  and  colours  that  Maris  was  so 
successful  in  his  interpretations  of  moonlight 
effects,  some  of  which  are  of  incomparable 
delicacy  and  tenderness  of  tone,  with  surprising 
"gradations  of  values."  The  same  natural  gift 
also  enabled  him  to  render  in  a  masterly  way  the 
mystery  and  the  glow  of  nature  at  sunset,  and 
scenes  of  rapidly-melting  snow,  when  in  Holland 
the  sky  assumes  a  copper}'  hue,  and  the  snow  takes 
a  dreary,  greyish  tint. 

I  pass  over  those  numerous  old  windmills,  so 
richly  coloured  by  the  hand  of  passing  time,  that 
Jacob  Maris  has  bequeathed  us,  and  I  need  not 
remind  you  of  his  Grey  Bays,  so  exquisitely  aerial 
and  charming. 

I  have  already  dwelt  on  the  synthetical  import- 
ance of  Jacob  Maris's  pictures,  especially  in  the 
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case  of  his  landscapes.  In  this  respect  the  painter 
has  shown  himself  a  real  poet.  He  has  done  what 
Edmund  de  Goncourt  once  said  to  nie  was  the 
great  characteristic  of  every  superior  artist:  "To 
create,  after  the  manner  of  God,  a  living  creature, 
a  type  that  shall  exist  throughout  all  centuries,"  as 
is  the  case  with  the  creations  of  Shakespeare  and 
Dante.  This  Jacob  Maris  has  done,  if  not  in  his 
figures,  certainly  in  his  landscapes.  These,  as  I 
hu\e  said,  are  creations  of  his,  with  life  enough  in 
them  to  defy  Time. 

Though  short  of  stature,  Jacob  Maris,  like  Theo- 
phile  Clautier,  used  ahva)s  to  remind  me  of  a 
Merovingian  warrior.  As  a  man.  again,  he  was 
most  lovable,  being  e\er  above  all  jealousy,  and 
always  kindness  itself  to  everybody  who  came  to 
him  tor  advice  or  encouragement.  Never  did  I 
hear  him  depreciate  the  work  of  a  fellow-artist.  He 
always  understood  the  intention  concealed  behind 
the  effort,  and  this  enabled  him  to  follow  the  beau- 
tiful words  of  Flaubert,  who  said  that  ever)-  critic, 
before  judging,  ought  to  be  certain  that  he  has 
penetrated  to  the  artist's  own  point  of  view. 


LEAVES  FROM 
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Mr.  Carl  Voss,  leaves  from  whose  versatile  artist  who  has  devoted  himself 
Sketch-book  we  are  here  enabled  to  in  turn  to  figure-painting-,  landscape 
present  to  our  readers,  is  a  cle\-er  and        and   sculpture.      The   son   of  Professor 

Carl  \'oss,  the  well-known  Sculptor, 
|he  was  born  in  Rome  in  1S56,  and 
received  his  first  instruction  in  drawing 
and  modelling  from  Professor  Wolff, 
and  afterwards  studied  for  several 
years  at  the  Munich  Academy.  In 
^  18S4  lie  gained  a  silver  medal  for  a 
p  luiting  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
London.  Subsequently,  returning  to 
Rome,  several  years  were  occupied  in 
lliiL  production  of  a  colossal  painting, 
which  IS  now  m  pos- 
session t)f  the  Muni- 
cipality of  that  citv. 
It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  made  the  de- 
lightful sketches  of 
Roman  villas  some  of 
which  are  here  illus- 
trated. 
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BRITISH      DECORATIVE      ART 
IX       1S99     AND     THE     ARTS 
AND     CRAFTS     EXHIBITION, 
PART     IV. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibi- 
tion in  1896  a  criticism  was  passed  in  certain 
quarters  upon  the  Whitefriars  glass,  that,  for  lack  of 
colour,  its  effect  was  too  monotonous.  This  uh- 
jection  Messrs.  Powell  and  Sons  determined  to 
remove  in  1899.  Accordingly  the  keynote  of  tliLir 
latest  work  is  colour.  Particularly  rich  in  appear- 
ance is  the  goblet  with  a  bowl  engraved  with  fish 
on  a  blue  and  green  ground  for  the  water,  studded 
with  more  solid  incrustations,  known  as  "  tears,"  to 
represent  air-bubbles.  Other  pieces  are  engraved 
with  dragon-flies,  or  streaked  with  an  irregular 
pattern  in  colour,  resembling  seaweed  or  natural 
moss;   another,  again,  clouded  from  blue  to  ruby 


at  the  upper  rim  ;  others  are  sprinkled  all  over 
with  gold  upon  an  opaque  basis  of  blue,  green  or 
red  ;  while  some  are  semi-opaque,  with  a  variable, 
irridescent  colour-tone,  of  which  the  name  chame- 
leon conveys  the  most  adequate  description.  Other 
pleasing  effects,  all  proper  to  the  material,  are 
obtained  by  means  of  spiral  air-twists  in  a  cylin- 
drical or  bulbous  stem,  by  making  the  stem  branch 
into  a  triple  loop  called  "  three-ways,"  or  again  by 
the  process  known  as  threading.  The  waves  thus- 
produced  in  colour  or  opaque  white  may  be  draw'n 
into  convex  or  concave  loops,  accordingly  as  they 
are  touched  externally  in  an  upward  or  downward 
direction  while  the  glass  is  still  ductile  and  before 
it  has  had  time  to  cool  into  set  rigidity.  Some 
beautiful  table  glasses  are  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
convolvulus  bell,  ribbed  with  green  "  tears."  The 
so-called  "  soda-glass  "  has  very  artistic  properties. 
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inasmuch  as  the  hard  ghtter  of  crystal  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  average  glass-maker  to  impart  to 
his  work  is  happily  absent.  A  serviceable  set, 
consisting  of  a  decanter  with  four  drinking-glasses, 
is  made  of  soda-glass  in  simple  yet  picturesque 
form.  The  stopper  of  the  decanter  is  silver- 
mounted.  The  metal  in  this  case,  as  also  in  that 
of  the  inkstand  and  salt-cellar,  enhances  the 
aesthetic  appearance  of  the  whole,  since  it  is  not 
highly  burnished,  and  since  it  bears  the  traces  of 
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the  hammer  not  mechanically  smoothed  away. 
Three  glasses  engraved  respectively  with  London 
pride,  speedwell,  and  columbine  flowers,  are 
extremely  delicate  workmanship.  The  two  first- 
named  are  ornamented  below  the  engraved  parts 
with  rosette  projections,  technically  known  as 
"  prunts."  For  the  rest,  when  we  come  to  sum  up 
our  impressions  of  this  beautiful  and  varied  glass, 
what  we  feel  most  of  all  is  that  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Sons  often  achieve  an  inimitable  excellence  both  of 
fitness  and  of  delicacy  in  design,  thanks  to  which 
England  leads  the  way  in  this  department  of 
decorative  art.  Yet  there  are  persons  who  cavil 
idly  because  these  artist-manufacturers  do  not 
put  "  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket,"  finding  it 
necessary  to  give  some  of  their  thoughts  to    that 
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vast  public  which  does  not  understand  their  finest 
work,  and  which  admires  inappropriate  engravings 
on  table  glass,  such  as  the  fern  patterns,  so  familiar 
to  us  all  since  our  nursery  days.  The  form  of  the 
W'hitefriars  glass  vessels  as  well  as  the  ornament 
upon  them  is  designed  generally  by  Mr.  Harry  Powell, 
while  Mr.  James  Powell  is  responsible  for  most  of 
the  stained  glass  and  tile-work  of  the  firm.  One  of 
their  most  recent  undertakings  is  the  panelling  for 
the  alabaster-framed  reredos  erected  in  Harrow- 
School  Chapel.  The  work  consists  mainly  of  tile 
slabs  shaped  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
picture  and  pieced  together  in  the  manner  of  oJ>us 


sec/ik.  Parts  are  executed  in  mosaic  of  small 
h'ssene,  while  the  orb  in  the  hand  of  the  throned 
("hrist,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  composi- 
tion, is  one  single  mother-of-pearl  shell.  The 
lower  portions  of  the  wings  are  formed  of  square 
tiles,  these  latter  being  fashioned,  not  of  china  nor 
earthenware,  but  entirely  of  glass.  The  mode  of 
their  manufacture  is  an  interesting  one.  A  stencil- 
plate  being  provided,  and  the  pattern  cut  in  it  as 
re(iuired,  is  laid  upon  a  carrier,  a  slab  of  glass  so 
prepared  that  the  surface  of  the  tile  (which  is 
made  front  downward)  will  not  adhere.  Pow- 
dered glass   of  the   colour  selected   is   next   dusted 
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over  the  stencil-plate  as 
evenly  as  possible,  and  the 
latter  is  removed,  leaving 
the  pattern  in  relief.  A 
square  framework,  with  an 
opening  of  the  dimension 
of  the  tile,  and  also  of  its 
proper  depth,  is  then  placed 
upon  the  carrier,  and  the 
interstices  of  the  pattern  are 
filled  with  powdered  white 
glass,  which  is  sprinkled  all 
over  until  it  forms  a  layer 
of  moderate  thickness.  The 
hulk  of  the  tile  is  then 
built  up  with,  as  it  were,  a 
rubble  of  coarser  glass  pow- 
der, whatever  fragments  re- 
main over  and  above  the 
required  quantity  being 
cleared  off  to  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  frame,  which 
is  then  removed,  leaving  the 
tile  ready  for  the  furnace, 
where  the  powdered  atoms 
are  fused  into  one  solid 
body.  The  disturbance  of 
the  first  sprinkling  of  powder 
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arising  out  of  the  lifting  away  of  the  stencil-plate, 
however  deftly  that  operation  be  performed,  is  sure 
to  leave  a  few  droppings  of  coloured  powder  in  the 
white  parts,  which  accidental  irregularities,  together 
with  the  mottled,  blotting-paper-like  surface  of  the 
glass  tile  itself,  give  a  softer-toned  and  most 
artistic  result.  A  hanging  chandelier  for  electric 
lighting,    designed    by    Mr.    H.    Powell,    the    iron 


coloured  with  bronze  paints,  and  a 
handsome  wrought  -  iron  fire  -  screen 
with  a  panel  of  ornamental  glass-lead- 
ing, designed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
are  further  instances  of  recent  work 
executed  by  the  firm. 

The  method  evolved  by  Mr.  Charles 
Emanuel  for  embossing  metal  was 
described  in  the  pages  of  The  Studio 
a  year  or  two  ago.  Since  that  time 
the  artist  has  made  considerable 
strides  in  the  perfection  of  his  tech- 
nique. Moreover,  he  has  introduced 
an  embellishment  in  the  way  of  mother- 
of-pearl  inlay.  The  rough  shell  is 
cut  with  a  fretsaw  and  filed  to  the 
requisite  shape,  and  then  imbedded 
in  a  matrix  dug  in  the  metal  to  receive 
it.  Among  the  door  furniture  executed 
b>'  the  hand  of  Mr.  Emanuel  two 
copper  finger-plates  are  ornamented 
in  this  manner,  the  mother-of-pearl 
being  used  with  striking  effect  for 
the  wings  of  the  flying  fish,  and 
also  to  represent  the  air-bubbles  in 
the  water. 

Mr.  Harold  Rathbone's  ideal,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  name  adopted  for  the  ware 
produced  under  his  direction,  is  the  art  of  the 
famous  sculptor-potter  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  lunettes  shown  on  p.  268  represent  Painting, 
Poetry,  and  Music.  Modelled  in  low  relief  and 
coloured  with  enamel  colours,  they  are  not  made  in 
one  single  piece  each,  but  are  composed  of  separate 
slabs  fitted  together  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
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opus  sedtk.  Although  these  and  some  of  the  more 
important  examples  of  the  "  Delia  Robbia"  Com- 
pany's productions  are  designed  by  Mr.  Rathbone 
himself,  many  of  the  artists  who  co-operate  with 
him  are  skilled  designers,  whose  work  has  the  merit 
of  being  very  distinctive  in  quality  and  character. 

Mr.  Richard  Rathbone,  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  his  cousin  above  named,  has  turned 
his  attention  to  metal-work,  a  craft  in  which  he 
excels,  as  his  recently  exhibited  works  amply 
testified.  They  included  a  handsome  silver  casket 
set  with  jade  stone ;  a  drawing  of  an  alms  dish  for 
Menai  Bridge  Church,  with  a  border  of  intricate 
interlacings  alternating  with  plain  bosses,  a  pleasing 
contrast  of  delicacy  and  boldness  ;  a  copper  ink- 
stand ;  a  brass  curb  fender  of  simple  pattern  with  a 
row  of  round  bosses  ;  and  the  hanging  lamps  made 
for  the  (juildhall  Masque.  The  last 
named  are  of  quaint  form,  not  dissimilar 
from  censers,  their  domical  covers  being 
pierced  window-wise  to  let  the  light  shint 
through  from  within.  The  door  fur- 
niture and  cabinet  fittings  in  brass  or 
copper,  the  latter  in  many  cases  bronzed, 
show  admirable  appreciation  of  the 
material,  together  with  an  ornamental 
sense  of  a  high  order.  Some  of  the  drop 
handles,  with  graceful  twists  terminating 
in  open  loops  adapted  to  the  shape  of 
the  thumb  for  use,  are  excellent,  whether 
from  the  point  of  view  of  utility  or 
decoration. 

Mr.  Edgar  Simpson  is  not  only  a  prac- 
tical metal-worker  but  alsoa  designer  of  re- 
fined taste,  as  his  two  cups  (page  256)  by 
theirgraceful  form  bear  witness.  The  bowl 
of  the  shorter  one  is  small,  but  to  have 
enlarged  it  would  have  been  to  make  it 
too  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  slender- 
ness  of  the  stem.  The  foot  is  in  the 
form  of  a  trefoil,  barbed  like  a  heraldic 
rose.  Again,  it  is  a  happy  idea  to  var)- 
the  conventional  circle  of  the  electric 
bell-push  by  setting  it  in  a  rectangular 
panel  like  those  with  fishes  embossed 
upon  them,  or  that  one  with  an  orna- 
mental rendering  of  the  seed-vessels  of 
the  "  honesty  "  plant. 

In  his  designs  for  metal-work  Mr. 
A.  Harold  Smith  aims  at  simplicity, 
soundness  of  construction,  and,  as  far  as 
may  be,  also  freshness  of  form.  His 
e.xperience,  however,  goes  to  show  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  where  ironwork 
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for  architectural  purposes  is  projected,  architects 
shrink  from  countenancing  schemes  of  distinctively 
novel  character,  preferring  merely  imitative  repro- 
ductions of  eighteenth-century  details,  as  being  safe 
and  not  too  unconventional  This  servility — for 
such  it  must  in  honesty  be  called — exerts  an  evil 
influence  on  contemporary  design  in  metal,  limiting 
the  scope  and  discouraging  the  enterprise  of  pro- 
gressive craftsmanship.  The  small  minority  of 
architects  who  are  genuinely  original  decorators 
naturally  prefer  to  design  their  own  iron-work  as 
well  as  the  other  accessories  they  require.  The 
iron  grille  is  an  instance  of  originality  of  treatment. 
The  pierced  panels  of  ships  are  backed  each  with 
a  sheet  of  opal  glass,  behind  which  it  is  intended 
that  electric  light  should  be  fitted.  The  wavy 
lines    in    the    alternate     panels    suggest    the    idea 
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of  water,  and  the  shell  and  seaweed  border  is 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  design. 
The  set  of  fire-irons  and  pair  of  fire-dogs, 
like  the  ship  grille,  are  executed  by  the 
Bostwick  Gate  and  Shutter  Company  to 
Mr.  Smith's  designs.  The  fire-dogs  are 
good  specimens  of  the  highest  class  of 
smithing,  forged  as  they  are  in  one  solid 
piece,  instead  of  being  made,  as  would 
ordinarily  be  done,  in  three  pieces,  the 
head  screwed  on  to  the  neck,  and  the  rest 
at  the  back  rivetted  on  to  the  junction 
of  the  feet.  The  ornament  of  crimson 
enamel  in  the  head  of  the  fire-dogs  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher. 

In  an  early  number,  in  fact  as  far 
back  as  August,  1894,  The  Studio 
noticed  the  work  of  Mr.  Herbert  Pepper, 
then  described  as  a  new  designer  of 
metal-work.  Since  that  time  his  pro- 
gress has  been  such,  and  the  position  he 
has  gained  in  his  profession  so  assured, 
as  to  have  vindicated  to  the  letter  the 
most  favourable  predictions  for  his 
future.  To  this  day  he  has  happily 
retained  that  individual  freshness  and 
unconventionality   which    in    the    begin- 


ning were  welcomed  as  among  his  chiefest 
characteristics.  The  gracefully  flowing  curves 
of  his  ornament  are  seemingly  as  full  of  life 
and  flexibility  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be,  con- 
sistently with  preserving  the  crisp  rigidity  proper  to 
the  material.  This  remark  holds  good  in  either 
case,  whether  the  ornament  be  strictly  abstract,  or 
founded  upon  natural  forms.  The  design  for  a  door- 
panel  of  open  metal-work,  with  the  fanlight  over  it, 
no  less  than  the  fire-screen  and  lantern  bracket  for 
electric  lighting,  alike  embody  the  originality  and 
freedom  to  which  attention  has  been  directed. 
The  lanterns,  whether  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
or  supported  on  wall-brackets,  are  equally  effective, 
howsoever  unpretending  their  initial  form.  In 
Mr.  Pepper's  hands  they  are  constructed  generally 
upon  a  plan  which  is  simplicity  itself — a  domical 
or  conical  roof  connected  with  the  circular  base  by 
vertical  bands  at  intervals  round  the  glass  globe  or 
cylinder.  Such  are  the  indispensable  units  to  be 
dealt  with,  but  out  of  these  elements  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  artist  sees  a  way  to  almost  boundless 
possibilities.  The  vertical  members  may  be  made 
to  curve  outwards  or  inwards,  their  sides  be  splayed 
or  serrated,  or  they  may  terminate  at  either  end  in 
an  infinity  of  decorative  forms ;  while  the  top  of 
the  lantern  admits  of  an  inconceivable  variety  of 
outline,  or  again  it  may  be  ornamented  with  em- 
bossing or  perforated  patterns.    As  an  example  of 
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the  way    in   which  a   necessary  condition  of  the 


opened  to  provide  an  inlet  for  a  current  of  air,  the 
metal  so  cut  was  not  removed,  but  turned  back 
and  shaped  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  series  of 
handsome  ornamental  projections  crowning  the 
roof  of  the  lantern. 

Miss  Adele  Hay's  door-knocker  in  bronze, 
slightly  tinged  in  parts  with  green,  is  not  only  a 
vigorous  piece  of  modelling  as  such,  but  also  a 
very  clever  design.  It  represents  the  time-honoured 
theme  of  St.  George  vanquishing  the  dragon,  but 
the  artist  has  treated  it  with  no  little  ingenuity, 
constituting  her  ornament  solely  out  of  the  neces- 
sary elements  of  the  subject  without  recourse  to 
extraneous  features.  The  curve  of  the  dragon's 
body  is  skilfully  contrived  to  form  the  outline  of 
the  knocker-ring,  while  the  folded  wings  on  the 
left  are  balanced  by  a  corresponding  mass  on  the 
right  in  the  shape  of  the  steed  and  its  rider.  The 
general  impression  conveyed  is  that  of  boldness 
and  strength,  at  the  same  time  that  careful  atten- 
tion has  been  bestowed  upon  the  minutiae  of  the 
saint's  armour  and  of  the  caparisoning  of  his  horse. 

Notwithstanding  it  might  be  enough  to  occupy 
the  energy  of  any  one  artist  to  produce  the  delicate 
miniatures  in  wax,  modelled  and  coloured,  which 
have  become  the  special  feature  of  Miss  Nelia 
Casella's  work,  she  practises  several  other  crafts, 
such  as  leather-work  and  glass  enamelling.     The 


structure  may  become  the  means  of  suggesting  to  embossed  leather  boxes  shown  are  fair  samples  of 

the  ready  wit  of  the  artist  an  ornamental  device,  her  art  in  this  particular  branch.       The  hunting 

it   may   be   mentioned   that   the   roof  of  one   of  scene  in  the  larger  box  was  adapted  from  an  old 

Mr.   Pepper's  lanterns  for  arlificial  lighting  being  French    print,    but    the    border    as    well    as    the 
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of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
and  finder  of  the  True 
Cross,  is  associated  by 
tradition.  The  crowns 
occupy  also  an  important 
position  over  the  middle, 
and  over  the  top  of  either 
gate.  The  lictor's  fasces 
suggest  the  official  charac- 
ter of  the  building ;  the 
anchors  (not  shown  in 
the  drawing)  are  emblems 
of  the  port  on  the  river 
Colne ;  while  the  remain- 
ing objects  that  admit  of 
identification,  viz.,  the 
rose  and  the  olive,  do  not 
require  to  be  explained. 

The  elaborate  and 
beautiful  mirror-frame,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Joseph 
Southall,  is  worked  through- 
out  after  the  ancient 
methods  described  by 
Cennini.  The  frame  itself 
with    its     mouldings    and 


ornament  of  the  smaller  case  are  the  artist's  own 
design.  Two  enamelled  glasses  exhibited  at  the  New 
Gallery  are  decorated  respectively  with  fish  on  a 
scale  pattern  ground,  and  with  cyclamen.  The 
flowers  are  white  with  pale  blue-green  leaves  ;  while 
the  fish  are  more  richly  coloured  in  blues,  greens, 
white,  and  touches  of  gold.  The  whole  of  the  out- 
hne  in  both  instances  is  carried  out  in  chocolate 
brown. 

The  gates  designed  for  the  principal  entrance  of 
Colchester  Town  Hall  by  Mr.  Belcher,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  building,  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
Starkie  Gardner  in  wrought-iron.  Gun-metal, 
however,  is  used  for  the  cherubs  in  the  horizontal 
band  which  contains  the  inscription  recording  the 
gift  of  the  gates  to  the  Borough  by  Mrs.  Pearson  and 
her  late  husband,  of  Brickendonbury,  Herts.  The 
general  style  is  a  free  treatment  of  Renaissance  fea- 
tures. It  should  be  mentioned  that  of  the  heraldic 
devices  introduced  the  one  represents  the  raven 
as  it  appears  on  the  seal  of  the  Portreeve  of  Col- 
chester. The  charge,  facing  to  sinister,  that  is  away 
from  the  field,  is  altogether  exceptional  in  English 
heraldry.  The  cross  ragule,  and  crowns  are  the 
arms  of  the  Borough,  with  which  St.  Helena,  mother 
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cuspings  is  of  mahogany,  decorated  by  Miss  Gere 
with  gesso  and  gilded  by  her  as  well.     The  details 
of  the  foliated  gesso  ornament  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Gere  ;    while  the  stones — carbuncle, 
amethysts,  and  crystals — were  set  by  Mrs.  Gaskin. 
The  six  little  panels  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Southall 
himself  and    are   executed   in   tempera    in    strong 
colours,  with  ultramarine   background,  all   painted 
upon  a  grounding  of  guld. 
The  cut-work  in   linen  was 
carried   out    by   the  artist's 
mother  to  his  designs.      It 
is     of     the     kind     named 
Reticella,    or   otherwise 
"  Greek    lace,"    from    the 
fact  that  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  its  produc- 
tion was  a  speciality  in  the 
islands     of     the     Grecian 
Archipelago.     It  differs 
from    drawn   work    in    that 
the   open   part   is    fust    cut 
away   altogether    and    the 
space      then     ornamented 
with      the      pattern,     con- 
structed   stitch    by    stitch 
with    a     needle.       The 
material  used  is  "  Langdale 
linen,"     so-called    because 
it  is  both    hand-spun   and 
hand-woven  in  the  cottages 
of  that  district. 

Notwithstanding  Mrs. 
Rawnsley's  walnut  chest 
might,  at  first  sight,  be 
mistaken  for  wood-carving,  study  i-ok  a  \\\ 


it  is,  in  fact,  incised  with  a  poker-work  point, 
while  the  background  spaces  are  executed  witii 
a  punching  tool.  The  front  of  the  chest  and 
the  inside  of  the  lid  are  the  only  parts  so  treated. 
This  type  of  decoration  is  a  revival  of  the  method 
employed  in  old  Flemish  dower-chests.  The 
design  is  mainly  cjriginal,  but  certain  portions, 
such  as  the  borders,  are  adaptations  from  old 
work.  As  for  the  two  panels,  though  the  general 
composition  and  grouping  of  the  figures  is  the 
artist's  own,  certain  details  of  costume  and 
accessories  were  suggested  by  manuscripts  and 
early  printed  books  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

All  his  professional  life  Mr.  William  Aumonier 
has  been  engaged  in  preparing  working  drawings 
and  in  executing  sculptured  work  for  architects, 
the  amount  of  stone  sculpture  far  exceeding  that 
of  the  wood  carving  undertaken  by  him.  But  since 
comparatively  few  architects  care  or  dare  to  cast 
aside  the  shackles  of  the  recognised  historic  style.s, 
his  opportunities  for  giving  rein  to  his  inventive- 
ness on  the  lines  of  the  examples  reproduced  are 
necessarily  rare.  Nevertheless,  he  does  try,  when- 
ever he  sees  an  opening,  to  infuse  some  kind  of 
living  individuality  and  interest  into  his  work,  even 
though  inexorable  circumstances  demand  a   nu-re 
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archKological  recrudescence  of  the  dry  bones  of 
dead  and  bygone  fashions.  If  only  he  can  point 
to  some  precedent  as  a  pretext  for  departing  from 
the  accepted  standard  of  any  given  style,  he  seizes 
upon  it  gladly  and  develops  it  according  to  the 
bent  of  his  fanc)',  not  regarding  the  additional 
labour  involved.  Thus,  though  the  volute  of  an 
Ionic  capital  does  not  admit  of  much  variation  in 
classic  hands,  Mr.  Aumonier,  taking  advantage  of 
a  hint  furnished  by  the  columns  of  the  base  of  the 
magnificent  Colleone  monument  at  \'enice,  has 
given  a  fresh  character  altogether  to  the  time-worn 
stock  type.  He  undercuts  the  volute  until  it  stands 
out  almost  as  a  detached  coil,  leaving  the  outline 
of  the  bell-cap  distinctly  visible  within.  It  is  rather 
as  a  pastime  than  anything  else  that  Mr.  Aumonier 
allows  himself  the  indulgence  of  producing  such 
works  as  those  here  illustrated.  The  two  carved 
columns  form  part  of  the  structure  of  a  chimney- 
piece  and  are  executed  in  yellow  deal.     The  plane 


of  the  roots  and  of  the  foliage  is  practically  one 
level  square  externally,  with  a  cylindrical  shaft  in- 
side, a  device  which  implies  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  undercutting,  and  gives  the  effect  of 
great  depth  and  richness.  The  same  process  is 
employed  in  the  case  of  the  oak  panel,  where  the 
sails  and  rigging  of  the  ship  are  as  completely 
apart  from  the  background  as  though  the  vessel  were 
a  separate  model  set  in  a  niche.  The  subject, 
Columbus's  ship,  the  Pinta,  is  taken  from  a  print 
of  about  the  period  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
The  imperial  arms  are  blazoned  on  one  sail,  and 
the  arms  of  Spain,  quarterly  Castile  and  Leon,  on 
the  other.  The  border  is  adapted,  it  would  appear, 
from  a  French  source,  to  judge  from  the  escallop 
shells  and  knots,  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael,  founded  by  King  Louis  XI.  The  hall 
seat  is  of  English  oak,  and  is  a  piece  of  w'ork 
which  was  planned  with  the  utmost  care  in  all  its 
details,  both  in  respect  of  constructive  requirements 
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and  also  of  decorative  fitness.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mouldings  on  the  elbow-rests,  the 
only  ornamentation  is  the  carving  on  the  back, 
which,  in  order  not  to  present  an  unromfortable 
surface  for  any  one  to  lean  against,  is  nearly  level 
on  the  front,  the  effect  of  relief  and  variety  being 
obtained  by  sinking  the  background  into  a  deep 
hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  panel  and  shelving  it 
upwards  until  it  becomes  shallow  when  it  reaches 
the  top.  The  seat  being  designed  as  a  wedding 
gift,  shows  the  oak  and  rose  tree  growing  out  of 
separate  roots  and  uniting  in  the  middle.  The 
coat-of-arms,  which  is  painted  as  well  as  carved,  is 
an  imaginary  one,  and  depicts  the  elements  of  fire 


and  water  under  the  image  of  the 
sun  and  the  sea.  The  outline  of 
the  shield  is  a  variation  of  the 
graceful  scolloped  form  which  was  a 
favourite  one  in  citique  cento  orna- 
ment, a  form  which  is  itself  founded 
upon  the  chamfron  or  plate  of 
defensive  armour  worn  upon  the 
forepart  of  the  head  of  a  war-horse. 
Beginning  as  a  silver-worker  at 
Sheffield,  for  the  Mappin  Art  Gallery, 
in  which  place  she  executed  a  large 
silver  repousse  punch-bowl,  Miss 
Eleanor  Mercer  subsequently  studied 
at  South  Kensington.  The  result 
is  embodied  in  the  beautiful  group 
of  two-winged  figures  embracing, 
which  form  the  main  incident  in  the 
panel  shown  on  p.  269.  The  original 
was  first  modelled  in  wax  and  then 
reproduced  in  electrotype,  which 
again  was  oxidised  to  give  it  a 
pleasant  tone.  Another  work  of  the 
same  artist  is  a  bronze-painted 
plaster  panel  exhibited  at  the  New 
(lallery.  The  form  of  it  is  upright, 
with  a  medallion  in  the  centre,  con- 
taining a  mother  and  child  well 
adapted  to  the  circular  outline,  the 
remaining  spaces  above  and  below 
being  occupied  by  conventionalised 
foliage  of  Renaissance  character. 
Miss  Mercer  has  further  been 
commissioned  to  supply  silver  pre- 
sentation cups  for  awards  in  the 
Cowes  regatta,  one  each  for  fi\e 
successive  years.  Two  out  of  the 
number  have  been  already  provided 
for  by  the  artist. 

Mr.  (lilbert  Bayes  is  a  sculptor 
who  passed  from  Finsbury  to  more  advanced  art- 
training  at  the  Royal  Academy  schools.  His 
modelled  and  bronzed  panel,  with  a  spirited  repre- 
sentation of  sea-horses,  exhibited  at  the  Ne\v  Gallery, 
was  actually  meant  to  be  executed  in  white  plaster  for 
the  decoration  of  a  chimney-piece  in  a  white  room. 
The  modelling  of  a  sea-horse  on  a  small  scale  sug- 
gested so  close  a  resemblance  to  a  knight  in  chess, 
with  the  horse's  arching  neck,  that  Mr.  Bayes  set 
himself  to  design  an  entirely  new  set  of  chessmen, 
carrying  out  the  same  maritime  idea  in  every  one 
of  the  pieces.  Thus  the  king  and  queen  are 
severally  a  triton  and  a  mermaid  ;  the  fish  with 
gaping  mouth  is  a  capital  substitute  for  the  mitred 
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bishop;  the  battle-ship— had  it  only  been  sur- 
mounted by  an  embattled  crow's  nest,  the  analogy 
might  have  been  yet  more  striking — corresponds  to 
the  castle  :  and,  lastly,  the  diminutive  fish  stands 
for  the  pawn.  The  chessmen  are  designed  by  their 
author  to  he  executed  either  in  carving  or  in  metal- 
casting. 

The  amount  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy's  work  in 
modelling  and  sculpture  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of 
extraordinary  industry,  notwithstanding  he  manages 
to  spare  time,  once  a  week  during  the  winter  session 
of  the  Architectural  Association,  to  hold  a  class  for 
modelling  at  their  premises  in  Great  Marlborough 
Street.  The  modelled  panel  illustrated  on  p.  269  is 
one  of  the  artist's  works  for  interior  decoration.  It  is 
of  white  plaster  in  shallow  relief  and  forms,  as  its 
hooded  shape  no  doubt  suggests,  the  overmantel 
portion  of  a  coved  frieze.  The  owl  and  the  crow- 
ing cock  amid  the  branches  of  a  wild  rose  tree,  are 


emblems  of  night  and  morning.  The  conventional- 
ization of  the  tree  itself  and  the  relation  it  bears  to 
the  space,  show  a  refined  sense  (S  the  conditions 
and  possibilities  of  ornament.  The  work  was 
executed  for  the  hall  of  a  private  house  in  Picca- 
dilly. The  drawing-room  also  of  the  same  house  is 
decorated  by  Mr.  Pomeroy  with  a  frieze  of  sirens, 
modelled  and  coloured.  He  moreover  designed, 
conjointly  with  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  a  panel  founded 
on  William  Morris's  poem  "  Rapunzel "  to  be 
carried  out  in  alabaster  for  a  chimney-piece  at 
Welbeck  Abbey.  A  reproduction  of  Mr.  Pomeroy's 
bas-relief,  shown  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition, 
appeared  in  The  Studio  for  November,  1898.  It 
was  intended  for  an  overdoor  panel  in  a  children's 
library,  and  depicts  an  angel,  whose  arching  wings 
are  ingeniously  adapted  to  the  outline  of  the  semT" 
circle,  hovering  in  the  air  whilst  he  scatters  down 
flowers  upon  two   little  children   kneeling  on   the 
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ground  beneath.  Another  recent  work  of  Mr. 
Pomeroy's  is  a  bronze  mural  tablet,  to  be  erected 
in  the  nave  of  Lincoln  Minster  in  memory  of  those 
members  of  the  Lincolnshire  Regiment  who  fell  in 
the  engagement  at  Atbara. 

■  Thus  much  of  ornamental  work  executed  for 
internal  purposes.     Of  design  applied  to  external 


decoration,  which  is 
necessarily  on  a  propor- 
tionately larger  scale,  the 
spandrils  over  the  main 
.  entrance  of  the  Sheffield 
Town  Hall,  representing 
on  either  hand  "  Elec- 
tricity "  and  "  Steam," 
and  the  frieze  for  the 
principal  fagade  are  fair 
examples.  The  frieze  is 
72  ft.  long  by  about  3  ft. 
7  in.  high.  It  is  carried 
out  in  shallow  relief  only 
on  account  of  the  smoki- 
ness  of  the  atmosphere 
to  which  it  is  exposed. 
The  subject  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  prevailing 
industries  of  the  locality, 
from  the  rougher  trades 
of  the  hammerman,  the 
grinder  and  the  miner,  to 
the  more  skilled  crafts  of 
the  metal-worker,  the 
cutler,  the  electroplater 
and  the  ivory-turner,  and 
finally  export.  The 
sculpture  was  executed 
in  Yorkshire  stone  upon 
the  spot,  after  the  de- 
signer's models  and 
under  his  immediate 
supervision.  In  another 
undertaking,  viz.,  the 
sculpture  for  the  or- 
namentation of  the 
Liverpool  Museum,  the 
architect,  Mr.  Mountford, 
has  allowed  Mr.  Pomeroy 
an  absolutely  free  hand 
in  carrying  out  the  work, 
which  consists  of  the 
tympana,  two  in  number, 
near  the  summit  of  the 
building,  and  two  pairs 
of  figures  resting  on  the 
pedimental  projections  above  two  windows.  This 
particular  use  of  the  human  form  in  architecture 
is  a  fashion  set  by  Michae'  Angelo  in  the  Medici 
monument  at  Florence,  in  which,  indeed,  the 
figures  are  so  placed  as  to  appear  to  be  slipping 
off,  and  give  one  a  painful  sense  of  insecurity. 
Mr.    Pomeroy    wisely    has    obviated    this    defect 
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by  giving  his  figures  a  block  support  to  the 
feet.  A  similar  pair  over  the  entrance  and  a  panel 
in  the  wall  space  above  it  complete  Mr.  Pomeroy's 
scheme  for  the  decoration  of  the  building.  In  the 
way  of  detached  sculpture  may  be  noted  the  Burns 
monument  erected  at  Paisley.  It  stands  in  a  public 
park  upon  a  pedestal  of  original  form,  decorated 
with   a    bas-relief    panel    of    "Tarn    o'    Shanler." 


/, 


Another  monument,  now 
in  course  of  execution,  is 
the  statue  of  Robert  Blake 
to  be  set  up  at  his  birth- 
place, the  town  of  Bridg- 
water, Somerset.  The  face 
is  modelled  from  the  only 
known  portrait  which  has 
any  claim  to  authenticity. 
The  figure  is  to  be  cast  in 
bronze  and  to  stand  on  a 
granite  pedestal,  decorated 
on  three  sides  with  bronze 
reliefs  of  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Blake.  The  fourth  panel 
is  to  contain  his  name  and 
the  inscription,  together 
with  a  representation  of 
the  medal  struck  by  order 
of  the  Commonwealth. 
Two    examples     only    are 

;V    .MI^o    E.    M.    ROPE  ,  ,  , 

known     to     the     sculptor. 

One  is  the  property  of  the 
Queen,  the  other,  from  which  Mr.  Pomeroy  made 
his  studies,  is  preserved  at  \\'adham  College, 
Oxford.  Last,  but  not  by  any  means  least  in 
importance,  is  the  statue  of  Mr.  Ciladstone,- 
which  is  now  in  course  of  execution  in  white 
Screvezza  marble.  It  represents  the  deceased 
statesman  as  he  was  in  his  full  vigour,  at  the  period 
nf  the  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  Bill.    It  is  a  splendid 
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portrait,  though  based  only  upon  such  materials  as 
were  available  post  tnortem.  An  alternative  model 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  showing  Mr. 
Gladstone  wearing  the  robes  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  but  was  rejected  in  favour  of  one 
in  plain  dress.  Mr.  Pomeroy,  however,  has  intro- 
duced the  official  robe  for  draping  the  support 
which  is  of  structural  necessity  for  marble  figures. 
The  statue  is  destined  to  stand  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  the  lobby  between  the  two  chambers, 
and  will  be  unveiled  probably  towards  the  end  of 
February  when  the  members  re-assemble  for  the 
commencement  of  the  session. 

It  is  evident  that  Miss  E.  M.  Rope  has  a  peculiar 
faculty  for  the  portrayal  of  child  forms  in  orna- 
ment. The  plaster  relief  panel  entitled  The  Morn- 
ing of  Life,  which  represents  a  group  of  children 
playing  on  the  seashore,  with  the  sun,  half  hidden 
behind  a  ship  in  full  sail,  rising  over  the  waters  in 
the  horizon ;  and  that  also  of  Christ  Blessing  Little 
Children,  a  well-balanced  composition,  in  which 
special  dignity  is  given  to  the  central  figure  by  the 
heightening  of  the  frame  over  the  head,  were  both 
exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery  last  year.  A  pleasant 
tone  is  attained  by  washing  the  plaster  with  a  thin 
wash  of  brown  or  buff  colour,  which,  flowing  into 
the  hollows,  helps  to  accentuate  the  more  pro- 
minent portions  of  the  modelling. 

Miss  Helen  Langley's  ceiling  panel  was  modelled 
for  Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt,  the  architect,  foi  the  house  of 
one  nf  his  clients,  as  was  also  a  frieze  to  accompany 
the  former  decoration.      Both  were  exhibited  at  the 


Royal  Academy  in  1S98.  A  pair  of  cockatoos  are 
introduced  into  the  corner  space,  while  the  panel, 
a  graceful  and  pleasing  composition,  depicts  two 
winged  children,  the  one  playing  upon  a  horn,  and 
the  other  holding  a  scroll  of  music.  To  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Exhibition  of  the  succeeding  year  Miss 
Langley  contributed  a  replica  of  the  frieze,  coloured, 
with  the  background  gilt.  The  subject,  in  harmony 
with  that  of  the  ceiling,  is  a  group  of  five  children 
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of  various  ages,    some    of    them    singing,    others 
playing  pipes.     No  more   of  any  of  them   beyond 


the  head  and  shoulders  is  visible.  The  panel 
illustrating  the  familiar  nursery  rhyme  :  "  Mary, 
Mary,  quite  contrary,"  was- 
produced  first  only  in  plain 
white  plaster.  The  artist 
has  since  coloured  it,  a 
process  which  has  effected 
so  great  an  improvement 
that  she  has  every  reason  to- 
feel  satisfied  with  the  result. 
In  the  margin  below  the 
main  incidents  of  the  com- 
position are  given  the  verses 
between  a  row  of  bells  and 
cockle-shells  on  either  hand. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Mr.  Lorimer,  architect 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr. 
Oscar  Paterson,  g  ass- 
painter,  of  Glasgow,  are 
the  only  Scottish  members 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Ex- 
hibition Society  The  latter 
artisi  belongs  also  to  the 
Art  \Vorkers'  Guild.  Mr. 
Paterson  is  associated  pro- 
fessionally, under  the  style 
of  "  The  Glass  Stainers' 
Company,'  with  Mr.  Harry 
Thomson,  to  whom  his 
loyalty  is  such  that  he  would 
disclaim  emphatically  any 
share  of  credit  for  his  work 
independently  of  his  partner 
DESIGNED  BY  OSCAR  PAiERhCN      and  friend.    To  the  latter's 
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gifts  Mr.  Paterson  desires  to  record  his  tribute  of 
sincerest  admiration.  Their  intimate  association 
necessarily  causes  the  one  to  influence  the  work  of  the 
other;  notwithstanding  either  has  his  own  particular 
individuality.  It  so  happens  that  all  the  glass  illus- 
trated in  the  present  number  is  from  Mr.  Paterson's 
design,  and  for  domestic  purposes  only.  He 
describes  himself  as  having  spent  six  years  in  learn- 
ing the  glass  "  trade  "  and  ten  in  trying  to  unlearn 
it.  Whether,  then,  it  be  the  result  of  extraordinary 
application  on  his  part  during  the  last  decade,  or 
whether  one  must  conclude  that  the  first  six  years 
of  routine  training  were  not  wholly  unprofitable 
waste  of  time  after  all,  at  any  rate  Mr.  Paterson 
has  succeeded  in  infusing  fresh  currents  of  life  and 
energy  into  an  art  that  had  subsided,  for  the  most 
part,  in  respect  of  domestic  decoration,  into  a  state 
not  far  removed  from  utter  stagnation.  How  other- 
wise could  he  rightly  have  become  qualified  to  be 
lecturer,  or  to  be,  as  he  is  still,  a  teacher  of  the 
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technology  of  glass  in  the  City  and  Guilds'  Insti- 
tute ?  His  acquaintance  with  practical  chemistry 
indeed  is  such  that  he  can  manufacture  the  pot- 
metal  itself.  But  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
labour  involved  in  this  initial  process  was  too  great 
to  continue  when  his  business  grew  to  any  substan- 
tial dimensions.  He  now  no  longer  makes  his 
glass  for  his  own  use.  The  subsequent  operations, 
however,  from  the  selection  of  the  metal,  to  the 
drawing,  painting,  and  leading  of  it  are  performed 
on  the  firm's  own  premises.  As  regards  the 
standard  of  his  aims,  Mr.  Paterson  has  no  favourite 
among  historic  styles  of  the  past.  Rather  he 
strives  to  avoid  the  beaten  tracks  of  archaeology  and 
to  make  his  work  live  in  the  present.  His  wont 
is  to  surround  old-world  stories  with  a  fresh 
garb ;  not,  by  clothing  his  figures  in  modern 
dress,  a  plan  which  has  been  very  successfully 
adopted  recently  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  but  by  imparting  to  them,  in  accord 
with  his  own  individual  inventiveness,  some 
strange,  humorous,  or  histrionic  flavour  of 
novelty.  It  is  thus  that  he  proposes  to 
appeal  to  all  and  sundry  tastes.  His  own  tem- 
perament inclines  to  quaintness,  mystery  and 
romanticism.  Proverb  and  epigram ;  verse  and 
fairy    legend ;    knights    in    armour,    pilgrims    and 
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troubadours  ;  gnomes  and  kobolds  fantastic  U  rms 
of  heraldic  bsasts  or  mythical  monsters,  such  nnd 
kindred  motifs  are  those  of  Mr.  Paterson  s  ch  jice. 
Withal  his  work  is  characterised  by  the  utmost 
freedom  from  ancient  conventions.  For  instance, 
the  architectural  canopy,  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  in  old  work,  is  almost  entirely  absent  from 
Mr.  Paterson's  design,  as  here  represented.  The 
nearest  approach  to  anything  of  the  sort  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  "  Vertumnus  "  panel,  and  in  that  of  the 
"  Questing  Beast,"  from  the  Morte  D' Arthur.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  the  quasi-canopy  is  built 
up  of  a  tracery,  not  of  stonework,  but  of  the 
branches  of  trees.     To  conserve,  as  far  as  may  be. 
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the  translucency  peculiar  to  glass,  Mr.  Paterson  is 
sparing  of  enamel  painting,  confining  himself, 
whenever  he  can,  to  the  lead  lines  for  the  delinea- 
tion of  form.  In  the  technique  of  glass-window 
making,  as  he  understands  it,  the  lead  plays  a  part 
of  the  first  importance.  In  Mr.  Paterson's  hands 
it  is  no  ugly  necessity  for  jointing  the  glass  together, 
but,  far  otherwise,  the  principal  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  form.  In  conjunction  therewith  the 
glass  is  dealt  with  frankly  as  of  the  nature  of  a 
mosaic.  The  general  impression  produced  by  the 
white  glass  work,  as  is  the  case  with  the  panel  of  a 
pair  of  heraldic  lions,  wherein  neither  colour,  stain, 
nor  painting  is  introduced,  is  that  of  a  harmony  of 
various  textures,  lightness  and  sparkling  brilliance 
'■  stopped  with  occasional  flashes  of  silence."  Such 
modelling  as  there  is  has  been  obtained  by 
abrading  the  surface  of  the  glass  itself,  or  by 
bevelling  the  edges  of  the  thick  and  uneven 
pieces  of  which  a  great  pari  of  the  work  is  composed. 
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In  this  example  perhaps  the  design  might  witli 
advantage  have  been  elucidated  by  means  of  paint- 
ing or  by  a  less  tortuous  system  of  leading.  The 
complexity  of  the  parts,  as  irregular  in  outline  as 
the  counties  are  in  a  map,  does  not  make  for 
clearness  of  definition,  without  the  aid  of  colour. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  artistic  movement 
in  this  country  has  been  followed  with  the  closest 
interest  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  In 
Germany,  in  particular,  admirers  of  the  Glasgow 
school  are  numerous  ;  and  hence  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  German  legends  or  titles  figuring  in  some 
of  the  examples  of  Mr.  Paterson's  work,  showing  a 
perceptible  German  affinity  or  attraction,  although 
the  glass  itself  may  not  actually  have  been  supplied 
for  placing  in  the  houses  of  patrons  resident  abroad. 
In  the  "  Christmas  Carol  Singers,"  Mr.  Paterson  has 
allowed  himself  consciously  to  be  influenced  by 
German  art.  The  effect  is  obtained  in  coloured 
glass  alone,  save  in  the  flesh  portions,  the  hands 
and  faces  being  painted.  The  blue-grey  moonshine 
tone  of  the  whole,  and  the  deep  yet  transparen 
purple  shadows  cast  by  the  light  from  behind  the 
figures  towards  the  spectator  give  a  weird  and 
romantic  appearance.  Another  composition  which 
reflects  a  degree  of  German  influence  is  that  entitled 
"The  Misanthrope"  (p.  274).  The  malignant  foe  of 
the  human  race,  under  the  graphic  symbol  of  a  big 
black  crow,  perched  on  the  gaunt  bough  of  a  tree 
nigh  bared  of  leaves,  and  from  his  point  of  vantage 
vigilantly  scanning  the  habitations  of  men  that  lie 
below,  is  a  quaint  conceit.  The  Diirer-like  group 
of  red-tiled  houses  under  a  yellow  sky,  adds  not  a 
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little  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene. 
As  regards  the  rendering  of  the  sky  ex- 
panse, the  rectagonal  division  of  the 
leading  in  this  subject,  and  still  more 
pronouncedly  in  that  labelled  "Vertum- 
nus,"  is  rather  too  suggestive  of  courses 
of  ashlar  masonry.  It  was  in  order  to 
counteract  this  sense  of  squareness  that 
Mr.  Paterson  introduced,  in  the  case  of 
the  "Misanthrope,"  a  curved  framing  of 
black  glass  round  the  edge  of  the  window. 
Both  the  panel  with  the  legend :  '  The 
skies  they  were  ashen    and  sober'    (from 
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Edgar  Allen  Poe),  and  the  "  Vertumnus "  are 
instances  of  pure  mosaic  treatment  in  vari-coloured 
glass,  without  any  painting  whatsoever.  The  latter, 
which  illustrates  some  lines  of  Goldsmith's,  is  a 
landscape,  rendered  faithfully  as  regards  local 
colour,  with  just  the  necessary  breadth  of  handling 
and  decorative  selection  to  convert  it  into  orna- 
ment. The  galleons  were  designed  to  form,  as  it 
were,  a  frieze  running  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  windows  of  a  library ;  the  idea  of  the  heaving 
motion  of  the  billows  being  carried  out  in  the 
wavy  lines  underneath  enclosing  the  quotation 
from  the  words  of  an  old  song.  Alone  of  the 
designs   under    notice,    a   hall-window,    subject   a 
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"Palmer,"  was  shown  in  the  form  of  a  coloured 
sketch,  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  E.xhibition.     With 
the  exception  of  the  flesh  and  an  occasional  letter 
in  the  ballad  wording,  which  breaks  the  composi- 
tion into  irregular  horizontal  bands,  the  whole  is 
in  mosaic  treatment,  including  the  robe  of  black,  to 
render  which  satisfactorily  in  coloured  glass  always 
presents  a  difficult  problem.     Last  there  remains 
to  be  mentioned  the  sundial  window,  which,  being 
correctly  oriented,  records  the  time  for  the  benefit 
of  those  within  the  house  whenever  the  sun  shines 
upon   the  gnomon  fixed  outside.     This  is  a  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  device,  which  deserves  to 
be  more  widely  adopted — or  rather  revived,  for  the 
idea  of  it  is  not   new,  albeit  the  extant 
examples  in  old  work  are  rare.    The  letters 
upon  the  dial  are  the  initials  of  the  pious 
motto  :  Ad  77iajoreni  Dei  gloriam. 

A  version  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Payne's  beautiful 
panel.  The  Enchanted  Sea,  was  published, 
without  the  border  however,  in  the  form 
of  a  colour-print  in  May  1898  in  a 
quarterly  magazine.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that,  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale, 
as  it  is,  in  needlework  by  Miss  Amy  Mark, 
it  has  gained  enormously  in  power  and 
decorative  qualities.  The  greater  part  of 
the  area  is  occupied  by  solid  embroidery 
in  crewels,  while  the  ground  material, 
which  is  of  the  colour  of  light  brown 
holland,  is  left  to  serve,  outlined  in  needle- 
work only,  for  the  faces  and  hands  of  the 
figures,  for  parts  of  the  costume  of  the 
principal  figure,  the  shell-craft  in  which 
she  is  seated,  and  the  sails  of  the  boat  in 
the  middle  distance.  The  prevailing 
colours  of  the  composition  are  a  pale  fawn 
tint  for  the  draperies  and  grey  green  for 
the  sea,  with  black  and  deep  purple-brown 
for  the  emphasising  of  certain  of  the  minor 
details. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Ingram  Taylor 
has  a  notable  predeliction  for  those  forms 
of  fantasy  and  vegetable  life  which  folk- 
lore and  natural  facts  are  wont  to  associate 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  Three 
compositions  of  his  present  practically  the 
same  family  likeness.  The  first  is  the 
design  for  a  panel  to  be  worked  in 
applique.  It  depicts  a  troop  of  aerial 
spirits  floating  round  the  masthead  of  the 
barque  which  bears  a  single  occupant  across 
a  moonlit  lake.  In  addition  there  were  two 
i:y  E.  INGRAM  TAYLOR  desigus  exhibited  by  the  artist  at  the  New 
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Gallery.  In  both  very  similar  elements,  though 
diversely  treated,  appear.  Both  are  diapers  of  plain 
repeats — plain,  that  is,  as  distinct  from  patterns  con- 
structed on  the  "drop"  principle.  One,  designed  for 
wall-paper,  is  founded  upon  the  marsh-marigold  and 
buttercup,  with  an  unobtrusive  ring  of  fairy  figures. 
The  latter,  indeed,  are  so  small  by  comparison  with 
the  scale  of  the  other  units,  that  they  would  scarcely 
be  discernible  but  for  the  band  of  pale-blue  ground 
which  serves  them  for  setting.  The  other  design 
is  intended  for  a  machine-woven  fabric.  It  consists 
mainly  of  yellow  nenuphars  with  other  water  plants 
encircling  a  nymph-guarded  pool,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  cradled  in  the  heart  of  a  lily,  a  little  water- 
baby  is  displayed. 

Mr.  William  de  Morgan's  pottery,  in  which  he 
has  revived  the  methods  of  the  exquisite  metallic 
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lustre  ware  of  Hispano-Moresque 
manufacture,  is  deservedly  so  well 
known  that  there  is  no  need  in 
these  pages  to  labour  to  demon- 
strate its  many  beautiful  qualities. 
The  resemblance  of  the  newer 
ware  to  its  historic  prototype, 
however,  consists  less  in  the 
design  than  in  the  colour ;  for 
Mr.  de  Morgan's  treatment  of 
animals,  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes, 
of  which  he  makes  abundant  use 
in  decoration,  and  still  more 
markedly  his  treatment  of  floral 
forms,  assimilates  to  the  style  of 
Persian  art  rather  than  to  that  of 
Spain  or  Italy.  It  is,  of  course, 
from  Persia  that  Mr.  de  Morgan 
derives  his  favourite  colour 
scheme  of  torquoise,  deep  blue 
and  purplish  brown  with  a 
moderate  admixture  of  green  and 
black.  The  tiles  exhibited  by 
him  at  the  New  Gallery  are 
executed  almost  exclusively  in 
the  above  colours.  Beside  several 
handsome  borders  (one  of  which 
has  for  its  principal  motif,  the 
familiar  Eastern  device  of  the 
pine  pattern)  with  birds,  carna- 
tions, vines  and  abstract  floral 
conventions  in  the  Persian  man- 
ner, there  was  shown  a  large  and 
important  composition  of  square 
tiles  representing  "Justice"  under 
the  form  of  an  allegoric  female 
figure  holding  an  open  book 
inscribed  with  Latin  hexameters  in  black  letter 
She  stands  under  a  round-headed  arch,  opening 
in  a  wall,  the  base  of  which  is  covered  by  a 
dense  hedge  of  flowering  rose  bushes.  The 
pose  of  the  body  and  the  folds  of  the  draperies 
bear  evidence  of  having  been  studied  with  the 
utmost  care.  The  head  is  seen  against  a  back- 
ground of  bright  blue  sky,  the  intensity  of  which  is 
relieved  by  a  flight  of  black  swallows.  Another 
panel  represents  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  a 
square,  with  a  group  of  domes  and  towers,  pedi- 
ments and  columns  of  Renaissance  buildings  in  the 
background.  The  fountain  itself  is  an  elaborate 
work  of  the  same  style,  with  water  playing  in  the 
upper  basin,  and  jets  thrown  up  from  the  mouths 
of  dolphins  that  surround  the  lower  rim  of  the  water. 
The   panel    reproduced   on    page    279    shows   the 
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identical  subject,  only  modified  in  so  far  as  it  has 
a  background  of  trees  instead  of  architecture. 

Mr.  Ambrose  Heal,  junior,  has  been  developing, 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  a  distinctive 
style  of  furniture,  chiefly  for  bed-room  purposes, 
based  upon  the  principles  of  simplicity  and  organic 
constructiveness.  For  ornament  a  restricted  use  is 
made  of  waggon-chamfering,  the  traditional  decora- 
tion of  drays,  vans,  and  costermongers'  barrows, 
and  such  that  was  first  applied  to  furniture,  if  we 
mistake  not,  by  Messrs.  Kenton  &  Co.  some  eight 
years  ago.  Mr.  Heal's  pine-wood  chest  of  drawers, 
painted  grey-green,  relieved  with  scarlet,  is  a  case 
in  point.  Other  pieces  of  furniture  are  inlaid  in 
an  effective  manner  with  pewter,  combined,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  mahogany  wardrobe,  with  light-blue 
stained  wood,  and  in  that  of  an  oak  cupboard,  with 
ebony.     The  plates  of  the  handles  and  also  of  the 


key  scutcheons  in  the  mahogany  wardrobe  are 
treated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  inlay  ornament 
being  sunk  in  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  wood 
work. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

{Fro?n  our  own  Correspondents.') 

LONDON.— Mr.  F.  E.  Jackson  is  bringing 
to  completion  a  number  of  decorative 
drawings  in  water-colours,  so  interesting 
both  in  treatment  and  in  refinement  that 
we  have  pleasure  in  making  them  known 
to  our  readers.  As  we  give  a  coloured  print  of  one 
drawing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  simple 
means  by  which  Mr.  Jackson  obtains  his  gay  and 
pleasing  effects  of  flat  tints.  His  art  has  some- 
thing of  the  coquettish  delicacy  that  we  associate 
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with  the  name  of  Watteau,  and  it  will  he  noticed 
that  Mr.  Jackson's  details  have  a  decorative  value 
to  which  we  are  not  accustomed  in  most  of  the 
work  that  resembles  his. 


By  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Tate,  we  lose  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  public-spirited  art 
patrons  that  this  century  has  produced.  Among 
the  many  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  provide  for 
workers  in  art  the  right  kind  of  encourage- 
ment, and  the  best  type  of  support,  he  will 
long  remain  conspicuous  on  account  of  his 
enlightened  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.  The  large  fortune  that  he 
gained  in  trade  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  taste  as 
a  collector  of  works  of  art,  and  to  play  a  most 
important  part  as  a  philanthropist.  A  great 
number  of  public  institutions  have  reaped  im- 
mense benefits  from  his  generosity,  and  in  many 
cases  practically  owe  to  him  their  existence.  Of 
all  the  undertakings  with  which  he  was  associated, 
the  one  by  which  he  will  be  most  surely  remem- 
bered is  the  creation  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
British  Art.    The  building  at  Millbank,  of  which  the 


first  half  was  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on 
July  2 1  St,  1897,  and  the  remaining  part  as  recently 
as  last  November,  was  erected  entirely  at  his 
expense,  and  was  presented  by  him  to  the  nation, 
with  the  collection  of  works  of  art  that  he  had 
been  gathering  together  during  many  years.  It 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  splendid  monument  of 
private  munificence,  almost  unique  in  character, 
in  that  it  was  brought  into  existence  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  donor,  and  was  not  the  outcome  of 
a  bequest. 


Now  that  a  gallery  exists  worthy  to  house  the 
best  examples  of  the  British  school,  the  question 
arises  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  rooms 
available  in  the  building  can  best  be  utilised.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  no  future  additions  to 
Sir  Henry  Tate's  gift  are  contemplated,  and  that 
there  is  actually  no  ground  left  on  which  other 
rooms  could  be  built.  As  a  collection  of  some 
three  hundred  pictures  and  pieces  of  sculpture 
practically  filled  that  section  of  the  gallery  first 
opened,  we  may  reckon  that  there  is  now  space  for 
about  a  thousand  works  of  art  at  the  outside. 
This  space  will  have  to  be  very  jealously  conserved. 
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and  very  great  care  will  have  to  he  taken  to  make 
only  such  additions  as  are  likely  to  do  credit  to 
British  art.  The  chief  source  from  which  new 
things  will  come  is  the  Chantrey  Fund,  and  this 
fund,  judging  by  its  past  operations,  will  have  to 
be  very  much  more  carefully  and  intelligently 
administered  in  the  future.  Alread)',  many  things 
have  found  their  way  to  Millbank  that  are  quite 
unworthv  of  places  in  a  national  collection,  and 
most  of  these  have  been  bought  Ijy  the  Chantrey 
Fund  Trustees.  These  individuals  are  now  in  the 
position  of  buyers  for  the  nation,  and  must  be 
required  to  realise  the  extent  of  their  resi)onsibility 
They  are  understood  to  have  under  their  Trust 
deed  wide  powers  of  purchase,  and  what  will  be 
expected  of  them  now  is  that  they  should  use 
these  powers  with  liberality  and  taste.  To  buy,  as 
they  have  latterly  done,  only  from  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  they  have  merely  the 
leavings  of  more  enlightened  collectors  to  choose 
from,  is  simply  foolish.  They  must  take  wider 
ground,  and  bring  themselves  to  recognise  that  all 
the  best  art  of  the  country  does  not  annually 
gravitate,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  Burlington 
House. 


It  is  a  pathetic  coincidence  that  the  death  of  Sir 
Henry  Tate  and  the  private  view  of  the  extra  suite 
of  rooms  in  his  gallery  at  Millbank  should  have 
occurred  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  The 
generous  art-patron  just  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  the  finished  additions  to  the  gallery  had  been 
seen  and  approved  by  many  competent  judges. 
The  additions  more  than  double  the  size  of  the 
original  building.  There  are  eight  new  rooms  for 
[lictures,  all  admirably  lighted,  and  we  may  say, 
without  any  great  extravagance,  that  the  vast  sculp- 
ture hall  is  the  best  in  Europe.  Were  we  to  follow 
the  example  of  two  or  three  critics,  attention  might 
certainly  be  drawn  here  to  a  few  defects  ol  detail 
in  the  construction,  but  we  feel  that  now  is  not  a 
seasonable  time  for  such  minute  criticisms. 


The  results  of  the  Royal  Academy  .Students' 
Competition  were  shown  at  Burlington  House 
last  month.  Plenty  of  careful  work  was  ex- 
hibited, but  we  cannot  say  that  all  of  it  was 
satisfactory,  for  the  drawings  were  far  too  prett)', 
and  many  of  the  paintings  were  weak  in 
technique.       On   the    other    hand,    the     sculpture 
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reached  at  times  a  high  level  of  excellence,  as  in 
Mr.  A.  B.  Pegram's  set  of  four  models  from  life. 
The  subject  chosen  for  the  (lold  Medal  Competi- 
tion was  "  .^^neas  leaving  Troy  "  ;  eight  groups 
were  sent  in,  and  it  was  pleasant  tp  note  that  all 
.showed  some  evidence  of  good  training  in  the 
schools.  But,  of  course,  they  had  weak  points, 
and  we  think  it  right  to  speak  quite  frankly  about 
the  sentimentalism  by  which  four  or  five  of  the 
groups  were  weakened.  A  French  or  a  Belgian 
student,  when  thinking  of  ^neas  leaving  Troy, 
would  seize  at  once  upon  the  subject  in  its  heroic 
aspect,  feeling  that  an  ideal  .^neas  should  carry 
his  father  with  a  gallant  ease  and  pride.  There 
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can  be  no  warrior-like  dignity  if  .-Kneas  seems 
overburdened  by  the  weight  of  Anchises.  This 
fact  must  be  plain  to  everyone  who  thinks,  yet  it 
received  very  little  serious  attention  from  those 
who  competed  for  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  general  aim  was  to  be  pathetic, 
so  j^ineas's  devotion  was  made  too  painful  to  be 
consonant  with  true  force  and  dignity  in  composi- 
tion. Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes  avoided  this  fault,  pro- 
ducing a  very  impressive  piece  of  work,  largely 
modelled,  dexterously  composed,  and  instinct  with 
manly  sentiment.  This  last  good  quality  gave 
interest  to  another  group — that,  namely,  by  Mr. 
Mortimer  J.  Brown. 
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I^ast  year,  in  November,  the  School  Board  for 
London  held  its  annual  exhibition  of  the  best  work 
done  by  children  in  many  forms  of  handicraft,  and 
we  are  glad  to  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting exhibitions  that  we  have  seen  in  recent  years. 
It  proved  two  things  clearly :  first,  that  London 
children  take  delight  in  modelling,  woodwork, 
drawing,  brushwork,  wood-carving  and  metal-work  ; 
next,  that  the  School  Board  has  set  before  itself 
the  duty  of  becoming  a  good  influence  in  the  pro- 
gress of  applied  art.  Pupils  and  teachers  arc- 
evidently  in  earnest  ;  they  work  together  both  with 
method  and  with  enthusiasm  :  and  the  general 
result  of  this  co-operation  is  full  of  promise.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  mean  to  hint  that  everything  is 
perfect.  The  style  of  drawing  is  not  square  enough, 
and  a  great  deal  too  much  time  is  given  to  shading. 
We  hope  these  defects  will  soon  disappear. 
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Two  talented  and  widclydiffcringAmerican  artists, 
Mr.  Henry  Mayer  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Pepper,  have 
recendy  exhibited  separate  collections  of  their 
drawings.  The  former,  when  he  opened  his  little 
show  at  the  Clifford  Calleries,  was  already  known 
to  a  large  number  of  English  people,  but  we^doubt 
if  many  had  then  an  exact  notion  of  the  great 
variety  of  his  appeal  as  a  caricaturist,  as  a  sort  of 
Josh  Billings  in  black  and  while.  Caricature  has 
often  been  called  a  dangerous  art,  so  apt  is  it  not 
only  to  lose  its  true  flavour,  its  flavour  of  drollery, 
but  to  become  offensively  impudent  and  personal : 
for  when  a  man  begins  to  make  fun  of  another's 
failings  and  personal  appearance,  he  needs  a  play- 
ful kindness  of  heart  to  save  him  from  cruel  errors 
of  bad  taste.     To  this  fact   very  little  attention  is 
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paid  in  some  countries,  as  in  France ;  here  in 
P^ngland,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  so  keenly  ahve 
to  the  perils  of  burlesque  that  our  caricatures  often 
err  on  the  side  of  tameness.  As  for  Mr.  Mayer,  he 
takes  pains  to  avoid  our  defect  of  tameness,  yet  his 
work  is  usually  quite  as  genial  as  it  is  vigorous  and 
unconventional.  This  is  the  rule,  and  we  know  of 
but  two  exceptions. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Pepper  is  an  artist  in  a  ver> 
different  line.  He  is  one  of  those  who  carry  into 
water-colour  drawing  the  flatness  of  effect  so  essen- 
tial in  the  poster,  and  this  decorative  treatment  is 
emphasised  by  firm  outlines.  We  note,  too,  that  his 
colour  has  often  the  peculiar  charm  of  pastels.  Is 
it  right,  or  wrong,  that  an  artist  in  water-colours 
should  encroach  thus  on  the  pastellist's  field  of  work? 
This  is  a  question  which  everybody  must  answer 
for  himself.  For  the  moment  we  pass  it  by,  as 
there  is  no  room  here  to  deal  with  it  properly.  One 
thing,  at  least,  is  certain  :  that  Mr.  Pepper  is  a 
refined  colourist  with  a  pleasing  sense  of  form,  of 
character,  and    of  decoration.       In    the    forty-one 


tlrawings  exhibited  at  Mr.  Duntiiorne's  Ciailery,  he 
was  quite  at  his  ease  in  subjects  ranging  from 
Breton  landscapes  and  peasants  to  beautiful  Ameri- 
can girls:  and  we  were  also  glad  to  see  that  he  had 
avoided  the  bad  English  example  of  filling  the 
catalogue  with  sentimental  verses  and  titles,  as  if 
the  art  of  painting  were  in  need  of  such  tiresome 
mistakes  of  judgment. 

PARI.S.  --In  the  little  gallery  of  the  "Societe 
d'Editions  Litteraires  et  Artistiques,"  50, 
Chaussee    d'Antin,     M.     Paul     Rossert 
recently    exhibited     a    score    of     most 
interesting    water-colours.       The)'    con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part,  of  landscape  scenes  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens,  the  golden  light  of  the  first 
days  of  autumn  emphasising  the  contrast  between 
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the  still  vivid  green  of  the  turf  and  the  fast 
browning  leaves  overhead.  M.  Rossert  is  an  artist 
possessed  of  a  delicate  vision,  with  which  is  allied 
a  technique  at  once  certain  and  strong.  His  water- 
colours  are  boldly  handled,  and  show  a  regard  for 
reality  rarely  seen  in  the  work  of  our  water-colourists. 
Among  all  these  fresh  and  humid  aquarelles  is  a 
single  pastel — a  view  of  the  terrace  at  Versailles, 
with  great  fleecy  clouds  floating  across  the  clear 
blue  sky.  It  is  an  exquisite  little  thing,  the  work 
ot  a  genuine  colourist. 

M.  L.  Levy  Dhurmer  succeeded  M.  Rossert  in 
the  same  place.  The  readers  of  The  Studio,  who 
well  know  M.  Dhurmer's  great  gifts,  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  exhibition  was  a  great 
and  well-merited  success.  But,  alas!  how  few  new 
works  among  these  thirty-two  canvases — seven  or 
eight  at  most !  However,  we  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  seeing  once  more  La  Medaille,  Les  Bergers, 
Les  Mysteres  de  Ceres  and  La  Bourrasque,  which  are 
among  the  most  characteristic  and  most  perfect 
efforts  of  this  mysterious  and  fascinating  painter-poet. 
I  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  by  this  that  he 
has  failed  in  his  portraits,  his  masks  of  Jules 
Claretie,  J.  Comely  and  Coquelin  cadet,  or  in  those 
graceful  studies  of  women  which  he  treats  so 
lovingly.  Far  from  it  ;  indeed,  did  space  permit,  I 
would  willingly  dwell  on  the  delicate  art,  so  subtle 
and  so  thoroughly  modern,  revealed  in  such  pictures 
as  his  dazzling  Justice,  his  Mai  d'aimer,  and  his 
pale  Malade.  Specially  remarkable  is  his  woman's 
head,  a  monochrome  drawing,  so  finely  and  firmly 
constructed,  and  so  admirable  in  its  expression  as 
to  have  deserved  a  more  prominent  place.  Here 
we  seem  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  real  human 
being. 


At  Hessele's,  in  the  Rue  Lafifitte,  we  have  had  a 
fairly  complete  display  by  M.  Henri  Heran.  Until 
([uite  recently  M.  Heran  was  known  as  Paul 
Herrmann,  and  his  change  of  name  is  intended  to 
avoid  confusion  between  himself  and  the  well- 
known  draughtsman,  Hermann  Paul,  who,  by  the 
way,  has  just  published,  in  volume  form,  the  best 
of  his  truly  admirable  drawings  done  in  connection 
with  the  Dreyfus  case.  Portraits  in  lead-pencil,  in 
lithography  and  in  pastel,  etchings,  dry-points, 
vcrnis  mous,  landscapes,  symbolical  subjects  and 
studies  of  head.s,  numbering  altogether  about  four 
score  works,  constitute  M.  Henri  Heran's  exhibition. 
Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  be  said. 

G.  M. 


SYDNEY. — Australian  art  of  1899  as  re- 
vealed at  the  recent  exhibitions  shows  a 
distinct  advance  on  the  previous  year's 
work.  The  federation  of  the  Australian 
Colonies,  in  enabling  us  to  take  our 
stand  among  the  nations,  will  undoubtedly  do 
much  to  nationalise  our  art  and  literature,  ^\'e 
are  too  young  yet  to  give  the  world  a  characteristic 
Australian  school  of  art  ;  yet  we  must  remember 
that  though  our  art  has  its  roots  deep  in  the 
influence  of  European  methods,  the  originality  of 
Australian  conditions  tends  to  ripen  the  character 
of  our  art  to  a  distinct  fruition.  In  our  continent 
we  have  the  yearlong  snows  of  Kosciusko,  the 
shimmering  summer  blasts  of  the  drought-stricken 
west,  the  tropical  glories  of  the  northern  forests, 
and  a  flora  and  fauna  characteristic  of  the  soil  ; 
given  that,  with  a  national  soul  stirred  to  excellence, 
and  consider  the  possibilities  ! 

A  notable  advance  in  the  year's  art  is  Mr.  (\. 
Lambert's  oil.  Across  the  Blacksoil  Plain.  It  is 
thoroughly  Australian  in  method,  and  represents  a 
team  of  horses  hauling  a  heavily-laden  wool  waggon 
in  the  lurid  week  that  usually  follows  wet  weather 
in  the  back  country.  It  has  a  peculiar  interest  for 
our  English  cousins,  as  it  represents  the  beginning 
of  the  long  journey  of  Australian  wool  that  ends  at 
the  English  looms.  The  artist  is  a  young  man, 
and  spent  two  years  in  bringing  this  picture  to 
completion.  Mr.  Lister-Lister's  largest  oil  this 
year  is  The  Crossing,  Hunter  River,  N.S.  11 '.  The 
spectator  takes  in  a  glorious  panorama  of  changing 
colour.  The  long,  lazy  stream  creeps  by  the  edges 
of  the  flats,  now  nestling  for  a  moment  in  the 
shadows  of  the  bends,  and  then  placidly  spreading 
beneath  in  an  opalescent  sheet,  whilst  in  the  middle 
distance  a  mob  of  cattle  slowly  strings  over  the 
crossing.  Mr.  Long's  best  work  during  the  year  is 
Sadder  than  a  Single  Star  that  Sets  at  Twilight.  It 
is  painted  with  deep  feeling  and  in  subdued  colour- 
tones,  and,  with  Mr.  Lambert's  large  oil,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  N.S.W.  National  Gallery. 

Mr.  A.  H.  FuUwood  during  the  year  visited 
New  Zealand,  and  his  largest  oil,  Lake  Wakitipu, 
was  purchased  before  it  left  his  studio.  The  Old 
Whaling  Station  by  the  same  artist  is  an  excellent 
study.  The  golden  evening  tints  creep  down  the 
hills  in  the  middle  distance  and  across  the  okl 
bridge  till  lost  in  the  cold  shadow  of  the  fore- 
ground. Mr.  Jack  Longstaff  had  a  quiet  toned  but 
strongly    modelled    full-length   portrait   which    is   a 
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feature  of  the  year's  art.     A  water-colour  by  Frank 
Brangwyn,  lent  by  Mr.  Longstaff,  created  interest. 


Mr.  Julian  Ashton  in  Dawn  shows  a  young 
woman  upon  whom  falls  the  dawning  light  on  the 
borderland  of  maturity.  The  wealth  of  colour  in 
the  handling  is  rather  overdone,  yet  the  originality 
of  the  conception,  and  the  clever  way  in  which  the 
limbs  are  foreshortened,  command  admiration,  and 
the  picture  as  a  whole  is  an  advance  on  Mr.  Ashton's 
previous  efforts. 


Mr.  Nelson  IlUngsworth  has  earned  much  dis- 
tinction at  the  exhibitions  with  his  cleverly  modelled 
bust  of  Cardinal  Moran.  The  pose  of  the  head  is 
delightfully  characteristic,  and  the  texture  of  the 
skin  remarkably  vivid.  Mr.  Frank  Mahonv  is 
always  interesting  in  his  study  of  equine  moods,  and 
his  recent  work  entitled  Indifferent  Neighbours,  is 
e.xceptionally  good.  Excellent  also  is  Mr.  A. 
Hanson's  Unmoored  Cloud-Galleons. 

G.  T. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.~Mr.  Rohrich  is  an 
archaeologist  and  a  painter  who  conjures 
up  in  his  artistic  mind  the  life  of  ancient 
Russia,  and  reproduces  its  scenes  on 
canvas.  He  travels  in  imagination  with 
the  enterprising  Norman  Vikings,  who  more  than  a 


tliousand  years  ago  visited  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
where  St.  Petersburg  now  stands,  and  worked 
their  way  by  river  and  lake  from  Novgorod  to 
Byzantium — the  cradle  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Their  picturesque  boats  and  armour,  their  bows 
and  arrows,  are  much  more  attractive  to  his  mind's 
e}'e  than  the  suburban  villas  and  vulgar  actual 
existence  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 


Mr.  Rohrich  recently  visited  old  Novgorod,  and 
he  is  now  protesting  against  the  cheap  and  na.sty 
fashion  in  which  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Sophia 
is  being  "renovated."  The  paintings  on  the  .sacred 
walls  are  being  executed  by  common  workmen 
instead  of  by  men  of  talent.  Rohrich  observes, 
that  if  John  Ruskin  had  heard  of  this  barbarous 
proceeding,  he  would  have  written  about  it  on 
black-edged  paper. 

The  inhabitants  of  Novgorod  scarcely  know 
their  ancient  churches,  and  the  local  museum  is 
frequented  by  travellers  only.  The  inside  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  painted  here  and 
there  in  vulgar  imitation  of  marble,  like  a  shop 
front,  while  portions  of  the  wall  are  still  adorned 
with  ancient  sacred  pictures.  St.  Saviour's  Church 
conveys  the  most  coviplete  impression  of  the  holy 
edifices  at  Novgorod.      It  has  been  described  by 
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"  UNMOORED   CLOUD-GALLEONS." 
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Makarius,  Proboroff,  and  Pokrovsky,  and  the 
periodical  "  Russian  Antiquities,"  edited  by  Count 
T.  T.  Tolstoi  and  the  academician  N.  P.  Kondakoff, 
is  shortly  bringing  out  illustrations  of  this  church. 

REVIEWS    OE    RECENT 
I'CBLICATIONS 

French  Painters  of  the  XVIIIth  Century.  liy 
Lady  Dilke.  (London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.) 
Price  285.  net. — An  admirable  compilation,  with 
much  thoughtful  criticism.  The  authoress  has 
marshalled  the  large  amount  of  matter  with  which 
she  had  to  deal  with  considerable  ability,  and 
her  work  will  be  found  an  excellent  guide  to 
students  of  French  iSth  century  art.  The  selec- 
tion of  works  illustrated  has  been  most  carefully 
done,  and  is  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the  fact 
that  so  many  examples  are  reproduced  which  are 
practically  unknown  to  the  generality  of  picture 
lovers.  \\'e  could  have  wished  that  the  half-tone 
reproductions  had  been  more  carefully  printed,  but 
in  other  respects  the  book  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett  Alillais, 
P.R.A.  By  his  son,  Johx  Guille  Millais. 
2  vols.  (London  :  Methuen  (S:  Co.) — The  excep- 
tional opportunities  possessed  by  the  author  in  the 
selection  of  matter  relating  to  the  life  of  the  illus- 
trious painter,  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  have  been 
taken  full  advantage  of,  and  the  result,  so  far  as 
the  biographical  and  purely  personal  side  is  con- 
cerned, is  one  which  gives  to  the  work  an  altogether 
unusual  interest,  and  one  which  renders  it  a 
notable  and  valuable  production.  The  large 
number  of  illustrations  which  accompany  the 
letterpress  consist  of  reproductions,  not  only  of 
his  well-know-n  pictures,  but  also  of  studies  and 
sketches,  which  are  especially  valuable  in  that  they 
exhibit  something  of  the  talent,  the  wit,  and  the 
geniality  of  this  great  English  artist.  Few  books 
among  the  many  which  have  appeared  this  season 
upon  art  and  artists,  will  be  read  with  greater 
interest  than  these  volumes.  'I'hey  claim  a  place 
in  every  art  library. 

Representative  Painters  of  the  XLXth  Century. 
By  Mrs.  Arthijr  Bell.  (London :  Sampson 
Low.) — Mrs.  Bell  has  here  brought  together 
fifty  short  essays  on  fifty  painters,  English,  Ameri- 
can, French,  German,  Dutch  and  Italian,  and  has 
illuminated  them  with  fifty  photogravures  and  half- 
tone plates  from  the  works  of  the  artists  treated 
upon.  In  her  selection,  Mrs.  Bell  must  have  had 
a  difficult  task.  To  choose  fifty  who  shall  be  truly 
representative  of  the  hundreds  of  worthy  painters 
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of  this  century,  requires  an  extended  knowledge 
and  much  perspicuity.  On  the  whole  her  labour 
has  been  well  accomplished,  although  we  doubt 
whether  in  these  days  of  the  multiplicity  of  illus- 
trated books  relating  to  painters  and  painting, 
one  example  of  the  work  of  each  individual  would 
be  generally  considered  sufficient.  A  dozen  to 
twenty  illustrations,  at  least,  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  public  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the 
style  and  merits  of  a  great  painter.  Mr.  Selwyn 
Image  is  responsible  for  the  excellent  design  of  the 
cover  of  this  book. 

Dutch  Painters  oj  t/ie  Xineteenth  Centuiy. 
Edited  by  Max  Rooner.  (London  :  Sampson 
Low.) — .Some  lime  ago  a  book  was  reviewed  in 
these  columns  bearing  a  similar  title  to  the  present, 
and  this  new  volume  may  be  considered  in  all 
respects  a  companion  one.  The  artists  now  dealt 
with  are  J.  Maris,  A.  Neuhuys,  H.  W.  Mesdag, 
Bakhu}zen,  \'an  der  \\'ooy,  \\'.  Maris,  Klinken- 
berg,  Apol,  Blommers,  Therese  Schwartze,  de  Haar, 
and  F.  H.  Kaemmerer.  The  text  is  supplied  by 
various  writers,  and  the  work  is  enriched  with  six 
etchings  by  Ph.  Zilcken,  six  photogravures,  and  a 
large  number  of  half-tone  illustrations.  In  a  country 
like  England,  where  the  work  of  modern  Dutch 
painters  is  known  to  comparatively  few,  this  pro- 
duction deserves  a  warm  welcome. 

Rembrandt  van  Rijn  and  his  IJ'orh.  By  Mal- 
colm Bell.  (London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.) — 
Among  the  numerous  books  relating  to  the  works 
of  the  great  Dutch  painter,  the  present  one,  by 
Mr.  Malcolm  Bell,  will  take  high  rank,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  any  discoveries  respecting  his  life, 
or  for  any  startling  theories  and  criticisms  upon  his 
paintings  and  etchings,  as  for  a  concise  ordering  of 
already  known  facts  and  details.  Mr.  Bell  classifies 
his  subject  into  various  chapters  under  the  general 
headings  of,  Rembrandt :  the  Man,  the  Painter, 
and  the  Etcher ;  and,  in  addition,  provides  a  series 
of  lists  of  his  pictures  in  public  and  private  galleries, 
of  his  authentic  etchings,  both  dated  and  undated, 
together  with  particulars  of  the  principal  disputed 
etchings.  The  illustrations  consist  of  eight  admir- 
able photogravures  and  a  large  number  of  half-tone 
blocks. 

The  Butterfly.  ^'olume  I.  (London  :  Grant 
Richards.)  Price  bs.  —  Amongst  much  that  is 
experimental  and  futile  in  this  first  annual  volume 
of  the  reorganised  Butterfly  appear  several  admir- 
able drawings,  etchings,  &c.,  by  such  well-tried 
executants  as  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  L.  Raven- 
Hill,  Joseph  Pennell,  and  Edgar  Wilson,  which  go 
far  to  compensate  the  otherwise  lack  of  interest. 


Revieius  of  Recent  Publientions 


Purged  of  its  extravagant  and  aimless  eccentricity 
and  strengthened  by  a  more  discriminating  selec- 
tion of  articles  and  stories,  the  well-printed  little 
Butterfly  should  enjoy  a  prosperous  career. 

Nicolas  Poussin  :  His  Life  and  Work.  l'.)' 
Elizabeth  H.  Denis,  Ph.D.  (London:  Sampson 
Low,  Marston  &  Co.)— The  work  of  this  great 
French  painter  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  prob- 
ably received  less  attention  than  that  of  any 
other  painter  of  equal  merit.  The  Memoirs,  by 
Maria  Graham,  published  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  is  probably  the  only  volume  in  English 
which  has  previously  appeared  upon  the  subject  ; 
and  although  numerous  accounts  of  the  painter 
have  appeared  in   French  in  various  publications 

during    the   past    hundred 

year.s,  it  was  time  that  the 

scattered  threads  were  col- 
lected   and    woven   into  a 

new     web      of     evidence. 

This    has    been   admirably 

achieved  by  Dr.  Elizabeth 

Denis,     and      her      work 

promises     to    become   the 

work      of      reference      for 

future      students.        It     is 

illustrated  by  eight  charac- 
teristic photogravures,  and 

is  a  satisfactory  publication 

in  every  way. 


watched  with  keen  interest  by  the  ever  increasing 
admirers  of  the  modern  Dutch  school. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  (London)  send  us  a 
series  of  educational  publications  for  the  use  of 
students  of  art.  They  consist  of  various  books  of 
outline  drawings  of  Renaissance  ornament,  erro- 
neously, we  think,  termed  "  freehand,"  with  sundry 
photographic  reproductions  from  casts  intended 
as  studies  in  light  and  shade,  prepared,  as  we 
understand,  to  meet  the  recommendations  of  a 
■  quite  recent  official  letter  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  Some  paper-covered  drawing 
books  filled  with  various  grades  of  drawing  paper 
for  the  use  of  young  students,  issued  by  the  same 
firm,  admirably  meet  the  perennial  school  demands 
for  such  material. 
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Drawings,  <5-'c.  By 
Gerard  Muller.  —  We 
have  received  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  Holland 
Fine  Art  Gallery  in  Regent 
Street  a  portfolio  containing 
twelve  excellent  reproduc- 
tions of  drawings  by  Mr. 
Gerard  Muller,  a  Dutch 
artist  of  considerable  ability 
and  power.  The  drawings 
consist  of  landscapes  and 
figure  and  flower  studies, 
and  are  most  charmingly 
reproduced  and  mounted. 
We  shall  not  l)e  surprised 
to  find  in  the  near  future 
Mr.  Muller's  name  rank- 
ing high  among  the  modern 
painters  of  Holland,  and 
the  progress  of  his  art  will  be 
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Aivards  in  "  The  Sfiid/o"  Prize  Campefitioiis 


HON.    MENTION    (COMP.    A    Xl.III) 


A 


WARDS     IN     "THK     STUDIO" 
I'RIZE    COMPETITIONS. 


Design   for  .\  Ei.scuit  Bo.\. 
(A  XLIII.) 
Dktails  accompanying  the  drawings  illustrated 
have    in    some   instances   been    omitted    owing    to 
want  of  space. 

The  First  Prize  {Tivo  guineas)  is  awarded  to 


riRST   I'RIZE   (eOMP.    B   XLII) 


"  NASTL'RTKM  '' 

(^//tv-iv/i- (Muriel  C.  Rich,  7,  Therapia  Road,  Honor 

Oak,  S.E.). 

The    Second    Prize    {One    guinea)    to    Mario 

(Marian    B.    Martin,    47,    Marmora    Road,    Honor 

Oak,  .S.E.). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 

Architrave    (C.    P.    Wilkinson,     15,    Elsie    Road, 

.Vnfield,    Liverpool);    Dodu   (M.    M.    Ackery,    11, 

Peckham  Road,  S.E.)  ;  JVasfurfium  (Evelyn 
A.  Hewitt,  95.A.,  Blackheath 
Hill, Greenwich,  S.E.);  and 
T'other  Guv'nor  (Edward 
Pay,  27,  Milton  Court 
Road,  New  Cross,  S.E.)  : 
These  are  illitstrated ;  also 
to  Bingo  (Mary  Bailey)  ; 
Florence  (Louise  Phelps)  ; 
F/oiaering  Reed  (Elsie 
D'Elboux);  Jumbo  (Alice 
V.  Beavis);  Mae  (Isabel 
Macgregor) ;  Malvolio 
(Olive  Allen);  and  Tyne 
(E.  Beveridge). 


Design    for    an     Orn.s 

MENTAL    ChAI'TER- 

Heading. 


SECOND    PRIZE   (CO.MP.    B    Xl.ll 
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A  large  number  of  de- 
signs have  been  sent  in  for 
this  competition,   of  which 
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HON.     MENTION    (COMP.    B    XI.Il) 


MENTION    (rO\II'.     V.    XllI) 


a  considerable  proportion 
are  of  almost  equal  ex- 
cellence. We  regret  that 
want  of  space  prevents  us 
illustrating  the  other  draw- 
ings to  which  honour- 
able mention  has  been 
awarded. 

The  First  Prize  (One 
guinea)  is  awarded  to  Lux 
(A.  L.  Wallbank,  26,  Hill 
Street,  Ivnightsbridge,  S.W.) 
TheSECOND  FRizK{//a//- 
a-gianea)  to  Hain/'ow 
(C.  E.  Wanless,  31,  West- 
borough,  Scarborough). 

Honourable  mention  is 
given  to  the  following: — 
Persian  Fussy  (Miss  K. 
Ward,  Silverton,  Exeter) ; 
Dilute  (Osmand  Pittman, 
Worfield,  Sidcup,  Kent) ; 
Hcdon  (H.  E.  Simpson,  49, 
Brudenell  Mount,  Hyde 
Park,  Leeds) ;  Isca  (Ethel 
Larcombe,  Wilton  Place, 
St.  James's,  Exeter) :  Jason 
(John  Thirtle,  The  Elms, 
Banstead  Road,  Ewell, 
Surrey)  ;  Xox  (Tom  Day, 
Compton  \'illa,  \Veston- 
super- Mare)  ;  Nerissa 
(Catherine  M.  Mann,  8, 
Auckland  Road,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, S.E.) ;  j^Cf/Zufc  (Scott 
Calder,  The  Rosery,  Book- 
ham  Common,  Leather- 
head)  ;  Scott  (Lydia 
Skottsberg,  (Ironsakstorget 
2,  Goteborg) ;  and  Zeto  IV. 
(W.E.Tyler,  6,  High  Street, 
Bridgnorth,  Salop) :  the 
a/w'v  are  illustrated.  Aali 
(Janet  T.  Robertson)  ; 
Alastcr  ( R.  S.  ^  Angell)  ; 
A/rose  (A.  Wilson-Shaw) ; 
Arion  (^\'.  Alfare) ;  Auto- 
lycus  (Ceorge  P.  Uenham); 
Brush  (Alexander  E. 
.Machin) :  Book  of  Books 
(("has.  J.  White)  ;  Celt 
(Cieorge  Wilson) ;  Canute 
(Eveline  A.  Brauer) ;  Cur- 
leiv  (Lennox  G.  Bird) ; 
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Chat  Noir  (A.  Leete)  : 
Z^Wi/rtr (Gertrude  Lind.say); 
Devon  (M.  E.  Lloyd ;  Trollo 
(Alice  M.  Fabian);  Granite 
(John  M.  Aiken);  Holly- 
hock (V,.  H.  Smale);  Horiy 
( Frederick  C.  Uavies)  ; 
Isca  (Ethel  Larcombe)  ; 
hy  (Ivy  M.  James):  Lii.\ 
(Arthur  L.  Wallbank)  ; 
Luccnia  ((luy  Halliday)  ; 
M.  S.  T.  (May  S.  Tyrer)  : 
Malvolio  (Olive  Allen)  ; 
/V/i-/- (Cordelia  Phillimore): 
Persian  Pussy  (Katherine 
Ward);  Quill  (Frank  T. 
\\'right)  :  Rahitus  (Gabriel 
Bunney)  ;  Seda  (A.  de 
Sauty)  ;  Stilts  (May  Lines) ; 
T'other  Gu'Jnor  (Edward 
Fa))  ;  Theseus  (\\\  Lewis 
Brown) :  Topaz  (Mary  E. 
\'ernon)  ;  and  Zeto  (Will. 
E.  Tyler). 

Photooraphs  from 

Nature. 
.\\  Old  Building. 

(D  XXXII.) 

The  First  Prize  (One 
i^uinea)  is  awarded  to  If  I 
Can  (Constance  H.  Ellis, 
.Summarsburg,  Shalford, 
( 'luildford,  Surrey). 

The  Second  Prize 
{Half-a-guinea)  to  Sweet 
Pea  (Miss  P.  Rochusseu, 
\'illa  Berthet,  Ite  Maxime- 
sur-Mer  (Var)  France). 

Honourable  mention  is 
given  to  the  following  : — 
Cottef's  Cot  (Ellis  Myers) ; 
Erin  (Miss  Bartlett) ;  Eliza 
(Mrs.  Peel) ;  Josselin 
(Walter  S.  Corder) ;  Mask 
(T.  Kent)  ;  Peter  (A.  H. 
Robinson)  ;  Sahina  (W. 
1).  Haydon) ;  Wingfield 
(Xorman  Thorp) ;  York 
(Dr.  George  A.  Farrer) ; 
and  Yaffti  (Miss  C.  H. 
fiunner). 


FIRST    PRIZE    COMP.    D    XW 
FROM    A    PHOTOGRAIMI 
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'J  lie  Lay  /''ii^/nr 


HE       LAY       FIGURE       ON       A 
GREAT     NEED      IN      MODERN 

SCULPTURE. 


"Is  it  as  bad  as  that?"  asked  the  Lav 
Figure.  "  It  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  that  art  has 
fared  well  in  the  wasteful  flood-tide  of  Christmas 
'  literature.'  Take  the  two  good  books  on  Greek 
statuettes  in  terra-cotta.  No  doubt,  vou  ha\e  all 
read  them  ?  " 

"I  haven't,"  a  young  sculptor  answered  ([uirkly  : 
"  but  I  intend  to  have  a  shot  at  both." 

"Good,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "You  have  much 
to  learn  from  the  old  Greek  koroplastse — from  the 
potters  who  made  the  statuettes.  What  a  playful, 
modest,  familiar  craft  was  theirs !  Its  appeal  was 
made  to  the  household  heart,  and  it  brought  the 
aloof  genius  of  Greece  into  close  touch  with  the 
daily  home  life  of  all  classes.  Every  other  form  of 
Greek  art  turns  us  into  wondering  admirers  :  it  is 
only  this  one  that  invites  us  to  live  with  it  on  terms 
of  fireside  intimacy.  Well!  do  we  need  an  art  of 
our  own  in  this  homely  kind  ?  " 

"Certainly  we  do,"  said  the  Art  Patron.  "I 
have  often  thought  so,  and  I  should  like  to  know- 
why  young  sculptors  spend  so  much  time  and 
money  on  ambitious  work  that  rarely  finds  a 
buyer." 

"  The  reason  is  plain,"  answered  the  Art  Critic. 
"  They  are  full  of  energy,  their  minds  are  on  fire 
with  ambition,  so  they  naturally  wish  to  turn  out 
important  statues.  If  they  get  into  trouble,  if  they 
drift  into  debt,  it  is  only  because  they  are  too  im- 
pulsively sincere  in  their  aims  to  be  far-sighted." 

"  A  pretty  excuse  for  a  want  of  common  sense  '  " 
laughed  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe.  "  Of  course, 
we  all  wish  to  be  fastidious  in  our  work,  but  there 
is  no  special  virtue  in  those  of  us  who  deliberately 
seek  failure.  Is  it  your  aim  to  make  a  living  in 
any  art?  If  so,  then  you  must  needs  give  pleasure 
to  many  people  ;  and  you  may  learn  from  Shake- 
speare's life,  as  from  Moliere's,  that  a  businesslike 
habit  of  mind  is  not  necessarily  harmful  to  work  of 
imagination.  Shakespeare's  ruling  ambition  was  to 
make  a  comfortable  home,  so  he  retired  into  private 
life  as  soon  as  he  had  saved  enough  money." 

"And  this  means,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "that 
men  of  genius  may  become  popular  without  de- 
meaning themselves.  This  is  why  I  have  asked 
young  sculptors  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  making  of  beautiful  and  topical  statuettes. 
Each  little  figure  could  be  sold  in  a  given  number 
of  copies,  and  it  would  attract  a  vast  purchasing 
public  that  cannot  afibrd  to  buy  a  large  statue." 


"  Nor  is  that  all,"  said  the  Art  Patron.  "  Those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  large  statues  often  hesitate, 
for  a  big  piece  of  marble  statuary  is  a  white  blot  in 
any  scheme  of  decoration  not  especially  designed 
for  it.  Tinted  statuettes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
useful  anywhere.  Then,  as  to  their  range  of  sub- 
ject, it  is  endless." 

"  Because  it  has  no  beginning,"  cried  the  Young 
Scul[)tor.  "  What  costumes  have  we  that  would 
look  well  in  plastic  art?  " 

"  There  are  many,"  answered  the  Lady  Artist. 
"  A  housemaid  sweeping  with  her  broom  is  one 
good  subject,  especially  when  she  has  sufficient 
good  sense  to  tie  a  duster  round  her  head.  Think, 
too,  of  the  charming  dresses  to  be  seen  in  many 
places  !  M.  Dejean  has  made  good  use  of  them, 
working  in  terre  ciiite patinee  ;  and  if  you  compare 
the  best  modern  dresses  with  those  of  any  other 
period,  you  will  not  sneer." 

"In  another  direction,"  said  the  Lay  Figure, 
"  Meunier  has  set  us  a  noble  example ;  and  there 
is  also  a  bracing  source  of  inspiration  in  all  our 
manly  sports.  Besides,  is  there  nothing  statuesque 
in  khaki-clothed  soldiers?  and  do  young  sculp- 
tors find  but  little  in  our  colonies  to  attract  them? 
It  amazes  me  to  watch  them  trifling  with  ideal 
figures  when  they  might  easily  reflect  the  daily  life 
of  a  whole  Empire." 

"One  other  point  should  be  mentioned,"  said 
the  Art  Critic.  "  The  statuettes  could  be  made  in 
many  materials  :  in  silver  enriched  with  enamel,  in 
bronze  and  in  marble,  in  coloured  plaster,  in  terre 
cuite paii)n\%  and  also  in  ivory." 

"  Yes,  We  have  plenty  of  good  materials  and 
plenty  of  fine  subjects,"  said  the  Lay  Figure. 
"  Let  us  then  cry  out  for  statuettes,  taking  care  to 
be  unfriendly  to  all  influences  that  keep  young 
sculptors  enslaved  to  the  past.  For  e.xample,  the 
story  of  ^-F^neas  leaving  Troy  was  chosen  last  year 
at  the  Royal  Academy  as  the  best  subject  for 
the  Gold  Medal  Competition.  Why  ?  Has  it  any 
advantage  over  the  tales  of  splendid  devotion  that 
come  to  us  from  the  sea  or  from  the  mines  ?  " 

"Surely  not,"  the  Poet  answered.  "The  great 
in  man  becomes  classic  as  soon  as  it  issues  into 
act  ;  and  to  prove  this  in  sculpture  we  have  but  to 
deal  nobly  with  fit  subjects  taken  from  the  human 
drama  of  to-day." 

"  Still,  you've  hit  upon  nothing  new,"  said  the 
Young  Sculptor.  "There  are  statuettes  —  new 
ones,  I  mean — of  the  kind  you  want.  They  may 
be  casual  efforts,  but  they  suffice  to  show  that  the 
critics  were  not  the  first  in  the  field." 

The  Lav  Figure. 
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HE  ART  OF  J.  S.  SARGENT,  R.A. 
PART  I.  BY  A.  L.  BALDRY. 


There  has  been  long  in  existence  a 
tradition  that  it  is  only  from  nations  of 
respectable  antiquity  that  the  manifestation  of  any- 
thing like  a  definite  incli- 
nation towards  aestheticism 
is  to  be  expected.  The 
slow  maturing  of  centuries 
is  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  call  into  existence 
the  particular  condition  of 
thought  that  encourages 
artistic  effort  and  makes 
possible  the  appearance 
of  the  artist  among  the 
other  busy  workers  who 
are  labouring  to  advance 
the  national  interests. 
Indeed,  some  theorists  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
people  whose  art.  taste  is 
highly  developed,  and  the 
country     which     produces 

artists  of  notable  capacity, 

must    be    regarded     as 

having  reached  the  furthest 

limit  of  progress.    ^-I'^stheti- 

cism,     according     to     this 

argument,    is   a    signal    of 

coming  decadence,  and  the 

more    obvious    its    effects, 

and    the    more    perfect  its 

manifestation,  the  nearer  at 

hand  the  national  degenera- 
tion may  be  assumed  to  be. 
Yet  against  such  theories 

it  is  possible  to  quote  the 

example  of  America.     To 

say  that  the  newest  nation 

in  the  world  is  already  in 

sight  of  its  decadence  would 

be    a    little    too    sweeping 

an   assertion    to    be    quite 

credible,  one  that  it  would  portrait  of  covkntrv  f.^tmorl;,  i- 
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be  difficult  to  induce  many  people  to  accept. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  United  States 
there  is  growing  up  rapidly  an  art  movement  of 
a  very  vigorous  kind,  and  that  not  only  intelli- 
gent collectors  of  art  examples,  but  also  artists 
of  quite    exceptional   power  are    being    produced 
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John  S.  Sargent,  R.A. 


by  that  country  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  As  yet, 
perhaps,  America  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  national 
school  or  to  have  so  formulated  its  artistic  beliefs 
that  the  character  of  its  art,  as  a  whole,  has  be- 
come completely  and  unquestionably  individual, 
but  the  men  who  have  come  from  there  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  remarkable  readi- 
ness to  profit  by  the  traditions  of  European  jes- 
theticism,  and  by  the  originality  with  which  they 
have  applied  the  teaching  that  they  have  obtained 
in  the  Old  World. 

There     are     in     England     many     conspicuous 
instances  of  the  results  that   may    be   gained    by 
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bringing  the  American   mind  under  the  influence 
of  the   art   creed    that   in    one   or    other    of    its 
various    forms   is   generally   accepted   in    Europe. 
There     is     Mr.    Whistler,    with     his    superlative 
craftsmanship,  and  his  exquisitely  sensitive  appre- 
ciation of  refinements  of  colour  and  tone,  an  ob- 
servant   genius,    who    has   always    known    exactly 
how   to    use   the    example   of    the   great    masters 
of   the    past    to    help    the    development    of    his 
own  originahty.     There  is   Mr.  Boughton,  whose 
artistic  method  was  born  in  America,  trained  in 
France,    and    matured    in    England,    and   retains 
to-day    something    that    is    reminiscent    of    each 
of  the  countries  that  has  contributed  to  his 
equipment.     We  have  also  Mr.  Abbe)',  who 
may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to  be  the 
greatest  black  and  white  draughtsman  among 
modern  men,  as  well  as  a  decorative  colourist 
of  sincere  and  sturdy  inventiveness  ;  and  we 
are  closely  in  touch  with  that   large  group 
of  American  artists  who  have  settled  in  Paris, 
and  from  there  send  constantly  to  our  chief 
exhibitions  examples  of  pictorial  production 
that   are   invariably    conspicuous   for    manly 
directness,    and    for    a   characteristically   in- 
genious adaptation  of  the  principles  that  with 
little  modification  have  governed  for  centuries 
the  practice  of  European  schools. 

In  some  respects,  however,  the  most  typical 
illustration  of  the  alliance  between  the  keen 
intuition  and  quick  receptivity  of  the  New 
World  and  the  carefully  considered  and  long 
established  beliefs  of  the  Old  is  provided 
by  the  pictures  of  Mr.  J-  S.  Sargent.  He 
has  the  brilliancy  and  happy  audacity  of  the 
pioneer,  the  readiness  to  face  difficulties  and 
to  attack  complicated  problems  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  race  full  of  youthful  energy,  but 
he  has  acquired  also  the  sense  of  style  and 
the  respect  for  established  authorities  that 
come  from  close  and  careful  observation  of 
what  has  been  done  by  the  nations  among 
which  artistic  creeds  have  been  elaborately 
built  up  by  a  slow  process  of  gradual  con- 
struction. His  instincts  are  essentially 
American,  but  his  methods  declare  emphati- 
cally the  part  that  Europe  has  played  in  his 
training.  Among  all  his  compatriots  he 
stands  out  as  at  once  the  most  original  and 
the  most  efficiently  equipped  in  a  company 
that  numbers  many  men  of  real  distinction  ; 
and  he  holds  his  place,  not  by  some  vagary 
of  passing  fashion,  but  honestly  and  securely 
by  right  of  conquest. 
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It  is  easy  to  understand  the  interest  that  his 
work  has  excited,  from  the  first  moment  that  he 
claimed  the  attention  of  art  lovers  by  the  marked 
and  definite  individuality  of  his  practice.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  ignoring  him,  or  of  passing  him 
over  as  a  negligeable  quantity.  His  qualities  are 
far  too  brilliant,  and  far  too  assertive,  to  escape 
notice ;  and  whether  the  onlooker  likes  or  dislikes 
his  art,  the  fascination  of  it  is  irresistible.  Its 
cleverness  of  expression,  its  amazing  vividness  of 
insight  into  character,  and  its  superb  control  over 
those  points  of  craftsmanship  which  are  always 
recognised  as  providing  the  surest  tests  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  cannot  be  disregarded  by 
anyone  who  sincerely  thinks  out  aesthetic  questions. 
Nothing  that  he  has  ever  done  has  been  of  a  nature 
to  leave  no  impression  on  the  observer :  and  per- 
haps the  highest  compliment  paid  to  his  work 
has  been  the  frenzied  irritation  expressed  about 
it  by  those  worthy  and  honestly  self-convinced 
people  who  argue  in  favour  of  art  that  is  tame 
and  innocuous,  and  prefer  pictorial  efforts  that 
lisp  prettily  harmless  little  commonplaces,  rather 
than  those  which  have  something  definite  to 
say,  without  very  much  respect  for  the  tender 
feelings  of  the  weaker  brethren.  To  the  drawing 
class  in  a  girls'  school  he  would  be,  as  can 
be  well  imagined,  quite  a  terrifying  example — a 
bold,  bad  innovator,  with  all  kinds  of  wicked 
designs  against  the  purity  of  many  cherished 
ideals. 

But  to  the  artist  who  has  ideas  that  rise  a  little 
above  the  ordinary  dead  level,  and  to  the  thinker 
who  wishes  to  progress  beyond  the  narrower  limits 
that  satisfy  the  small  mind,  he  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  reckless  opponent  of  established  institutions. 
That  he  sets  himself  apart  from  the  bulk  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  that  he  prefers  to  aim  at 
results  unlike  those  that  satisfy  nearly  all  the  men 
who  follow  his  branch  of  the  profession,  is  an 
obvious  fact ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  he  has 
taken  his  independent  course  out  of  no  wilful  dis- 
regard of  the  best  authorities,  but  rather  because 
he  has  formed,  by  the  closest  possible  study  of 
those  very  authorities,  a  perfectly  sincere  conviction 
about  the  path  in  art  which  it  is  his  bounden  duty 
to  follow.  He  is  not  drifting  about  in  a  vague 
pursuit  of  eccentricity,  he  is  not  cynically  setting 
himself  against  the  rest  of  the  world  so  that  he 
may  gain  advertisement  by  the  strange  peculiarity 
of  his  manner ;  he  is  giving  himself  up,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  avowal  of  his  love  for  the  art  of  the 
past  as  he  understands  it,  and  is  content,  whether 
it  secures  acceptance  or  not,  to  profess  his  own 


creed  frankly  and  earnestly.  If  he  had  been 
ready  to  waive  certain  articles  of  this  creed  be- 
cause they  seemed  opposed  to  the  tenets  of  some 
of  his  critics,  or  if  he  had  diluted  his  faith  so  as 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  good  people  who  prefer 
to  take  their  beliefs  in  small  doses,  and  disguised 
under  a  coating  of  sugar,  he  might  perhaps  have 
been  more  popular,  but  he  would  have  been  a 
drawing-room  favourite,  and  not  a  militant  leader 
of  the  modern  art  world. 

As  things  are,  he  is  eminently  an  artist  for  artists. 
He  has  taken,  in  studio  conversation,  the  place 
that  Mr.  Whistler  held  during  the  period  of  his 
busiest  activity  in  art  politics,  and  has  become  the 
most  argued  about  of  contemporary  painters. 
Professional  opinion  divides  itself  into  two  camps 
over  his  work,  and  wages  a  war  of  words  for  and 
against  his  achievements.  To  those  who  have 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  his  artistic  personality,  he 
is  the  one  commanding  figure  of  our  times,  the 
chief  exponent  of  the  great  technical  truths  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  mightiest 
of  the  old  masters.  On  him  has  descended  the 
mantle  of  Velasquez,  and  a  double  portion  of  his 
spirit ;  and  that  he  has  proved  himself  fully  worthy 
to  receive  such  an  endowment  is  earnestly  con- 
tended by  a  whole  host  of  admirers.  But  that  he 
jars  on  the  nerves  of  other  men  who  are  not  in 
tune  with  him  is  quite  undeniable.  They  accuse 
him  of  brutality  ;  they  say  that  he  is  wanting  in  a 
sense  of  beauty,  that  he  exaggerates  the  character- 
istics of  his  subjects  and  over-accentuates  personal 
peculiarities.  He  is  a  clever  man — no  one  ever 
attempts  to  deny  that — a  great  one  perhaps  ;  but 
he  has  no  sweetness,  no  suavity  of  manner,  and 
prefers  to  caricature  the  defects  of  a  peculiar  type 
than  to  seek  out  those  latent  possibilities  of  ideali- 
sation which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  self-respecting 
painter  to  discover  at  all  costs,  or  even  to  invent  if 
they  do  not  exist.  He  is  horribly  literal,  appallingly 
uncomplimentary,  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
terribly  unresponsive — worst  heresy  of  all — to  the 
charms  of  a  pretty  girl. 

However,  there  is  one  point  on  which  both  sides 
of  the  argument  agree,  that  he  is  an  artist  who  has 
to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  he  stands — for  good 
or  ill — practically  alone  among  the  art-workers 
who  at  this  century-end  are  important  enough  to 
quarrel  over.  Whether  he  is  popular  in  the 
ordinary  sense  is  certainly  open  to  discussion,  for 
he  has  never  laid  himself  out  to  acquire  that 
capacity  for  appealing  to  the  fancies  of  the  public, 
which  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  picture  painter  who  likes  to  hear  himself  well 
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spoken  of  by  the  undiscriminating  masses.  Just  as 
his  fellows  in  the  profession  are  divided  in  opinion 
about  him,  so  the  generality  of  art  lovers  cannot 
meet  on  a  common  ground  in  any  estimate  of  his 
ability.  The  more  intelligent  people,  who  look 
below  the  superficialities  of  art  and  consider  its 
aims  seriously,  certainly  respond  to  his  influence 
and  give  him  full  credit  for  the  amazing  grasp  of 
his  craft  that  distinguishes  every  canvas  that  comes 
from  his  easel.  They  feel  his  competence,  his 
sureness,  and  his  undeviating  regard  for  the 
principles  to  which  he  has  subscribed ;  and  even 
if  they  do  not  understand  his  aims,  or  appreciate 
the  profoundness  of  his  observation,  they  acknow- 
ledge his  right  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  of  the 
modern  masters  who  are  keeping  art  alive.  It 
scarcely  matters  that  the  less  enlightened  section 
of  the  public  should  miss  the  point  of  his  work. 
With  them  he  has  nothing  to  do,  and  it  is  to  be 
accounted  to  him  for  righteousness  that   he  has 
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never  tried  to  convert  them.  That  he  should  have 
succeeded  in  pleasing  the  thinkers,  or  even  that 
he  should  have  gained  over  to  his  side  the  best 
men  in  his  own  profession,  would  probably  be  the 
most  he  ever  expected ;  for  the  rest,  whether  he  is 
respected  by  them  or  feared,  whether  they  speak 
well  of  him  or  ill,  must  always  remain  a  matter  of 
complete  indiflference. 

The  whole  history  of  his  career  has  been  marked 
by  a  steady  intention  to  form  his  own  opinion,  and 
to  follow  it  out  with  all  possible  thoroughness  and 
consistency.     His  American  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tiveness were  used  to  analyse  and  investigate  the 
facts  that  were  presented  to  him  by  his  teachers 
and  to  help  him  in  the  formation  of  an  independent 
method  that  would  guide  him  later  on  when,  no 
longer  in  leading-strings,  he  had  to  make  a  place 
for  himself  among  the  men  who  were  fighting  the 
battle  of  art.     He  worked  then,  as  he  has  since, 
with  a  firm  belief  in  the  necessity  for  understand- 
ing what  he  had  to  do.     His  study  was  by 
no  means  of  a  perfunctory  nature,  but  was 
governed  by  a  full  recognition  of  the  need 
of  keeping  mere  executive  dexterity  under 
the  control  of  his  observation  and  intelli- 
gence,  by   the    knowledge   that    the    most 
learned    and    skilful    handiwork    would    be 
unmeaning  unless  the  ideas  it   had   to  ex- 
press were  the  outcome  of  close  attention 
to  the  principles  by  which  all  that  is  best 
in  art  is  infallibly  directed.       His  was  not 
the   nature  to    be    satisfied    with   a    liberal 
equipment  of  tricks  and  devices  by  the  use 
of  which  he  could  pose  as  a  master  full  of 
resource    though    he    had    nothing  to  say ; 
and  certainly  it  was  foreign  to  his  instincts 
to  believe  that  superficial  accomplishment, 
no    matter    how    elegant    and     attractive, 
would    make   up   for   the   absence   of   the 
deeper    qualities   of    insight    and    analysis 
that   he  could  perceive  in  the  productions 
of  the    masters  who   appealed    to    him   as 
most  deserving  of  regard.     To  base  himself 
upon  them,  and  to  carry  out  the  suggestions 
which   he  gathered   from  their  works,  were 
the  chief  intentions    of   his    student   days, 
and   they    have    remained    ever   since   the 
ideas  with  which  he  is  engrossed. 

It  was  at  Florence,  in  1856,  that  Mr. 
Sargent  was  born,  and  in  that  city  his  boy- 
hood was  passed.  The  surroundings  in 
which  he  found  himself  there  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  influence  such  a  temperament 
BY  J.  s.  SARGENT,  R.A.  as  his,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his 
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artistic  character  was  very  perceptibly  shaped  by 
the  atmosphere  of  one  of  the  greatest  storehouses 
of  art  treasures  that  exists  in  the  world.  The 
exquisite  charm  of  Botticelli,  the  splendour  of 
Tintoretto,  the  imagination  and  accomplished 
craft  of  Titian,  and  the  noble  achievements  of 
many  other  masters,  were  all  to  be  studied  there 
under  advantageous  conditions  ;  and  that  he  had 
profited  by  his  experiences  became  evident  enough 
when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  came  to  Paris  to 
begin  the  systematic  training  that  was  to  fit  him 
for  the  profession  he  had  decided  to  follow.  He 
was  already,  even  at  the  moment  of  entering  the 
studio  of  M.  Carolus-Duran,  an  artist  of  brilliant 
promise,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  this  promise 
was  the  nature  of  the  progress  that  he  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  great  French  pamter.  His 
work  was  emphatically  that  of  a  man  who  knew  his 
own  mind  and  had  decided  what  course  was  best 
to  follow  in  building  up  an  artistic  method  that 
would  serve  him  well  later  on. 

Nothing  showed  his  shrewdness  and  balance  of 
judgment  better  than  the  steadiness  with  which  he 
applied  himself  to  learning  all  that  his  master  had 
to  teach  him.     He  wasted  no  time  in  those  futile 


experiments  with  which  students  are  apt  to  express 
their  impatience  of  restrictions  and  their  ambition 
to  run  before  they  have  discovered  how  to  walk 
without  stumbhng.  He  did  not  even  try  to  be 
original  or  to  assert  his  own  individuality  in  a 
premature  effort  after  independence.  On  the 
contrary,  his  reputation  at  the  time  was  that  of  a 
careful  and  industrious  worker,  obedient  to  the 
precepts  of  the  professor,  and  exact  in  his  respect 
for  the  system  that  was  followed  in  the  studio. 
Out  of  this  obedience  came  the  certainty  and 
command  of  device  that  he  wanted.  He  acquired 
thoroughly  the  science  of  brushwork  from  a  man 
who  had  the  whole  thing  at  his  fingers'  ends, 
and  he  secured  just  that  intimacy  with  the 
mechanical  side  of  painting  without  which  he 
would  have  been  hampered  ever  after  in  his 
struggle  with  those  intricacies  of  execution  that 
lie  in  wait  to  ensnare  the  student  who  has  not 
mastered  his  lesson. 

Yet  his  submission  to  authority  had  by  no  means 
the  effect  of  making  him  simply  an  imitator  and 
follower  of  M.  Carolus-Duran,  and  certainly  it  did 
not  perceptibly  delay  the  growth  of  that  personal 
quality  which  has  now  become  so  evident  in  his 
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art.  Towards  the  close  of  his  period  of  training  in 
the  studio  of  the  Boulevard  de  Mont  Parnasse  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  his  master  that  was  not  only  a 
masterly  summary  of  all  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
acquired  during  the  preceding  years,  but  was,  as 
well,  a  forecast  of  the  work  that  he  has  done  since. 
It  had  the  French  spirit  that  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  student  in  such  a  studio  and  under  such  a 
master,  but  it  had  also  a  good  deal  of  the  Sargent 
who  is  to-day  not  a  pupil  in  Paris  but  a  leader  of 
the  English  school.  The  attention  it  excited  was 
considerable,  for  in  it  experts  perceived  the  arrival 
of  an  artist  who  was  to  go  far  and  to  take  his  place 
indisputably  among  the  elect. 


From  Paris  the  young  artist's  next  move  was  to 
Madrid,  where  he  was  attracted  by  the  glamour  of 
the  canvases  by  \'elasqueE  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Prado.  This  journey  was  almost  in  the  nature  of 
a  pilgrimage,  the  visit  of  a  devotee  to  a  shrine  that 
contained  the  most  precious  relics  that  he  could 
choose  for  worship.  Wisely  he  had  waited  till  his 
aesthetic  intelligence  had  so  matured  that  he  could 
grasp  the  perfection  of  the  greatest  painter  that 
perhaps  the  world  has  ever  known.  He  went  not 
as  a  sightseer  to  wonder  at  things  he  could  not 
grasp,  and  to  sigh  over  a  secret  that  would  remain 
sealed  to  him  because  his  inexperience  would  not 
permit  him  to  find  the  key  to  the  puzzle,  but  rather 
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as  one  who  would  receive  a  revelation  for  which  he 
had  prepared  himself  by  a  long  course  of  illuminat- 
ing exercises.  He  chose  the  moment  well,  while 
the  discipline  of  the  studio  was  still  a  directing 
memory,  and  yet  while  he  was  enjoying  the  first 
flush  of  a  freedom  in  which  the  fascinations  of  the 
future  were  opening  up  before  him.  Thoughtful 
observation,  minute  and  exact  analysis,  had  been 
impressed  upon  him  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 
as  he  painted  in  Paris  with  his  master  at  his  elbow, 
and  now  it  was  for  him  to  apply  these  habits  of 
mind  to  the  dissection  of  an  art  greater  by  far  than 
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that    of  even    such   a   consummate    craftsman   as 
M.  Carolus-Duran  himself. 

That  Mr.  Sargent  should  have  come  back  from 
Spain  different  in  many  respects  from  what  he  was 
before,  was,  under  such  circumstances,  almost 
inevitable.  Yet  he  became,  even  then,  no  more  a 
mere  copyist  of  Velasquez  than  he  had  been  an 
imitator  of  the  French  master.  Something  of  the 
grace,  something  of  the  refinement,  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Prado  was  added  to  his  own  artistic  achieve- 
ment, but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  swamp  and 
obscure  his  proper  personality.  He  bartered 
away  some  of  the  Gallic  vivacity  he 
had  acquired  for  a  share  of  the  splendid 
dignity  of  the  Spanish  Don,  but  he 
kept  as  the  chief  part  in  the  alloy  the 
Anglo-Saxon  directness  and  indepen- 
dence that  came  to  him  with  his  Ameri- 
can blood.  He  chose  wisely  just  what 
he  considered  necessary  to  fill  up  and 
round  off  any  deficiencies  in  his  point 
of  view  without  allowing  anything  to 
grow  beyond  its  proper  proportions,  or 
to  up.set  the  just  balance  of  conviction 
that  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  one 
object  at  which  he  ought  to  aim.  In 
this,  as  in  other  things,  he  showed  that 
excellent  discretion  which  has  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  success  which  has 
attended  all  the  stages  of  his  career. 

Early  in  the  eighties,  when  the 
Spanish  visit  had  come  to  an  end, 
he  established  himself  in  a  studio  on 
the  Boulevard  Berthier  in  Paris,  and 
set  assiduously  to  work  to  prove  that 
the  promise  of  his  earlier  years  was 
going  to  be  amply  fulfilled.  Already 
he  was  recognised  as  a  man  of  note 
among  the  artists  living  in  the  French 
capital.  His  portrait  of  M.  Carolus- 
Duran  had  been  followed  by  some 
other  paintings  of  the  same  type, 
among  which  the  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Lady,  exhibited  in  1881,  was  most 
conspicuous,  and  by  two  or  three 
pictures,  such  as  En  route  pour  la 
Peche,  and  Stnoke  of  Ambergris;  and 
in  1882  appeared  the  amazing  tech- 
nical triumph  El  Jaleo,  that  was  the 
sensation  of  the  season  in  which  it 
was  exhibited.  Immediately  afterwards 
he  painted  the  Portraits  of  Children 
— four  young  children  grouped  in  a 
large     dimly-lighted     hall — which     is 
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perhaps  the  best  remembered  of  all  his  pictures 
of  this  period — and  the  portrait  of  Madame 
Gautreau,  over  which  Parisian  critics  were  wildly 
excited  on  account  of  its  audacity  of  treatment 
and  novelty  of  manner.  Although  he  made  Paris 
his  headquarters,  he  was,  however,  by  no  means 
always  at  work  there.  He  paid  visits  at  more  and 
more  frequent  intervals  to  London,  where,  year  by 
year,  his  reputation  was  growing  as  surely  as  it  had 
in  France  ;  and  finally,  some  half-dozen  years  after 
his  trip  into  Spain,  he  crossed  the  Channel,  not  on 
a  visit,  but  to  take  up  his  abode  permanently  in 
England.  Since  then,  there  has  been  no  break  in 
a  progress  that  has  brought  him  into  the  inner- 
most sanctuary  of  British  art,  and  his  election 
as  an  Associate  of  the  Academy  in  1 894,  and  as  a 
Royal  Academician  in  1897,  have  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

In  the  twenty  years,  or  so,  over  which  his 
practice  has  so  far  extended  he  has  proved  him- 
self capable  of  many  things,  and  has  made  ex- 
cursions into  many  fields  of  art.  Far  the  largest 
share  of  his  time,  however,  has  been  given  to 
portrait  painting,  and,  in  any  record  of  his  pro- 
duction, what  he  has  done  in  this  branch  of  work 
calls  for  the  chief  attention.  His  portraits,  indeed, 
make  up  a  long  list  punctuated  by  great  successes 
Few  of  his  canvases  could  with  justice  be  ignored, 
or  passed  over  as  commonplace  or  uninteresting, 
but  every  now  and  then  he  has  made  a  leap 
forward  in  which  with  a  single  stride  he  has 
covered  more  ground  than  other  men  can  pass 
over  with  a  decade  of  assiduous  toil;  and,  curi- 
ously, after  each  advance  there  has  been  no 
perceptible  recoil  to  prepare  for  the  next  efTort. 
If  he  marks  one  year  by  a  success,  in  the  next, 
though  he  may  possibly  not  provide  another 
sensation,  he  brings  up  all  his  canvases  to  the 
level  of  the  best  that  has  gone  before.  It  is  this 
faculty  that  gives  him  a  hold  upon  even  that 
section  of  the  public  which  does  not  understand 
him.  No  one  can  prophesy  exactly  what  he  will 
do  next,  and  he  keeps  alive  a  spirit  of  speculation 
that  is  most  fascinating  to  everyone  who  loves 
surprises. 

There  arc  not  many  ga[)s  in  the  scries  of 
portraits  which  he  has,  since  he  first  began  ex- 
hibiting in  this  country,  contributed  to  the  chief 
London  galleries.  He  has  been  fairly  prolific, 
especially  of  late  years,  and  he  has  almost  always 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibitions  in  which 
he  has  appeared:  Mrs.  II.  li'/ii/e  (1884),  Lady 
Play/air  {i9>^l),  the  admirable  group  of  T/u  Misses 
Vickers  (1886),  the  masterly  picture  oi  Mrs.  Henri,' 


G.  Marquand  { 1 88S),  were  the  most  memorable  of 
his  canvases  during  the  period  that  ended  with 
his  migration  from  Paris  to  London.  Since  then 
he  has  given  us  La  Carmencita,  at  the  Academy  in 
1S91,  and  now  hanging  in  the  Luxembourg;  and, 
also  at  the  Academy,  Lady  Agneiu  (1893),  Miss 
Chamler  (1894);  W.  Graham  Robertson,  Esq., 
Mrs.  Russell  Cooke,  and  the  two  portraits  of 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  in  1895  ;  The  Right  Hon. 
foseph  Chartiberlain,  Mrs.  Ian  Hamilton,  Sir  George 
Le'cvis,  and  Mrs.  Colin  Hunter,  all  in  1896;  Mrs. 
Carl  Meyer,  one  of  his  happiest  pieces  of  uncon- 
ventional composition,  and  The  Hon.  Laura  Lister, 
a  delightful  study  of  dainty  childhood,  in  1S97  ; 
three  of  the  strongest  renderings  that  he  has  ever 
produced  of  male  sitters,  Francis  Cranmer  Penrose, 
Esq. ,P.R. LB. A.,Sir  Thomas  Sutherland,G.C.M.G., 
M.P.,  and  Asher  Wertheimer,  Esq.,  with  several 
others,  in  1898;  and  last  year  four  equally  notable 
paintings  of  feminine  sitters,  Mrs.  Charles  Hunter, 
Miss  Octavia  Hill,  Afiss  Jane  Evans,  and  Lady 
Faudel-Phillips.  To  the  New  Gallery  he  has  sent 
from  time  to  time  pictures  of  superlative  quality, 
among  them  more  than  one  that  can  fairly  be  said 
to  mark  great  moments  in  his  practice.  There 
was  the  great  full  length  of  Mrs.  Hammersley,  for 
instance ;  and  the  more  recent,  but  somewhat 
similar,  portrait  of  Mrs.  Thiirsby ;  and  there  have 
been  besides  The  Countess  Clary  Aldringen,  Mrs. 
George  Sivinton,  Mrs.  Ernest  Franklin,  and  Mrs. 
Anstruther  Thomson,  as  well  as  the  vividly  realised 
and  intensely  characteristic  half  length  of  Colonel 
Ian  Hamilton,  which  was  at  the  gallery  last 
summer.  A  few  other  important  works,  like  the 
character  portrait.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  "Lady 
Macbeth,"  and  the  occasional  canvases  which  he 
contributed  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  New  English 
Art  Club,  while  he  was  a  member  of  that  society, 
have  found  their  way  to  other  galleries.  Altogether 
his  record  in  this  direction  is  an  ample  one,  and 
it  is  not  less  deserving  of  comment  on  account  of 
the  sustained  effort  to  reach  a  high  standard  to 
which  it  bears  witness  than  it  is  as  a  proof  of 
indefixtigable  energy  and  zealous  practice. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Thk  fountains  in  the  Gardens  of  Ver- 
sailles have  enjoyed  a  curious  celebrity  from  the 
first.  The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  engineers 
in  the  matter  of  supplying  running  water  to  a  place 
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entirely  lacking  thereof  increased  the  interest 
inspired  by  the  fountains  themselves.  How  great 
this  interest  was  may  be  gathered  from  the  memoirs 
of  the  period,  and  even  in  the  published  diplomatic 
correspondence.  To  this  one  part  of  his  great 
Versailles  scheme  Louis  XIV.  devoted  himself 
without  ceasing,  and  infinite  were  the  pains 
bestowed  upon  it.  ^\'hen  receiving  foreign 
sovereigns  and  princes  at  Versailles,  the  King 
never  forgot  to  include  in  the  programme  a  cere 
monious  visit  to  the  fountains. 

Of  all  this  great  collection  of  hydraulic  works, 
with  which  the  names  of  Colbert,  the  architect 
in  chief,  and  Francine,  the  engineer,  will  ever  be 
associated,  there  remains  to-day  but  one  portion 
intact.  Many  of  the  basins,  however,  have  pre 
served  their  full  effect,  while  their  canalization  is 
still  as  it  was  originally.  During  the  last  few  years, 
moreover,  others  which  seemed  irretrievably  ruined 
have  been  successfully  repaired.  Nowadays  the 
fountains — the  grandes  eaux — delight  the  masses 
of  Sunday  holiday-makers  just  as  they  delighted 
and  astonished  the  lieges  of  his  Majesty  more  than 
two  centuries  ago.     But  the  intelligent  visitor  pays 


chief  attention  to  the  work  of  the  master  sculptors 
who  adorned  these  famous  relics. 

Among  this  army  of  statues,  all  conceived  in  the 
pompous  fashion  of  the  grand  siicle,  one  perceives 
that  those  done  in  lead  have,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, more  life  and  movement  in  them  than  the 
marbles  by  the  self-same  artists.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  works  at  Versailles  were  all  executed 
and  erected  at  one  and  the  same  period  ;  it  is 
evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  undertaking  was 
one  of  long  duration,  statue  after  statue,  stone  after 
stone,  being  produced  and  put  into  its  allotted  place 
in  regular  sequence.  From  the  day  when  the 
young  King  for  the  first  time  restored  the  hunting- 
box  of  his  predecessor,  Louis  XIII.,  and  set  up 
these  wonderful  fountains,  his  architects,  Le  Vau 
and  Mansart,  were  kept  constantly  at  work,  one 
after  the  other.  Thrice  was  the  scheme  for  the 
ensemble  of  the  Chateau  and  its  grounds  revised 
before  it  finally  took  the  form  in  which  we  see  it 
to-day.  And  Le  Notre,  the  architect  of  the  gar- 
dens, was  called  upon  to  show  just  as  much 
ingenuity  and  energy  as  his  confreres.  When  one 
reads  in  Dangeau  that  the  King  has  been  to  inspect 
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such  and  such  a  fountain,  and  is  "  perfectly  satis- 
fied "  with  it,  one  may  be  sure  that  he  will  speedily 
cause  it  to  be  demolished,  and  order  something 
even  more  elaborate  in  its  place.  Thus  it  is  that 
many  of  the  things  known  to  us  from  contemporary 
plates  have  disappeared  entirely,  their  loss,  in  some 
cases,  giving  cause  for  regret. 

The  oldest  of  the  fountains  were  placed  close  to 
the  Chateau  itself;  they  were  decorated  in  1666, 
and  were  styled  L' Amour  and  La  Sirine.  Changes 
in  the  disposition  of  the  gardens  caused  their 
removal  shortly  afterwards.  A  work  of  greater 
importance — the  Fontaine  du  Dragon — was  de- 
stroyed in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  In  the  centre 
was  a  dragon,  from  whose  mouth  issued  a  stream 
of  water  some  28  metres  high,  while  four  dolphins 
were  represented  swimming  round  the  monster. 
Seated  on  swans  were  Cupids  discharging  their 
arrows  at  the  dragon.  The  brothers  Marsy  were 
responsible  for  the  modelling  of  this  group,  which, 
with  quite  superfluous  zeal,  was  re-constituted 
some  ten  years  ago.  The  work  produced  by  the 
admirable  modern  sculptors  entrusted  with  this 
undertaking  was  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the 


decorative  style  of  Versailles ;  and  the  new  Bassin 
du  Dragon  affords  striking  proof  of  the  impossibility 
of  reconstituting  satisfactorily  a  perished  work  of 
art.  Let  us  hope  the  taste  for  such  e.xperiments  is 
past,  and  that  for  the  future  we  may  confent  our- 
selves with  reverently  preserving  the  masterpieces 
which  Time  has  spared. 

Other  two  great  decorative  fountains  were 
ordered  with  those  of  the  Dragon.  They  were 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Gardens  at  the  axis  of 
the  view  from  the  Chateau  to  the  Grand  Canal, 
which  was  being  dug  at  the  time.  These  ornamental 
waters  were  intended  to  mark  the  two  extremities 
of  the  Allee  Royale.  They  are  still  to  be  seen,  the 
one  called  La/one,  the  other  Apollon.  The  latter, 
with  its  magnificent  leaden  group, — irreverently 
known  to-day  as  the  Char  embourbe,  or  "  cart  in 
the  mud " — remains  precisely  as  it  was  originally. 
At  first  it  was  called  the  Bassin  des  Cygnes,  being 
stocked  with  Denmark  swans,  purchased  by  Colbert. 
In  1668,  as  Mile,  de  Scudery  tells  us,  the  fountain 
contained  "an  infinity  of  tiny  jets  of  water,  which, 
combined,  made  up  a  stream  of  extraordinary 
height   and    volume."      The   commission    for    the 
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ornamental  group  was  shortly  afterwards  entrusted 
to  a  Roman  sculptor,  settled  in  France,  one  J.  B. 
Tubi,  who  in  due  course  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  among  the  numerous  decorators  at 
Versailles.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1669,  he 
received  his  first  payment  "for  the  fountain  decora- 
tion representing  the  Rising  Sun,"  and  in  the 
following  year  he  completed  the  god,  the  chariot 
and  the  horses,  which  were  transported  by  fifty 
" petits  maitres  dechargeurs  de  pierre  sur  le  port  de 
Paris"  from  the  capital  to  Sevres  by  water,  and 
thence  by  wagon  to  Versailles.  The  whales  and 
the  tritons  were  added  shortly  afterwards,  and  the 
artist  received  in  all,  15,000  livres  for  his  colossal 
w-ork.  The  ornamentation  of  the  Apollo  basin  was 
like  that  of  all  the  fountains  of  the  period,  done  in 
what,  for  convenience  sake,  was  termed  lead,  but 
was  really  a  special  material,  which  contemporary 
documents  simply  styled  metail,  or  metal.  It 
was  actually  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin.  The  old 
descriptions  often  speak  of  "  gilded  bronze,"  but 
that  was  a  mere  fa^on  de  parler.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  statues  were  frequently  being  re-coated 
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with  bronze  paint.  Tubi's  figures  were  painted 
in  this  way,  immediately  after  their  erection. 
Gilding  was  no  longer  required. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  Bassiii  de  Latone,  as 
we  see  it  to-day,  belongs  unquestionably  to  the 
Louis  Quatorze  period  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  not  quite  as  originally  designed.  The  brothers 
Marsy  had  this  commission  simultaneously  with 
Tubi's  commission  for  the  "Apollo,"  and  the  rival 
sculptors  finished  their  work  practically  at  the 
same  time  In  the  course  of  his  friendly  relations 
with  the  artists  of  the  day.  La  Fontaine  saw  the 
Marsys'  model  in  their  studio,  and  described  it 
in  exaggerated  verse  : — 

Au  bas  de  ce  degre,  Latone  et  ses  gemeaux 

De  gens  durs  et  grossiers  font  de  vils  animaux, 

Les  changent  avec  I'eau  que  sur  eux  ils  repandent.   .   .   . 

La  scene  est  un  bassin  d'une  vaste  etendue. 

When,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1670,  the 
Marsys  received  their  full  payment  of  5,000  livres, 
the  fountain  adorned  by  their  statues  was  just  as  it 
is  represented  in  the  old-fashioned  plates.  The 
"  Latona  "  group  is  situated  on  a  rock,  but  slightly 
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raised  above  tlie  level  of  the  basin,  and  surrounded 
by  reeds.  Of  recent  years  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  reproduce,  by  means  of  "industrial  gold," 
the  old  effect  produced  orininajly  by  sinii)lc 
painting. 

The  Allee  d'Eau  was  a  decoration  of  a  novel  sort, 
devised  from  the  imagination  of  Claude  Perrault, 
the  doctor-architect,  brother  of  the  writer  of  tlie 
world-famed  fairy  tales.  The  groups  were  placed 
in  position  in  the  spring  of  1670,  and  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  two  big  fountains  followed 
quickly.  The  Allir  was  bordered  by  pine  trees 
and  by  a  hundred  and  four  copper  vases  containing 
yews.  Le  Brun  designed  all  the  sculpture.  The 
groups  of  children,  placed  two  by  two  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  monotonous  to  the  eye, 
demanded  a  great  number  of  preliminary  sketches, 
and  among  the  great  artist's  papers  may  be  found 
numerous  "  ideas,"  treating  the  subject  from  various 
standpoints.  The  King  chose  the  design  which 
most  happily  suggested  the  suppleness  of  the 
jQuthful  forms  and  the  grace  of  their  several 
attitudes.  The  groups  were  divided  among  Le 
Gros,  Lerambert,  and  Le  Hongre.  To  the  last- 
named,  with  Benoit  Massou,  were  entrusted  the 
fruits  and  flowers.     All  that  remains  to  us  now  of 


this  decoration  is  the  series  of  seven  plates  of  the 
Alice  d'Eau  engraved  by  Le  I'autre  in  1672  by 
command  of  the  King. 

These  delightful  works,  wherein  the  graces  of 
(hildhood  are  shown  in  so  lively  and  supple  a 
fashion,  have  a  curiously  complicated  history,  as  the 
accounts  in  connection  with  their  payment  reveal. 
In  the  first  place,  their  number  was  soon  increased 
when  the  vast  lateral  groves  were  reformed  and  the 
Alice  d'Eau  was  extended  in  semi-circular  form. 
Le  Gros,  Massou,  and  Mazeline  were  called  on  to 
furnish  models  for  the  two  new  sets  of  four  groups, 
eight  groups  in  all.  For  these  the  first  payments 
were  made  to  the  sculptors  in  May,  1678.  All  the 
groups  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Alike  appear  to  be 
inferior  to  the  older  figures  ;  but  what  the  accounts 
clearly  reveal  is  this  :  neither  in  the  first  nor  the 
second  series  are  these  the  original  works.  The 
originals  were  done  in  a  metail — an  amalgam  of 
lead  and  tin—  painted  from  time  to  time,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  with  a  golden  bronze  ;  the 
plinths  and  the  basins  themselves  were  of  the  same 
material,  painted  bronze  colour.  Not  till  a  later 
period,  when  real  bronze  was  introduced  into 
Versailles  in  the  famous  castings  of  the  Parterre 
d'Eau,  do  the  documents  contain  aught  to  excite 
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our  curiosity.  But  what  are  these  "  moulds  and 
wax  impressions  of  the  Alice  du  Dragon  and  the 
Alice  (TEau "  made  in  1684  by  the  sculpteu?-s- 
fondeiirs  Varin  and  Langlois,  and  these  "  models 
of  grou[)s  of  children  reformed  by  Melo,  the 
sculptor,  from  clay  and  wax,  for  the  Alice  de  la 
Fyramide,"  if  not  the  preparations  for  a  casting  a 
cire  perdue  of  the  old  leaden  figures,  which  are 
evidently  to  be  replaced  ?  This  is  further  indicated, 
it  appears  to  me,  by  the  sums  paid  from  time  to 
time  to  Varin,  Meunier,  and  Langlois  on  account 
of  the  children's  groups  which  they  cast  in  bronze 
for  the  Allee  des  Cascades. 

In  the  autumn  of  1688  wc  find  the  old  groups 
along  the  Allee  being  replaced  by  bronze  reproduc- 
tions, while  the  metal  basins  are  being  removed 
and  marble  substituted,  and  the  plinths  changed  in 
the  same  way.  The  marble  employed  was  that 
fine  red  variety  from  Languedoc,  of  which 
Louis  XIV.  was  so  fond  ;  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  ornamental  flowers  and  fruits,  the 
beauty  of  the  material  sufficing  for  these  twenty-two 
final  fountains. 

The  works  of  1688  were  thus  modelled  on  those 
of  1668  and  1678,  each  successive  decade  witness- 
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ing  a  transformation  of  the  delightful  Allee  dEau. 
No  more  striking  evidence  could  one  find  of  the 
continuity  of  the  labours  bestowed  by  the  King  in 
the  adornment  of  his  domain.  It  should  be  noted, 
moreover,  in  justification  of  the  taste  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
children  placed  on  Lerambert's  Sphinxes  (which 
were  gilded  in  1670  and  expressly  "ungilded"  in 
1685),  no  gilt  was  applied  to  any  one  of  the  fine 
bronzes  now  in  existence  at  Versailles.  Gilding 
was  confined  to  the  lead,  which  alone  required  it ; 
no  attempt  w-as  ever  made  to  give  a  false  and  over- 
rich  appearance  to  bronze,  that  noblest  of  metals. 

The  big  morceaux  placed  near  the  groups  of 
Le  Gros,  Le  Hongre  and  Lerambert  were  en- 
trusted to  a  still  more  accomplished  artist — of  all 
the  Versailles  sculptors  perhaps  the  greatest — 
Francois  Girardon.  The  Pyramid  was  a  long  time 
in  process  of  erection  on  account  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  its  ornamentations,  and  Girardon  was  still 
at  work  on  it  in  1672.  The  great  tms-relUf  on  the 
"  Fontaine  des  Nymphes,"  sometimes  styled  "  Le 
Bain  de  Diane,"  was  finished  in  1670,  Charles 
Perrault  attributing  its  design  to  his  brother. 
"  M.  Girardon,"  he  remarks,   "  added  fresh  beauties 
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to  those  already  in  the  scheme.  This  bas-relief 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  hitherto  produced." 
And  even  to  this  day,  with  its  ruddy /a//«f,  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  noble  things  to  be  seen 
in  the  Gardens.  This  bas-i-elief  and  the  other 
details  of  the  basin  were  entirely  gilded.  As  for 
the  pyramid  which  crowned  the  whole,  one  is 
conscious  of  a  mingling  of  effects,  the  gold  being 
confined  to  the  figures,  while  the  ornamentations 
are  in  bronze.  The  painter-gilder,  Baill)',  received 
in  1671,  1,400  livres  "on  account  of  the  gilding 
and  bronzing  applied  to  the  fontaine  en  pyramided 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  grasp  the  exact  meaning  of 
notes  such  as  this,  but  they  are  interesting,  never- 
theless, in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Gardens  and 
their  decoration. 

Honour  is  certainly  due  to  Le  Brun  as  the 
inventor  of  the  general  motif  of  the  Pyramid 
fountain ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  Girardon 
interpreted  the  painter's  ideas  with  extreme  fulness. 
His  work,  recently  restored,  still  keeps  its  place 
above  the  Alice  d'Eau,  with  its  four  super" 
imposed  basins,  the  highest  resting  on  four  crayfish 
serving  as  supports,  the  second  borne  by  four 
dolphins,  the  third  by  four  young  Tritons,  and  the 
fourth  by  four  Tritons  of  larger  mould,  who  appear 


to  be'SWimming  in  the  "great  lake  hollowed  out  of 
the  turf 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  Gardens  were  erected 
the  "Four  Seasons."  During  the  year  1672, 
the  designs  were  produced,  and  Colbert  di.stributed 
the  work  among  the  four  chief  sculptors  of  the 
day.  Tubi  took  Spring  (Flora) ;  Regnaudin, 
Summer  (Ceres);  G.  Marsy,  Autumn  (Bacchus); 
and  Girardon,  ^Vinter  (Saturn).  Child  forms 
were  grouped  around  the  chief  figures,  and 
there  were  other  accessories  in  the  form  of 
garlands  of  flowers,  which  were  destined  soon 
to  disappear. 

To-day  there  remain  but  two  of  these  groups, 
which,  despite  their  modern  renovation,  are  still 
charming.  "  Saturn  "'  and  "  Bacchus  "  are  intact, 
and  will,  I  trust,  remain  so.  Time  has  invested 
them  with  a  delicate  patine,  in  which  one  may 
see  traces  of  the  gilding  of  other  days.  They 
stand  in  a  remote  part  of  the  park,  and  there, 
far  from  the  crowd,  their  admirers — especially 
their  poetical  admirers — may  often  be  seen  in 
reverent  admiration.  Their  quality  is  obvious, 
and  needs  no  enhancement  from  the  fugitive 
animation  of  the  waters. 
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If  one  examines  the  average  modern 
house,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  rectangular  boxes — "  reception  rooms  "  as  they 
are  generally  called.  There  is  the  dining-room, 
drawing-room,  and  so  forth,  and  when  the  house  is 
small  these  rooms  are  correspondingly  decreased 
till  the  minimum  of  size  and  maximum  of  dis- 
comfort are  reached,  and  one  contemplates  at  last 
the  common  spectacle  of  a  large  family  crowded 
into  a  small  room  which  is  already  filled  to 
overflowing  with  unnecessary  and  incongruous 
furniture. 

A  logical  expression  of  this  habit  would 
necessarily  assume,  one  would  think,  a  dominant 
note  in  the  plan  —  a  central  hall  —  or  living 
room,  which  one  would  like  to  make  as  large 
and  airy  as  funds  permit,  with  plenty  of  floor 
space.  One  would  like  to  add  a  great  ingle  fire- 
place with  seats  wide  and  low,  and,  for  the  rest, 
furnish  it  not  for  eff'ect,  but  with  only  those  few 
things  which  are  really  necessary,  each  piece  of 
furniture  being  the  expression  of  a  real  and 
substantial  need,  and  as  serviceable  and  simple  in 


its  way  as  the  bag  of  tools  of  the  workman  who 
made  it. 

As  for  decoration  and  pattern — if  we  have  no 
artist  at  our  disposal  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
all  that,  and,  instead,  be  content  to  see  posts,  beams 
and  walls  each  doing  their  appointed  task. 

There  is  no  necessity,  artistic  or  practical,  to 
obscure  these  real  and  fundamental  things  with  a 
superficial  veneer  of  plaster  and  paint,  and  to  crown 
all  with  a  wall  paper  with  an  impossible  name  and 
frieze  to  match.  If  construction  and  constructive 
features  are  good  enough  decoration  for  our 
cathedrals  and  churches,  surely  they  are  good 
enough  for  our  homes,  and  bricks,  timber,  and 
plain  white-washed  spaces  may  well  replace 
much  of  the  foolish  and  fantastic  features  which 
constitute  what  we  now  dignify  by  the  title  of 
"  decoration." 

Having  arrived  at  the  central  idea  of  a  hall  or 
living-room  as  the  keynote  of  a  home,  it  follows 
naturally  that  one  must  group  round  this  the 
various  other  rooms  which  may  be  required  by 
the  family,  and  these  may  be  regarded  as  mere 
appendages  and  dependencies  of  the  hall,  not 
pretending  to  compete  with  it  as  rooms,  but  rather 
becoming  merely  recesses,  each  specially  modified 
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for  its  particular  function  in  the  domestic  economy. 
Some  of  these  may  indeed  be  left  quite  open  to 
the  hall  without  any  more  substantial  division  than 
a  curtain,  and  so  bear  to  it  some  such  relation  as 
the  chapels  in  a  cathedral  to  the  main  building. 
Others,  from  the  nature  of  their  uses,  may  demand 
a  more  effectual  screen  from  sound  and  sight,  but 
these  will  not  be  as  large  as  if  they  formed  a  unit 
in  a  series  of  small  rooms.  And  so  we  may  welcome 
the  cosiness  of  these  little  retreats  in  contrast  to 
the  open  spaces  of  the  hall  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door. 

To  consider  these  in  detail — these  appendages 
to  the  hall — there  is,  first,  the  "  ladies'  bower," 
the  "drawing-room"  as  we  now  call  it.  This  is  a 
recess  in  the  hall  which  is  set  apart  for  tea  and 
music,  and  is  characterised  by  a  certain  daintiness 
of  treatment  which  bears  a  feminine  relation  to 
the  masculine  ruggedness  of  the  hall.  Viewed 
from  the  great  bench  of  the  hall  ingle,  it  appears  as 
some  delicate  and  dainty  Early  English  Lady 
Chapel  seen  through  the  massive  pillars  of  a 
Norman  nave.  Still  it  does  not  entirely  separate 
itself  from  the  hall  or  claim  a  definite  and 
distinct  existence  as  a  room  ;  and  so  bv  this  union 


both  hall  and  bower  are  gainers — the  hall  being 
enriched  by  that  vista  of  glimmering  whiteness, 
seen  under  its  massive  posts  and  beams,  and  the 
bower  becoming  all  the  more  delicate  and  all 
the  more  cosy  in  such  a  close  companionship  with 
the  solid  qualities  and  open  spaces  of  the  hall. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall  is  another  reces.s, 
which  is  set  apart  for  meals.  The  title  "  refectory  "' 
may  sound  a  trifle  affected,  but  it  is  given  in  default 
of  any  other  which  so  fully  expresses  its  uses. 
Here  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  table  bright  with 
silver,  glass,  and  flowers  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  seating  which  runs  round  three  sides 
of  the  table. 

Some  such  arrangement  of  a  dining-table  has 
already  been  described  in  The  Studio,  so  that 
one  need  not  here  enlarge  on  its  special  advantages. 

Curtained  off  from  the  hall,  the  table  is  prepared 
from  the  service  door,  near  the  kitchen,  without 
disturbing  the  privacy  of  any  other  part  of  the  home. 
Draw  back  to  the  oppo.site  end  of  the  hall,  and, 
looking  between  the  posts  which  support  the  gallery 
above,  try  to  realise  the  effect  of  this  low  recess 
with  its  high-backed  seats  and  simple  table — an 
effect  which  is  gained    by  what  is  fundamentally   a 
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practical  solution  of  a  practical  problem, 
and  then  transport  yourself  in  imagination  to  the 
cockney  horrors  of  some  dingy  dining-room  in 
Upper  Tooting,  full  of  all  that  expensive 
and  cumbrous  furniture  with  which  the  average 
householder  surrounds 
himself.  Such  a  contrast 
seems  to  suggest  the  futility 
of  any  attempt  to  wean  the 
mind  of  the  dweller  in  the 
suburbs  from  its  innate  love 
for  everything  which  is 
meretricious  and  ugly. 
"The  Real," says Carlyle, 

"if  you  will  stand  by  it  is 

respectable  — the    coarsest 

hobnailed  pair  of  shoes  if 

honestly    made    according 

to   the   laws   of    fact   and 

leather  are  not  ugly ;  they 

are  honest,  and  fit  for  their 

object ;    the    highest    eye 

may  look  on  them  without 

displeasure,  nay  with  a  kind 

of  satisfaction.     This  rude 

packing  case,  it  is  faithfully 

made;  square  to  the  rule, 

and  formed  with  rough  and 
32 


ready  strength  against  in- 
jury, fit  for  its  use;  not  a 
pretentious  hypocrisy  but  a 
modest,  serviceable  fact. 
Whoever  pleases  to  look 
upon  it  will  find  the  image 
of  a  humble  manfulness  in 
it,  and  will  pass  on  with 
some  infinitesimal  impulse 
to  thank  the  gods.'' 

"  A  modest,  serviceable 
fact  ' — that  is  indeed  what 
one  would  wish  a  house 
and  its  furnishing  to  be — 
and  more  than  that  ?  One 
should  be  cautious  in  trying 
for  more  than  that. 

"  More  than  this,"  says 
Ruskin,  after  describing  a 
simple  English  home, 
"  more  than  this,  few  should 
seek." 

The  very  spirit  which 
impels  a  man  to  achieve  a 
notable  excellence  in  his 
habitation  and  surround- 
ings suggests  that  this  can  be  most  readily 
gained  by  costliness  of  material  and  work- 
manship, or,  failing  that,  an  imitation  of  such 
costliness.  \\'e  dream  a  dream  of  marble  halls, 
and  we    realise   as   a    practical    result    of  such   a 
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dream  a  hall  with  a  marbled  wall-paper  — and  a 
hatstand  ! 

And  the  same  warning  note — "  more  than  this 
few  should  seek "  is  re-echoed  as  an  unspoken 
comment  on  all  the  decoration  and  furniture  of  a 
modern  house. 

In  seeking  "  more  than  this  "  we  achieve  those 
reception  rooms  where  we  receive  nothing  but  bad 
impressions  and  the  Cottage  with  the  Curly-Carriage 
drive.  Let  us  rather  set  up  as  an  ideal  such  a 
humble  standard  as  is  implied  in  the  mere  omission 
of  the  vulgar,  and  then  when  our  homes  are  purged 
of  all  vulgar  and  painful  things,  let  us  add  by  slow 
degrees  with  careful  and  exclusive  choosing,  such 
few  and  choice  ornaments  as  may  be  required.  It 
does  not   follow  that  these  need   be  expensive — at 


least  they  should  be  the 
best  of  their  kind.  Let  us 
forego  all  aspirations  after 
palatial  surroundings,  leav- 
ing such  things  to  the  few 
who  are  justified  in  seeking 
and  successful  in  achieving 
a  magnificent  environment. 
Be  ours  rather  to  realise  the 
beauties  of  the  cottage  kind, 
and  to  carefully  avoid  the 
cleverness  and  dodginess 
of  the  over  picturesque. 
Simple,  quiet  rooms  full  of 
that  repose  which  belongs 
to  woods  and  groves — con- 
struction carried  out  in 
simple,  unostentatious  ways, 
beams  where  there  is  weight 
to  be  carried,  windows 
where  we  would  have  light 
-  the  whole  breathing  of  a 
sweet  and  simple  reason- 
ableness. All  these  things 
help  to  realise  the  final 
result  which  we  would 
achieve. 

It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Practical  Person  will 
find  ill  the  house  that  is 
here  described  nothing 
more  than  an  affectation  of 
medievalism. 

If  it  were  conceded  that 
it  is  medieval  to  speak  true 
and  modern  to  speak  false, 
then  an  unfortunate  modem 
who,  by  some  freak  of 
atavism,  revived  that  ancient  custom  of  truthful 
speaking,  might  well  be  spoken  of  as  affecting 
medirevalism.  And  it  is  so  with  modern  building 
and  design— a  simple  statement,  a  straightforward 
l)iece  of  work  in  its  modern,  environment  of  shams 
and  pretensions,  must  necessarily  stand  out  glaringly 
as  eccentric  and  absurd.  Its  critics  have  been  so 
long  inured  to  falseness  of  every  description  in  their 
surroundings  that  they  have  long  ago  "  taken  them- 
selves for  true,"  and  the  plain  man  is  put  in  the 
extremely  false  position  of  a  fantastic  eccentric. 

What  are  the  methods,  one  is  led  to  inquire,  by 
which  the  Practical  Person  achieves  an  appropriate 
environment  ? 

He  proceeds  to  one  of  the  large  furniture  firms, 
and   there  he  is  free  to  choose,  in   the  llesh  as  it 
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were,  his  particular  rooms.  He 
therefore  decides  to  be  jovially 
Jacobean  in  his  dining-room, 
nothing  if  not  French  in  his  draw- 
ing-room, while  when  he  smokes 
he  will  be  Oriental,  and  modern 
only  when  he  sleeps. 

He  is  cheerfully  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  each  of  these  styles 
which  he  attempts  to  reproduce 
in  the  confines  of  his  suburban 
villa  were  the  outward  expression 
of  the  .soul  or  spirit  of  the  time 
which  produced  them,  and  that 
the  reasonableness  and  fitness  of 
each  phase  depended  on  the  true 
relation  which  existed  between 
these  outward  things  and  the  people 
who  created  and  lived  amongst 
them.  He  does  not  know  that  Louis  Quinze, 
for  instance,  was  the  true  symbol  of  a  certain 
phase  of  French  society  which  finds  no  parallel 
in  the  frequenters  of  the  suburban  drawing-room 
of  to-day. 

Resuming  the  consideration  of  the  home  illus- 
trated, and  starting  again  from  the  hall,  the  next 
features  to  be  considered  will  be  the  "  den  "  at  one 
end  and  the  children's  room  at  the  other. 
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The  former,  with  its  double  doors,  is  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  hall,  and  is  fitted  up  with  writing 
table  and  book  shelves,  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 
The  children's  room  has  a  porch  to  the  garden, 
and  is  also  almost  completely  isolated  from  the 
hall.  The  importance  of  the  consideration  of 
"routes"  has  already  been  insisted  on  in  a 
previous  article  in  The  Studio. 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  visitors 
may  be  shown  into  the 
"  bower  "  or  the  "  den  " 
without  disturbing  the 
privacy  of  the  hall  :  that 
the  route  of  the  servants  to 
the  front  door,  the  dining- 
table,  and  the  upper  floor 
is  also  free  of  the  hall — 
and  that  the  children  can 
reach  the  upper  floor, 
garden  or  refectory  with- 
out passing  through  the  hall. 
One  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  obvious  adapt- 
ability of  the  hall  to  festive 
occasions.  The  underlying 
idea  of  thecentral  focuswith 
its  grouped  dependencies 
here  exactly  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case,  and 
one  need  not  hesitate  as  to 
whether  the  drawing-room 
or  the  dining-room  carpet 
should  be  taken  up  for 
dancing,  and  one  need  not 
deplore    the    general     dis- 
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organization  of  furniture  which  such  a  function 
generally  implies. 

Nowadays,  when  the  cult  of  simplicity  has  been 
taken  up  to  such  fell  purpose,  the  bedroom  is 
often  a  most  barren  and  comfortless  apartment. 
The  sanitary  expert  has  decreed  that  the  ideal 
bedroom  is  that  which  most  resembles  a  hospital 
ward,  but  although  one  quite  realises  the  necessity 
of  the  study  of  sanitation  in  all  details  of  a  house, 
one  is  loth  to  let  it  so  usurp  the  claims  of  art  in  the 
furnishing  of  the  bedroom — and  the  most  robust 
health  would  hardly  be  sufficient  compensation  for 
these  cheerless  surroundings.  In  the  bedroom 
which  is  illustrated  here  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  realise  a  less  rigorous  scheme.  The  bed  lined 
with  pink  like  a  seashell,  its  green  coverlet  spangled 
with  flowers,  like  a  meadow,  and  with  its  blue 
curtains  and  white  valance  decorated  with  mauve 
poppies,  gives  the  key-note  to  the  colour  scheme 
of  a  room  which,  while  not  aggressively  sanitary,  one 
ventures  to  hope  might  lead  to  pleasant  dreaming. 

On  the  same  floor  there  are  three  other  bed- 
rooms and  a  dressing-room,  and  each  of  these 
would  demand  a  distinctive  treatment ;  while  in  the 
roof  are  the  servants'  rooms  and  a  boxroom. 

The  questions    of   heating    and    ventilation    are 


important  ones  and  cannot  be  entirely  solved  by 
the  introduction  of  the  open  fire-place  alone.  It 
is  proposed  to  supplement  this  in  the  house  under 
discussion  with  a  system  of  hot-air  heating.  By 
this  particular  system  the  cold  air  enters  the 
chamber  in  the  basement  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  is  there  not  only  heated  but  moistened  before 
passing  to  the  various  rooms.  It  then  rises  to  the 
ceiling  and  descends  again  into  the  room  till  it  finally 
escapes  by  the  chimney  flue.  By  this  means  a 
constant  current  of  warm,  moist  air  is  .secured,  and 
in  this  way  the  problems  of  heating  and  ventilation 
are  both  solved. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  ventilation  depends 
mainly  on  the  cubic  capacity  of  a  room,  and  that 
the  large  rooms  with  high  ceilings  are  therefore 
necessarily  more  sanitary  in  this  respect.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  facts  of  the  case  seems  to  show 
that,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  sanitary  conditions 
as  regards  ventilation  may  be  secured  in  the 
smallest  of  rooms  provided  that  the  air  is  con- 
stantly changed,  and  that  one  really  gains  very 
little  by  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  stagnation  in 
a  room.  The  system  suggested  here,  providing  as 
it  does  for  a  constant  flow  of  air,  must  necessarily 
insure  complete  ventilation. 
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In  a  general  consideration  of  the  plan  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  designed  under  distinct 
restrictions  as  to  expenditure.  It  is  in  ho  sense  a 
"  fancy  "  house,  but  represents  a  serious  a:ttempt 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  wish  to 
escape  from  the  thraldom  of  suburban  existence, 
and  for  whom  "eligible  freehold  residences"  have 
no  charms  The  average  man,  it  is  true,  does  not 
ask  as  yet  for  other  than  these,  and  he  would  no 
more  recognise  the  unconventionally  planned  house 
than  he  would  set  oiit  to  catch  his  morning  train 
without  his  regulation  garb  and  paper. 

In  an  age  which  caters  to  the  vulgar,  which 
plays  to  the  gallery  in  all  its  performances,  which 
floods  him  with  cheap  and  trashy  periodicals, 
tickles  his  ear  with  popular  music,  and  when  every 
possible  variety  of  quack  is  supported  by  i.x\  eager 
mob  of  willing  dupes,  the  poor  man  who  happens 
to  have  achieved  some  cultivation,  some  love  for 
the  beautiful  in  his  surroundings,  finds  himself 
severely  alone.  In  despair,  he  has  to  live  in  some 
villa  built  by  ignorance  for  the  ignorant,  and  he 
breaks  his  heart  in  vain  attempts  to  cloak  its  horrors. 
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And  so  one  still  has  hopes  that 
amongst  the  thousands  of  those  who 
dwell  in  the  suburbs  there  are  at 
least  a  few  who  have  suffered  much 
from  their  surroundings,  and  it  is  to 
such  one  looks  for  sympathy,  with 
ideas  much  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  average  modern  mind  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  houses  of  to-day. 

M.  H.  B.  S. 
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DUTCH     ETCHER: 
M.     BAUER.  BY 

ARTHUR    TOMSOX. 
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Mr.  B.\uer  is  a  Dutchman  Dutch 
by  birth,  training,  and  in  his  art 
to  the  very  backbone  a  Dutchman. 
He  received  his  artistic  education 
at  the  Hague ;  and  from  the  fir.st  he 
has  in  divers  ways  qualified  himself 
for  what  is  the  work  of  his  life.  He 
would  show  us  the  Orient  as  we 
who  love  our  "Arabian  Nights"  wish 
to  see  it  portrayed,  and  that  he  has 
certainly  done.  All  the  sentiment, 
the  feeling  of  expectancy  aroused 
by  those  wonderful  stories  is  con- 
veyed to  us  in    his"  pictures.     When 
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we  look  at  a  drawing  l)y  him  of  a  bazaar,  a  deep 
shadowed  archway,  a  darkened  staircase  leading 
from  some  lightened  chamber,  what  beautiful 
or  fantastic  women,  what  men  of  noble  or  ignoble 
mien,  what  Jinns  or  Jinniyas,  'Efrits  or  'Efrittas 
may  not  appear  before  us  !  And  when  he  himself 
adds  figures  to  his  little  scenes,  are  they  not 
always  of  the  right  importance?  Bauer,  indeed, 
takes  us  away  from  the  world  we  live  in  into 
a  region  different  from  any  created  by  latter-day 
artists,  from  anything  invented  recently  by  painters, 
draughtsmen,  writers,  or  other  sort  of  magician. 
He  gives  us  the  Orient  of  our  dreams.  With  his 
assistance,  we  live  again  through  fateful  stories  of 
love  and  intrigue ;  with  his  help,  we  stand  aside 
and  watch  processions  streaming  out  of  palaces 
and  mosques,  or  pacing  through  a  narrow  street 
or  along  some  open  causeway,  patterning  the  sky 
with  spears  and  banners.  His  people  are  no 
models,  wrapt  in  the  costumes  of  the  past,  but 
the  makers  themselves  of  those  beautiful  eastern 
cities,    presented     to    us    by   the    (  unning    of    the 


artist  in  all  their  pride,  in  llieir  gorgeous  array, 
and  intent  upon  the  common  concerns  of  their 
daily  life.  His  sultans  are  real  sultans,  men  without 
fear  and  of  splendid  stature,  and  of  absolute  im- 
portance among  their  followers.  I  know  of  one 
such  figure  standing  in  an  arched  doorway;  so 
regal  is  the  bearing  of  this  person  that  the  whole 
world  might  be  his  heritage.  With  what  subtle 
charm  are  indicated  his  women-folk,  his  princesses, 
ladies  of  the  harem,  his  slave  girls ;  No  costume 
is  necessary  to  assure  us  that  they  are  of  Oriental 
blood  from  head  to  foot;  their  mien  alone  pro- 
claims that  fact.  Like  his  sultans  and  warriors, 
they  take  their  places  in  his  scenes  as  persons 
who  belong  to  their  background.  But  every  sort 
of  person  figures  in  one  or  other  of  Bauer's 
pictures  ;  he  makes  his  contrasts  with  as  different 
elements  as  the  tellers  of  the  .Arabian  stories. 
Near  a  group  of  tenderly  shaped  women  will  be 
found  a  row  of  mounted  warriors,  armour-clad, 
ferocious  in  aspect,  and  of  infinite  daring.  In 
tront  of  a  procession  which  is  a  dazzling  mass  of 
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flowered  draperies,  jewelled  trappings  and  richl\- 
decorated  flags,  you  may  see  marching  the  squalid 
forms  of  mendicants  and  cripples.  Some  of  his 
pictures  contain  but  few  figures,  while  in  the  more 
important  there  are  many ;  and  each  [one  has 
mdividuality  and  something  about  it  that  stirs 
one's  imagination.  For  the  most  part  he  gives  in 
his  pictures  the  impression  of  a  thickly-populated 
place ;  of  a  place  where  people  live  lives  full  of 
mcident;  of  a  place  where  to  men  all  things  are 
possible,  where  beggary  or  sudden  prosperity,  a  first 
meeting  with  the  loveliest  of  women,  or  violent 
death,  may  fall  to  a  man's  lot  at  any  corner. 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  give  an  impression  of 
Bauer's  grip  of  his  subject ;  I  will  now  touch  upon 
the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  himself,  for 
to  that  is  due  not  a  little  of  the  subtle  charm 
of  all  he  does,  liauer  sets  down  everything,  no 
matter  on  how  small  a  scale,  so  that  his  designs 
present  a  large  appearance.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  book,  entitled  "  Za  Jeiinesse  inalterable," 
published  by  Scheltema  and  Holtema,  of 
Amsterdam,  illustrated  by  Bauer  with  little  etch- 
ings and  tiny  prints  that  are  just  as  impressive  as 
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pictures  containing  life-sized  figures.  In  order  to 
make  little  figures  appeal  as  forcibly  as  larger  ones, 
there  must  be  right  selection  of  forms ;  and  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
these  forms  are  indicated.  No  detail  in  a  figure 
must  be  insisted  on  that  would  not  strike  the 
spectator,  not  only  while  observing  the  whole  o 
the  figure,  of  which  the  detail  is  a  part,  but  while 
looking  at  the  entire  scene  in  which  that  figure  is 
placed.  The  handling,  too,  of  the  picture  must 
be  elusive  everywhere  :  there  must  be  an  avoid- 
ance of  any  stroke  or  strokes  that  hint  too  severe!)' 
at  any  particular  matter.  Such  art  belongs  only  to 
certain  temperaments.  Rembrandt's  people  always 
appear  to  be  of  natural  dimensions,  Raphael's 
never.  For  Raphael's  ends,  perhaps,  such  an  effect 
was  not  necessary  ;  for  Bauer's  it  is.  His  back- 
grounds, his  subjects  require  a  style  that  must 
impress  itself  with  a  suggestion  of  immensity  upon 
the  mind.  But  although  Bauer  avoids  anything 
like  a  photographic  insistance  of  details,  there  is  no 
lack  of  richness  in  his  designs.  It  is  marvellous 
how  much  he  can  indicate  with  his  fluent  and 
strangely    broad    technique.     Although    he   makes 
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us  feel  the    presence    of  c 
is  never  led    away    l)v   it 
tion  of  the  whole.      liauer 


lahoration,  the  eye 
fnini  a  contempla- 
s  ornamentation  no 


more  belittles  his  designs  than  do  the  stars 
interfere  in  any  way  with  tlie  \ast  appearance 
of  the  heavens. 

.\s  in  Rembrandt's  work,  a  fine  dispcsal  of 
light  and  shade  plays  no  small  part  in  giving 
poetry  to  Bauer's  pictures.  Where  would  be 
half  the  dramatic  suggestions  of  those  thronged 
streets  if  the  people  were  not  emerging  from 
some  huge  shadow,  or  were  not  somewhere  or 
other  half-concealed  by  one?  What  gives  to 
his  pictures  of  covered  bazaars  so  much  of 
their  dignity  is  that,  by  reason  of  a  multiplicity 
of  archways,  the  artist  has  been  able  to  enter- 
tain our  eyes  here  with  a  glittering  contrast 
of  light  and  shade,  there  with  the  repose  of 
a  great  breadth  wrapt  in  the  profoundest  gloom. 

Other  pictures  by  Bauer  are  arranged  entirely  in 
a  minor  key.  No  sort  of  accentuation  interferes 
with  their  perfect  serenity.  Out  of  these  silvery 
mysteries  loom  fitfully  bits  of  old-world  architec- 
ture, or  strange  figures  that  affect  the  brain  more 
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as  passing  thoughts  than  as  anything  wrought  by 
pencil,  chalk,  or  etching-needle. 

Bauer's  rendering  of  a  form,  human  or  other- 
wise, is  not  primitive  drawing  ;  hence  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  appeal  to  popular  taste — to  people 
who,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  find  in  the 
crude  drawing  of  the  savage 
their  ideal  in  art.  To 
follow  his  meaning,  a  little 
culture — a  disagreeable 
word  —  is  occasionally 
needed  Even  though  they 
may  have  the  power  of  com- 
prehending his  technique, 
I  can  understand  that  his 
view  of  things  may  be  dis- 
tasteful to  some  people. 
There  are  those  who  prefer 
to  see  set  down  a  record  of 
what  they  themselves  have 
seen  rather  than  any  state- 
ment of  an  artist's  dream. 
Such  folk  have  enough 
painters  and  to  spare,  to 
tend  to  their  requirements. 
People  who  prefer  a  fanciful 
treatment  of  external  things 
are  by  no  means  so  well 
provided  with  artists  after 
their  own  hearts — artists 
capable  of  stimulating  the 
mind  with  really  thoughtful 
compositions.  To  them 
Bauer  will  bring  an  added 
pleasure  in  life. 

FROM   AN    ETCHING   BY   M.    BAUER  ARTHUR    TOMSON. 
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LOXDOX.  -W'c  give  this  montli  three  rx 
amptes  of  church  embroidery,  ;ill  luhnir- 
ably  worked  by  Miss  Bessie  Huggett, 
two  from  designs  by  Mr.  Aymer  V'allance, 
iIk-  otlier  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  \\.  H. 
( "owlisliaw.  'I'hc  last  one  (page  49)  represents  a 
frontal  cloth  for  a  Rosary  Altar.  The  material  is 
white  satin,  and  the  leaves  are  in  various  shades 
of  green  silk  with  a  fringing  of  gold,  to  represent 
their  saw-like  edges.  The  fifteen  roses  are  made 
of  pink  velvet  slightly  embroidered  with  orange, 
with  gold,  and  with  light  shades  of  pink  floss 
silk  J  they  symbolise  the  fifteen  Mysteries  of  the 


Rosary,  and  at  the  same  time  give  strength  and 
balance  to  a  design  so  very  delicate,  that  it 
reminds  us  of  the  illuminated  scripts  so  exquisitely 
wrought  by  Mr.  Cowlishaw.  Owing  to  the  limits 
of  our  space,  we  cannot  describe  the  intricate 
workmanship  of  the  fine  banners,  so  medireval  in 
feeling,  designed  by  Mr.  Vallance.  It  is  worth 
noting,  however,  that  the  face  and  hands  of  St. 
Etheldreda  are  left  unshaded,  in  accordance  with 
the  Gothic  method. 


Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  we 
are  able  to  give  two  illustrations  of  a  grandly  con- 
ceived piece  of  unfinished  sculpture,  about  which 
artists  have  been  talking  for  some  time.  It  repre- 
sents the  nobleness  of  physical  energy.  In  general 
character  the  work  is  Greek,  but  is  there  not  some- 
thing Assyrian  in  a  few  details  of  technique :  for 
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example,  in  the  trenchant  outlining  of  tho  muscles 
in  the  rider's  legs  ?  However  this  may  be,  the  statue 
is  full  ofa  splendidvigour,and  is  therefore  at  variance 
with  the  over-refinement  of  style  that  is  common  to 
so  many  artists  of  Mr.  Watts's  generation. 

Some  lessons  of  great  importance  to  English 
artists  have  been  brought  forcibly  to  notice  by  the 
winter  exhibitions  of  Flemish  Old  Masters  at  the 
New  (Gallery  and  the  Royal  Academy.  What  art 
patron  can  feel  quite  certain  that  the  colour  in  his 
modern  pictures  will  retain  its  first  freshness,  like 
that  of  the  early  Netherlandish  masters?  The 
feverish  competition  of  our  time  has  caused  many 
painters  to  be  careless  in  their  use  and  choice  of 
mediums  and  pigments,  nor  do  they  seem  to  know 
that  such  carelessness  is  an  act  of  dishonesty,  inas- 
much as  no  allowance  is  made  for  it  when  the 
pictures  are  sold.  Picture  buyers  have  rarely  any 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  colours,  and  they 
buy  what  pleases  them,  in  the  firm  belief  that  its 
beauty  will  endure.  To  this  fact  the  Flemish  art 
guilds  were  keenly  alive,  and  recognising  the  need 
of  scrupulous  fairness  in  their  business  transactions, 
they  punished  any  member  who  did  not  make  use 
of  tried  methods  and  good  materials. 

Tile  great  value  of  national  traditions  in  art  was 
anotiier  point  of  interest  brought  to  notice  by  the 
Flemish  pictures  at  the  New  Gallery  and  the  Royal 
Academy.  Three  things  go  to  the  making  of  such 
traditions  :  first,  an  inborn  desire  to  paint ;  next, 
a  continuous  and  wise  encouragement  of  this  desire 
in  a  people  that  is  moved  by  it ;  and,  third,  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  every  people  in  its  art- 
work should  be  doggedly  true  to  the  best  qualities 
of  its  national  character,  even  although  its  best 
qualities  be  not  the  highest  in  the  domain  of  pure 
^stheticism.  These  three  essentials  to  succe.ss  in 
the  formation  of  national  art  traditions  were  found 
in  the  Netherlands  from  the  Van  Eycks'  time  to 
the  days  of  Rubens,  who  borrowed  from  tlu- 
Italians  only  those  things  which  his  Flemish  mind 
and  temperament  could  assimilate.  Rubens  and 
his  predecessors  were  not  ashamed  because  their 
race  had  not  been  endowed  with  the  highest  gifts 
of  the  imagination  ;  they  were  content  to  be  true 
to  themselves,  and  they  were  wise.  Notice,  too, 
how  in  early  times  the  discipline  of  the  guilds 
prevented  the  Netherlandish  painters  from  drifting 
into  eccentricities  of  taste.  Art  grew  and  changed 
with  the  precepts  which  the  guilds  preserved  and 
matured,  each  painter's  individuality  becoming  an 
integral  part  of  the  general  character  of  the  school 
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to  which'he  belonged.  How  different  is  this  from 
the  undisciplined  individualism,  the  morbid  yearn- 
ing to  be  original  at  any  price,  which  has  long 
reigned  in  so  many  English  studios,  producing 
forms  of  art  which  do  not  give  expression  to  the 
life  and  spirit  of  the  present  time.  Some  of  our 
painters  have  tried  to  be  mediaeval  Italians,  many 
have  wished  to  be  modern  Frenchmen,  few  have 
been  painter-children  of  our  own  age  and  country ; 
and  yet  the  morbid  chatter  about  originality  has 
never  for  a  moment  ceased.  Foreigners  may  well 
ask  why  English  artists  have  not  inherited  the 
wonderful  energy  of  their  race,  without  which 
England  could  not  have  gemmed  the  remote  seas 
with  repetitions  of  herself. 


It  is  pleasant  to  note,  however,  that  a  strong 
reaction  friendly  to  vigour  and  manliness  in  art  has 
begun  to  show  itself  here  and  there,  as  in  the 
sympathetic  criticisms  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared on  "the  manly,  swaggering  Rubens."  This 
reaction,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  not  as 
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yet  penetrated  into  official  quarters.  Thus  Sir  E.  J. 
I'oynter,  in  his  address  to  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  felt  called  upon  to  warn  his  listeners 
against  a  dexterous  display  in  brushwork,  and  it 
was  humorous  to  contrast  his  admonition  with 
the  laboured  and  feeble  brushwork  encouraged  in 
the  Academy  schools.  The  ['resident  would  have 
employed  his  time  to  better  purpose  had  he  told 
the  students  that  most  of  them  had  yet  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  painting,  and  that  a  serious  lack 
of  strength  had  given  an  effeminate  character  to 
much  of  their  drawing. 

There  were  some  promising  studies,  however, 
among  the  students'  prize-work  in  painting.  The 
ciiief  success  was  won  by  Mr.  I'Ved.  Appleyard, 
wiio  came  out  first  in  several  competitions,  winning 
tile  Turner  gold  medal,  a  prize  of  jQ^o  for  a 
lunette  of  S/rrinx  c/iasini;  auuiy  ll'in/er,  and  other 
honours  besides.  This  versatile  young  artist  gained 
one  of  the  first  prizes  offered  by  'Vwv.  Stuuio,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  follow  his  career.  He  has 
imagination,  colour,  acuteness  of  observation,  and 


a  fine  sense  of  decorative  form  and  balance  ;  his 
technique  is  sometimes  over-refined,  but  this  weak- 
ness will  soon  pass  away  under  the  influence  of 
decorative  painting.  The  subject  chosen  for  the 
historical  picture  was  Lada.s,  winner  of  the  long 
foot-race  at  Olympia,  falling  dead  as  he  goes  to 
receive  the  crown  of  victory.  It  is  a  difficult 
subject,  and  no  competitor  can  be  satisfied  with 
his  efforts  to  make  it  impressive  on  canvas.  The 
winner  of  the  gold  medal,  Mr.  F.  M.  IJennett,  is 
too  theatrical,  but  his  picture  is  direct  in  workman- 
ship, and  sudden  death  is  well  suggested  in  the 
figure  of  Ladas.  From  this  subject  we  turn  to  the 
one  which  tested  the  value  of  the  teaching  in 
architecture.  It  was  a  school  for  200  boys,  and 
some  very  good  drawings  were  carefully  studied 
by  the  judges  before  the  gold  medal  was  finally 
awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Hide,  together  with  a 
travelling  stuclentshij)  of  ^200. 


Two  months  ago,  when  s|ieaking  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists,  attention  was  drawn  here 
to  a  good  picture  by  Mr.  ('ayley  Roljinson,  called 
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A  U^inter's  Eveniiis^.  \\'e  now  give  two  illustra- 
tions of  this  work.  The  artist,  as  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  has  been  influenced  by  our  modern  Pre- 
Raphaeliles,  and  we  cannot  choose  but  hope  that 
he  will  soon  have  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own 
talents  to  be  entirely  original  in  all  his  paintings. 
But  we  can  sfiy  this  and  yet  perceive  that  A 
Winter's  Evening  has  many  fine  qualities.  The 
colour  is  gond  throughout,  there  is  a  pleasant 
austerity  in  the  composition,  and  the  glow  from 
the  fire  is  admirably  contrasted  with  the  cold 
grey  light  of  departing  day.  If  the  girls  were  not 
sadly  self-conscious,  if  they  were  really  dreaming 
in  the  radiant  dusk,  there  would  be  little  to  invite 
criticism. 


Artists  are  gregarious,  and  it  is  common  know- 
ledge that  their  work  suffers  when  they  rarely  meet 
together  for  discussion.  This  general  interchange 
of  thought  and  criticism  is  often  impossible  in 
London,  in  some  quarters  of  which  a  few  artists 
find  themselves  separated  by  almost  a  day's  journey 


from  the  art  centres  of  Chelsea,  Kensington,  and 
St.  John's  Wood.  What  are  they  to  do  ?  They 
can  form  themselves  into  a  working  brotherhood, 
and  as  a  check  upon  their  mutual  admiration  can 
invite  criticism  at  public  exhibitions  of  their  own. 
One  little  group  of  young  and  clever  artists,  having 
its  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camden  Square, 
has  already  done  this,  calling  itself  the  Guild  of  Art 
Craftsmen ;  and  we  give  illustrations  to  show  that 
its  productions  are  varied  and  meritorious.  The 
chimney-piece  (p.  50),  wrought  somewhat  too 
heavily  in  old  oak,  fumed  and  polished,  was 
brought  to  a  finish  by  nearly  all  the  members  of 
tiic  guild.  It  is  designed  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Ellwood  ; 
the  caps  of  the  pilasters  are  carved  by  Mr.  J. 
Osmond  ;  the  large  panel,  representing  five  knights 
on  their  way  to  a  joust,  is  a  fine  piece  of  silver 
repousse  work  by  Mr.  Onslow  Whiting ;  while  two 
circular  copper  panels,  representing  The  Fight 
and  The  Victor,  are  by  Mr.  Garbe.  It  will  be 
noticed  here  and  there  in  the  illustrations  that  the 
Guild  of  Art  Craftsmen  is  sometimes  so  modern  as 
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to  be  commonplace,  forgetting  heaiitv  in  its  desire 
to  be  original. 


The  banner  designed  by  Mr.  Sehvyn  Image  (p. 
51)  is  a  diving  trophy  for  girls  ;  it  will  be  competed 
for  at  the  annual  sports  of  the  London  Schools 
Swimming  Association,  and  the  winning  school  will 
hold  it  for  a  year.  It  measures  seven  feet  by  three, 
and  Mr.  Image  was  guided  in  his  choice  of  materials 
by  the  fact  that  rich  stuffs  were  unsuitable  for  his 
purpose,  as  the  banner  was  destined  to  hang  in  a 
large  whitewashed  schoolroom  always  exposed  to 
the  sooty  atmosphere  of  London.  For  this  reason 
his  design  has  been  carried  out  in  strong  English 
linens,  sewn  down  with  silks  in  strong  outline. 
The  linen  of  the  ground  is  greyish  white  :  that  of 
the  fish,  a  lightish  grey-blue,  outlined  with  deeper 
grey-blue  silk,  and  enriched  with  metallic  discs 
which  do  not  sparkle  obtrusively.  The  water  is 
bluey-green,  and  has  waved  lines  worked  in  silk  of 
the  same  colour  but  darker.  The  letters  of  the 
inscriptions,  also  of  linen,  are  red,  outlined  with 
deeper  red  silk,  while  the  rope  design  is  of  black 
and  white  thread,  like  the  fringe  and  the  cord 
round  the  banner's  edges.  The  colours  all 
harmonise,  and  the  craftsmanship  could  not  well  be 
bettered.  In  fact,  the  Ladies'  W'ork  Society,  under 
the  guidance  of  Miss  Symonds,  has  avoided  the 
chief  fault  of  modern  embroideries — the  fault, 
namely,     of    not     keeping    the     whole     treatment 


perfectly  flat,  on  one  plane  throughout.  It  is  also 
encouraging  to  find  so  much  skill  and  thought 
bestowed  on  a  prize  for  school-children;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  good  example  will  be  followed 
by  swimming  associations  in  the  provinces. 

Mr.  G.  Muller  is  a  rising  Dutch  artist  whose 
work  has  recently  been  seen  at  the  Holland  Fine 
Art  (iallery.  His  pictures  of  flowers,  drawn  some- 
times in  pastel  and  sometimes  in  body  colour,  are 
at  once  broad  in  treatment  and  delicate  in  allure. 
The  example  of  his  skill  given  on  page  52  is  char- 
acteristic and  effective. 

GL.\S(;0\\'. — Schools  of  art  are  some- 
times disparaged,  and  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  to  their  influence  is 
in  the  largest  degree  due  that  growth 
in  public  taste  which  the  last  thirty  years  have 
seen.  Their  educative  facilities  have  been  eagerly 
sought  by  countless  thousands  of  art  workers,  and 
without  the  aid  afforded  by  such  institutions  great 
workers  and  leaders  would  have  laboured  in  vain, 
for  without  a  cultured  public  trained  to  appreciate 
and  to  purchase  their  efforts  no  lasting  work  would 
have  been  possible.  The  system  supposed  to  pre- 
vail in  schools  of  art  may  have  had  its  origin  in  a 
State  decision,  and  its  machinery  even  now  be 
controlled  by  a  State  department  :  yet,  even  if  this 
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be  so,  its  influence  cannot  be  for  evil  if  Continental 
nations  desire  to  introduce  the  same  into  their 
economy,  and  look  with  envy  upon  the  results  that 
have  been  attained.  But,  happily,  the  system  is 
confined  entirely  to  financial  aid,  and  schools  of 
art  are  left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  allied 
to  local  needs,  and  are  given  every  liberty  to  meet 
civic  or  municipal  requirements.  Foremost  among 
schools  whose  aim  is  to  conform  to  the  wants  of  a 
locality  and  to  answer  to  national  and  civic  aspira- 
tions is  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art.  Glasgow 
comes  before  the  art  world  coupled  with  the  name 
of  a  school  of  painters  whose  works  have  a  reputa- 
tion both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  the  Glasgow 
School  of  .Art  is  due  the  inception  and  education 


of  a  school  of  native  decorative  artists  whose  work 
bids  fair  to  rival  the  (lime  of  the  Glasgow  School  of 
Painters. 
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As  a  centre  of  art  instruction,  the  Glasgow 
School  of  Art  occupies  among  the  Art  Schools  of  the 
present  day  a  place  which  is  in  some  ways  unique. 
Judged  by  the  results  of  the  National  Competition 
that  yearly  takes  place  among  the  Schools  of  Art  of 
the  United  Kingdom  it  stands  first,  but  there  is  also 
another  side.  It  is  not  only  a  school  but  also  a 
workshop,  where  the  students  are  brought  directly 
under  the  influence  of  efficient  craftsmen,  and  where 
the  studies  of  the  whole  school  are  directed  by  one 
who  is  himself  an  artist.  The  originality  and 
strength  of  his  personality,  and  the  freshness  and 
vigour  in  his  manner  of  regarding  artistic  questions, 
become  strongly  conducive  to  originality  in  the 
students  who  pass  through  the  school.  His 
unwillingness  to  tolerate  anything  merely  con- 
ventional or  common-place,  and  his  encouragement 
of  original  effort  are  most  important  factors  in 
forming  the  taste  and  settling  the  convictions  of 
his  pupils. 

It  might  prove  interesting  to  give  in  a  few 
words  the  personal  experience  of  one  of  the 
successful  students  of  the  school.  Here  they 
are  : — "  I  went  to  the  School  of  Art,"  writes  the 
narrator,  "  thinking  that  there,  if  anywhere,  would 
be  earnest  workers — workers 'not  there  merely  to  pass 
the  time,  but  to  \vork  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow  for 
daily  bread  for  body  and  soul.  And  this  indeed  I 
found  it.  '  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here ' 
should  have  been  written  over  the  entrance.  All 
hope  of  ever  escaping  the  toils  of  enthralment 
and  enchantment  of  the  place,  and  all  hope  of 
ever  doing  well  enough  that  which  was  set  for  me 
to  do.  Hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  I  stood  at 
my  easel  trying  hard  that  my  drawing  should  be 
perfect,  even  as  these  Greek  gods  and  goddesses 
were  perfect,  or  as  those  poor  hard-worked  sore 
limbs  and  muscles  of  living  men  and  women  were 
perfect.  As  I  worked,  however,  I  had  'flashes 
struck  from  midnights,'  and  '  fire  flames  noon- 
days kindle,'  and  also  glimpses  into  the  charmed 
circle  of  architecture,  and  the  beautiful  domestic 
arts  that  grew  from  and  enriched  it  ;  in  fact,  every 
day  I  might  have  said  with  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  : 

"The  world  is  so  full  of  .1  numlicr  of  things 
Th.-\t  I  think  wc  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings."' 

"  I  have  said  nothing  the  while  of  the  vital  force 
of  the  master  who  by  wise  encouragenunl  did  not 
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quench  the  smoking  flax,  and  by  still  wiser  dis- 
couragement did  not  allow  the  child  to  run  before 
it  could  creep.  Eventually  there  came  to  me  the 
new  birth,  a  wonderful  factor  in  the  art  life  of  every 
student,  when  everything  is  transmuted,  and  the 
transmuting  power  is  in  his  own  eyes — eyes  that 
before  were  blind  and  saw  not.  It  is  as  if  the 
heavens  open." 


J  jThis  expression  of  a  personality,  psychological 
as  it  may  appear  in  its  language,  is  a  candid 
record  of  the  effect  of  a  real  education,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  little  moment  by  what  e.xact  efforts 
this  feeling  has  made  itself  manifest.  For  if  the 
artist  be  discovered  in  the  student,  the  deductive 
process  must  vary  with  every  individuality  pre- 
senting itself. 


No  method  or  medium  by  which  art  can  express 
itself  is  neglected,  only  no  specialisation  of  powers 
is  permitted  until  the  student  has  attained  to  a 
certain    proficiency   in   general   power.      He   must 


learn  to  draw — whether  by  pencil,  by  brush,  by 
clay  is  a  matter  of  no  moment,  but  draw  he  must — 
and  throughout  these  preliminaries  the  student  is 
considered  as  a  unit  needing  a  special  regimen : 
even  as  a  plant  recjuires  a  certain  soil,  and  a 
particular  light  and  heat  to  develop  its  latent 
possibilities,  because  it  differs  in  its  growth  from 
all  other  plants.  But,  once  a  certain  power  be 
attained,  the  student  specialises  his  work,  and  as 
painter,  sculptor,  architect,  or  decorative  artist 
devotes  his  energies  to  the  aim  he  has  in  view. 
And  as  the  artist  works  all  the  better  while  making 
his  reputation  if  his  coat  be  out  at  elbows,  and  his 
diet  enough  to  keep  a  strong  heart  beating  in  a 
healthy  body,  so  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  has 
hitherto  not  suffered  from  an  over-abundance  of 
this  world's  goods.  It  is  not  a  municipal  school, 
nor  is  its  exchequer  replenished  from  the  rates. 
In  company  with  all  other  Schools  of  Art  it  receives 
State  aid,  but  unlike  most  large  schools  a  fostering 
municipality  does  not  minister  to  its  wants,  and  its 
new  building  owes  more  to  other  sources  of  help 
than  to  civic  enterprise. 
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For  many  years  the  School  occupied  premises 
yearly  rented  to  it  by  the  Corporation.  Incon- 
venient in  almost  every  detail  of  its  arrangement, 
the  work  of  the  School  was  carried  on  under  most 
disadvantageous  circumstances  in  over  -  heated. 
badly  ventilated  rooms,  ill  adapted  lor  thrir  pur- 
pose. For  some  time  the  ( 'i()\-crn()rs  had  heiii 
sensible  of  a  growint;  need  lor  improved  ani_l 
extended  accommodation,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
public  was  made  for  funds  to  erect  a  new  school. 
Principally  owing  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
the  ("liairman,  Mr.  James  Fleming,  the  (Governors 
were  successful  in  obtaining  a  sum  sufficient  to 
erect  a  building  large  enough  for  the  present 
reciuirements  of  the  School.  Comjietitive  plans 
were  invited  from  .several  Glasgow  architects,  and 
the  design  by  Messrs.  John  Honeyman  and 
Keppie  was  selected.  The 
building  consists  of  three 
flats  ;  the  main  elevation 
faces  north,  giving  an 
ample  and  steady  light  to 
all  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  the  School.  The 
])lan  is  simple  in  arrange- 
ment and  very  compact. 
The  principal  entrance  is 
jilaced  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  at  one  side 
of  the  entrance  vestibule  is 
the  secretary's  office,  and  a 
small  shop  for  the  sale  of 
materials  required  in  the 
School.  Immediately  op- 
posite the  entrance  is  the 
main  staircase,  in  front 
of  which  a  spacious  and 
well-lighted  corridor  runs 
from  end!  .jp  end  of  the 
building. 


other  fiats  by  means  of  a  lift.  The  ornament 
rooms,  still-life  class-rooms,  design  room,  library 
and  lecture  room  are  conveniently  disposed  on 
the  main  floor.  The  main  staircase  is  flanked 
on  either  side  by  the  male  and  female  students' 
cloak-rooms.  The  half  landing  of  the  stairs  gives 
access  to  an  entresol  containing  luncheon-rooms 
for  the  students  On  the  first  floor  a  good  effect 
is  obtained  by  the  treatment  of  the  space  around 
the  staircase.  This  is  utilised  as  a  large  open 
hall,  lighted  from  the  roof,  affording  all  the  re- 
quirements for  a  museum,  and  leaving  space  avail- 
able for  exhibitions  of  students'  works. 


The    headmaster's    room,    with    private   studio 
above,  is  placed  in  a  central  position  on  the  first 


In  the  basement  are 
placed  the  modelling 
rooms,  architectural  depart- 
ment, technical  workshops, 
and  a  lecture  theatre, 
together  with  caretaker's 
accommodation,  heating- 
chamber,  packing  and 
store  rooms.  All  of  these 
have  access  from  the  main 
corridor  dividing  the  build- 
ing, and  the  store-room 
communicates  with  the 
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floor.  This  floor  is  occupied  by  the  male  and 
female  life  rooms,  and  the  antique  class-rooms.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  corridor  is  placed  the  board 
room,  and  over  this  are  two  studios  for  the  use  of 
the  teachers.  About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  build- 
ing is  completed,  and  the  present  session  was 
commenced  in  the  new  premises.  The  rooms, 
which  more  than  fulfil  the  higli  expectations 
entertained  of  them,  arc  large  and  very  lofty,  and 
lighted  with  special  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
the  various  departments.  The  building  is  artificially 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity,  and  the  heating 
and  ventilation  arrangements  are  on  the  plenum 
system. 


The    building    has    been   designed   to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  school,  and  in  no  instance  has 
a    regard    for    appearance 
been   allowed    to   interfere 
with  these  special  require- 
ments.      Embellishments 
have    been    carefully    con- 
centrated,   and    gain    in 
value   from   their   juxtapo- 
sition   to    plain    surfaces 
The  great  windows  to  the 
north   are    a    conspicuous 
feature    in   the   elevations, 

and     the    projecting    roof 

gives   sufficient    light    and 

shade    to    emphasise     the 

scale.       All     details    have 

been  carefully  worked  out, 

and  the  building  possesses 

an  unique  character  due  in 

some  measure   to  require- 
ments and  situation,  but  in 

the  highest  degree  to  the 

treatment  of  the  subject  by 

the  architect.s. 


Newbery,  this  flourishing  school  may  be  confidently 
expected  to  justify  the  hopes  of  its  many  friends. 

BIRMINGHAM.— A  "one  man"  exhibi- 
tion of  real  interest  is  being  held  at 
Messrs.  Graves  and  Co.'s  Gallery  at  the 
present  time.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  landscape  drawings  in  water-colour,  together 
with  a  few  oil-paintings,  by  Mr.  Montague  Smyth, 
R.B.A.  The  drawings,  of  which  there  are  over 
seventy,  represent  scenes  in  Holland  and  East 
Anglia,  the  former  predominating.  Mr.  Smyth, 
though  originally  intended  for  a  military  career, 
felt  irresistibly  drawn  towards  art  as  a  profession, 
and  for  this  purpose  worked  for  a  time  under 
Professor  Brown  at  the  Westminster  School,  and 


It  will  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing,  that  the  new 
school  will  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  comi)lete  and  best 
e(juipped  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  no  detail  has 
been  overlooked  which 
might  contribute  in  any 
way  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  stu- 
dents. Under  the  energetic 
control  of  Mr.  Francis  H. 
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I'KOM    AN    Oil,    I'AINTINr,   BY    MONTAGUE  SMYTH 


afterwards  conunucd  his  studies  un  the  continent. 
For  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  he  has  been  a 
constant  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  and 
other  London  exhibitions,  and  seven  years  ago 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Uritish  Artists.  His  strongest  feeling  has  always 
been  towards  the  rendering  of  the  romantic  in 
landscape  art,  rather  than  the  solely  realistic  aspect 
of  the  visible  \vorld,  and  that  he  has  a  real  poetic 
insight  into  nature,  and  a  subtle  understanding  of 
her  most  elusive  and  intimate  effects,  such  as  only 
a  painter  of  imagination  can  reali.se,  is  apparent 
after  an  e.xamination  of  his  drawings. 


There  is  no  minute  .searching  after  faithful 
rendering  of  detail  in  any  of  them.  He  paints 
essentials  only,  but  without  sacrificing  true  form 
to  colour.  His  work  is  not  merely  a  series  of 
meaningless    splashe.s,   such    as   seems    to    be    the 


chief  aim  of  some  of  the  water-colourist.s.  As  a 
painter  of  wind-blown  skies  he  is  broad,  fresh, 
and  vigorous  ;  and  all  his  atmospheric  effects  are 
admirably  realised,  boldly  but  truthfully  painted. 
His  colour  is  usually  subdued  in  tone,  but  pure 
and  very  pleasant,  and  far  more  efTective  than  the 
more  garish  tints  one  sees  on  some  exhibition 
walls.  He  uses  his  blues  with  excellent  results. 
In  addition  to  this  he  manages  to  put  into  almost 
all  his  work  the  glamour  of  a  vivid  imagination, 
and  he  expresses  himself  in  paint  in  a  manner 
which  strongly  appeals  to  kindred  spirits.  \\e 
give  two  examples  of  his  art:  the  first  a  water- 
colour  drawing  caWedA  Novemlier  Day  in  the  Fens, 
in  which  a  number  of  white  ducks  are  di.sporting 
themselves  in  a  dyke,  which  is  very  fine  in  colour ; 
and  the  other  an  oil-painting,  A  Grey  Day,  a 
woman  in  an  old  boat  at  the  edge  of  a  (juiet  pool 
in  a  wood — a  sim|)le  theme,  but  set  down  with  the 
brush  of  a  poet. 
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L1\'1:R POOL.— The  tweaty-ninth  Autumn 
Exhibition,  so  recently  closed,  has  proved 
not  less  attractive  than  its  predecessors. 
A  tale  of  nearly  fifty-nine  thousand  admis- 
sions, in  addition  to  the  visits  of  twenty-si.x  hundred 
season-ticket  holders,  bespeaks  financial  success 
from  this  source,  while  the  artist  community  at 
least  will  appreciate  the  .sale  of  164  of  the  pictures, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  £^~,')oo. 


shines  o'e;  Land  and  Sea,  by  John  McDougal, 
R.C.A. ;  No.  799,  Summertime,  Wargrave-on- 
Thames,  by  John  Parker,  R.W.S. ;  and  No.  1,022, 
Ok  1  Mistress  Mine,  where  are  you  Roaming  ?  by 
E.  A.  Abbey,  R.A.  The  happy  choice  of  these 
excellent  works  meets  with  the  general  approval  of 
not  only  the  artist  fraternit)-,  but  also  of  the  general 
puiilic. 


The  jjrofits  derived  from  the  exhibitions  mainly 
go  to  the  purchase  of  pictures  for  the  Permanent 
Collection  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  ;  those  bought 
by  the  Corporation  from  this  last  exhibition  are — 
No.  40,  The  Morning  Moon,  by  J.  W.  North, 
A.R.A.  ;  No.  177,  ./  Pageant  of  Childhood,  by 
T.  C.  (lotrh;  No.  350,  The  Word,  by  Edgar 
I'luncly,    R.l.  ;     No.    777,     When    Summer   sweellx 


An  announcement  is  made  that  the  late  Mr 
Hugh  P'.  Hornby,  merchant,  of  Liverpool,  has 
bequeathed  to  this  city  his  Art  Library  and  Col- 
lection of  Pictures,  Engravings,  &c.,  together  with 
the  munificent  sum  of  ;^io,ooo  towards  building 
or  otherwise  providing  suitable  rooms  for  their 
public  exhibition. 


'  AU   CAFECO.NCEKl 
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Tlie  happy  result  of  holding  periodic  displays  of 
c  ciioice  and  valuable  works  upon  the  Decorative 
and  Industrial  Arts  in  the 
Public  Library,  for  the 
special  benefit  of  Art  Stu- 
dents and  Craftsmen,  has 
been  to  largely  increase 
the  references  to,  and  study 
of  this  admirable  collec- 
tion, reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Kingdom; 
and,  from  the  success  at- 
tending the  previous  occa- 
sions, the  Chief  Librarian, 
Mr.  Peter  Cowell,  feels 
justified  in  promising  an 
early  repetition  of  the  dis- 
play. As  the  collection 
includes  some  of  the  cost- 
liest examples  of  both  British 
and  Foreign  Applied  Art 
production,  the  Library 
officials  not  unnaturally  feel 
some  considerable  anxiety 
with  regard  to  their  careful 
handling  upon  these  public 
occasions.  For  instance, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
ladies  to  be  thoughtful 
enough  to  remove  their 
black  kid  gloves  before 
turning  over  the  pages  of 
the  very  choice  books,  and 
thus  relieve  much  of  the 
officials'  anxiety  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  various  objects. 
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himri^s,  the  curious  dt-nizens  of  his  beloved 
and  well-known  Montmartre,  appeal  to 
his  brush  just  as  they  appeal  to  his  pencil. 
When  the  public  has  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  collection  everyone  will  have 
fresh  cause  to  do  homage  to  an  artist 
of  absolute  sincerity — an  artist  of  the 
highest  rank. 


"  VIEM.LE  COUr"  by    REN]£  JANSSENS 

(See  Brussels  Sitidio-7'aU) 


Henri  Riviere  is  devoting  his  attention 
to  a  new  series  of  lithographs  in  colour, 
dealing  with  the  aspects  of  Paris  as  he 
has~already  dealt  so  successfully  with  his 
twelve  Aspects  de  la  Nature,  published 
by  Eugene  Verneau.  Fresh  from  his 
open-air  work  in  Brittany,  the  admirable 
artist  may  confidently  be  expected  to 
treat  his  picturesque  city  subjects  in  such 
a  way  as  to  delight  his  numberless 
admirers.  For  the  present  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  of  these  plates,  which 
are  being  printed  by  M.  Verneau,  'can  be 
published  ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  now 
reproduce  two  of  Riviere's  water- 
colours,  Le  tjiiai  Saint  Bernard,  Paris, 
and  Bois  a  Landmelus.  They  form  part 
of  a  numerous  series  of  delightful  sketches 
from  nature  by  this  admirable  artist,  and 
are  full  of  character  and  astonishing 
atmospheric  effects. 


P 


\I\IS. — Steinlen  is  preparing  an  exhibition 
1  if  his  works  in  oils.  Hitherto  his  numerous 
[josters  and  drawings  and  plates  have 
l)revented     him 


The  "  Societe  Internationale  de  Peinture  et  de 
Sculpture "  held  its  1 7th  annual  exhibition  at 
Georges  Petit's  srallerv.     So  far  as  the  actual  mem. 


from  devoting  himself 
thoroughly  to  what  may  be 
called  ".serious  painting,'' 
wherein,  however,  his  bold 
and  honest  vision  is  dis- 
played in  all  its  fulness. 
His  Blanchisseuses  and  his 
All  cafi-concert,  now  repro- 
duced, afford  sufficient 
proof  of  this.  The  artist's 
lechniijue  as  a  painter  is 
strong  and  lively,  and  above 
all  thoroughly  sincere.  In 
tliese  canvases  we  may  see 
that  he  remains  faithful  to 
his  favourite  subjects  ;  that 
the  poor  folk  of  the  fan- 
do 
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M.  Constantin  Meunier 
was  one  of  those  invited 
to  exhibit  by  the  Society 
this  year.  He  sent  his 
Cins  and  his  Melancolie, 
works  displaying  to  the 
full  the  great  gifts  of  the 
celebrated  Belgian  sculptor, 
with  his  lofty,  dominating 
types,  and  his  somewhat 
wild  and  cruel  conception 
of  the  Beautiful. 

{;.  M. 


B 
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bors  of  the  Society  are  concerned  the  most  notable 
things  displayed  were  several  beautiful  landscapes 
by  M.  Albert  (iosselin  and  Mr.  Douglas  Robinson  ; 
others,  also  of  great  charm,  by  MM.  Lorimer  (who 
also  sent  some  flower  pieces),  Alex- 
andre Harrisson  and  Humphreys-John- 
-ston,  with  two  characteristic  canvases 
by  Mr.  Chas.  \\ .  Bartlett,  whose  original 
talent  is  not  unknown  to  readers 
<jf  Thk  Studio,  and  a  series  of  Nor- 
wegian landscaj)es  from  the  brush  of 
M.  J.  ( Irimelund,  who  once  more  gave 
proof  of  his  great  sincerity  and  of  his 
'keen  devotion  to  his  native  soil. 


RUSSELS.— TJie 
series  of  winter 
Saloimets  at  the 
Cercle  Artistique 

FROM  A  WATER  coi.ii  I;  i;v  iiiMu   i;i\iii;i,  IjcguH  with  a  display  of  paint- 

ings by  the  young  Brussels 
artists,  H.  Huklenbrok  and 
the  late  H.  Evenepoel.  Both  received  their  art 
training  in  Paris,  in  the  studio  of  Gustave  Moreau, 
where  they  would  apjjear  to  have  learnt  nothing 
beyond  the  cultivation  of  rare  tones  and  delicacy  of 


.\s  honorary  members  of  the  Society, 
MM.  A.  Besnard  and  \\histler  were 
among  the  exhibitors.  The  first-named 
was  represented  by  two  portraits  — 
Portrait  d'enfant  and  Portrait  de  Mile. 

C — and   a    landscape,    called 

Matin,  with  the  audacity  of  touch  and 
the  something  of  incoherence  to  whicii 
M.  Besnard  has  for  some  time  past  ac- 
customed us.  Whistler  sent  five  of  ills 
"harmonies,"  masterly  things,  all  marked 
by  the  most  exquisite  fancy.  His  Bleu 
ct  Or,  La  Plage,  Or  et  Rose,  and  Le 
Balcon  have  all  the  freshness,  all  the 
magical  force  that  made  the  painter  of 
<"arlyle  world-famous  years  ago. 
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execution;  for  their  realistic  interpretation  of  nature 
in  no  way  suggests  the  highly  formulated  style  of  the 
great  French  realist,  but  rather  reminds  one  of 
the  manner  of  certain  caricaturists  or  "charac- 
teristics" greatly  in  vogue  in  Paris  at  the  moment. 
M.  Evenepoel  brought  back  from  Algeria  a 
number  of  studies— now  charming  in  point  of 
colour  (as,  for  example,  his  little  scene  on  the  quay 
of  Algiers),  now  full  of  amusing  observation,'such  as 
his  Arab  market  scenes  and  his  negro  dances.  He 
also  exhibited  several  remarkable  portraits,  and  .some 
curiously  coloured  etchings.  In  short,  Mr.  Evenepoel 
was  a  colourist  of  much  i)ower,  and  an  expressive 
draughtsman,  and  his  unexpected  death  is  an 
undoubted  loss  to  the  Belgian  school.  M.  Huklen- 
brok  sent  some  studies  of  light  effects  from 
Holland,  and  a  little  portrait  well  and  firmly  drawn. 
Altogether  the  season  at  the  Cercle  may  be  said 
to  have  opened  satisfactorily  with  this  exhibition. 


The    Belgian    Society   of  Water-Colourists    (of 


Brussels)  worthily  celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary 
by  a  very  appropriate  exhibition  at  the  Musee  de 
Bruxelles.  The  works  were  limited  in  number  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  hanging  was  consequently 
much  more  satisfactorj'  than  usual.  There  was 
great  variety  of  stjle — works  by  Eugene  Smits, 
Uyterschaut,  Marcette,  and  Stacquet  mingling 
with  tho.se  of  the  stylists  or  "  intellectuels " — 
Meunier,  X.  Mellery,  Fernand  Khnopff,  and 
Delaunois  ;  and  variety  is  charming  in  a  display  of 
this  sort.  Among  the  foreign  exhibits  must  be 
noted  the  excellent  examples  of  C.  W.  Bartlett, 
G.  La  Touche,  Skarbina,  and  Clara  Montalba — the 
Vtie  de  Venise  by  the  last  named  being  simply 
exquisite. 


An  exhibition  of  about  1,400  photographs, 
mostly  "after"  Itahan  frescoes  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  has  been  arranged  at  the 
Musee  du  Cinquantenaire  by  the  manager,  M. 
van  Overloop.      An  annotated  catalogue  gives  the 

visitor  much  interesting  information  con- 

cernins;  the  exhibits. 


The  Brussels  sculptor,  J.  Lambeaux, 
has  now  practically  completed  his  gigantic 
marble  bas-relief,  which  he  calls  Les 
Passions  Humaines  oil  le  Ca/vaire  de 
I'Humanite.  The  work  in  its  entirety 
cannot  be  criticised  yet ;  but  even  now 
one  cannot  repress  a  feeling  of  admiration 
for  the  artist's  immense  and  divers  labours 
in  this  vast  undertaking;. 


R.  Janssens,  the  Brussels  painter,  has 
opened  an  exhibition  of  his  latest  produc- 
tions in  the  quaint  studio  built  for  him  by 
the  architect  Hankar.  He  shows  us 
jiortraits  of  relatives  and  friends,  church 
interiors,  and  particularly  several  interest- 
ing "  bits  "  of  that  old  Brussels  which  is 
disappearing  little  by  little,  as  the  trans- 
formation of  the  city  proceeds..  Here 
M.  Janssens  is  at  his  best,  for  he  excels 
in  suggesting  the  special  characteristics 
of  those  antique  and  placid  buildings. 
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Collectors  of  posters  will  probably  be 
glad  to  learn  that  a  "Belgian  Society  of 
Affichophiles  "  has  been  started  with  the 
object  of  facilitating  the  exchange  of 
artistic  posters  among  amateurs.  The 
Director  of  the  Society  is  M.  L.  Defize, 
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of  Liege,  and  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  M.  H. 
Grell,  of  Antwerp.  The  official  organ  of  the 
Society  is  styled  the  "  Bulletin  mensuel  des  Echan- 
gistes  rcunis  et  de  I'affiche  artistique." 


M.  F.  Motte,  whose  large  [)icture  (portrait  of 
a  family  under  the  protection  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Catherine)  attracted  much  notice  last  year  at  the 
Ivibre  Esthetique  exhibition  and  at  the  Paris  Salon, 
has  been  appointed  Director  and  Professor  of 
Painting  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Mons.  A 
painter  of  much  talent,  M.  Motte  is  also  a  man  of 
considerable  force  of  character,  and  his  influence 
may  be  expected  to  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
those  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  his  instruction 
and  advice.  V.  K. 


DAk.MS  lAl)  r.  —  The  distinguishing 
character  of  German  culture  is  re- 
\ealed  by  its  decentralisation.  The 
defects  and  merits  of  our  national 
spirit  and  our  social  life  stand  forth, 
and  the  fact  becomes  patent  that  not  for  centuries 
past  has  Germany  possessed  one  great  common 
metropolis  which  should  determine  the  authentic 
fashion  in  matters  of  art  and  taste  ;  but  that  each  of 
the  numerous  princely  courts  has  long  constituted 
in  itself  a  more  or  less  important  centre,  where  poets 
and  scholars  may  find  a  sphere  of  activity  and  a 
ready-made  public,  and  architects  and  artists  full 
scope  for  their  activity.  Moreover,  this  state  of  alTairs 
was  in  no  material  way  changed  after  the  political 
unification  of  the  Fatherland.  As  capital  of  the 
empire  Berlin  has  obtained  a  certain  predominance 
which  will  continue  in  cxiind  ;  but  at  Uic  same  lime 
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the  well-being  of  flerniany  is  still  being  fostered  in 
the  "  residences  "  that  remain,  the  university  towr.s, 
and  the  large  provincial  centres,  where  a  busy  and 
many-sided  existence  flourishes.  And  if  this  fact  of 
decentralisation  has  been  beneficial  to  architecture, 
to  poetry,  to  the  theatre,  and  to  music,  so  has  it 
had  the  best  effect  upon  the  graphic  arts.  Munich 
remains  the  chief  school  of  German  painting,  while 
Berlin  has  developed  into  the  chief  art  market,  owing 
to  its  being  made  the  core  of  the  country's  wealth. 
Other  and  smaller  art  centres  there  are,  however, 
which  in  their  day  have  played  no  small  part  in  the 
general  movement — I)iis.seldorf,  for  instance.  Dres- 
den, in  the  wake  of  Munich,  is  striving  to  take  a 
leading  place  ;  the  art-schools  of  Carlsruhe  and 
Stuttgart  are,  in  keen  emulation,  both  striving  to 
advance  in  the  modern  spirit ;  while  in  Hamburg 
there  is  interesting  evidence  of  a  popular  art  move- 


ment going  hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of 
a  local  art  industry.  Towns  which  have  themselves 
no  important  art-schools,  but  nevertheless  form 
centres  of  districts  not  devoid  of  artistic  attractions, 
also  offer  to  the  native  artist,  whether  he  labour 
inside  or  outside  his  narrow  Fatherland,  oppor- 
tunities for  minute  observation  and  powerful  cha- 
racterisation such  as  the  modern  movement  seeks 
to  encourage  and  to  spread.  Thus  it  is  we  have  in 
Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  a  triennial  exhibition 
by  Silesian  artists,  and  in  the  same  way  we  find  in 
Darmstadt,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse, 
the  "  Free  Union  of  Darmstadt  Artists  "  arranging 
a  "  Hessian  Art  Exhibition,"  which  is  fully  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  foreign  students,  as  forming  a 
most  interesting  phase  of  German  art-life. 
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The  title  "  Hessian  Exhibition  "  implies  that  all 
the  artists  contributing 
thereto  are  natives  of  the 
Grand  Duchy;  and  it  may 
well  be  a  source  of  pride 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  State  to  see  how 
worthily  they  are  repre- 
sented, and  how  large  is  the 
number  of  excellent  artists, 
many  already  famous, 
Hesse  has  produced.  Of 
course,  the  number  of 
artists  actually  working  in 
Hesse  itself  is  but  small, 
for  some  there  are  who 
have  found  a  second  home 
in  Berlin,  while  the  large 
majority  have  taken  up 
their  abode  in  Munich. 
The  most  notable  Hessian 
settled  in  the  last-named 
city,  Ludwig  Loefftz,  the 
Director  of  the  Munich 
Academy, was  unfortunately 
not  represented  at  the 
Darmstadt  Exhibition. 
However,  another  well- 
known  artist  of  Hessian 
origin.  Professor  Eugen 
Bracht,  of  Berlin,  con- 
tributed a  large  series  of 
landscapes.  These  paint- 
ings have  been  produced 
during  the  last  fewyears  and 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  artist 
BY  ADOLF  BEYER  who  is  doing  admirable  ser- 
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vice  to  others  as  a  teacher  in  the  BerHn  Academy, 
is  capable  of  producing  fine,  earnest  work  on  his 
own  account.  His  motives  are  quite  simple,  and 
he  has  developed  them  with  much  strength  and 
feeling.  They  are  spaciously  and  clearly  composed 
in  bold  masses  of  colour,  strongly  but  happily  con- 
trasted. The  brightness  of  a  sunny  winter's  day, 
the  gloom  of  a  stormy  evening,  are  depicted  with 
equal  effect;  the  desolate  heath,  with  an  express 
train  rumbling  past  in  the  distance,  is  revealed  to 
us  as  clearly  as  the  glittering  sheen  of  the  waving 
birch-forest ;  the  glare  of  noon-day  as  truly  and 
as  convincingly  as  the  blue  mists  of  early  dawn, 
with  the  morning  star  shining  in  solitary  beauty  in 
all  the  wide  expanse  of  heaven,  and  casting  its 
beams  in  the  waters  of  the  little  stream  hard  by. 
Although  theBracht  pictures  dominated  the  exhibi- 
tion, it  must  not  be  imagined  that  they  constituted 
the  only  good  landscape  work  displayed.     Let  me. 


for  example,  name  Carl  Kueslncr,  of  Munich,  with 
his  Thamvetter,  also  W.  Ladcr's  water  colour, 
O.  I  f .  Engel's  Aleeresleiichten,  A.  \Vondra's  beauti- 
ful night  study,  and  P.  Rippert's  autumn  scer.cs. 


As  Eugen  Bracht  was  pre-eminent  in  landscape, 
so  was  Ludwig  von  Hofmann  conspicuous  in  the  de- 
partment of  figure-painting.  His  joyous  fantasies 
are  full  of  colour,  instinct  with  the  yoiithfulness 
and  the  beauty  of  the  idyllic  age.  Ph.  O.  Schaefer, 
who  exhibited  a  soulful  picture,  Maenhen,  is  another 
Hofmann,  with  certain  differences. 


A  wholesome  realism  marked  the  work  of  Carl 
Bantzer,  Professor  of  the  Dresden  Academy,  who 
chiefly  affects  scenes  of  the  work-a-day  life  of  the 
peasants  in  Hesse.     Other  notable  exhibitors,  all 
excellent    in    their    various 
ways,   were  Richard  Hoel- 
scher  (figure  studies),  Otto 
H.    Engel    (landscape  and 
geiiri),  Edmund  Harburger, 
one  of  the    most    popular 
artists   on  the  staff  of  the 
world  -  renowned   Fliegende 
Blaetter  and  a  true  humour- 
ist, and   Adolf  Beyer   (por- 
traits). 


The  plastic  section  was 
not  very  remarkable,  but 
the  large  allegorical  figure 
Der  Sieg,  by  Ludwig 
Habich,  is  decidedly  im- 
posing and  decorative,  and 
the  wood-carvings  of  the 
Munich  sculptor,  Georg 
Busch,  are  also  worthy 
of  mention.  Most  promi- 
nent among  the  etchers 
were  Peter  Halm  and  Otto 
Ubbelohde,  both  of 
Munich.  As  for  the  large 
and  interesting  applied  art 
section  it  was  not  confined 
to  local  contributors,  but 
waspractically  international. 
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features  of  the  Darmstadt  Exhibition  were  its 
thoroughly  modern  character  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  was  arranged.  Certain  it 
is  that  only  a  few  years  ago  such  an  exhibition, 
quite  free  from  mere  shop  wares,  would  have  been 
impossible,  inconceivable  even,  in  a  small  town, 
and,  indeed,  in  many  a  larger  one.  The  Darmstadt 
Exhibition  afforded  clear  proof  that  the  principles  of 
the  "  Secession  "  have  struck  root  and  are  flourish- 
ing far  and  wide.  The  material  results  of  this  most 
interesting  little  display  may  not  be  very  great;  but 
morally  the  effect  must  be  good  in  every  way,  and 
the  artists  who  contributed  thereto  may  justly  take 
pride  in  the  fact.  tl.  k. 

CANADA.— Robert  Harris,  R.C.A.,  cami 
in  childhood 
from  his  native 
WalestoCanada. 
While  yet  a  young  man  he 
sought  instruction  in  the 
Slade  School,  under  Legros, 
and  in  the  Atelier  Bonnat. 
Periodical  visits  to  the 
Continent  have  afforded 
him  opportunities  of  study 
in  Italy,  Rome,  Florence, 
and  nearly  all  the  Conti- 
nental Galleries  of  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  Vienna, 
and  Spain.  He  has  been 
an  exhibitor  in  Paris,  at 
the  British  Royal  Acadeni)' 
and  other  important  Exhibi- 
tions; he  holds  a  Medal 
from  the  International  Ex- 
hibition of  Chicago,  and 
for  several  years  he  has 
been  President  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Academy.  Mr. 
Harris,  while  acknowledg- 
ing and  availing  himself  of 
all  the  art  progress  of  the 
past,  insists  emphatically  on 
the  hard,  .serious,  personal 
experiment  by  which  hu 
considers  a  student  can 
alone  arrive  at  the  sort  of 
selection,  method,  and 
manner  of  expression 
peculiar  to  his  individuality. 
In  the  past  few  years  Mr. 
Harris's   work   has   gained  i-oKiKAir  study 


very  considerably  in  breadth  of  treatment,  sureness 
of  execution,  and  especially  in  richness  of  colour, 
and  every  year  distinct  and  meritorious  progress  is 
observable  in  his  productions. 


A  long  list  of  portraits  of  Canada's  most 
prominent  people,  an  important  Government  Com- 
mission, and  a  Mural  Decoration  for  a  church  in 
Charlottetown  are  some  of  his  achievements.  In 
the  group  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  L.  Porteous  and  Children, 
which  gained  such  well-merited  appreciation  at  the 
Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  1899,  Mr.  Harris  has, 
perhaps,  succeeded  in  painting  as  excellent  a  group 
as  has  ever  been  produced  in  the  Dominion. 

J.  G. 
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Pl\.\(;i  i;  In  December  of  last  year  was 
In  1(1  in  Prague  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
so-called  "Jednota  umelcu  vytvarnych." 
This  association,  the  latest  to  be  formed 
by  artists  of  Czech  nationality,  had  its  origin  in  the 
long-felt  need  for  an  occasional  exhibition  of  a 
collection  of  the  work  of  all  Czech  artists  whether 
resident  at  home  or  abroad.  Only  by  such  means 
can  a  just  estimate  be  formed  of  Czech  art  as  a 
whole,  and  the  shows  also  afford  the  general 
public  interested  in  the  progress  of  art  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  practical  expression  to  their  interest. 
The  aim  of  the  members  of  the  newly-founded 
association  is  first  and  foremost  to  bring  into  pro- 
minence the  marked  individuality  and  character  of 
Czech  art,  and  to  spread  far  and  wide  amongst 
every  rank  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
a  genuine  appreciation  of  good  work.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  however,  the  encouragement  of  cosmopolitan 
art  is  quite  outside  the  ]>rovince  of  the  Jednota 
Society.  In  addition  to  the  main  object  of  the 
association,  already  described,  its  members  have  very 
much  at  heart  the  preservation  of  the  old-world  char- 
acter of  their  beloved  city  of  Prague,  and  by  word 
and  deed  they  strive  with  all  their  might  to  achieve 
the  task  they  have  set  themselves  to  perform. 
Readers  of  the  Studio  are  already  familiar  with  the 
names  and  work  of  three  members  of  the  Jednota 
— Hans  Schwaiger,  Ludek  Marold,  and  Alphonse 
Mucha,  the  last  of  whom  lives  in  Paris,  who  are 
all  acknowledged  masters.  Moreover,  the  sculpture 
exhibited  on  various  occasions  in  Germany  and  in 
Austria  by  the  Prague  professors  of  that  branch  of 
art,  Myslbeck  and  J.  Mauder  have  been  spoken  of 
by  art  critics  in  laudatory  terms.  Professors  Hynais, 
Brozik,  Ale.s,  Jenewein,  Liska,  Pirner,  Fr.  Ondrusek, 
Slaby^  and  Marak  take  high  rank  amongst  painters 
of  Czech  nationality,  and  we  hope  ere  long  to  be 
able  to  give  examples  of  their  work  as  well  as  their 
names.  In  Austria,  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  at 
Moscow,  Czech  artists  gave  proof  in  the  summer  of 
1 899,  as  well  as  in  their  own  special  show,  of  more 
recent  date  of  what  it  is  in  them  to  do. 

M.  G. 

GI1I:NT.— The  thirty-seventh  exhibition 
organised  by  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  the  I'1ne 
.\rts  was  held  here  some  little  time 
ago,  and  its  success  was  in  all  respects  note- 
worthy. Thanks  to  the  discrimination  of  the 
various  committees,  many  different  forms  of  art 
could  be  studied  there  side  by  side ;  and  the 
pictures  were  most  carefully  and  successfully  hung. 


Foreign  painters,  among  whom  the  British  held 
their  own  easily,  were  very  well  represented.  Let 
me  note  at  haphazard  the  drawings  of  Pennell, 
the  engravings  of  Nicholson,  and.  the  varied  works 
of  Sauter,  Gould,  Lavery,  R.  Macaulay  Stevenson, 
George  I'irie,  J.  Da  Costa,  A.  K.  Brown,  and  Miss 
Bessie  MacNicol.  Fantin-Latour,  Menard,  Cottet, 
La  Touche,  Pointelin,  Alexander,  Simon,  Thaulow, 
Scgantini,  Mesdag,  Henri  Martin,  also  attracted 
much  attention  ;  and  among  the  Belgian,  painters 
remarkable  successes  were  won  by  Laermans, 
Claus,  Struys,  and  Frederic.  As  to  our  Belgian 
sculpture,  its  honour  was  safe  in  the  strong  hands 
of  Meunier,  Rombaux,  Lambeaux,  Samuel,  the 
younger  Van  Bisbrock,  and  Je  Lalaing. 
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For  the  rest,  the  exhibition  attracted  many 
visitors,  among  whom  I  would  mention  the  King, 
and  Monsieur  Benedite  of  the  Musee  du  Luxem- 
bourg, who  made  many  careful  notes  as  he  passed 
through  the  galleries.  Last  of  all,  it  has  been 
announced  that  the  city  of  Ghent  has  purchased 
for  the  Communal  Museum  two  of  the  works 
of  art  that  were  exhibited  at  our  Salon  here, 
a  picture  by  Struys  and  a  piece  of  sculpture  by 
the  young  artist,  Rombaux.  This  is  how  we  en- 
courage real  talent.  In  Brussels  too,  thanks  to 
the  sound  judgment  of  M.  Verlant,  Director  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  Government  has  bought  for  the 
Museum  four  drawings  by  Mertens  and  several 
good  things  by  Marcette,  Meyers,  Segantini,  Thau- 
low,  \'erhaeren,  Claus,  Cottet,  Fantin-Latour, 
Menard,  Sauter,  Paterson,  and  Lavery.        R.  V. 

REVIEWS. 
Gothic  Architecture.  By  Chari.es  H.  Moore. 
(London  and  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.) Price  i8j-.  net.-  In  this  interesting  and 
particularly  well-illustrated  volume  —  the  second 
edition  (enlarged  and  to  a  considerable  extent  re- 
written) of  a  work  first  published  some  ten  years 
ago — Mr.  C.  H.  Moore  presents  himself  to  us  with 
further  and  fuller  evidence  in  support  of  conclu- 
sions only  too  likely,  as  he  himself  says,  to  prove 
unwelcome  to  many  English  students  of  architec- 
ture. From  his  definition  of  the  term  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture there  is  Httle  need  to  differ,  nor,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  it  so  new  as  he  would  seem  to  imagine. 
There  have  been  other  writers  on  the  subject  since 
Rickman,  ^Vhewell,  ^Villis  and  Sharpe,  whose 
somewhat  antiquated  views  are  cited  by  Mr.  Moore 
as  representative,  and  the  superficial  definition  of 
Gothic  work  as  that  depending  on  the  substitution 
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of  a  pointed  for  a  semi-circular  arch  or  a  lintel,  or 
as  a  method  of  architecture  in  which  mouldings 
and  ornamentation  are  treated  in  a  certain  wa)-,  is, 
of  course,  by  now  an  exploded  one.  The  charac- 
teristic differentiation  of  Gothic  from  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  styles  is  essentially  a  structural  one. 
The  state  of  rest  and  passivity  of  the  lintel  and 
round-arch  systems  are  exchanged  for  the  activity 
of  a  method  which  called  into  play  the  vital  and 
continuous  force  of  thrust  met  by  carefully  adjusted 
counter-thrust.  By  this  structural  law,  and  by 
none  other,  can  Gothic  architecture  be  judged,  and 
while  agreeing  to  accept  it,  in  common  with  Mr. 
iSIoore,  as  a  standard  of  definition,  it  seems  to  pro- 
vide us  with  the  means  of  contesting  the  main 
thesis  he  has  embodied — at  the  cost  of  much  and 
careful  study — in  the  present  work. 

It  is  a  hard  saying,  and  one  only  to  be  accepted 
on  due  proof  shown,  that  "the  English  claim  to 
any  share  in  the  original  development  of  Gothic  or 
to  the  consideration  of  the  pointed  architecture  of 
the  Island  as  properly  Gothic  at  all,  must  be 
abandoned,"  and  the  "  e.xclusive  existence "  of 
Gothic  in  France  must  needs  be  very  cogently 
substantiated  before  we  accept  as  fact  a  theory 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  a  larger  and  more  generous 
treatment  of  the  English  evidence  would  end  by 
rebutting.  To  duly  apportion  evidence,  the  case 
for  the  defence  should  surely  receive  as  much  con- 
sideration as  that  for  the  prosecution,  and  one  story 
is  only  good  till  another  has  been  told.  The  very 
excellent  index  to  the  present  book  (for  which  all 
credit  is  due  to  Miss  Grace  Reed)  contains,  for 
instance,  fifty-one  columns.  Of  these  only  half 
a  dozen  are  devoted  to  English  Gothic  work  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  and  an  impression  is — perhaps 
unfairly  to  the  author — created  in  the  reader's 
mind  that  the  few  examples  cited  in  support  of  his 
case  were  selected  ad  hoc,  and  that  a  fuller  body 
of  English  evidence  might  quash  the  indictment. 
Mr.  Moore's  book  is,  all  the  .same,  highly  interest- 
ing and  suggestive ;  the  engravings  are  models  of 
architectural  illustration ;  and,  as  we  have  .said, 
the  difficult  work  of  indexing  has  been  admirably 
and  most  helpfully  performed. 

The  National  Gallery.  Edited  by  Sir  E.  J. 
PovxTER,  P.R.A.  (London  :  Cassell  &  Co., 
Limited). — Our  great  national  collection  of  pictures 
in  Trafalgar  Square  is  acknowledged  by  all  critics 
to  be  of  surpassing  beauty  and  value.  The 
important  illustrated  catalogue,  two  volumes  of 
which  have  now  been  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell 
&  Co.  is  of  exceptional  interest,  for,  when 
completed,  it  will  contain  an  illustration  of  every 


picture  in  the  gallery.  The  te.xt  is  alphabetically 
arranged  and  follows  that  of  the  official  catalogue, 
the  descriptions  being  taken  from  the  same  source. 
The  paintings  have  been  carefully  photographed 
and  reproduced  by  means  of  excellent  half-tone 
"process"  blocks.  Mr.  Edwin  Bale,  who  is 
responsible  for  this  section  of  the  work,  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  care  mth  which  it  has  been 
carried  out.  The  whole  work  is  beautifully 
printed.  The  volumes  are  indispensable  to  every 
art  library,  and  deserve  a  cordial  reception  by 
the  general  pubHc.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
third  and  final  volume  we  hope  to  refer  again 
to  this  work. 

The  Education  of  Mr.  Pipp.  By  C.  Dana 
Gibson.  (New  York :  R.  H.  Russell  ;  London  : 
John  Lane.)  Price  2o.f. — Of  the  varied  collections 
of  drawings  by  the  highly  gifted  American  artist, 
C.  Dana  Gibson,  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time,  this  is,  assuredly,  one  of  the  best.  No 
doubt  the  interest  with  which  we  regard  the 
illustrations  is  augmented  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  inter-related,  and  that  the  whole  collec- 
tion forms,  as  it  were,  a  species  of  novel  without 
words  ;  but,  beyond  this,  we  find  a  growing 
maturity  of  expression  in  the  drawings  themselves. 
If  only  regarded  as  examples  of  line-work,  they  are 
full  of  distinction  and  go  far  to  proclaim  the  artist 
one  of  the  most  powerful  exponents  in  black 
and  white  of  the  present  day.  The  volume  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  most  fascinating  drawing- 
room  books  of  the  season. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain.  By  Frederick  Litch- 
field. (London  and  New  York :  Truslove, 
Hanson  &  Comba,  Ltd.)  Price  15^-.  net. — As  a 
general  guide  to  collectors,  this  volume  will  be 
found  most  useful.  The  subject  is  a  wide  one, 
and  in  his  effort  to  embrace  it  in  its  entirety  the 
author  has  been  compelled  greatly  to  limit  his 
remarks  upon  each  class.  Partly  for  this  reason, 
doubtless,  his  references  to  the  Oriental  branches 
of  the  potter's  art  are  meagre  and  inadequate. 
His  remarks  upon  Japanese  ceramics  are  strangely 
limited,  and  his  allusions  to  Satsuma  and  the 
Corean  influence  most  misleading.  He  omits 
altogether  any  account  of  the  Damascus  pottery, 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  Oriental  wares.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  description  of  English  wares 
is  sufficiently  full  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
many  collectors,  and  the  numerous  illustrations 
with  which  the  book  abounds  add  greatly  to  its 
practical  value. 

Ilistoire  du  Chateau  de  Versailles.  By  I'ierrf.  de 
Xoi,n.\c.     (Paris:    Societe  d'Editions  .Xrtisliques.) 
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'I'o  be  issued  in  i6  parts.  Price  2S0  f.  We  have 
received  the  two  first  parts  of  this  important  work, 
which  promises  to  be  one  of  quite  remarkable 
value.  It  is  strange  that  no  complete  history 
actually  exists  of  the  famous  Chateau  de  Versailles, 
although, whether  regarded  historically  or  artistically, 
it  is  a  subject  of  surpassing  interest.  The  available 
documents  relating  to  it  are  both  voluminous  and 
valuable;  and  judging  from  M.de  Nolhac's  opening 
pages  it  is  evident  that  he  is  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  stores  at  his  disposal.  Old  plans,  drawings, 
and  etchings  of  the  gardens  and  chateau  are  being 
rei)roduced  in  so  excellent  a  manner  as  to  lead 
us  confidently  to  anticipate  that  the  completed 
work  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
the  year  in  the  art-publishing  world.  We  hope  to 
refer  again  to  this  undertaking  at  a  later  period. 

The  Floral  Art  of  Japan.  By  J-  Conder, 
F.R.I.B.A.  (Tokio  :  Kelly  and  Walsh.  London: 
Sampson  Low.)  This  is  a  second  edition  of  the 
Art  of  Floral  Arrangement,  published  some  years 
ago  by  the  author.  It  contains  many  additional 
illustrations,  including  some  coloured  prints  by 
Ogota  Gekko.  Mr.  Conder's  name  will  be  known 
to  readers  of  The  Studio  as  the  author  of  some 
excellent  articles  on  the  arrangement  of  flowers  in 
Japan,  which  appeared  some  time  ago  in  these  pages. 
Mr.  Conder  is  the  authority  upon  the  subject  in 
Japan,  and  his  volume,  as  a  text-book  on  this 
fascinating  art,  has  absolutely  no  rival.  'i"he 
chromo-xylographic  plates  which  appear  in  the 
volume  are  admirable  examples  of  the  modern 
development  in  Japan  of  that  delightful  form  of 
art  expression. 

A  Handbook  of  Anatomy  for  Art  Students.  By 
Arthur  Thomson,  M.A.,  M.B.  (Oxford  :  The 
Clarendon  Press.)  Price  16^. — We  welcome  this 
new  edition  of  a  truly  admirable  work.  It  contains 
fourteen  new  plates,  which  succeed  admirably 
in  throwing  further  light  on  the  relation  of 
muscular  action  to  surface  form.  All  the  illus- 
trations having  this  aim  are  most  useful,  for 
each  one  of  them  has  a  good  anatomical  kev, 
so  that  the  eye  can  pass  rapidly  from  the  nude 
figure  to  the  plate  representing  the  same  figure 
stripped  of  skin  and  flesh  to  the  muscles.  Some 
of  the  author's  sitters  were  Oxford  athletes,  others 
were  professional  models ;  all  are  useful  to  the 
student,  though  their  forms  are  rarely  without  some 
striking  defect.  The  book,  however,  has  one 
drawback— it  is  too  expensive  for  most  art  students. 
Could  not  a  chea[)er  edition  be  issued  in  monthly 
parts  ? 
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Anatomical  Diagrams  fn  the  useoj  Art  Students. 
Arranged  with  Analytical  Notes  and  drawn  out  by 
J.v.MEs  M.  DuNLOP,  A.R.C.A.  With  Introductory 
Preface  by  John  Cleland,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
(London:  George  Bell  &  Sons.) — This  is  another 
excellent  handbook.  It  will  benefit  many  besides 
art  students.  Every  figure  painter  should  have  it 
in  his  studio,  and  the  critic,  too,  will  find  it  very 
helpful  to  him.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
introduction  by  Professor  Cleland  is  a  little  master- 
piece. The  following  passage  from  it  should  be  a 
guide  to  all  students  :  "  The  greatest  masters — in- 
cluding notably  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  Raphael — have  found  that  to  give  intelligence 
to  their  efforts  at  representations,  and  enable  them 
to  understand  the  indispensable  relations  of  parts, 
it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  dissection. 
For  the  eye — though  often,  even  when  well  trained, 
at  fault,  especially  when  invention  is  brought  into 
play — is  yet  subtle  to  detect  instinctively  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  error." 

The  New  Education  Manual  Training:  Wood- 
work. By  Richard  Wake.  With  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  illustrations.  (London:  Chapman 
and  Hall.)  Price  105. — This  admirably  prepared 
work  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  system  of  training  is  incul- 
cated with  infinite  care  and  knowledge  ;  it  takes 
us  step  by  step,  lesson  by  lesson,  through  an 
elaborate  course  of  study  which  is  methodical  in  all 
its  parts  ;  and  the  author  is  one  of  those  born 
teachers  who  make  us  feel  that  it  is  their  joy  to  do 
all  the  rough  work  for  us.  We  learn  from  them 
because  we  cannot  help  it — because  everything  is 
made  so  simple  and  clear,  and  so  attractive. 

Light,  Shade  and  Shadoiv.  By  John  Skeaping. 
( London :  George  Newnes,  Limited.)  Price  y.  6d. — 
The  author  explains  in  his  preface  that  the  aim  of 
his  book  is  "  to  give  students  an  immediate  ac- 
quiantance  with  the  principles  of  light,  shade,  and 
shadow,  by  explanation,  analysis,  and  illustration." 
He  has  done  his  work  carefully,  his  illustrations  are 
well  reproduced,  and  his  subject  is  one  in  which 
beginners  should  take  serious  interest.  It  is  a 
pity  that  some  of  the  examples  of  shading,  such  as 
the  finished  study  of  the  egg-plant  (]i.  188),  are 
lacking  in  strength  and  character. 

The  To'wer  of  Dago.  By  Maukus  Jokai 
(Sands  &  Co.) — There  is  some  idea  and  some 
style  about  The  Toiver  of  Dago,  slight  as  it  is. 
It  does  not  escape  being  melodramatic,  though  the 
author  aims  a  trifle  higher.     The  plot  is  old  enough 
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in  idea,  and  in  working  out.  A  certain  Russian 
captain,  one  Feodor  Von  Vngern,  has  been  de- 
prived of  wife  and  liberty  by  a  bad  brother  named 
Zeno.  Regaining  his  liberty,  he  conceives  the  idea 
of  becoming  the  chief  of  a  band  of  wreckers. 
However,  that  is  merely  the  machinery  of  the 
story,  which  has  a  certain  psychological  interest, 
and  although  it  lacks  depth,  rises  sufficiently  above 
the  commonplace  to  merit  passing  attention. 

The  Parsons  Handbook.  By  the  Rev.  Percy 
Dear.mer.  ((Jrant  Richards.)  2>s.  dd. — Religion 
and  art,  as  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  amongst  many 
others  would  be  prompt  to  remind  us,  have  had  a 
close  historical  connection,  and,  to  a  less  e.xtent, 
have  it  to-day.  The  Parsons  Handbook  is  the 
latest  attempt  to  show  how  the  historic,  and 
therefore  aesthetic,  side  of  religion  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  shall  be  maintained.  Mr.  Dearmer 
has  done  his  work  well,  although  he  has  been 
forced  to  include  a  number  of  items  which 
the  ordinary  person  may  be  excused  for  thinking 
undeserving  of  special  mention.  Any  parson  who 
will  use  this  book  may,  for  aught  we  know,  do 
illegal  things  ;  he  will  not  do  ugly  ones.  But  why, 
in  the  name  of  sound  thinking,  does  Mr.  Dearmer 
declare  that  if  the  parson  "preaches  in  his  chasuble 
from  the  altar  step  he  will  probably  offend  the  con- 
gregation and  preach  badly  "  ? 

Soldiers  of  the  Queen.  By  HoR.\CE  \\v.\dh.\m. 
(London:  Sands  &  Co.)~Mr.  ^\■yndham  wTites 
from  knowledge  gained  at  first  hand,  and  succeeds 
in  throwing  interesting  and  amusing  light  upon  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  British  soldier  at  work  and 
at  play.  His  pages  teem  with  entertaining  reflec- 
tions and  anecdotes,  which  will  be  read  with  par- 
ticular interest  at  the  present  juncture. 

Sour  Grapes.  By  J.  F.  Cornish.  (London: 
Chatto  &  Windus.)  Price  bs. — "The  fathers  have 
eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge  "  is  the  motto  of  Mr.  Cornish's  absorbing 
story,  the  remarkable  plot  of  which  is  unfolded  in 
a  style  at  once  vigorous  and  polished.  The  book, 
clothed  in  a  cover  of  admirable  and  appropriate 
design,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  can 
appreciate  a  good  story  well  told. 

The  Year's  Art,  1900.  Compiled  by  A.  C.  R. 
CARTER.  (London  :  H.  \'irtue  iV  Co.)  Price 
},s.  6d. — The  twenty-first  annual  issue  of  this 
always  welcome  and  carefully  edited  publication 
contains  no  important  new  features,  but  well 
maintains  its  position  as  an  indispensable  vade- 
mecum  for  artists  and  art  workers. 


page  53  of  the  Winter  Number  of  The  Studio 
(1899-1900),  was  designed  by  Mr.  George  Wharton 
Edwards  of  New  York,  and  not  by  Mrs.  John  Lane 
as  stated. 


Mr.  Frederick  H.  Evans,  of  Bedford  Park, 
London,  is  issuing  a  series  of  Cathedral  Pictures, 
reproduced  in  photogravure,  each  copy  of  which 
is  artistically  mounted  ready  for  framing.  The 
first  series  consists  of  subjects  from  Lincoln  and 
Ely  Cathedrals.  The  prints  are  of  exceptional 
merit,  and  form  notable  examples  of  the  high  degree 
of  excellence  to  which  the  art  of  photography  has 
now  attained. 
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WARDS     IN     "THE     STUDIO 
PRIZE    COMPETITIONS. 


The  cover  of  "  Kitwyk   Stories,"  illustrated  on 


Design  for  the  Cover  ok  a  New 
Year's  Card  or  Calendar. 
(A  XLIV.) 
The  First  Prize  {Three guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Bel  (Isobel    B.    Williamson,    iS    Ivanhoe    Road, 
Wimbledon). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Curlejv 
(Lennox  G.  Bird,  Royal  ALirine  Barracks, 
Chatham). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  Celta  (Scott 
Calder) ;  Chewed  Cheek  (Marie  P.  Webh)  ;  Gareth 
(Osmond  M.  Pittman) ;  and  Malvolio  (Olive 
Allen). 

Illustration  for  "Paradise  Lost." 
(B  XLHI.) 
The  First  Prize  {T'cVO  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
Sal  (S.  A.  Lindsey,  "  Limnersland,"  Southbourne, 
Christchurch,  Hants). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Faithful 
(Christine  D.  Angus,  Bideton,  Birkenhead, 
Cheshire). 

Photographs  from  N.vture. 

Picturesque  Street  View. 

(D  XXVIII.) 

The   I'lus^r  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 

Lipsca    (Robert     Proessdorf,     Bayr     Strasse     43, 

Leipzig). 

The  Second  Prize  {Haifa-guinea)  to  Cayton 
(Charles  E.  Wanless,  31  Westborough,  Scar- 
borough). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following: — 
Aprilrocjr  (Niels  Fischer);  /'<fAw;  (Hugh  Price); 
Gamhuk  (William  J.  ^Varren) ;  Meimm  (Henry  C. 
Leat) ;  Rainboiv  (Charles  E.  Wanless)  ;  Sweet  Pea 
(Miss  P.  Rochussen)  ;  and  Velasquez  (Howard  .-\. 
Wall  is). 
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The  Lay  Figure 


l.AV     I-IGURIv       IS    fKITI- 
CISM     USKLESS  ? 


T 

\  "  It's  like    my   luck,"   grumbled    the 

Journalist.  "  Whenever  I  find  time  for  a 
debauch  of  serious  reading,  I  come  upon  some- 
thing which  unfits  me  for  the  daily  work  I  have  to 
do.  On  this  paper,  for  instance,  there's  a  quota- 
tion from  one  of  Goethe's  letters  to  Schiller,  and 
I'm  a  'peppercorn  and  a  brewer's  horse'  if  it  does  not 
unsettle  all  my  old  views  as  to  the  value  of 
criticism." 

"  I  know  the  passage,"  said  the  Lay  Figure. 
"  It  begins  with  the  remarks  that  no  sympathy, 
however  valuable,  can  teach  us  anything,  and  that 
neither  is  any  species  of  censure  of  any  use." 

"And  it  runs  on  thus,"  said  the  Journalist :  "  'As 
long  as  a  work  does  not  exist  no  one  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  its  existence,  and,  as  soon 
as  it  does  exist,  praise  and  blame  are  in  all  cases 
subjective,  and  many,  who  cannot  be  denied  to 
possess  taste,  will  wish  something  added  to  or 
taken  from  it,  whereby,  possibly,  the  whole  work 
would  be  destroyed  :  so  that  not  even  the  actual 
negative  value  of  the  critic,  which  is  perhaps 
always  the  most  important,  can  be  of  any  benefit 
to  us.'" 

"That  seems  reasonable,"  said  the  Man  with  a 
Clay  Pipe.  "  Artists  would  certainly  go  mad  if  they 
tried  to  profit  by  the  thousands  of  various  expert 
criticisms  passed  upon  their  finished  work." 

The  Philosopher  laughed.  "You  all  know,  of 
course,"  said  he,  "  that  Turner  and  Ruskin  soon 
arrived  at  Goethe's  conclusion." 

"Ruskin?"  cried  the  Art  Critic.  "Nonsense!" 
"It's  true,"  replied  the  Philosopher.  "Ruskin's 
comments  on  this  point  were  written  in  1862,  and 
you  will  find  them  quoted  in  Frayicis  Turner  Pal- 
grave  :  His  Journals  and  Memories  of  his  Life,  a 
book  published  last  year.  You  will  do  well  to 
consider  them  side  by  side  with  the  familiar 
dictum  as  to  criticism  being  the  vanity  of  the 
personal  equation." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? "  asked  the 
Journalist. 

"  Simply  this  :  that  criticism  is  an  infinitely 
varied  result  of  man's  inborn  egotism  and  self- 
satisfaction.  Throughout  life  we  are  moved  by  an 
irresistible  wish  to  draw  attention  to  ourselves  by 
speaking  of  what  we  like  and  dislike  ;  and  the  ex- 
pression we  give  to  this  vanity  is  affected  by  pur 
temperaments,  characters,  prejudices,  and  many 
iiiher  things.  You  will  notice,  for  instance,  that 
those  who  know  much  about  the  history  of  art  are 
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very  apt  to  believe  that  their  knowledge  has  en- 
dowed them  with  a  faultless  good  taste." 

"  To  believe  that,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "  is  to 
imply  that  such  knowledge  not  only  kills  all 
prejudices,  but  frees  its  possessors  from  a  very 
potent  influence  in  all  criticisms — namely,  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Was  it  not  inevitable  that 
Shakespeare's  greatness  should  seem  barbarous 
during  the  artificial  limes  which  followed  the  death 
of  Ben  Jonson?  " 

"  And  we  may  be  sure,"  exclaimed  the 
Journalist,  "  that  the  present  revival  of  militancy 
in  our  national  life  will  not  be  friendly  to  any  artist 
of  a  piece  with  our  Pre-Raphaelites,  whose  epicene 
and  luxurious  greatness  marks  a  coddled  epoch  in 
our  history.  But  this  is  not  the  main  point.  Is 
criticism  really  useful  ?  " 

"I  think  it  should  be,"  the  Lay  Figure  answered. 

"  Good  !  "  cried  the  Art  Critic.     "  You  believe, 

I  suppose,  that  the  province  of  the  critic  is  to  lay 

down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  artist  as  well  as 

for  the  instruction  of  the  public  ?  " 

"  Not  so  fast,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "  Have  you 
ever  visited  a  painting  class  ?  If  so,  you  must  have 
noticed  that  no  two  students  either  express  the 
same  feeling  or  see  precisely  the  same  forms  or 
precisely  the  same  colours.  How,  then,  are  you  to 
lay  down  rules  for  the  aesthetic  guidance  of  those 
who  neither  feel  as  you  do  nor  see  what  you  see  ? 
The  notion  that  critics  should  be  dictatorial 
pedagogues  in  all  matters  of  sestheticism  is  sheer 
nonsense.  They  may  be  dogmatic  when  they 
ridicule  eccentricities  of  taste,  or  w-hen  they  correct 
bad  drawing,  wrong  perspective,  or  any  other  fault 
in  the  grammar  of  Art ;  and,  when  speaking  of  our 
nation's  art  as  a  whole,  they  should  fight  for  those 
qualities  which  time  has  proved  to  be  the  best  in 
our  national  character." 

"  That's  important,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay 
Pipe;  "but  how  should  we  deal  with  Art  in  its 
separate  manifestations  ?  " 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  Lay  Figure,  "  we  should 
remember  that  each  true  artist  has  his  own  sestheti- 
cism, and  that  we  cannot  understand  it  unless  we 
identify  ourselves  with  the  artist's  character  and 
temperament,  and  put  ourselves  in  visual  possession 
of  the  conditions  among  which  he  lived  or  lives. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Ruskin  did  in  his  admirable 
defence  of  Rubens,  teaching  us  to  understand  that 
in  Rubens  was  quintessentialized  the  masterful 
virility  for  which  his  countrymen  had  long  been 
especially  famous.  This  form  of  criticism  is  im- 
personal, historical,  and  dramatic  :  and  I  find  it 
useful."  The  Lay  Figure 
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USKIX   AS  ARTIST   AND   ART 
CRITIC.     BY  E.  T.  COOK. 


■'  What  greater  sarcasm  can  Mr.  Ruskin 
pass  upon  himself?"  asked  Mr.  Whistler  in  "The 
Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies,"  "  than  that  he 
preaches  to  young  men  what  he  cannot  perform  ! 
Why,  unsatisfied  with  his  own  conscious  power, 
should  he  choose  to  become  the  type  of  incom- 
petence by  talking  for  forty  years  of  what  he  has 
never  done  ?  "  And  to  like  purpose  we  read  in  the 
same  author's  "  Ten  o'  Clock  "  that  Ruskin  was 
"learned  in  many  matters,  and  of  much  experi- 
ence in  all,  save  his  subject."  Sir  Edward  Poynter, 
in  his  "  Lectures  on  Art,"  "  burns  with  indignation  " 
at  Ruskin's  heresies  about  Michelangelo,  and 
ascribes  them  to  "  his  ignorance  of  the  practical 
side  of  art."  Sir  Edward  Poynter  and  Mr.  Whistler, 
while  belittling  or  denying  the  claims  of  Ruskin  as 
an  artist,  proceed  to  praise  very  highly  his  genius 
as  a  writer.  It  is  curious  that  a  yet  more  violent 
critic  of  Ruskin  than  either  of  those  just  men- 
tioned takes  a  precisely  contrary  view  of  the  subject. 
In  a  slashing  article,  of  the  good  old  Keats-killing 
kind,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Edinburgh  "  a  few 
years  ago,  the  reviewer  derides  Ruskin's  literary 
works,  but  extols  his  pictures.  "  In  one  respect 
only,"  he  says,  "  we  are  prepared  to  give  Mr. 
Ruskin  nearly  unqualified  admiration,  namely,  in 
regard  to  his  own  artistic  work  as  far  as 
it  has  gone ;  with  the  exception  of  those  unhappy 
illustrations  to  the  '  Seven  Lamps,'  his  own  draw- 
ing, of  architecture  especially,  is  admirable,  ^\'hen 
two  or  three  of  his  own  landscapes  were  exhibited 
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some  years  ago  in  Bond  Street  along  with  his 
Turners,  our  impression  at  the  time  was  that  they 
were  equal  to  most  of  the  Turner  drawings  in  that 
collection ;  at  all  events,  his  drawings  of  portions 
of  St.  Mark's,  exhibited  more  recently  at  the 
Society  of  Water-Colours,  were  of  the  highest  class, 
and  such  as  indeed,  of  their  kind,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  surpass."  One  is  reminded  of  the 
reviews  of  a  certain  illustrated  book,  from  which 
it  appeared,  according  to  one  critic,  that  it  would 
have  been  tolerable  without  the  illustrations,  and 
according  to  another,  tolerable  without  the  letter- 
press. The  real  truth  with  regard  to  Ruskin  is,  I 
submit,  that  he  was  a  writer  of  consummate  genius, 
and  also  an  artist  of  real,  though  restricted,  talent. 

My  proposition  with  regard  to  Ruskin  as  an 
artist  is  not  easy  to  prove,  for  Ruskin's  original 
drawings  are  somewhat  inaccessible.  From  his 
work,  however,  done  for  the  engravers,  and  shown 
in  "Modern  Painters"  and  "Stones  of  Venice," 
and  in  occasional  reproductions  in  colour  included 
in  some  of  Mr.  George  Allen's  recent  republications, 
a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  Ruskin's  gifts  as  an 
artist.  Ruskirr,  it  should  always  be  remembered, 
illustrated  his  own  books,  and  the  combination  of 
literary  genius  and  artistic  skill  which  they  display 
is  probably  unique.  The  examples  from  'I'urner 
given  in  "Modern  Painters"  were  either  etched 
by  Ruskin  himself  from  the  originals  or  engraved 
from  copies  in  which  he  had  translated  Turner's 
work  out  of  colour  into  black  and  white.  The 
plates  "after"  Raphael  and  other  masters  were 
similarly  made  from  Ruskin's  drawings  of  the 
original  pictures.      The  other  illustrations   in    his 
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books  are  for  the  most  part  engraved  from  original 
studies  by  himself.  These  landscape  and  architec- 
tural studies  are  often  as  elaborate  and  as  poetical  as 
the  passages  of  written  words  which  accompany 
them.  Ruskin  is  probably  the  only  man  who  has 
ever  described  the  same  scenes  with  so  large  a 
measure  of  success  in  the  three  methods  of  prose 
and  verse  and  drawing.  His  prose  is  best;  his 
drawing  second  ;  and  his  verse  third.  As  an 
introduction  to  his  skill  as  a  draughtsman  let 
us  open  the  third  volume  of  "  Modern  Painters  " 
— in  an  early  edition  if  possible,  for  something 
of  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  plates  is 
missing  in  all  the  later  reprints  —  and  look 
for  a  while  at  the  frontispiece  engraved  from 
a  drawing  by  Ruskin  and  called  Land,  Lake  and 
Cloud.  It  is  a  scene  on  Como — full  of  grace  and 
rich  in  suggestion  ;  full  also  of  detail,  and  yet 
conveying  most  successfully  the  impression  of 
movement  and  of  distance.  Or  turn,  again,  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  "Modern  Painters." 
Who  has  not  been  struck  by  the  author-artist's 
delineation  of  leaves  and  tendrils,  rocks  and 
clouds?  Exquisitely  minute,  they  are,  for  the 
most,  as  they  profess  to  be,  simple  records.  But 
the  minuteness  of  study  which  they  display  does 
not  rob  them  of  grace  and  poetry  ;  nor  when 
occasion  offers,  does  the  illustrator  fail  either  in 


strength  or  in  breadth.  Is  there  not  strength  of 
drawing  in  the  Strength  of  Old  Pine  and  breadth 
of  effect  in  the  Venetian  study,  St.  George  of 
the  Seaweed  ?  Similar  remarks  may  be  made 
of  Ruskin's  mountain  drawings.  The  detailed 
studies  of  the  Matterhorn  and  the  Chamonix 
Aiguilles  are  admirable  for  their  fidelity  in  sug- 
gesting the  vital  truths  of  mountain  structure ; 
but  Ruskin  could  also  seize  the  momentary  effects 
of  distant  views  and  fix  the  impression  on  paper 
for  ever.  Two  of  his  drawings  engraved  in 
"  Modern  Painters "  are  particularly  successful  in 
this  respect.  One  is  called  Sunset  in  the  West, 
and  shows  a  brilliant  sunset-sky  above  the  black 
mass  of  a  cathedral.  Many  a  traveller  across  the 
plains  of  northern  France  must  have  noticed,  even 
from  the  window  of  a  railway  carriage,  how  as 
some  grand  cathedral  recedes  into  the  distance,  it 
gathers  itself  up  in  might  and  majesty  until  it  fills 
the  whole  foreground  of  the  picture,  while  above 
it  and  around,  if  the  evening  be  propitious, 
"  there  flames  and  falls  the  rapture  of  the  day." 
Ruskin's  sketch  was  done  at  Beauvais ;  it  is  true 
in  general  effect  of  many  another  scene.  The 
other  drawing  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  is 
of  Monte  Rosa.  I  do  not  know  where  it  was  done, 
nor  does  it  matter.  It  may  have  been  from  Monte 
Generoso,  or  from  some  other  coign  of  vantage  in 
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the  Lombard  plain.  The  effect  is  true  of  any 
spot  from  which,  as  the  sunset  dies,  the  great  walls 
of  Monte  Rosa  may  be  seen  standing  out  for  one 
last  moment  distinct  in  their  summit-towers  from 
the  world  of  clouds  gathering  around  Iheni. 
Everyone  who  loves  the  southern  valleys  of  the 
Alps  knows  this  beautiful  effect,  and  thousands  of 
others  have  become  familiar  with  it  from  Ruskin's 
brilliant  impression.  The  illustrations  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  "Stones  of  Venice"  and  the 
"  Examples  of  Venetian  Architecture  "  are  equally 
well  known  and  equally  successful.  Half-way 
between  landscape  and  architecture  come  the 
drawings  in  "  Modern  Painters "  of  Nuremberg 
and  Rheinfelden.  Here,  again,  we  have  faithful 
records — all  the  more  valuable  now  because 
the  scenes  recorded  have  of  late  years,  been 
sadly  spoilt ;  but  they  are  not  mere  records 
of  facts  in  detail.  The  drawings  are  sug- 
gestive also  of  a  general  impression.  Ruskin 
calls  his  sketch  of  the  walls  of  Rheinfelden 
Peace,  nor  could  any  drawing  more  perfectly 
convey  the  idea.  The  purely  architectural  draw 
ings  engraved  in  "The  Stones  of  Venice  "  and  the 
mezzotints,  on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  "E.xamples,"are 
equally  remarkable  for  their  exquisite  precision, 
their  suggestiveness  in  treatment,  and  frequently 
for  their  breadth  of  effect.  Ruskin,  it  is  often 
said,  was  fortunate  in  his  engravers.  He  certainly 
was — as  he  deserved  to  be,  alike  for  his  care  and 
his  liberality — but  so  also  was  Turner  fortunate  in 
his,  and  in  each  case  the  honours  must  be  divided 
between  the  artist  who  worked  for  the  engraver, 
and  the  engraver  who  interpreted  the  artist. 

If  anybody  doubts  whether  Ruskin  contributed 
his  due  share  to  the  final  result,  a  visit  to  the 
Ruskin  Drawing  School  at  Oxford,  where  a  large 
number  of  "the  master's"  original  studies  are 
preserved,  will  speedily  decide  the  matter.  "If 
you  can  paint  one  leaf,"  he  says  in  "  Modern 
Painters,"  "you  can  paint  the  world."  He  laitl 
no  claim,  as  we  shall  see,  to  be  able  to  paint  the 
world,  but  at  least  he  went  through  a  laborious 
apprenticeship  in  the  painting  of  leaves  and 
feathers.  There  is  a  "  Peacock's  Feather " 
in  the  Oxford  collection,  wonderful  for  its 
patient  drawing  of  every  detail  of  form  und 
every  shadow  of  colour.  A  study  of  ijuartz 
is  ecjually  remarkable  for  the  last  degree  of  accuracy 
with  which  every  vein  and  weather-stain  is  rendered. 
No  matter  what  the  subject,  whether  it  be  as  lofty 
as  the  towers  of  Lucca,  or  as  lowly  as  the  mosses  of 
the  wayside,  the  same  infinite  patience  is  everywhere 
conspicuous  in  Ruskin's  studies.     Sonutimes  the 


result  is  inartistic  from  excess  of  finish ;  he  paints 
what  he  knows  by  microscopic  examination  to  be 
there  rather  than  what  he  sees.  He  breaks  this 
artistic  canon  deliberately,  because  his  object  for 
the  moment  is  not  to  produce  a  work  of  art,  but 
to  gain  and  ilkistrate  a  piece  of  knowledge.  But 
in  the  best  of  the  Oxford  drawings  breadth  of 
general  effect  is  successfully  combined  with  wealth 
of  local  detail.  It  is  impossible  that  some  of  the 
architectural  drawings  could  be  better  done.  The 
Grand  Canal,  The  Market-place  at  Abbeville, 
and  The  Church  of  S.  iWichele  at  Lucca,  may 
be  cited  as  examples.  In  this  kind  of  work  Ruskin 
was  equally  successful  with  pure  pencil  and  with 
pencil  and  wash.  His  water-colours  are  scantily 
represented  at  Oxford.  They  are  better  seen  at 
Brantwood  and  in  private  collections,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  dainty  and  exquisite  colour. 
He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the  "  Old  "  Water- 
colour  Society,  and  occasionally  exhibited  there. 
But  no  opportunity  has  ever  yet  been  afforded  to 
the  public  of  forming  a  judgment  at  first  hand  of 
Ruskin's  artistic  abilities.  He  never  painted  for 
money  or  worked  for  display.  Presently  there  will 
be  various  proposals,  I  do  not  doubt,  for  memorials 
to  Ruskin.  One  memorial  should  be  an  exhibition 
of  his  studies,  sketches  and  drawings.  This  is  a 
task  which  the  Fine  Art  Society  or  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  or  some  similar  body,  might  fitly 
undertake.  It  should  be  done  before  the  collec- 
tions at  Brantwood  are  dispensed. 

Such  an  exhibition,  while  displaying  Ruskin's 
genius  for  taking  pains,  and  considerable  talent  in 
accomplishment,  would  at  the  same  time  suggest 
his  limitations  as  an  artist.  To  begin  with,  he 
seldom  attempted,  and  never  successfully  mastered, 
the  use  of  oil-colour.s.  It  need  not  be  said  how- 
great  is  this  limitation.  Ruskin  himself  would  be 
the  first  to  magnify  it.  "  I  make  the  positive 
statement  to  you,"  he  said  in  one  of  his  Oxford 
lectures,  "  that  oil-painting  is  the  art  of  arts ;  that 
it  is  sculpture,  drawing,  and  music  all  in  one,  involv- 
ing the  technical  dexterities  of  those  three  several 
arts— that  is  to  say,  the  decision  and  strength  of 
the  stroke  of  the  chisel ; — the  balanced  distribution 
of  appliance  of  that  force  necessary  for  graduation 
in  light  and  shade  ; — and  the  passionate  felicity  of 
rightly  multiplied  actions,  all  unerring,  which  on 
an  instrument  produce  right  sound,  and  on 
canvas,  living  colour.  There  is  no  other  hinnan 
skill  so  great  or  so  wonderful  as  the  skill  of  fine 
oil-painting."  To  this  skill  Ruskin  did  not  attain, 
though,  as  we  sliall  see,  he  took  infinity  of  pains 
in  studying  the  skill  of  others.     In  the  next  place. 
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he  was  deficient  in  power  of  invention  and  design. 
"  I  can  no  more  write  a  story,"  he  says,  in 
"  Praeterita,"  "than  compose  a  picture."  At  one 
time,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state,  Ruskin  did 
undertake  to  design  a  painted  window.  The 
window  in  question  is  to  be  .seen  at  the  east  end 
of  Gilbert  Scott's  church  at  Camberwell,  but  as  it 
stands  it  owes  h'ttle  to  Ruskin's  power  of  invention. 
He  handed  over  the  work  to  his  friend  Edmund 
Oldfield  (afterwards  of  the  British  Museum),  find- 
ing his  own  i)owers  of  design  inadequate  to  the 
task.  "  I  should  have  been  more  crushed,"  he 
says,  "  by  this  result  had  I  not  been  already  in  the 
habit  of  feeling  worsted  in  everything  I  tried  of 
original  work."  He  had,  in  fact,  by  this  time 
arrived  at  the  self-knowledge  that  his  genius 
lay  in  the  direction  of  interpretation,  rather 
than  of  invention.  Thirdly,  Ruskin  had  no 
in  the  representation  of  the  human  form, 
perhaps  some  lack  of  sympathy  as  a 
with  those  artists  and  schools  who  have 
•  the  beauty  of  that  form,  and  especially  of 
tlie  nude  form,  their  chief  pre-occupation.  In  the 
last  of  Ruskin's  Oxford  lectures  which  I  reported, 
he  enlarged   on    "  the  superiority  of  landscape  to 


skill 
and 


made 


figure  painting."  Landscape  art,  he  argued,  was 
higher  in  aim  and  more  difficult  of  attainment. 
"The  painting  of  landscape,"  he  said,  "requires 
not  only  more  industry,  but  far  greater  delicacy  of 
bodily  sense  and  faculty  than  average  figure  paint- 
ing. Any  common  sign-painter  can  paint  the 
landlord's  likeness,  and  with  a  year  or  two's  scrap- 
ing of  chalk  at  Kensington,  any  Cockney  student 
can  be  got  to  draw  effectively  enough  for  public 
taste,  a  straddling  gladiator  or  a  curly-pated 
Adonis.  But  to  give  the  slightest  resemblance 
to,  or  notion  of,  such  a  piece  of  mountain, 
wild-wood,  or  falling  stream  as  these,  in  this  little 
leap  of  the  Tees  in  Turner's  drawing,  needs  an 
eagle's  keenness  of  eye,  fineness  of  finger  like 
a  trained  violinist's,  and  patience  and  love  like 
Griselda's  or  Lady  Jane  Grey's."  This  passage, 
like  any  other  taken  from  Ruskin's  volum.inous 
works,  must  be  correlated,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
complete  view  of  his  standpoint,  with  others  partly 
contradictory  of  it ;  for  all  truth,  as  he  says,  is 
many-sided.  But  my  present  point  is  only  that 
Ruskin  himself  showed  no  skill  in  painting  the 
human  figure.  I  believe  he  sometimes  roughed-in 
some   figures   in   his   landscapes,  but    he  generally 
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took  them  out  again  ;  they  were  as  bad  as  the 
worst  of  Turner's,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
Yet  Ruskin  could  copy  the  figure  perfectly.  His 
copy  of  Carpaccio's  St.  George  in  the  Sheffield 
Museum  may  serve  as  an  example  :  the  vigorous 
action  of  the  knight  is  admirably  expressed.  The 
industry  shown  by  Ruskin  throughout  his  life  in 
copying  and  studying  the  works  and  the  schools  he 
described  and  criticised  was  prodigious.  "  No  one 
has  the  least  notion,"  he  somewhere  says,  "of  the 
quantity  of  manual  labour  I  have  to  go  through 
to  discharge  my  duty  as  a  teacher  of  art."  "  Fve 
been  two  whole  days  at  work,"  he  writes  at  another 
time,  "  on  a  purple  marsh  orchis  alone."  In  copying 
\'eronese's  Queen  of  Sheba  at  Turin  it  took  him 
six  weeks,  he  tells  us,  "  to  examine  rightly  two 
figures,"  and  on  one  day  he  was  "  upwards  of  two 
hours  vainly  trying  to  render  with  perfect  accuracy 
the  curves  of  two  leaves  of  the  brocaded  silk."  Mr. 
Augustus  Hare  happened  to  be  at  Turin  at  the  same 
time,  and  gives  us  an  amusing  account  of  the  scene. 
''  One  day  in  the  gallery,"  he  says,  "  I  asked  Ruskin 
to  give  me  some  advice.  He  said,  'Watch  me.' 
He  then  looked  at  the  flounce  in  the  dress  of  a 
maid   of  honour  of  the   ( Kieen  of  Sheba  for  five 


minutes,  and  then  he  painted  one  thread  ;  he  looked 
for  another  five  minutes,  and  then  he  painted 
another  thread.  At  the  rate  at  which  he  was 
working  he  might  hope  to  paint  the  whole  dress  in 
ten  years  ;  but  it  was  a  lesson  as  to  examining 
well  what  one  drew  before  drawing  it."  An 
object-lesson  also,  we  may  add,  of  the  care  with 
which  Ruskin  examined  well  what  he  described 
before  describing  it.  For  this,  after  all,  is  the 
most  that  Ruskin  claimed  for  himself  as  an 
artist — that  he  had  studied  enough  to  give  some 
authority  to  his  judgment  as  an  art  critic.  "  There 
are  two  general  principles,"  he  says,  "  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  examining  the  drawings  of  any  writer  on 
art  :  the  first,  that  they  ought  at  least  to  show 
such  ordinary  skill  in  draughtsmanship  as  to  prove 
that  the  writer  knows  what  the  good  qualities  of 
drawing  are  :  the  second,  that  they  are  never  to  be 
expected  to  equal  in  either  e.xecution  or  conception 
the  work  of  accomplished  artists,  for  one  simple 
reason,  that  in  order  to  do  anything  thoroughly  well 
the  whole  mind,  and  the  whole  available  time,  must 
be  given  to  that  single  art."  Bearing  this  limita- 
tion in  mind,  we  may  claim  for  Ruskin  that  he  is  the 
most  literary  of  artists,  the  most  artistic  of  critics. 
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Ruskin's  position  and  influence  as  an  art  critic 
are,  it  seems  to  me,  subject  at  this  time  to  two 
somewhat  hostile  influences.  One  is  forgetfulness, 
the  other  is  misunderstanding.  Ruskin's  principal 
work  in  art  criticism  was  done  fifty  years  ago,  and 
it  was  done  so  completely  that  a  new  generation 
has  forgotten  it.  The  very  depth  and  diffusion  of 
his  influence  on  the  artistic  world  have  blinded 
his  later  contemporaries  to  the  extent  of  it.  To 
enforce  little  known  truths,  to  gain  recognition  for 
neglected  masters,  to  breathe  life  into  dead  bones, 
Ruskin  wrote  with  the  exaggeration  of  emphasis. 
Now  that  his  work  has  had  its  effect,  the  necessity 
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for  the  emphasis  has  passed  away,  and  people 
fasten  only  on  the  fallacies  in  the  exaggeration. 
Ruskin  effected  "a  revolution  in  British  art  by 
preaching  the  gospel  of  naturalism  as  against  con- 
ventionalism, of  sincerity  and  strenuousness  as 
against  triviality,  of  the  Gothic  revival  as  against 
classicalism.  The  positive  and  appreciative  portion 
of  what  he  said  has  now  passed  into  common-place  ; 
and  critics  remember  only  the  e.\aggerations  which 
led  Ruskin  to  under-rate  the  best  Renaissance 
work,  to  preach  sincerity  of  purpose  as  if  it  were 
an  artistic  substitute  for  skill  of  hand,  to  insist  upon 
fidelity  to  Nature  as  if  this  excluded  the  function 
of  the  imagination.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Ruskin's 
books,  read  in  cojinection 
with  each  other,  do  not 
sanction  any  of  these 
fallacies,  ^\'herever  they 
appear  to  do  so,  it  is  due 
to  what  I  have  called  the 
exaggeration  of  emphasis. 
A  similar  remark  applies 
to  Ruskin's  criticism  of 
particular  masters.  The 
great  work  of  his  life,  in 
his  own  view  of  it,  so  far  as 
the  field  of  art  criticism  is 
concerned,  was  "  first  to 
discern,  and  then  to  teach, 
the  excellence  and  supre- 
macy of  five  great  painters, 
despised  and  scarcely  in 
any  true  sense  of  the  word 
known  until  I  spoke  of  them 
— Turner,  Tintoret,  Luini, 
Botticelli,  and  Carpaccio." 
Ruskin  might  have  extend- 
ed his  list  by  the  addition, 
perhaps,  of  Bellini  among 
the  ancients,  and  certainly 
of  the  Pre  -  Raphaelites 
among  the  moderns. 
The  excellence  of  these 
masters  has  now  become 
matter  of  common  agree- 
ment among  all  compe- 
tent judges.  It  is  taken  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  modern  critics  of 
Ruskin  fasten  only  on 
the    exaggerated   emphasis 

with    which,     in    asserting 
(George  Allen)  ,.,■<•  c 
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masters,  he  disparaged  in  part  those  of  others. 
Ruskin  was  blind,  it  is  said,  to  the  merits  of  Claude. 
The  truth  is  that  he  e.xaggerated  Claude's  defects  in 
extolling  Turner's  merits  ;  but  he  saw  the  merits  of 
Claude  also  :  "  Claude  effected  a  revolution  in  art ; 
he  set  the  sun  in  the  sky.  We  will  give  him  the 
credit  of  this  with  no  drawbacks."  Again,  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  has  devoted  a  passionate  chapter 
to  abusing  Ruskin  for  his  abuse  of  Michelangelo. 
In  emphasising  the  genius  of  Tintoret,  Ruskin  cer- 
tainly disparaged  unduly  that  of  Michelangelo. 
Yet,  elsewhere,  he  redresses  the  balance.  He 
especially  commended  to  his  readers  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's 
Lectures  on  Art.  "These  lectures,"  he  says, 
"show  throughout  the  most  beautiful  and  just 
reverence  for  Michelangelo,  and  are  of  especial 
value  in  their  account  of  him  ;  while  the  lecture 
which  I  gave  at  Oxford  is  entirely  devoted  to 
examining  the  modes  in  which  his  genius  itself 
failed,  and  perverted  that  of  other  men.  But 
Michelangelo  is  great  enough  to  make  praise  and 
blame  alike  necessary  and  alike  inadequate."  The 
forgetfulness  of  what  Ruskin  has  really  said  is 
sometimes  complete.  I  read  the  other  day  in  an 
otherwise  intelligent  memoir  that  a  generation 
which  admired  Velasquez  had  out-lived  the  art 
criticism  of  Ruskin.  Not  out-lived,  but  absorbed, 
and  so  forgotten ;  for  it  was  Ruskin  who,  half-a- 
century  ago,  proclaimed  the  consummate  excellence 


of  Velasquez — "  the  greatest  artist  of  Spain,"  and 
"one  of  the  great  artists  of  the  world,"  the  master 
to  all  schools  in  his  "  consummate  ease,"  the  man 
who  was  "  never  wrong." 

Some,  then,  deny  Ruskin's  authority  as  an  art 
critic  because  they  have  forgotten  it ;  others  dispute 
it  because  they  misunderstand.  The  principal  of 
these  misunderstandings  relates  to  Ruskin's  sup- 
posed doctrine  of  a  rigid  adhesion  to  the  whole 
substance  of  external  fact.  This  is  founded  on 
the  famous  passage  of  "  Modern  Painters  "  in 
which  he  bade  young  artists  "  go  to  Nature  in  all 
singleness  of  heart,  and  walk  with  her  laboriously 
and  trustingly,  having  no  other  thoughts  but  how 
best  to  penetrate  her  meaning,  and  remember  her 
instruction  ;  rejecting  nothing,  selecting  nothing, 
and  scorning  nothing."  It  is  often  supposed  that 
this  was  Ruskin's  last  word  on  the  principles  of 
art — a  strange  supposition  in  the  case  of  the 
prophet  of  Turner  and  Tintoret  !  But,  in  fact,  the 
counsels  cited  above  were  expressly  addressed  to 
young  artists.  They  inculcated  a  method  of 
study,  a  means  of  mastery,  not  a  philosophy  of 
art.  The  passage  is  generally  cited  as  if  it  stopped 
with  "rejecting  nothing  and  selecting  nothing." 
But  it  does  not.  It  immediately  continues  thus : 
"Then,  when  their  memories  are  stored  and 
their  imaginations  fed,  and  their  hands  firm, 
let    them    take     up    the     scarlet     and     the    gold, 
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give  the  reins  to  their  fancy,  and  show  us  what 
their  heads  are  made  of.  We  will  follow  them 
then  wherever  they  choose  to  lead ;  we  will 
check  at  nothing ;  they  are  then  our  masters,  and 
are  fit  to  be  so.  They  have  placed  themselves 
above  our  criticism,  and  we  will  listen  to  their 
words  in  all  faith  and  humility  :  but  not  unless 
they  themselves  have  bowed,  in  the  same  sub- 
mission, to  a  higher  Authority  and  Master." 
Ruskin's  Gospel  of  Art  is  more  comprehensive  and 
more  firmly  set  than  those  suppose  who  know  it 
only  by  snippets.  As  against  conventionalism  he 
preaches  naturalism.  As  against  the  realism  of 
ugliness  he  preaches  "  typical "  (or  ideal)  beauty. 
As  against  vague  generalisation  he  preaches 
vital  truth.  As  against  scientific  minuteness 
he  preaches  aesthetic  truth.  "  Your  business 
is  to  draw  what  you  see,  not  what  you  know  is 
there."     As  against    lifeless  copying,  he  preaches 


individual  impression.  "  All  great  art  is  praise  " ; 
it  is  the  expression  of  a  man's  delight  in  the 
beauty  of  Nature.  Individuality  is  the  very  soul 
of  art.  Ruskin's  Gospel  of  Art  can  never  grow 
out  of  date,  ^^'henever  art  is  conventional,  or 
unindividual,  or  academic,  or  trivial,  or  careless,  or 
ignoble,  Ruskin's  burning  words  will  serve  as  a 
rebuke  and  a  stimulus.  Whenever  art  is  pursued 
seriously,  earnestly,  and  reverently,  his  passionate 
enthusiasm  for  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good 
will  be  received  as  encouragement  and  reward. 
In  Ruskin's  creed  art  was  no  mere  recreation — 
"not  a  mere  amusement,  a  minister  to  morbid 
sensibilities,  a  tickler  and  fanner  of  the  soul's 
sleep."  It  was  the  exercise  of  some  of  the 
highest  activities  of  human  nature  towards  the 
noblest  of  ends, — "to  make  Eternity  (in  Car- 
lyle's  words)  look  through  Time ;  to  render  the 
Godlike  visible." 
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FIRST  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
WORKS  OF  THE  "SOCIETE 
NOUVELLE  DE  PEINTRES 
ET     DE    SCULPTEURS" 


PARIS:    GALERIE   GEORGES    PETIT 
March,   1900 
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The  Members  of  the  "Societe  Nouvelle." 


J.   W.  AI.KXANDER  A.  CHARPENTIKR  GABRIEL  MOITREY  (TmiW.n/J 

E.  AMAN-JEAN  EMII.E  CLAUS  A.   DEI.AHERCHE  G.  GRIVEAU 

A.  BAERTSOEN  CHARLES  COTTKT  HENRI  DUHEM  G.   LA  TOUCHE 

V.  BRANGWYN  A.   DAUCHEZ  WALTER  GAY  LE  SIDANER 


CAMILLE  I.EEEVRE  LUCIEN  SIMON 

HENRI  MARTIN  RENE  PRINET 

RENi';  MENARn  FRITZ  THAULOW 

C.  MEUNIER  EUGfeNB  VAIL, 
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"LA    LOGE,"    FROM    A    PASTEL 
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HE  ART  OF  JOHN 
R.A.  PART  II. 
BALDRV. 


Although  it  is  as  a  portrait  painter  that 
people  know  Mr.  Sargent  best,  he  is  certainly  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  artist  who  limits  himself  solely 
to  one  method  of  practice  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  portraiture  should  have  appealed  to  him  as 
the  most  engrossing  occupation  for  his  artistic 
capacities,  and  as  the  particular  direction  in  which 
he  could  satisfy  best  his  inclinations  towards 
technical  assertion.  In  the  representation  of 
modern  types  of  personality,  in  the  treatment  of 
present-day  costume,  and  in  the  expression  of  the 
distinctive  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  life  of 
our  own  times,  he  found  a  peculiar  satisfaction  for 
that   instinct    for   close   and   detailed   observation 
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S.  -S.XRGEXT,  which  is  the  dominant  attiibute  of  his  nature. 
BY  A.  L.  The  receptivity  which  has  from  the  first  distin- 
guished him  is  of  a  kind  that  feeds  upon  its 
surroundings,  and  reflects  the  actuality  of  existing 
things  rather  than  those  mental  abstractions  that 
imply  the  working  of  a  process  of  digestion  in  tlie 
artist's  mind.  To  ruminate,  and  chew  over  and 
over  again  the  material  he  gathered  until  it  assumed 
a  character  quite  unlike  what  it  possessed  when  he 
first  commenced  operations  upon  it,  has  never  been 
his  habit  ;  such  deliberate  transformations  have  at 
no  time  formed  part  of  his  scheme  of  practice. 
Nature  as  he  sees  it  has  always  sufficed  for  him, 
and  though  he  does  not  limit  himself  to  the  merely 
superficial  view  he  does  not  set  himself  to  pervert 
facts  by  mixing  with  them  a  host  of  incongruous 
conventions. 

If  a  comparison  is  made  between  A'elasquez  and 
Mr.  Sargent,  a  good  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  modern  painter 
may  profit  by  the  example 
of  the  men  who  have  gone 
before  him.  The  closeness 
of  the  alliance  that  links 
together  the  old  Spaniard 
and  the  new  American  can- 
not bj  disputed,  and  yet  it 
has  not  led  to  a  mere  imita- 
tion in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  what  was  done  in 
the  fifteenth.  Mr.  Sargent  is 
not  less  himself  because  he 
has  been  to  Spain  and  has 
spent  many  adoring  hours 
in  the  galleries  of  the  I'rado  ; 
and  he  has  not  sunk  the 
preferences  that  come  natu- 
rally from  living  associations 
in  a  futile  effort  to  recon- 
struct habits  of  thought  and 
practice,  which  were  part  of 
the  existence  of  the  dweller 
in  another  country  and 
anotlier  age.  But  he  has,  ail 
ilie  same,  picked  out  of  a 
strongly  personal  art  what 
there  is  in  it  of  permanent 
value.  He  has  studied  it  so 
closely,  that  the  separation 
of  its  vital  principles  from  its 
local  and  temporary  attributes 
has     been    practical)le,     so 
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been  able  to  appreciate  exactly  when  Velasquez 
spoke  truths  that  will  endure  for  ever,  and  when 
he  was  merely  repeating  the  momentary  gossip  of 
the  society  in  which  he  moved  and  worked. 

To  the  man  who  is  at  work  to-day,  such  an 
insight  into  the  ways  of  a  master  who  is  an 
authority  for  all  time,  because  when  he  lived  he 
was  a  modern  of  the  moderns,  has  a  peculiarly 
illuminating  influence.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Sargent  it  has  operated  to  save  him  from  ever 
becoming  a  copyist.  It  has  confirmed  him, 
indeed,  in  the  belief  that  by  depending  upon  his 
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own  intuition  and  his  own  choice  of  method  he 
could  most  surely  arrive  at  those  artistic  qualities 
that  appealed  to  him  as  chiefly  memorable  in  the 
great  leaders  of  his  profession.  It  has  given  him, 
as  well,  the  courage  to  avoid  the  traditions  of  the 
schools,  and  to  launch  out  into  that  wide  sea 
where  he  must  battle  alone,  and  out  of  reach  of 
any  comforting  support  to  which  he  could  cling  if 
the  waves  of  opposition  threatened  to  beat  him 
down.  He  saw  how  others  had  dared  to  be 
independent,  and  he  was  fired  by  what  he  saw  to 
prove  himself  no  less  able  than  they  to  keep  afloat 
and  steer  in  the  direc- 
tion he  preferred.  His 
ambition,  however,  was 
not  a  large  and  general 
one,  too  comprehensive 
to  be  workable.  It  was 
kept  within  proper  limits 
by  his  knowledge  of 
himself,  which  has  been 
from  the  beginning  of 
his  career  not  less  accu- 
rate than  that  which  he 
has  gained  by  studying 
other  painters.  ^Vith 
unusual  discretion  he 
has  taken  pains  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of 
his  own  personality,  and 
to  appreciate  exactly  the 
way  in  which  he  could 
apply  to  his  own  needs 
the  suggestions  that 
others  gave  him. 

His  preference  for 
portrait  painting  unques- 
tionably grew  out  of  this. 
He  realised  that  vivid 
actuality  was  a  quality 
that  he  would  gain  with 
comparative  ease,  he  felt 
the  extent  of  his  own 
sympathy  with  what  was 
real  and  concrete,  he 
knew  that  he  was  re- 
ceptive to  impressions 
made  upon  him  by 
types  of  personality  and 
markedly  individual 
character ;  and  he  did 
not  take  long  to  decide 
that  he  could  find  in 
BY  J.  s.  SARGENT,  R.A.  the     modcm     man     or 
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woman  more  material  for  artistic  expression  than 
he  could  collect  by  borrowing  second-hand  impres- 
sions from  the  past.  The  more  he  trained  his 
instinctive  capacities,  the  more  he  convinced  him- 
self that  he  would  be  most  at  home  in  that  class  of 
pictorial  realism  which,  if  it  is  treated  properly, 
makes  the  greatest  demands  upon  the  intelligence 
and  selective  power  of  the  painter. 

Yet  he  has  not  hesitated  to   make  occasional 
divergences  into   other   walks   of  art.      At   com- 
paratively rare  intervals  his  fancy  has  been  allowed 
opportunities  to  show  itself,  or  rather  his  observa- 
tion has  been  exercised  upon  material  of  a  less 
precise   and   definite   character.      Nature    in    the 
wider   sense    has    occupied    him    rather    than    the 
isolated  individuality  of  a  particular  person  ;  and 
the  more  elusive  truths  of  atmosphere   and  aerial 
colour  have  been  used  by  him  as  [)ictorial  motives. 
The  few  things  that  he  has 
accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion  have    had  a  peculiar 
value,    because   they    have 
stamped   him    as  the  pos- 
sessor  of   what    is   a   rare 
faculty  in  a  realist,  a  poetic 
feeling  for  beauties  of  illu- 
mination.     His  Cania/ion, 
Lily,    Lily,    Rose,    for    in- 
stance, which  was    bought 
in   1887  by  the  Trustees  of 
the   Chantrey   Fund,    may 
well  be  taken  as  a  typical 
example  of  the  successful 
combination    of    fantastic 
design  with  supreme  accu- 
racy in  the  record  of  subtle 
facts.        It     is     .studied, 
balanced,     and     carefully 
thought  out,  but  it  is  none 
the    less   spontaneous  and 
original,  an  inspiration  full 
of   freshness   and    delicate 
beauty.      The    artist,    in 
attempting  it,  showed  that' 
he  had  in  him  the  imagina- 
tive perception,  which  finds 
food  for  thought  in  Nature's 
slightest    suggestions,    and 
in    this    expression    of   the 
subject  he  made  ([uite  evi- 
dent the  ada[)tability  of  his 
technical  method. 

This    picture,    indeed, 
claims  a  place   to  itself  in 


Mr.  Sargent's  record,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
own  attractiveness,  but  also  because  it  has  a  marked 
significance  as  a  revelation  of  a  side  of  his  character 
that  his  portraits,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  restric- 
tions under  which  they  are  produced,  cannot 
emphasise  so  brilliantly.  His  previous  efforts  in 
picture-painting  had  been  surprising  for  the  dash 
and  vigour  of  their  brush-work,  amazing  on  account 
of  the  audacity  with  which  he  had  grappled  with 
problems  of  movement  and  with  new  ideas  of 
arrangement,  or  Interesting  because  they  asserted 
the  claim  of  a  young  man,  a  new  recruit  in  the 
army  of  art  workers,  to  a  place  among  the  best 
members  of  his  profession.  But  Carnation,  Lily, 
Lily,  Rose  pointed  clearly  to  the  development  in 
his  mind  of  that  high  sense  of  decoration  which  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
artist  who  aspires  to  real  greatness.     Through  the 
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fantasy  and  apparent  irregularity  of  the  composi- 
tion the  deep  consideration  of  exact  pattern  is  very 
strongly  felt,  and  yet  it  is  not  obtrusive.  No 
mechanical  repetition  or  balancing  of  forms,  no 
conventional  distribution  of  the  colour  masses,  no 
laborious  acquiescence  with  what  are  mis-called 
the  laws  ot  decoration,  can  be  criticised  as  harming 
the  pictorial  illusion  by  their  over-accentuation  of 
the  artistic  mechanism,  and  yet  the  more  the 
picture  is  examined  the  more  appreciable  becomes 
the  skill  with  which  the  painter  has  managed  his 
work,  and  the  taste  with  which  he  has  perfected 
even  the  smallest  details  of  his  design. 

The  possession   of  this  innate  and   instinctive 
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feeling  for  decorative  contrivance  accounts  for  the 
zeal  with  which  Mr.  Sargent  has  thrown  himself 
into  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on  at  the 
Boston  Library.  In  the  wonderful  scheme  of 
adornment  devised  for  that  building  a  group  of 
prominent  artists  is  concerned,  and  to  him  has 
been  assigned  a  very  important  share  in  the  under- 
taking. That  he  should  have  been  chosen  may 
seem  strange  to  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  him  only  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  have 
never  troubled  to  search  beneath  the  surface  of  his 
art  to  see  what  manner  of  man  he  really  is.  But 
ever)one  who  knows  him  well  and  realises  what 
are  the  moving  principles  of  his  practice  will 
appreciate  the  excel- 
lence of  the  judgment 
that  selected  a  thinker 
of  such  originality  and 
a  designer  with  so 
much  invention  to  at- 
tempt a  piece  of  work 
which  gave  him  a  real 
chance  of  distinguish- 
ing himself.  The  com- 
mission was,  perhaps, 
something  of  an  experi- 
ment, but  there  was 
little  likelihood  that 
the  result  of  it  would 
be  anything  but  a  suc- 
cess of  a  very  striking 
and  remarkable  kind. 

A  success  it  most 
surely  has  been,  even 
if  it  has  not  developed 
in  the  direction  that 
must  have  been  gene- 
rally expected.  From 
a  painter  of  modern 
life,  always  keenly  in 
touch  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  contempo- 
rary existence,  the 
Luiiefte,  and  Portion 
of  Ceiling,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Academy 
Exhibition  in  1894, 
came  as  a  distinct 
surprise.  This  section 
of  the  Boston  decora- 
tion was  the  first  reve- 
lation of  his  intentions, 
with  regard  to  the 
BY  J.  s.  SARGENT,  R.A.  '  work  hc  had  in  hand, 
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fundamental  principles  that  made  the  Byzantines 
the  greatest  of  decorators,  just  as  he  had  mastered 
the  essential  elements  by  which  the  realism  of 
Velasquez  is  distinguished  above  that  of  any  other 
artist  or  school ;  and  his  study  had  been  so  thorough 
that  he  was  handling  decorative  devices  in  a  spirit 
of  freedom  and  originality  almost  as  energetic  as 
that  which  he  showed  in  his  oil  paintings.  He 
had  brought  his  archaicisms  down  to  date,  and  had 
given  them  a  fresh  lease  of  existence,  so  that,  with 
roots  fixed  firmly  in  the  tomb  of  an  art  that  died 
in  bygone  ages,  they  could  blossom  again  among 


that  he  had  made  public  ;  and  it  was,  at  first 
sight,  so  out  of  keeping  with  what  was  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  Sargent  tradition  that  the 
ordinary  type  of  picture  lover  was  breathless  with 
amazement.  Here  was  the  vivid  portraitist,  the 
minute  observer  of  living  men,  reverting  to  the 
archaicisms  of  a  style  that  was  in  vogue  many 
centuries  ago,  and  playing  recklessly  with  the 
fantastic  eccentricities  of  Byzantine  art.  But 
the  more  closely  the  design  was  examined  the 
more  excellent  appeared  to  be  the  artist's  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things.     He  had  been  studying  the 
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fresh  surroundings  and  in  the  ataiosphcrc  of  a  nrw 
world. 

To  quote  other  instances  of  the  complex  vitality 
that  makes  his  whole  connection  with  the  artist's 
profession  so  much  more  worthy  of  analysis  than 
that  of  other  men  would  be  easy  enough.  He  has 
many  new  readings  to  give  of  old  truth.s,  because 
he  has  a  faculty  for  looking  at  things  in  his  own 
way,  and  trusts  his  own  judgment  to  guide  him  in 
all  his  efforts  to  arrive  at  results  which  are  worth 
the  labour  of  production.  His  enthusiasm  is 
always  an  appreciable  quantity,  always  an  influence 
that  is  powerful  to  guard  him  against  relapse  into 
commonplace  methods  and  uninspired  expression. 
Nothing  that  he  ever  does  is  wanting  in  appropriate 
thought,  or  lacks  that  rightness  of  intention  which 
comes  from  a  judicious  estimate  of  the  manner  in 
which  his  craft  should  be  applied.  In  his  drawings, 
even  where  they  record  nothing  more  than  a 
momentary  impression,  there  is  invariably  a  clear 
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intention  helped  out  by  every  touch.  His  attention 
never  seems  to  stray  when  he  is  at  work,  and 
nothing  is  allowed  to  divert  him  from  his  initial 
purpose  into  side  issues  or  minor  matters.  Finish, 
in  the  sense  of  surface  elaboration,  does  not  appeal 
to  him  as  worthy  of  the  toil  it  involves,  and  does 
not  commend  itself  as  a  necessary  part  of  execu- 
tive practice,  but  for  completeness  he  strives  with 
an  absolute  devotion  that  counts  no  effort  as  too 
exhausting. 

A  comparison  of  some  of  his  slighter  works  will, 
perhaps,  show  more  exactly  than  an  examination  of 
his  pictures  what  it  is  that  he  understands  by  com- 
pleteness. In  one  he  has  been  concerned  with  the 
refinements  of  line  and  the  subtleties  of  contour  of 
a  feminine  profile,  and  he  has  studied  these  details 
with  the  most  searching  observation  of  every  curve 
and  modelling;  in  another  he  has  dealt  with  an  effect 
of  light  and  shade,  an  arrangement  of  tone  masses  ; 
but  in  neither  has  he  attempted  any  filling  up  of 
space  or  elaboration  of  acces- 
sories for  the  sake  of  making 
the  final  result  attractive  to 
the  ordinary  inexpert  observer. 
The  study  of  a  nude  figure 
presents  quite  another  aspect 
of  his  manner.  It  is  closely 
handled,  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  surface  finish,  and 
with  all  the  little  varieties  of 
form,  colour,  and  texture 
stated  at  their  fullest  value  ; 
but  then  it  has  been  painted, 
as  a  kind  of  exercise  in  art 
gymnastics,  to  train  hand  and 
eye  by  a  struggle  with  one  of 
the  most  exacting  feats  that 
the  artist  can  accomplish.  In 
this  case  the  problem  was  to 
overcome  not  one  difficulty 
but  many,  to  summarise  the 
whole  range  of  technical  per- 
formance in  a  single  canvas  ; 
and  necessarily  every  part  had 
to  be  finished  with  the  greatest 
care.  But  this  elaborate  study 
and  the  slightest  of  the  outline 
sketches  owe  their  existence 
to  exactly  the  same  motive, 
and  express  just  the  same  idea 
of  resthetic  obligations.  Each 
one  is  in  its  own  way  perfectly 
complete,  and  finished  just  as 
far  as  it  need  be. 
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About  his  actual  methods  of  painting  there  is 
comparatively  little  to  be  said.  He  is  not  a 
mechanician  who  uses  a  scientific  sequence  of 
processes,  and  carries  his  pictures  stage  by  stage 
to  their  final  form.  The  underpaintings  and 
preparations  that  many  men  employ  as  necessary 
aids  to  the  building  up  of  a  pictorial  composition 
play  no  part  in  his  scheme  of  working,  and  he 
puts  no  dependence  upon  cartoons  or  sketches 
made  to  scale,  in  which  the  distribution  of  all 
the  parts  of  his  design  is  fixed  before  he  begins 
upon  the  actual  canvas.  Slight  drawings  in  black 
and  white,  or  rough  notes  in  colour,  may  occasion- 
ally precede  an  important  undertaking ;  but 
generally  the  charcoal  sketch  upon  his  canvas 
serves  as  the  first  shaping  of  his  intention.  Over 
this  comes  a  painting  that  is  as  expressive  as  it  can 
be  made,  a  straightforward  statement  of  the  facts 
before  him  that  conceivably  may  be  complete 
enough  to  need  no  further  touches.  But 
if  it  fails  to  satisfy  him,  another  paint- 
ing is  superimposed,  and  this  in  its  turn 
disappears  beneath  another  until  the 
time  comes  when  he  has  arrived  at  a 
result  that  he  can  approve  as  truly  repre- 
senting his  view.  Each  painting  is  made 
without  reference  to  what  is  beneath  it; 
he  has,  that  is  to  say,  no  intention  to 
use  what  he  has  already  done  to  help 
in  the  evolution  of  the  ultimate  picture, 
and  he  does  not  scruple  to  destroy  a 
previous  day's  work  if  it  falls  short  of 
what  he  knows  he  can  do. 

It  is  this  method  that  gives  to  his 
l)ictures  their  characteristic  freshness, 
that  aspect  of  having  been  set  down 
in  a  few  moments  of  happy  inspiration, 
which  has  been  from  the  first  among  the 
most  notable  qualities  of  his  productions. 
Such  a  mode  of  practice  is  what  might 
have  been  expected  of  him.  He  would 
not  care  to  go  through  a  slow  evolution, 
during  the  stages  of  which  he  would  be 
in  danger  of  losing  the  vitality  of  handling 
and  the  frankness  of  assertion  that  above 
all  he  craves  to  retain.  It  is  really 
inspiration  under  which  In-  works,  in- 
spiration of  the  kind  that  is  possible 
only  to  the  man  who,  as  he  has  done, 
has  so  stored  his  mind  with  accurate 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  art 
that  he  can  be  the  severest  critic  of  his 
own  performance. 
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LONDON. — We  give  two  illustrations  oi 
landscapes  by  Mr.  Theophile  de  Bock, 
long  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
J.  Maris.  De  Bock  was  born  in  1851 
at  the  Hague,  and  he  received  his 
artistic  education  from  ^^'eissenbruch  and  Van 
Borselen.  He  has  also  studied  a  great  deal  in 
France,  both  at  Fontainebleau  and  at  Barbizon, 
and  it  has  been  his  happy  lot  to  win  gold  medals 
at  Paris,  Dresden,  Munich,  Barcelona,  and  Berlin. 
A  fine  exhibition  of  his  work  is  now  on  view  at  the 
Holland  Fine  Art  Gallery.  It  comprises  some 
singularly  good  oil  paintings  and  some  bold 
drawings  in  conte  crayon  and  water-colour.  There 
is  not  an  uninteresting  work  in  the  whole  collection, 
and  it  is  instructive  to  note,  here  and  there,  how 
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happily  Mr.  de  Bock  can  make  use  of  the  traditions 
bequeathed  to  all  the  world  by  Rousseau,  Corot, 
and  Diaz.  In  other  pictures  the  style  is  Dutch, 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  de  Bock  is  among 
the  few  artists  who  can  paint  a  sky  effectively. 


No  one  can  complain  that  the  Academy,  in  filling 
up  the  last  three  vacancies  among  the  Associates, 
has  disregarded  the  claims  of  the  younger  men  with 
progressive  convictions.  Two,  at  least,  of  the  trio 
of  prominent  outsiders  who  have  been  called  within 
the  exclusive  doors  of  Burlington  House  have  for 
some  time  past  ranked  as  leaders  of  new  move- 
ments and  representatives  of  that  spirit  of  energetic 
advance  which  is  the  strongest  attribute  of  the  art 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Tuke  is  perhaps  the  best  painter 
of  the  open-air  school  whom  we  have  now  with  us. 
He  is  an  admirable  student  of  nature,  a  sound  and 


skilful  e.xecutant,  a  true  colourist,  and  takes  a  view 
of  the  world  about  him  that  is  honestly  original 
without  ever  lapsing  into  eccentricity.  Mr.  Alfred 
Drury  has  few  rivals  among  the  sculptors  who 
have  at  the  end  of  this  century  carried  their  branch 
of  art  practice  from  a  condition  of  neglect  and 
disrepute  into  one  of  real  and  active  prosperity. 
He  is  a  decorator  with  conspicuous  gifts,  and, 
though  he  has  scored  many  a  success  with  ideal 
efforts,  he  has  made  his  influence  most  plainly  felt 
in  his  practical  advocacy  of  those  applications  of 
sculpture  that  mark  its  alliance  with  architecture 
As  a  manipulator  he  is  exceptionally  able,  with 
e.xcellent  taste  and  an  acute  sense  of  refinements 
of  form.  Mr.  Belcher,  the  third  Associate,  is  widely 
recognised  as  an  architect  who  is  not  content 
merely  to  follow  the  beaten  track,  but  unites  sound 
knowledge  of  accepted  authorities  with  a  purely  in- 
dividual love  of  the  picturesque.  He  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  likely  candi- 
date for  academic  honours. 
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So  much  has  been  written 
of  Mr.  Elgood's  water-colour 
drawings  of  gardens  that 
criticism  cannot  hope  to 
say  more  that  is  both  new 
and  true  about  their  ex- 
quisite colour  light,  and 
sweetness.  When  all  the 
merits  in  a  work  of  art  are 
co-ordinated,  united  with 
sufficient  subtlety,  they 
appeal  to  us— not  one  by 
one,  as  isolated  points  of 
e.xcellence,  but  altogether 
and  symphoniously  ;  and  it 
is  thus  that  Mr.  Elgood's 
lieautiful  water-colours 
make  their  appeal,  whereas 
in  criticism  their  peculiar 
grace  and  charm  can  be 
alluded  to  only  in  epithets 
and  phrases  inadequately 
descriptive  of  separated 
merits.  The  most  winning 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Elgood's 
art  is  its  power  to  disarm 
all  adverse  criticism,  prov- 
ing, as  it  does,  that  a  garden 
is  indeed  "the  purest  of 
human  pleasures,"  and 
"the  greatest  refreshment 
of  the  spirits  of  man." 
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Mr.  Oliver  Baker  belongs  to  a  family  which  has 
long  been  known  in  the  art  world,  and  his  designs 
show  that  he  is  well  in  touch  with  the  esthetic 
movement  of  to-day.  The  illustrations  on  pages 
127,  128  and  129  represent  a  few  e.xamples  of  the 
strong  and  refined  designs  for  silver  which  have 
recently  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Liberty.  The 
proper  treatment  of  the  surfaces  of  metals,  so  well 
understood  by  the  Japanese,  finds  but  little  general 
appreciation  in  England,  so  that  Messrs.  Liberty 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  efforts  to  make 
it  popular.  Among  the  artists  who  are  helping 
them,  attention  must  be  drawn  to  Mr.  R.  C. 
Silver,  whose  style  possesses  considerable  dignity. 
The  silver  cup  (p.  128)  was  carried  out  from 
a  drawing  which  recently  gained  a  prize  in 
The  Studio. 


It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Artists'  War 
Fund  has  proved  a  success.  The  exhibition  at  the 
Guildhall  contained  many  good  things,  the  most 
noteworthy  of  all  being  those  by  Mr.  Sargent, 
Mr.  Swan,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Sir  Laurence  Alma- 


Tadema,  and  Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  whose  picture  of 
the  knight  riding  between  Death  and  Victory  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  impressive  work  in  the  gallery. 
It  had  faults,  but  the  composition,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  was  instinct  with  a  noble  and  touching 
thoughtfulness. 


On  two  occasions  attention  has  been  called  here 
to  the  Royal  Academy  Students'  Competition,  and 
we  give  this  month  reproductions  of  the  prize  work 
in  painting  and  design. 

DUBLIN. — Since  the  season  opened  in 
November  last,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  activity  amongst  artists  and  art 
lovers.  The  principal  event,  50  far,  has 
been  the  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  the 
Royal  University  Buildings.  The  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society  of  Ireland,  which  was  formed 
some  five  years  ago  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Earl  of  Mayo,  with  the  object  of  raising  the 
standard  of  Irish  craftsmanship  and  design,  held 
its  first  exhibition  in   1895.     The  arrangement  of 
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"  THE   TEkRACE   WALK,    BALCASKIE 


(See  London  Studio-'fuli) 
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"  THE   TOOL,    BKAMHAM,    YORKSHIRE  ' 
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HAMMERED   SILVER  SPOONS  BY   OLIVER    BAKER 

(See  London  Sfitdio-  Talk) 


the  exhibits  adopted  on  that  occasion  was  followed 
in  the  case  of  the  recent  exhibition,  which  was 
divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  and  most 
important  of  these  was  devoted  to  examples  of 
contemporary  Irish  handicraft  of  original  design  ; 
the  second  to  a  retrospective  collection  of  antique 
Irish  silver,  furniture  and  books  ;  and  the  thin! 
to  a  loan  collection  of  contemporary  English 
work  lent  and  arranged  by  the  English  Arts  and 
Crafts  Association.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
Society  was  at  the  time  holding  its  own  exhibi 
tion  in  London,  the  examples  of  English  work 
at  the  recent  Dublin  Exhibition  were  hardly 
so  interesting  or  so  representative  as  they  woukl 
otherwise  have  been.  The  Irish  section,  however, 
showed  a  considerable  advance  upon  the  first 
exhibition  both  in  design  and  technical  skill,  and 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  efforts  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Society  to  encourage  the  production  of 
good  work  here  have  not  been  thrown  away. 


An  interesting  point  about  the  Exhibition  was 
the  very  definite  note  of  contrast  that  was  observ- 
able between  the  English  and  Irish  contemporary 
exhibits.  Irish  craftsmanship,  admirable  as  it 
imdouhtcdly  is  in  many  respects,  is  perhaps   much 


too  prone  to  follow  well-known  lines  and  time- 
worn  conventions  ;  while  in  comparison  with  it 
the  English  work,  in  its  anxiety  to  escape  from 
conventionality  of  treatment  and  the  demon  of 
accepted  type,  appears  almost  crude  in  its  sim- 
plicity. In  the  furniture  section  this  contrast  was 
perhaps  the  most  apparent.  The  Irish  craftsman 
is  content  if  he  can  graft  his  modern  shoot  upon 
the  goodly  tree  of  Heppelwhite  or  Sheraton,  and 
is  well  pleased  if  his  marqueterie  approaches  theirs 
in  its  delicacy  of  execution.  While  the  severe 
simplicity  of  plain  oak  or  stained  wood  cupboards 
would  seem  to  have  little  charm  for  his  Celtic 
imagination,  he  has  not  yet  found  a  method  of 
expression  that  is  at  once  in  harmony  with  it 
and  untrammelled  by  the  conventions  of  the  past. 


The  truth  is  that  the  hour  has  not  yet  struck  for 
the  Irish  artist,  but  for  those  who  can  sense  the 


SILVER    CAN  DIES  1  ICK 
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BY   OLIVER    BAKER 


awakening  of  a  nation  there  are  not  wanting  signs 
of  its  approach.  A  special  word  of  praise  is  due 
to  the  beautiful  Irish  woven  carpets  from  Killybegs, 
County  Donegal,  which,  while  they  somewhat 
resemble  Turkey  carpets  both  in  texture  and 
design,  have  a  distinctive  quality  of  their  own. 
The  industry  is  quite  a  new  one,  and  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  most  successful  of  those  started 
recently  in  the  congested  districts  of  Ireland. 


Amongst  picture  shows,  that  given  annually  by 
the  Dublin  Sketching  Club  is  one  of  the  most 
popular.  This  year  the  work  exhibited  was,  on 
the  whole,  of  a  higher  level  of  excellence  than 
usual,  and  included  some  good  examples  of  the 
work  of  W.  P.  French,  a  well  known  painter  of 
Irish  skies  and  bogs,  who  is  about  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  London.  Mr.  R.  T.  Moynan — whoseyo 
was  purchased  by  Lord  Iveagh  last  year — Mr.  Bing- 
ham MacGuinniss,  and  Mr.  Johnstone  Inglis — a 
young  artist  w'hose  work  received  favourable  notice 
at  the  last  Royal  Academy  Exhibition — held  a  joint 
exhibition  recently  in  Dublin ;  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Williams,  R.H.A.,  gave  an  exhibition  of  Achill  pic- 
tures which  was  very  well  attended.  The  success 
of  the  Art  Loan  Exhibition  held  in  Dublin  last  May, 
at  which  there  was  shown  a  very  fine  collection  of 
works  by  Whistler,  Degas,  Manet,  Monet,  Millet, 
Corot,  Orchardson,  Wilson  Steer,  Browne  and 
other  modern  painters,  has  induced  the  committee 
to  hold  a  second  exhibition  this  year,  and  already 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong  and  others  are  engaged  in 
collecting  the  pictures. 
12S 


LIVERPOOL. — Signs  of  excellent  progress 
in  the  students'  work  of  the   Liverpool 
School  of  Art  were  unmistakable  at  the 
annual    distribution   of    prizes    recently 
held.     Under    the    Headmaster,    Mr.    Fredk.    ^' 


SILVKK  CUP     (See  London  Sludio-Talk)     BY  C.  CARTER 
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CASKET  (See  London  Studio-Talk) 

liurridge     R.E.,    and    his    Assistants,    some    500 
students  have  attended  the  various  courses  during 
the  year.    From  the  beginning  theyare  encouraged 
to  develop  their  own  ideas 
rather  than  to  become  mere 
copyists,    and    the     result 
appears  in  the  wide  range 
of  design  applied  to  practi- 
cal   purposes,    and   in    the 
increasing    list   of    awards 
gained     in     the     National 
("ompetition.     In  1897  the 
work  of  this  School  received 
two  awards,  in  1898  eleven, 
atid  last  year  fourteen  : 

(Joi.i)  Mf;DAL.  —  I'"or 
1  )esign  for  the  I'Vieze  of  a 
Hall:   \Vm.  j.  Medcalf. 

S I LV  K  R     M  EDA  LS. For 

I  >esign  for  a  Stencilled 
I'rieze :  Roberta  Glasgow. 
i'or  Painting  of  the  Figure 
from  Life  :  Wm.  A.  Martin. 
For  Drawing  of  the  Figure 
from  Life:  Chas. VV. Sharpe. 
Bronze  Medals.  —  For 
I  lesign  for  a  Stencilled 
Frieze  :  R.  W.  Bonscy. 
I' or  Designs  for  a  Nursery 
I'rieze :  Winifred  Horton. 
I'or  Designs  for  Book  Illus- 
trations: Alice  Horton.  For 
I  )esign  for  a  Hall  l''rieze  : 
Wm.  (.  Medcalf 


Book  Prizks.  —  For 
Designs  for  Book-lining 
Papers :  Hilda  Drewson. 
For  Monochrome  Painting 
of  Figures  from  the  Antique: 
Jessie  Gavin.  For  Design 
for  a  Stained-Wood  Cabinet: 
Edwin  B.  Jolliffe.  For 
Designs  based  on  a  Flower- 
ing Plant:  Arthur  E.  Leuty. 
For  Painting  of  the  Figure 
from  Life :  Wm.  A.  Martin. 
For  Time  Sketches  of 
Figures  from  Life  :  ^Vm.  J- 
Medcalf. 

Prizes  for  Works. — 
Thos.  C.  Balmer,  May  L. 
Cooksey,  Geo.  W.  Fish, 
Katie  Fisher,  Conrad  O. 
Looser,    Annie     McLeish, 

Constance    Read,    Wm.   J.  Thornton. 

Free    Evening    Studentship    to    Katie    Fisher, 

Ernest  Holloway,  Gilbert  Rogers,  Mary  ( '..  P.uckler. 


BY   OLIVF.R     RAKRR 
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iRKKN     I.EAHIER,    C.Ol.I)   TOOLINO,    AND    BRASS    Ul.NDl.NU 
BY    WINIFRED   HORTON 
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The  idea  of  directing 
students  of  the  figure  to- 
wards composition  and 
painting  for  mural  decora- 
tion has  met  with  consider- 
able success,  particularly  in 
the  works  of  W.  J.  Medcalf 
and  W.  A.  Martin.  Both 
these  promising  young  de- 
signers have  previously  been 
noticed  in  The  Studio. 


The  municipal  support 
now  accorded  to  this  School 
appears  quite  inadequate  to 
the  growing  influence  of  its 
work,  and  the  extended 
range  of  its  usefulness.  On 
behalf  of  the  directorate 
it  is  said,  "  they  do  not  ask 
for  assistance  because  they 
did  not  get  on  without  it, 
but  because  they  could  do 
much  better  with  it." 


COLLAR   IN   CUT  LINEN   AND   EMBROIDERY 


BY    FLORENCE   CARTWRIGHT 


Yox  proficiency  during 
the  year's  work  the  City 
Council  awarded  a  scholar- 
ship of  ^60  a-year  to 
William  A.  Martin,  and 
another,  ^£30  a-year,  to- 
gether with  free  admission 
to  day  classes,  to  May  L. 
G.  Cooksey.  Free  student- 
ships and  ^3  per  annum 
(for  one  or  two  years)  are 
awarded  to  Annie  Entwisle, 
Conrad  O.  Looser,  and 
Mabel  Syson. 


There  is  good  evidence 
of  high  general  average  in 
the  life  studies,  both  in 
painting  and  in  black  and 
white,  and  the  time  sketches 
are  very  creditable.  There 
is  also  much  that  is  com- 
mendable in  several  of 
the  poster  designs,  in  the 
book  illustrations,  and  in 
the     decorated     furniture. 


UANDKERCUIEF   IN   CUT    LINEN    AND    EMUROIDERY        BY    FI.OFEN'CE  CARTWRIGHT 
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PARIS. — In    connection    with    this    years 
exhibition  we  are  to  have  a  Congress  of 
PubHc  Art,  organised  by  the  JSIunicipal 
Council  of  Paris.      Whatever  the  result 
mav  be,  the  idea  is  good  and  worthy  of  encourage- 
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ILLUSTRATION    FOR    "AS   YOU    LIKE    IT" 

BY   MAY   I..    G.    COOKSEY 
(See  Liverpool  Stttiio-  Talk) 

ment.  "  To  restore  to  art  its  former  .social  uni.son, 
by  applying  it  to  the  modern  sentiment  in  all 
departments  under  public  government  ;  to  treat 
artistically  everything  concerning  the  public  life  of 
to-day ;  to  foster  a  spirit  cff  emulation  among 
artists,  by  indicating  a  practical  outlet  for  theii 
work " — such  is,  broadly,  the  programme  of  the 
City  of  Paris.  The  terms,  although  somewhat 
vague,  are  nevertheless  excellent. 


I  am  glad  to  see  among  the  organisers  of  this 
Congress  the  names  of  MM.  Marius  Vachou, 
Charles  Normand,  Charles  Lucas,  Andre  Hallays, 
and  Eugene  Muntz,  the  author  of  the  beautiful 
book  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  G.  M. 


BROOCH    IN    SILVER    AND    ENAMEL         BY    KATE    FISHER 

(See  Liverpool  Studio-  Talk) 
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i:  LBOURXE.— In  November  Mr.  Fred 
MacCubbin  held  a  private  exhibition 
of  his  work  in  his  studio  at  the 
National  Gallery.  Of  his  two  most 
important  works  the  preference  might,  perhaps,  be 
given  to  a  garden  subject,  with  a  figure  of  a 
woman  in  the  foreground  ;  which  picture,  by  the 
way,  is  destined  to  settle  in  England,  as  it  was 
purchased  by  some  visitors  from  the  old  country. 


CLOCK   CASK    IN    STAINED   WOOD  AND   GESSO 


BY    E.   JOLMFFE 


(Sa  Liverpool  Studio-Talk) 
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BRACELET    IN    GOLD    AND    ENAMEL 

(See  Livafool  Stiidio-'falk ) 


BY    KATE    FISHER 


BY    KATE    FISHER 


(Sec   Liverpool  Stud:o-Talk) 


Those  of  US  who   remember  Mr.   MacCubbin's 
charming  Bush  pictures,  painted  with  such  sincerity 
and  true  artistic  feeling,  wish  that  he  would  give 
us  some  of  the   old   subjects  in  his  old  manner. 
His  Down  on  his  Lurk,  and  a  Bitsh  Funeral  awoke 
a  response  in  the  heart  of  everyone  who  saw  them  ; 
and  one  cannot  help  hoping  that  in  the  near  future 
Mr.   MacCubbin    will    have    some    other 
such  story  to  tell  us,  and  that  it  will  be 
told   with   the   same    simplicity  as   those 
old  favourites,  which,  by  reason  of  their 
truth,  will  always  hold  their  place  in  the  , 

national  art  of  this  country. 


students,  not  necessarily 
Australian  born,  who  have 
studied  at  the  National 
Gallery  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  ;  and 
was  this  year  won  by  an 
Edinburgh  boy,  whose 
parents  settled  in  Victoria 
some  few  years  ago. 
With  the  ;^i5o  per 
annum,  which  this 
scholarship  brings  the 
fortunate  student  whose 
picture  wins  the  prize,  a 
wide  vista  of  possibili- 
ties opens  out  to  a  youth 
with  gifts  and  a  deter- 
mination to  bring  those 
gifts  to  maturity. 


The  judges  of  the  work,  sent  in  for  competition 
(which  work,  by  the  way,  included  specimens  of  all 
the  various  branches  of  drawing  and  painting 
throughout  the  National  Gallery  Schools)  were 
Messrs.  Loureiro,  John  Longstaff  and  Walter 
Withers.  There  were  eight  pictures  sent  in  to 
be    judged    for   the    scholarship,    three   of    which 


The  great  triennial  event,  viz.,  the 
awarding  of  the  Victorian  Travelling 
Scholarship,  took  place  shortly  before 
Christmas.  This  scholarship,  tenable  for 
three  years,  is,  of  course,  the  goal  of  all 
aspiring  students  of  the  Melbourne 
National  Gallery.  It  is  open  to  all 
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DESIGN    FOR   A    REPOUSSE   CLOCK   CASE   WITH    ENAMELLED   DOOR    PANEL 
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BY   MINNIE   MCLEISH 


were    by    girl     students.       The    scholarship    was      for  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  all  men 
awarded  to    D.  M.  Meldrum,  who  will  shortly  set      when,  instead  of  sending  contingents  of  soldiers  to 
sail  for  the  old  world  with  the  best  wishes  of  all      the  seat  of  war,  we  shall  he  enabled  to  send  whole 
his    fellow    students   to 
accompany  him. 


The  subject  of  the 
<  ompetitive  composition 
was  Welcome  Ne7vs,  and 
Mr.  Meldrum's  picture 
stood  out  from  the  others 
in  its  gracefulness  of  line, 
and  because  of  that  evi- 
dence of  inward  vision 
which  alone  foretells  the 
possibilities  withina  man. 


The  mother  country 
keeps  in  close  touch 
with  her  Australian 
Colonies  by  various 
means,  through  com- 
merce, sport,  war  and 
art,  and  it  will  argue  well 


OAK  CHEST   WITH 


GESSO   DECORATION 

(See  Liveipool  Sludio-Talk } 
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battalions  of  youthful  painters  to  study  the  peace- 
ful arts.  To  show  that  this  is  not  an  unlikely  state  of 
affairs  to  predict  for  the  future  one  has  only  to  study 
the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  Melbourne 
National  Callery  School  during  the  past  year.  H. 
Ramsay's  painting  from  the  nude,  and  the  drawing 
from  the  antique  (head)  by  Aron,  are  two  pieces  of 
work  one  would  scarcely  see  surpassed  in  any 
school.  Both  the  directors,  Mr.  Bernard  Hall  and 
Mr.  Fred  MacCubbin,  who  gives  instruction  in  the 
drawing  school,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
work  which  has  been  done  this  last  year. 


Australian  students  do  not  take  kindly  to 
"grinding."  The  free,  open-air  life  which  they 
are  bred  in  makes  them  restive  under  rule  and 
restraint,  and  evidence  of  this  inability  to  buckle 
to    showed     itself    very     decidedly    in     the    work 
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BFLIOWS    IN    OAK    AND    STEEL,    WITH    TAPESTRY    PANEL 
BY    ELIZABETH    MORRIS 

(See  Liverpool  Sttidio-Talk) 

exhibited  at  one  time  ;  but  this  year  there  seems  a 
universal  settling  down,  and  a  decided  grit  is 
manifest  in  place  of  the  chic  and  slight  work 
which  was  the  rule  in  earlier  days.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  as  the  National  Gallery  Schools 
develop,  a  place  may  also  be  found  for  the  highly 
useful  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 


A  conversazione,  which  was  attended  by  a 
brilliant  gathering,  was  held  in  the  National 
Gallery  on  the  evening  of  December  iS,  at  which 
His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Lord  Brassey,  pre- 
sided, in  order  to  award  the  prizes  to  the  success- 
ful students  for  the  year. 


BELLOWS   IN    BRASS   REPOUSSE        BY  MAY  L.  G.  COOKSEY 
(See  Liverpool  SliiJio-Talk) 


The  scholarship  has  been  awarded  altogether  five 
times,  Mr.  John  Longstaff  being  the  first  student 
who  won  it,  and  Mr.  Meldrum  the  fit'th.     So  far 
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Mr.  Longstaff  is  the  only 
one  of  the  four,  who,  having 
exhausted  his  three  years' 
privileges,  has  returned 
to  his  native  land,  Australia. 
The  other  three  are  still  on 
the  great  ocean  of  art  in 
the  old  world. 

BRUSSELS.  — Ch. 
Samuel,  the 
sculptor,  opened 
recently,  in  the 
new  and  most  ingeniously 
arranged  studio  constructed 
for  him  by  the  architect 
Van  Hunibeeck,  an  exhibi- 
tion   of   his    latest   works. 

Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  model  of  the 
I'rere-Orban  monument,  which  he  was  commissioned 
to  execute  as  the  result  of  a  competition.  At 
jjresent  all  that  need  be  said  is  that  the  monument 
in  its  general  aspect  is  in  conformity  with  the 
character  of  the  man  whose  memory  it  is  destined 
to  preserve.  M.  Samuel  also  displayed  a  large 
number  of  graceful  statuettes  and  thoughtfully 
composed   busts,  among  which    the  most  notable 


Were  those  of  the  artist's 
mother  and  a  group  of 
children. 


rORTION   OF   A  TITLE-PAGE   FOR 
"  AS   YOU   LIKE   IT" 

BY  MINNIE    MCLEISII 
(See  Liverpool  Studio-Talk) 


^\'hat  Amsterdam  did 
for  Rembrandt,  Dresden 
for  Cranach,  and,  more 
recently,  Antv.'erp  for  Van 
Dyck,  will  shortly  be  done 
by  Brussels  for  the  Hemish 
painters  from  Van  Eyck  to 
Bernard  Van  Orley.  This 
exhibition  of  their  works, 
which  will  be  held  from 
May  to  September,  is  due 
to  the  initiative  of  the 
young  Brussels  archaeolo- 
gist, M.  P.  ^\'ytsman,  who 
last  year  published  a  most  interesting  book,  where- 
in he  drew  the  attention  of  our  art  critics  to 
the  existence  of  a  great  number  of  little  known 
Flemish  paintings  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 


M.  H.  Meunier,  the  Brussels  draughtsman,  whose 
work  has  more  than  once  been  reproduced  and 
critically  examined  in  The  Studio,  has  designed  a 
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pack    of    "sesthetic    cards,"     marked    by    all    the 
reserve    and    the    ingenuity    characteristic    of    his 


well-known    decorative 
compositions. 

F.   K. 

UNICH.— 
As  I  have 
already 
mentioned, 
the  chief  feature  of  the 
Applied  Arts  section 
of  the  1899  Exhibition 
in  the  Glaspalast  was  a 
fine  collection  of  book- 
bindings, England 
and  Denmark  being 
especially  well  repre- 
sented. So  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned, 
this  beautiful  art  is  still 
in  its  infancy  ;  but 
these  early  efforts  even 
now  show  marked  pro- 
gress. The  fact  that 
our  artists  have  devoted 
themselves  with  so 
much  zeal  to  applied 
art  generally  has  in 
many  ways,  perhaps, 
been  detrimental  there- 
to ;  but  so  far  as  book-ornamentation  is  concerned, 
this  is  the  artist's  own  province,  and  we  have  to 


PORCELAIN    WARE 
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by  his  remarkable  ena-papers,  just  as  others  of 
his  fellow-artists  have  by  their  ornamentations  and 
their  book-plates. 


PORCELAIN    VASE 


BY  T.    SCHMUZ-KAUDISS 


thank  our  painters  for  many  new  ideas  and  fresh 
developments.  Many  years  ago  Otto  Eckmann 
devoted  himself  to  this  work  with  much  ability ; 
and  now  another  of  our  painters,  Eduard  Gabels- 
berger,  of  Diessen  (Upper  Bavaria),  is  engaged 
in  a  similar  task.  He  confines  himself  to  the 
old-fashioned  style,  but  is  yet  always  fresh  and 
original,  and  can  be  relied  on  to  produce  the 
most  admirable  effects.  The  imprh'u,  the 
splendour  of  these  momentary  inspirations,  com- 
bined with  their  wonderful  sense  of  style,  mark 
ihem  out  as  works  of  quite  exceptional  merit. 
In  many  of  them  the  artist  has  doubtless  been 
inspired  by  modern  Danish  work,  yet  the  general 
impression  is  in  no  way  Scandinavian,  for  they 
ever  bear  the  stamp  of  an  originality  that  is  all 
their  own.  Undoubtedly  Herr  Gabelsberger  has 
rendered  a  great  service  to   German  book-binding 


Another  department  of  applied  art  which  should 
appeal  strongly  to  the  painter  is  ceramic  work. 
Among  the  German  artists  of  to-day  who  are 
occupying  themselves  in  this  direction,  perhaps  the 
most  successful  and  the  most  talented  is  Theo. 
Schmuz-Baudiss,  of  Munich.  Readers  of  The 
Studio  have  already  been  made  familiar  with  a 
selection  of  this  artist's  ceramic  work.  He  has 
now  turned  his  attention  to  porcelain.  As  is  the 
case  with  most  young,  experimental  work,  the 
specimens  of  porcelain  he  is  now  producing  are 
not  without  their  defects,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
full  of  promise,  as  they  reveal  absolute  simplicity 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  in  the  handling  of  the 
material.  One  sees  here,  as  in  his  other  work,  that 
he  takes  his  ornamentation  almost  entirely  from 
floral  sources,  these  furnishing  him  with  an  infinity 
of  delightful  themes.  As  to  his  colouring,  he  has 
abandoned  the  light  spring-like  method  in  which 
he  treated  his  pottery,  for  warmer,  deeper  tones, 
and  bolder  contrasts.  Especially  he  affects  a 
smooth,  darkish  blue-grey  and  a  full-bodied  green, 
without  neglecting  the  light  blue  peculiar  to  the 
Copenhagen  manufactories.  He  employs  glazing 
with  fine  effect  in  many  cases,  the  result,  after  the 
firing,  being  very  satisfactory,  and  bringing  out  to 
the  full  the  beauty  of  the  material. 

G.   K. 

R1<:\'1K\VS 

Sir  John  Even'lt  Millais :  His  Art  and  In- 
lue/uv.  By  A.  L.  B.vldrv.  (London :  George 
Bell  &  Sons.)  Price  7^^.  (>d.  net. — To  artists  and 
to  all  those  who  have  a  genuine  love  of  the  art  of 
painting  Mr.  Baldry's  volume  essentially  appeals. 
The  author  has  wisely  left  to  other  hands  a 
detailed  biography  of  Sir  John  Millais,  and 
has  confined  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
progress  and  influence  of  the  great  painter's  life- 
work.  Mr.  Baldry's  art  criticisms  always  de- 
serve close  attention.  No  writer  approaches  his 
subject  with  a  more  genuine  desire  to  discover  the 
true  aims  and  intentions  of  those  with  whose 
work  he  deals.  His  vision  is  a  broad  one  and 
he  is  full  of  genuine  sympathy  for  all  earnest 
efforts  at  artistic  expression.  The  charge  of 
narrow-minded  intolerance,  so  detestable  in 
art  criticism,  cannot  be  laid  at  his  door.  His 
judgments  are  well  balanced,  and  display  careful 
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analysis  and  appreciation  of  tuclinical  excellence, 
and  in  his  treatment  of  the  art  of  Millais  he  is  at 
his  best.  The  volume  is  full  of  well  reproduced 
illustrations,  and  is  admirable  in  every  respect. 

Keliiliies  of  Old  London.  Drawn  in  lithography 
by  T.  R.  Way.  (London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.) 
Price  2I.S'.  net. — This,  the  fourth  volume  of 
drawings  of  Old  London  by  Mr.  T.  R.  \\'ay, 
very  worthily  completes  the  series  devoted  to  a 
fascinating  subject.  The  feeling  of  pleasure  inspired 
by  Mr.  Way's  work  in  the  earlier  volumes  is 
fully  maintained  in  the  present  one.  Indeed,  the 
artist's  powers  seem  to  have  become  strengthened 
by  experience.  There  is  a  surety  of  expression  and 
a  delicacy  of  touch  in  some  of  his  latest  produc- 
tions which  proclaim  him  a  master  of  lithographic 
technique.  Plate  4,  The  Toiver  of  London  from 
the  River,  and  plate  16,  Clapham  Conwion,  North 
side,  are  of  particular  excellence.  The  descriptions 
of  the  subject  of  each  plate  by  Mr.  H.  B.  ^^■heatley, 
F.S.A.,  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  collection. 

Reubens  :  His  Life,  his  Work  and  his  Time.  By 
Emile  Michel.  Translated  by  Eliz.\beth  Lee. 
Two  volumes.  (London  :  William  Heinemann.) — 
The  labour  bestowed  by  the  author  upon  the 
gathering  together  of  materials  for  this  important 
study  must  have  been  immense.  Every  source  of 
information  available  has  been  tapped  by  him  in 
order  to  render  his  work  as  reliable  and  complete 
as  possible.  The  universality  of  the  genius  of 
Reubens  is  acknowledged  ;  his  activity  was  great 
and  his  productions  abundant.  To  separate  the 
important  work  from  the  trivial,  and  to  place 
them  in  the  just  position  they  should  hold  in 
the  history  of  art,  is  a  feat  which,  in  these  days 
of  ephemeral  book-making,  redounds  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  author.  The  value  of  the  work 
is  enhanced  by  the  large  number  of  illustrations 
which  accompany  it.  The  numerous  photo- 
gravures of  the  important  works  and  the  coloured 
and  tinted  reproductions  of  the  sketches  are 
especially  noteworthy.  A  word  of  praise  must  also 
be  accorded  to  the  translator  for  the  excellent 
rendering  of  the  text  into  English. 

The  Art  and  the  Pleasures  of  England.  By 
John  Ruskin.  (London  :  George  Allen.)  Price 
5^-.  net.  The  Art  and  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin. 
By  ^\'.  G.  CoLLiNGWooD,  ^LA.  (London  :  Riv- 
ington.)  Price  t^s.  6d.  Ruskin  arid  the  Religion 
of  Beauty.  By  R.  de  la  Sizkranne.  Translated 
by  the  Countess  of  Galloway.  (London :  George 
Allen.)  5.f.  net.  John  Ruskin.  By  M.  H.  Spiel- 
1L-\NN.  (London  ;  Cassell  &  Co.) — At  a  time  like 
the  present,  when  the  world  of  art  is  mourning  the 


loss  of  John  Ruskin,  one  of  its  greatest  teachers 
and  most  fascinating  litterateurs,  an  unusual  interest 
cannot  fail  to  be  aroused  in  all  that  pertains  to  him 
and  to  his  life's  work.  One  of  his  more  recent 
publications,  which  appeared  originally  in  paper- 
covered  numbers,  and  which  dealt  mainly  with 
modern  English  art,  is  now  reissued  in  volume 
form  at  a  popular  price  under  the  title  of  The  Art 
and  the  Pleasures  of  England,  and  may  be  recom- 
mended to  those  who  have  not  hitherto  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading  Mr.  Ruskin's  opinions  upon 
the  works  of  Rossetti,  Burne  -  Jones,  Leighton, 
Alma  Tadema  and  other  art  workers.  To  those 
who  would  wish  to  know  something  of  the  cha- 
racter and  tendency  of  Ruskin's  works,  Mr.  Colling- 
wood's  excellent  handbook  may  be  strongly 
commended.  It  displays  a  most  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  great  master's  writings,  and  is,  more- 
over, systematised  with  admirable  care  and  ability. 
M.  de  la  Sizeranne's  essays  are  a  worthy  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  a  French  art  critic  of  the 
work  of  his  English  confrere.  The  Religion  of 
Beauty  is  a  well  chosen  title,  for  it  gives  expres- 
sion to  a  conviction  that  is  always  present  in  the 
master's  writings.  Mr.  Spielmann's  appreciation 
bears  too  many  evidences  of  haste  in  its  prepara- 
tion to  do  full  justice  to  himself  or  to  his  subject, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  without  a  certain  interest 
and  value. 

Idylls  of  the  King.  By  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Decorated  and  illuminated  by  the  Brothers 
Rhead.  (New  York  :  R.  H.  Russell.  London  : 
Macmillan  &Co.)  Price  15^.  net. — The  numerous 
drawings  in  black  and  white  by  George  Woolliscroft 
Rhead  and  Louis  Rhead  which  illustrate  this  work 
cannot  but  uphold  the  high  reputation  which  these 
artists  enjoy.  They  are  in  some  respects  quite 
notable  examples  of  pen  work,  and  may  be 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  students  for  their 
many  technical  e.xcellencies.  But  in  spite  of  their 
good  qualities,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
book  is  unsatisfactory.  The  type  is  ugly,  the 
borders  commonplace,  the  paper  unpleasant  in 
texture,  and  the  mise  en  page  ill-considered.  It  is 
depressing  to  see  so  much  excellent  work  wasted 
through  want  of  a  little  good  taste. 

Die  Insel  Zipangu.  By  A.  J.  Mordt.mann, 
with  chromo-lithographs  and  drawings  by  Hugo 
L.  Braune.  (Leipzig  :  Schmidt  &  Spring.) — This 
is  a  real  old-fashioned  book  of  fairy  tales  with  the 
true  medieval  ring  about  it.  It  is,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  thoroughly  original,  and  will  entrance 
the  interest  of  the  fortunate  children  who  are  able 
to    read    tlerman.       It     is    chiefly    the    tale    of    a 
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prodigal  son  of  the  olden  time,  a  richly  gitted 
prince,  Tsolier  by  name,  the  heir  to  a  noble  king- 
dom, who  prefers  to  chase  butterflies  and  climb 
trees  to  learning  his  lessons.  His  father,  who  is  a 
wise  old  monarch,  tries  to  win  his  beloved  boy  to 
the  thorny  paths  of  knowledge  by  all  manner  of 
means,  but  all  in  vain.  One  set  of  tutors  after 
another  gives  the  task  up  as  hopeless,  and  the  King 
at  last  tells  the  Prince  that  he  will  give  him  one 
more  chance  only,  and  if  he  fail  to  profit  by  it  he 
is  to  be  banished  to  the  remote  island  of  Zipangu. 
The  new  plan  is  of  the  simplest;  Tsolier  is  to  learn 
his  lessons  all  alone.  He  really  tries  hard  this 
time,  but  the  fatal  butterfly  appears  again  and  the 
Prince  is  off"  after  it  as  if  he  recognizes  that  it  is 
the  emblem  of  the  soul.  The  old  father,  hoping 
against  hope,  comes  to  examine  Tsolier  for  the  last 
time,  and  the  boy  racks  his  brains  for  answers  to 
the  questions  with  which  he  is  plied.  He  fails 
more  egregiously  than  ever — says  the  Elbe  flows 
into  the  Mississippi,  and  that  two  and  two  make 
five.  He  is  therefore  banished  with  one  faithful 
retainer  to  Zipangu,  and  now  begins  an  entirely 
new  life  for  him.  It  would  be  unfair  to  spoil  the 
interest  of  the  tale  by  telling  how  he  is  at  last  won 
to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  becomes  a  true  chip  of 
the  old  block,  a  worthy  successor  to  his  father.  It 
is  enough  to  add  that  charming  fairies,  such  as  all 
true  children  love,  with  the  aid  of  birds  and  beasts, 
assist  in  bringing  about  the  happy  result.  The 
numerous  illustrations  to  this  fascinating  volume 
are  such  as  to  whet  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  but 
they  are  rather  scenic  and  theatrical  than  pictorial 
or  descriptive.  There  is  one  serious  flaw  in  the 
volume  :  the  dragging  in  of  the  devil  in  a  fairy  tale 
for  children  is  altogether  unnecessary,  and  the 
Miirchen  relating  to  him  does  nothing  to  aid  the 
dcitouemini  of  the  tale.  There  is  a  certain  grim 
humour  about  his  sable  majesty's  adventures,  but  it 
is  not  of  a  kind  to  appeal  to  the  little  ones  for  whom 
the  book  is  intended,  and  should  a  new  edition  be 
called  for  the  author  would  be  wise  to  omit  the 
objectionable  chapter  an^  its  pictures. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
NVith  an  introduction  by  George  Gissing  and 
Notes  by  F.  G.  Kitton".  Illustrated  by  E.  H. 
New.  (London  :  Methuen  &  Co.).  Two  vols., 
bs.  net. — These  are  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
new  "  Rochester  "  edition  of  Dickens,  and  it  may 
be  said  unhesitatingly  that,  for  the  price,  a  better 
illustrated,  better  printed,  or  a  more  thoroughly 
satisfactory  edition  of  the  great  novelist's  works  has 
never  been  issued.  Mr.  New's  illustrations  are  in 
his  happiest  vein,  and  deal  not  with  tile  characters 


of  the  story  but  with  the  places  and  buildings 
patronised  by  the  immortal  members  of  the  Pick- 
wick Club.  This  welcome  innovation  is,  we 
understand,  to  be  observed  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  volumes  of  the  "  Rochester  "  edition. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton's  notes  will  be  found  of  much 
interest  to  the  general  reader  and  of  undoubted 
value  to  the  serious  student.  That  Dickens  main- 
tains his  popularity  undiminished  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the 
beautiful  "  Rochester  "  edition  will  certainly  enlist 
a  very  large  number  of  friends.  Fortunately,  less 
is  heard  nowadays  than  formerly  of  the  superfine 
few  referred  to  by  Mr.  George  Gissing  in  his 
scholarly  introduction  as  those  "  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  vulgarity  of  subject  and  treatment." 

Albert  von  Keller.  (Munich:  F.  Bruckmann.) 
Price  60  marks. — A  series,  handsomely  bound,  of 
twenty  photogravures  from  the  paintings  of  Albert 
von  Keller.  The  reproductions  are  excellent  and 
will  doubtless  be  most  acceptable  to  admirers  of 
this  painter's  work. 

The  Colloijuies  of  Edward  Osborne.  By  the 
author  of  "  Mary  Powell."  Illustrated  by  John 
Jellicoe.  (London :  John  C.  Nimmo.)  The 
numerous  admirers  of  Miss  Manning's  simple, 
quaintlj'-told,  old-world  romances  will  welcome  this 
excellent  edition  of  Edzvard  Osborne.  Mr.  Jellicoe's 
illustrations  are,  as  usual,  most  appropriately  con- 
ceived and  admirably  executed. 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  By  Ch.-vrles  L.\mb.  Illus- 
trated by  Ch.\ri.es  E.  Brock.  Two  volumes 
(London  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.) — A  charming  and 
dainty  edition,  well  printed  on  good  paper  and 
most  tastefully  bound.  Mr.  Brock's  numerous 
illustrations  are  admirable,  and  will  enhance  his 
already  high  reputation. 

Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
(London:  George  Bell  &  Sons.) — The  latest 
additions  to  this  admirable  series  of  illustrated 
monographs  are  Raphael,  by  Henry  Strache)'  ; 
Signorelli,  by  Maud  Cruttwell;  and  Crivelli,  by  G. 
McNeil  Rushforth.  To  each  volume  is  appended 
chronological  tables  and  a  very  useful  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  masters'  works. 

Colour:  A  Handbook  of  the  Theory  of  Colon  1. 
By  George  H.  Hl'rst,  F.C.S.  (London  :  Scott, 
Greenwood  6c  Co.) — This  is  a  practical  and  un- 
assuming little  book,  which  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  ten  coloured  plates  and  seventy-two  other 
illustrations.  The  first  four  chapters  deal  with 
the  science  of  colour  ;  tlie  fifth  is  devoted  to  con- 
trast ;  the  sixth  is  given  up  to  colour  in  decoration 
and  design  :    while   the   last    chapter  of  all  treats 
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of  the  measurement  of  colour.  Mr.  Hur.st  in  a 
modest  preface  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
such  authorities  on  the  subject  of  colour  as  Chev- 
reul,  Rood,  Church,  and  Benson.  He  writes  with 
clearness  and  precision.  The  latter  part  of  his 
hook  will  be  found  useful  to  artists. 

,If  proof  were  required  of  the  value  ot  photo- 
graphy as  an  aid  to  the  artist  the  Lensart  Series  of 
studies,  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  L. 
Baldry  and  Mr.  W.  J.  IJay,  would  constitute  an 
excellent  witness.  The  out-of-door  conditions  of 
light  and  atmosphere,  as  all  artists  know,  are  of  a 
l)eculiarly  fleeting  and  subtle  character,  and  the 
difficulties  experienced  by 
the  painter  in  his  pleui-air 
studies,  more  especially 
of  the  figure,  are  well- 
nigh  insurmountable.  To 
aid  in  a  measure  the 
solution  of  some  of  the 
many  difficult  problems,  the 
Lensart  Series  of  photo- 
graphs has  been  produced. 
How  admirable,  and  how 
useful  to  the  painter  the 
series  should  become,  can 
only  be  realised  by  a  care 
ful  study  of  the  many  excel 
lent  items.  Those  entitled 
A  Sea  Frolic,  Sea  Wrack, 
and  A  Dryad,  in  addition 
to  those  we  are  privi- 
leged to  reproduce,  are 
not  only  masterpieces 
of  the  art  of  figure  posing 
and  drapery  arrangement, 
but     are     full     of     useful 

suggestion    in    tlie    matter 
of    direct    and    secondary 

lighting.      We    sincerely 

trust  that  those  responsible 

for  the  photographs  which 

have   appeared    will    be 

encouraged     to      continue 

their  work,   for    the    more 

we    see    of    it    the    more 

we  realise  what  legitimate 

value   to    the    painter   the 

camera  may  become.     The 

Lensart     photographs,    we 

understand,    may    be    ob- 
tained    from     Messrs.     E. 

Day   &   Sons,    of  Bourne- 
mouth. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  ^V.  H.  Broome 
(London)  some  sheets  of  new  music,  the  cover 
designs  of  which  call  for  a  word  of  praise.  ^Ve  are 
glad  to  see  evidences  of  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  there  is  still  room  for  further  advancement. 

The  editors  of  IVho's  ]Vho,  igoo,  and  the 
Englishwoman's  Year-Book,  ipoo,  published  by 
Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  London,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  increasing  importance  and 
value  of  their  publications.  The  extent  of  the 
information  contained  in  them  is  remarkable, 
and  renders  them  indispensable  adjuncts  to  the 
library  table. 
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WARDS     IN     "THE     STUDIO" 
PRIZE    COMPETITIONS. 


Design  for  a  Sii.vkk  Cup. 
(A  XLV.) 
The    First  Prizk  {T'wo  guineas)   is  awarded   to 
Tramp  (David  Vcazcy,    lo,   Brewer  Street,  Wool- 
wich). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  guinea)  to  Gee  (G.  A. 
Williams,  2,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to : — Craft  (F. 
White);  Fiat  Lux  (Mary  Collins);  Gorgonzola 
(Mary  Wilcock) ;  and  Hyde  (I'Vancis  H.  Crawley- 
Boevey). 

The  illustrations  in  this  competition  will  appear 
in  a  later  number  of  The  Studio. 

Design   kok  a  Titi.e-I'ace. 
(B  XLIV.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Paul  (Enid  U.  Jackson,  12,  Forest  Road,  Birken- 
head). 

The  Second  I'kizi;  {Ifalf-a-guinea)  to  Malvolio 
(Olive  Allen,  58,  Newsliam  Drive,  Liverpool). 


Honourable   mention   is  given  to  : — Isca  (Ethel 

Larcombe,    Wilton    Place,    St.    James's,    Exeter) ; 

Illustrated ;  Bransford  (A.  J.  Hardman);   Curleiv 

(Lennox  G.  Bird) ;  and  Orienta  (Scott  Calder). 

Photographs  from  Nature. 

Winter  Landscape. 

(D  XXIX.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Rienzi  (Harry  Wanless,  31,  Westborough,  Scar- 
borough). 

The  Second  1'rize  {Haifa-guinea)  to  Fau 
(Nicolas  Brianlchninoft",  41,  Rue  des  6coles, 
Paris). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to : — Lohengrin 
(Charles  E.  Wanless,  31,  Westborough,  Scar- 
borough); illustrated;  Bas  (Ivan  Hartvigson) ; 
Edomite  (Thomas  E.  Doeg) ;  Eamont  (J.  C.  Varty- 
Smilh)  ;  Erin  (Miss  Bartlett)  ;  Falcon  (Hugh 
Price) ;  Hiems  (W.  E.  Dowson) ;  Loen  (W.  C. 
Crofts) ;  Montagnard  (M.  Labadie) ;  Mattheio 
Surface  (Percy  Lund);  Mask  (Thomas  Kent); 
Nostrodam  (Harry  Quilter) ;  Solo  (Baroness  Marie 
L.  Gudean.s) :  Sweet  Pea  (Miss  P.  Rochussen) ; 
and  /.ema  (William  H.  Cave). 
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IE    LAY    FIGURE    ON     IMITA- 
IION  AND  ORIGINALITY. 


\ks,  1  hrlieve  that,"  said  the  Art 
Historian;  "but  havu  you  ever  fully  realised  how 
dependent  civilisation  is  on  the  pride  which  men 
take  in  imitating  good  things.  For  instance,  when 
we  talk  about  a  tradition  of  public  spirit,  a  tradition 
of  administrative  science,  we  simply  draw  attention 
to  one  organic  result  of  the  pride  in  question. 
Each  self-respecting  generation  of  citizens  tries  in 
ts  great  public  affairs  to  repeat  what  was  best  in 
the  civic  actions  of  its  predecessors  ;  and  you  will 
find  that  there  is  but  little  constitutional  security 
in  those  countries  where  this  form  of  imitation  is 
interfered  with  by  the  impetuous  character  of  the 
people." 

"  How  serious  we  are  !  "  laughed  the  Journalist. 
"Why,  you  seem  to  be  proving  that  imitation  is 
the  soul  of  progress.  What  heresy!  Are  we 
not  living  in  an  age  of  strenuous  and  fussy 
individualism  ?  " 

"Certainly  we  are,"  replied  the  Art  Historian, 
"and  hence  it  is  an  age  of  cranks  and  of  mediocrities. 
There  is  a  lack  of  discipline,  a  want  of  co-ordina- 
tion, in  nearly  all  our  national  efforts,  both  in 
])eace  and  in  war  ;  and  we  chatter  so  much  about 
our  individualities  that  we  are  morbidly  self- 
conscious  in  everything  but  trade." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said  the  Art 
Critic.  "  Nine  artists  in  ten  are  laughably  anxious 
lest  their  special  brands  of  originality  should  be 
parodied  in  imitations.  To  make  them  quite 
happy,  we  must  give  them  the  protection  of  a 
stringent  Act  of  Parliament.  What  amusement 
this  bickering  anxiety  would  have  caused  in  the 
ancient  art  guilds  of  Italy  and  Flanders  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "  those  old  guilds 
were  not  friendly  to  peevish  egotism  ;  and  they 
proved  that  the  discipline  of  traditions  was  invalu- 
able, especially  to  young  artists.  It  forced  every 
youngster  of  talent  humbly  to  master  the 
traditional  ways  of  work  peculiar  to  his  guild.  l!y 
this  means  he  became  a  good  craftsman,  and  his 
originality  went  to  enrich  the  language  of  art  in 
which  he  had  learned  to  speak  correctly  as  an 
apprentice.  To-day,  on  the  other  hand,  a  boy  of 
original  genius  is  so  petted  by  his  teachers,  and  is 
made  so  conscious  of  his  originality,  that  he  is 
tempted  to  play  the  artist  before  he  has  learned  to 
employ  his  tools.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if 
he  could  be  grounded  in  some  fine  tradition  of 
workmanship,  or  if  he  were  encouraged  to  imitate 
good  masters,  just  as  Raphael  did  when  young  ! " 
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"  You  remind  me  of  two  good  lines  of  old 
poetry,"  said  the  Art  Critic.     "They  run  thus  :  — 

As  in  olde  feldes  corne  fresh  and  greene  grewe, 
So  of  olde  books  commeth  our  conning  newe  ; 

and  the  cunning,  or  knowledge,  of  to-day,  wherever 
we  find  it,  certainly  springs  from  seed  sown  in  the 
past.  Hence,  originality  has  been  described  as  a 
singular  personal  charm,  showing  through  and 
modifying  the  influence  of  culture,  contemporary 
thought,  and  birthright  traditions  upon  a  fine 
mind  and  a  sensitive  temperament." 

"  We  are  all  at  one  to-day,"  said  the  Man  with  a 
Clay  ripe.  "  Very  few  young  artists  have  given  a 
moment's  serious  thought  to  the  originality  about 
which  they  talk  so  much.  How  many  of  them 
know  that  even  Shakespeare,  the  most  original  of 
men,  was  the  product  of  a  school  ?  Besides,  there 
is  always  something  petty,  something  trivial  and 
self-conceited,  in  an  artist  who  has  never  felt  the 
joy  of  being  a  sedulous  ape." 

"  But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question," 
observed  the  Journalist.  "  Why  are  modern  artists 
so  afraid  of  being  imitated  ?  " 

"  The  reason,  so  it  seems  to  me,  is  frankly  com- 
mercial," the  Art  Critic  answered.  "  They  betieve 
that  the  market  value  of  their  work  is  depreciated 
by  those  who  repeat  its  peculiarities." 

"  That's  odd,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "  I  have 
never  yet  seen  an  imitation  of  any  fine  work  that 
equalled  its  original,  nor  can  I  think  that  an  artist 
gains  anything  when  he  cries  out  against  his 
imitators.  For  how  is  he  to  avoid  them?  His 
art  can  be  studied  for  hours  in  public  exhibitions, 
and  it  is  easy  for  a  good  workman  to  reproduce 
from  memory  the  forms  and  qualities  which  he  has 
skill  enough  to  imitate.  This  one  fact  should 
teach  a  man  of  genius  that  his  art,  once  sold  or 
exhibited,  becomes  a  public  influence  which  he 
cannot  control.  If,  therefore,  contrary  to  the 
example  of  the  old  masters,  he  objects  to  be  a 
model  to  lesser  men,  let  him  keep  his  productions 
from  the  pubHc  eye,  for  he  cannot  at  the  same 
time  win  fame  and  secure  himself  from  imitation." 

"  One  other  point  should  be  mentioned,"  said 
the  Art  Critic.  "  I  have  noticed  that  the  greatest 
fear  of  imitation  is  shown  by  those  who  have  them- 
selves been  influenced  by  some  modern  artist." 

"  That  arises  partly  from  want  of  self-confidence," 
said  the  Lay  Figure.  "  But,  whatever  the  cause  of 
it  may  be,  this  is  certain  :  that  true  art  was  at  iis 
best  when  the  spirit  of  discipleship — another  term 
for  imitation — was  encouraged  by  all  great  men." 
The  L.\y  Figure. 
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"The  impressions  of  childhood  put  later 
into  criticisms  and  pictures  make  themselves  felt 
by  a  strange  depth  of  emotion,  and  are  precisely 
what  give  delicacy  and  life."  I  was  glad  to  come 
across  that  passage  in  a  translation  of  Sainte- 
Beuve's  "  Essay  on  Balzac,"  the  other  day,  because 
it  gave  me  a  direct  authorij;y,  as  it  were,  for  the 
idea  with  which  I  wanted  to  begin  this  notice  of 
Marianne  Stokes.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  trace  to  their  source  the  special 
characteristics  marking  the  work  of  individuals,  we 
should  generally  find  the  influence  directing  them 
lay  in  the,  often  unconsciously,  treasured  -  up 
impressions  received  in  early  youth.  Such 
apparent  anomalies  as  the  fact  of  Turner  being  a 
Londoner,  and  the  environment  of  the  small 
Parisian  shopkeeper  being  the  uncongenial 
atmosphere  in  which  Corot  lived  for  thirty  years, 
XI.X.      No.   85.  — .\i'Kii.,  igoo. 


do  not  contradict  the  generalising  statement.  For 
what  do  we  know  of  the  impressions — their  very 
unusualness,  perhaps,  adding  to  their  force—  which 
first  placed  their  abiding  seal  upon  the  minds  of 
these  men  ?  Some  flash  of  sunset  among  the 
barges  and  shipping,  burnishing  the  sluggisii 
river,  and  glorifying  the  enveloping  mist,  may  have 
set  the  Cockney  boy  a-dreaming  before  the 
conscious  effort  had  arisen  in  his  mind.  Or 
a  Sunday  spent  with  his  family  at  St.  Cloud,  in 
the  Bois,  or  among  the  grey  and  silvery 
reaches  of  the  lower  Seine,  may  have  sunk  so 
deeply  into  the  soul  of  Corot  that  while  slill 
measuring  tape  and  putting  up  shutters  the 
influence  lived  and  bore  its  fruit.  These  men 
were  the  rich  soil  upon  whicii  the  good  grain 
fell ;  to  them  the  accidental,  the  occasional, 
were  the  more  important.  But  we  all  know  how 
we  are  constantly  troubled  by  the  jarring  note 
of  what  we  know  to  be  false,  which  nevertheless 
rings    in    our   ears    with   the    insistence   of    long 
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association  ;  or  perhaps  we  are  grateful  that  the 
books  we  used,  the  illustrations  which  fell  into 
our  hands,  were  the  beginning  of  a  just  apprecia- 
tion. While  talking  to  Mrs.  Stokes  one  day  she 
became  personal  upon  this  matter  of  early  associa- 
tion. For  her  own  part  she  recognises  in  her 
experience  the  influence  of  certain  definite  things. 
Two  of  them  stand  out  more  vividly  than  the 
rest.  One  is  a  volume  of  Grimm's  "Fairy  Tales," 
given  to  her  as  a  child,  with  illustrations  of 
sufficient  artistic  quality,  quaintness  of  humour, 
and  fineness  of  line  not  to  be  harmful:  "It 
might  have  been  so  much  worse,"  says  Mrs. 
Stokes.  The  other,  and  the  more  important, 
is  the  fact  of  having  lived  in  a  Catholic  country. 
The  Catholic  ceremonial  appealed  strongly  to 
the  Eesthetic  part  of  her  mind,  so  much  so  that 
the  feeling  for,  and  delight  in,  colour,  with  a 
dash  of  mysticism  in  her  later  work,  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  pro- 
cessions, the  lights  and  the  vestments  of  the  Church. 


With  the  esthetic  enjoyment  came  the  effort  oi 
expression.  Marianne  Stokes  is  of  the  fortunate 
ones  who  find  their  metier  early,  and  who  never 
swerve  from  their  allegiance  to  it.  Her  earliest  re- 
collections are  connected  with  an  old  lady  wearing 
grey  curls  who  humoured  her  delight  in  a  pencil. 

In  due  course  the  local  art  schools  were  followed 
by  a  visit  to  Munich.  The  chances  of  effective 
art  training  for  women  in  Munich  at  that  time 
were  few.  There  were  no  schools  open  to 
them.  All  they  could  do  was  to  take  a  studio, 
two  or  three  girls  together,  and  ask  some  artist  to 
visit  them.  Generally,  on  the  professor's  part  it 
was  not  altogether  serious.  He  came,  he  praised, 
he  pointed  out  a  superficial  fault  or  two,  he  went 
away.  For  the  rest,  the  student  wrestled  with 
technical  problems  by  herself— as,  indeed,  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  students.  But  the  encouragement 
was  not  always  great.  To  a  quick-witted,  earnest- 
minded  girl  the  feeHng  of  being  treated  with  a 
somewhat      perfunctory      gentleness      and      con- 
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descension,  not  too  much  being  demanded  of  her, 
added  insult  to  injury.  In  the  case  in  point, 
however,  Mrs.  Stokes  speaks  with  gratitude  of  the 
kindness  and  helpfulness  of  her  professors,  and 
the  years  spent  in  Munich  produced  excellent 
results.  A  facility,  a  dexterity  in  the  management 
of  materials  was  gained,  and  beyond  that  a  good 
deal  of  practice  in  the  making  of  pictures ;  a 
very  different  thing  indeed  from  the  manipulation 
of  pigments.  It  is  with  a  quaint  charm  of  humour 
that  Mrs.  Stokes  describes  her  Munich  days. 
Depending  much  upon  her  own  resources,  this 
picture-making  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
study  and  of  pot  boiling.  A  dealer  agreed  to 
take  her  work.  Every  month  a  little  picture  was 
painted.  It  was  generally  some  study  of  children, 
some  fleeting,  humorous  idea  or  arrangement 
in  light  and  shade,  or  colour.  All  the  thought 
was  concentrated  in  realising  upon  canvas  some- 
thing seen.  The  painter's  energies  were  engrossed 
with  the  study  of  technique — the  alphabet,  in 
fact,  of  the  language  by  which  she  was  later  to 
speak.  Pleasant,  charming  no  doubt  many  of 
them  were,  these  little  pictures,  showing  already 
a  happy  appreciation  of  pictorial  qualities.  The 
Munich  picture  galleries  were  a  constant  source 
of  enlightenment ;  the  inspiration  drawn  from 
them  was  all  towards  naturalistic  expression. 
"  Nature  is  so  beautiful "  then  as  now,  to  Mrs. 
Stokes.  It  was  an  excellent  beginning,  self- 
reliant  and  vigorous. 

Then  came  Paris.  A  picture  more  important 
and  more  fortunate  than  the  rest  opened  the  way. 
There  she  learnt  the  meaning  of  line,  the  search 
for  values,  for  tone.  Vague  and  vapoury  ideas 
of  art  gave  place,  under  a  merciless  system,  to 
hard-headed  logic,  a  looseness  of  method  to  a  just 
and  positive  observation.  The  young,  and  often 
misplaced,  enthusiasm  of  the  student  is  not 
always  cheered  by  the  professorial  prophecy,  I'oits 
arriverez,  but  it  fell  to  Mrs.  Stokes'  lot.  A  couple 
of  years  spent  in  France — about  ten  months  of  it 
in  Paris — were  followed  by  her  coming  with  her 
husband  to  England.  Since  then  most  of  her 
work  has  been  shown  in  the  annual  London 
exhibitions.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  here 
anything  in  the  nature  of  an  exhaustive  and  detailed 
criticism  of  Mrs.  Stokes'  work,  but  any  notice  of  her 
methods  must  take  into  account  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction between  the  work  she  did  some  years  ago 
and  that  which  she  is  now  doing.  The  first  picture 
exhibited  by  her  in  Burlington  House,  a  study  of 
a  child  sitting  by  a  calf  bound  for  market,  struck 
the  keynote  for  much  of  her  subsequent  work. 
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It  was  a  frankly  realistic  study.  That  it  was  deeply 
imbued  with  sentiment,  with  a  story-telling 
quality,  is  true,  but  at  no  time  has  she  approached 
her  subject  from  the  literary  side.  Always  painter- 
like in  her  methods,  with  a  largeness  of  grasp, 
and  a  feeling  for  balanced  masses,  indispensable  to 
a  painter  of  decorations,  Mrs.  Stokes  devoted 
herself,  at  this  time,  to  the  problems  of 
light  and  shade,  tone,  quality  and  variety  in 
texture,  flexibility,  and  dexterity  in  handling. 
Line  and  pure  colour  played  little  part  in 
her  methods,  yet  the  drawing  already  indicated 
a  psychological  quality,   if  I   may  so  call  it,   used 
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with  such  effect  in  her  later  work.  Mrs.  Stokes 
admits  that  this  period  was  one  of  probation,  of 
strenuous  endeavour  to  fully  equip  herself  with  a 
store  of  positive  knowledge,  ultimately  to  be  turned 
to  other  uses.  It  has  been  often  said  that  we 
must  reach  the  accomplishment  of  leaving  out  by 
first  knowing  how  to  put  in.  The  difficulties  of 
selection,  of  simplifying,  are  only  effectively  possible 
after  a  long  training  in  the  relative  importance  of 
things. 

In  1 89 1  Mrs.  Stokes  first  turned  her  attention  to 
decorative  work.  The  summer  of  the  same  year 
she  went  to  Italy.     Since  then  her  attention  has 


"  AUCASSIN   AND   NICOLETTE' 


been  given  to  problems  of  pure  colour  and  line. 
Her  later  work  has  been  called  a  "  retrogression," 
inasmuch  as  she  now  deliberately  chooses  to  deny 
herself  the  somewhat  flamboyant  use  of  many 
elements  which  are  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
the  equipment  of  the  modern  painter.  But  within 
certain  limitations,  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to 
not  interfering  with  a  desired  effect,  they  are  all 
there,  for  she  by  no  means  wishes  to  forego  her 
inheritance  as  a  "  modern."  Her  work  has,  it  is 
true,  the  haunting,  elusive  suggestion  of  a  bygone 
convention  ;  but  try  to  follow  the  suggestion  and 
we  find  it  defies  capture.  In  fact,  it  is  personal. 
The  outlook  is  her  own. 
Believing,  as  she  does,  that 
the  preoccupation  with 
manual  dexterity  has  run 
its  course,  and  that  the 
elements  for  truer  art  rest 
upon  a  less  showy  foun- 
dation, she  elects  to 
ignore  "  technique  "  in 
the  "  brushwork  "  sense 
of  the  word,  and  to  con- 
fine herself  to  the  pro- 
blems of  beautiful  arrange- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  to  the 
patternmaking  quality  of 
the  pure  decorator.  It  is 
no  easy  task  thus  to  ex- 
press, with  the  severest 
selfrestraint,  this  decora- 
tive quality  which  yet 
shall  have  relief,  space 
and  envelopment.  That 
she  has  not  failed 
the  Primavera  testifies. 
\Vholly  devoted  to  beauty, 
Mrs.  Stokes'  aim  is  to 
build  up,  evolve,  create 
some  beautiful  thing :  a 
picture  which  shall  be,  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  piece  of  "  deco- 
ration "  for  a  wall,  har- 
monious and  delightful. 
Abhorring  anything  in 
the  shape  of  "still  life," 
independent  of  shop 
"  draperies,"  all  the  orna- 
mentation of  robes  and 
accessories  are  designed 
with  a  view  to  their  special 
MARIANNE  STOKES  usc,  and  are  wrought  with 
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skill  into  the  fabric  of  the  picture.  Full  of  ingenuity, 
of  resources,  delighting  in  all  delicate  and  dainty 
means  of  expressing  the  thought,  she  yet  never 
descends  to  triviality,  to  mere  "  prettiness."  I 
spoke  of  the  psychology  of  the  drawing  in  the 
earlier  work  ;  how  much  more  it  may  be  spoken 
of  now.     Each  line  in  the    Queen    and   the  Page 


SILVER   CUP  DESIGNED    BY  C.    R.    ASHBKE 

EXECUTED   BY   THE   GUILD  OF    HANDICRAFT 

carries  its  full  force  of  spiritual  significance. 
There  is  something  of  Maeterlinckian  mysticism 
about  it,  almost  something  of  Maeterlinck's  in- 
sistent repetition.  It  is  rhythmic  in  its  flow  and 
the  ear  is  attuned  to  the  sadness  of  the  under- 
currents of  life.  It  has  the  charm,  the  tenderness, 
the  "  morbidezza  "  of  a  medieval  love-story.  Yet 
no  one  more  than  Mrs.  Stokes  deprecates  the 
unhealthiness  of  much  modern  attitudinising. 
Practical,  capable,  enthusiastic,  with  that  "divine 
gift"  of  the  dexterous  use  of  tools,  loving  her 
work  without  pose  or  affectation,  looking  for 
beauty  in  all  things,  she  has  a  clear,  sane  and 
healthy  outlook  upon  life.  H.  F. 


The    si.xteenth    Home    Arts     and     Industries 
Exhibition    will    be    held    at    the    Albert    Hall, 
London,  from  the  24th  to  the  28th  May. 
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ROVEMEXT      OF      SPORTING 

CUPS  AND  TROPHIES.     PART  I. 


The  age  in  which  we  live  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  jerry-builder  who  angered  Tennyson  by 
destroying  useful  trees.  "  Why  do  you  cut  them 
down  ?  "  the  poet  asked.  "  Make  the  foundation 
of  your  house  a  few  yards  back,  and  you  could 
save  them.  Trees  are  beautiful  things."  The 
jerry-builder  smiled  with  amusement.  "  Trees  are 
ornaments,"  he  replied  ;  "  what  we  want  is 
utility."  And  the  industrial  vandalism  of  to-day 
has  not  had  a  more  laconic  spokesman. 

The  most  general  manifestation  of  this  destruc- 
tive kind  of  "  utility  "  is  to  be  found  in  the  modern 
craze  for  cheap  things.  Thackeray  laughed  at 
this  craze,  at  this  childish  mania  for  cheapness. 
A  friend  spoke  to  him  one  day  of  a  place  where 
cheap  and  excellent  old  wines  could  be  purchased  ; 
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so  Thackeray  asked,  not  without  reason,  if 
there  was  another  place  where  he  could  get  a 
sovereign  for  seventeen  shillings.  Here  we 
have  good  sense,  yet  most  people  believe  that  it 
would  be  extravagant  to  give  even  seventeen 
shillings  for  a  sovereign.  What  they  try  to  do, 
and  delight  to  think  that  they  succeed  in  doing,  is 
to  buy  a  shilling's  worth  of  goods  for  sixpence- 
farthing,  if  not,  indeed,  for  sixpence. 

This  folly — this  cherished  form  of  national 
thriftlessness — operates  in  two  very  deplorable 
ways.     Not  only  does  it  keep  many  industries    in 
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a  State  of  degradation,  but  by  so  doing  it 
tends  seriously  to  weaken  national  character ;  for 
everything  that  encourages  among  workmen  a 
slatternly  habit  of  mind,  a  distaste  for  doing  their 
very  best,  is  certain  at  the  same  time  to  make 
them  slack  and  lethargic  in  some  other  matters  of 
importance,  and  especially  in  those  matters  having 
a  national  significance  which  does  not  directly 
affect  their  private  or  personal  interests.  Indeed, 
among  the  fine  qualities  of  mind  and  character 
that  the  daily  discipline  of  thorough  workmanship 
matures  none  is  unessential  in  the  formation  of  the 
best  type  of  citizen,  and 
thus  we  may  say,  without  ex- 
travagance, that  thorough- 
ness in  all  workmanship  is 
the  true,  the  only  proof 
of  general  greatness  in  a 
country.  No  nation  that 
is  slipshod  in  its  hours  of 
business  can  rise  in  its 
moments  of  pleasure  to  the 
level  of  its  best  traditions. 

Enough  has  been  said 
to  prove  that  the  mania 
for  cheapness  should 
be  strenuously  opposed. 
In  this  matter  there  must 
be  no  "  queasy  temper 
of  lukewarmness."  Many 
artists  and  authors  have 
already  set  a  good  example, 
and  it  is  encouraging  to 
remember  that  our  indus- 
trial type  of  society  would 
have  become  more  hideous 
and  more  sinister  than  it 
is  but  for  the  efforts  of 
Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  of 
Pugin  and  William  Morris, 
and  of  other  good  art 
soldiers  in  the  cause  of 
thoroughness. 

In  the  following  set  of 
articles  a  fight  for  the  same 
cause  will  be  made,  with 
the  hope  of  improving 
those  metal-working  indus- 
tries that  owe  not  a  little  of 
their  wealth  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  love  of  games  and 
sports.  None  can  say  pre- 
cisely iiow  many  sporting 
cups  are  sold  every  year. 
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The  number  is  certainly  very  large,  since  those  clubs 
alone  \vhich  are  devoted  to  games  and  to  athletic 
sports  may  be  reckoned  up  by  hundreds,  and  not 
merely  by  dozens,  like  Sir  Joseph  Porter's  relatives. 
Think,  too,  of  the  various  regattas,  and  the  shooting 
competitions,  and  the  race  meetings ;  to  these, 
add  the  belief  that  Rifle  Clubs  will  soon  be 
established  throughout  the  country ;  and  last  of  all, 
remember  that  many  sporting  cups  are  sent  from 
England  to  every  part  of  the  Empire.  For  the 
rest,  a  cup  in  silver  is  to  most  young  Britons  what 
an  olive  crown  was  to  the  ancient  Greek  athletes, 
not  merely  a  prize,  a  token  of  victory,  but  a  great 
incentive  to  real  manliness  in  emulation.  And  this 
being  so,  is  it  not  worthy  of  good  and  thoughtful 
workmanship?  Our  plea  is  that  it  should  be  a 
thing  of  beauty,  a  work  of  art. 

Is  this  too  much  to  expect  ?  Our  friends  say 
"  No,"  but  the  manufacturing  silversmiths  say 
"  Ves."  W'c  had  a  talk  with  one  a  few  days  ago, 
and,  after  speaking  of  the  rage  for  cheapness,  he 
laughed  at  the  taste  of  those  who  buy  sporting 
cups  and  trophies.  "  Their  taste  is  detestable," 
said  he.     "What  they  want  is  bulk,  not  beauty. 


Show  an  athlete  a  few  cups,  some  small  and  good, 
others  large  and  very  bad.  You  will  soon  learn 
what  his  taste  really  is,  and  also  that  he 
is  determined  to  gratify  it  at  the  cheapest  rate 
possible.  'How  much  is  this  an  ounce?'  he 
asks  invariably,  and  it  is  waste  of  time  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  the  good  cups 
and  the  bad.  He  looks  upon  that  as  a  shop- 
keeper's excuse  for  piling  up  the  price.  Yet 
criticism,  forgetful  of  these  facts,  prattles  to  me 
about  art!  Believe  me,  silversmiths  are  not  in 
conspiracy  against  beauty.     They  cannot  choose 
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but  be  men  of  business,  and  for  this  reason,  if  you 
wish  to  improve  the  general  quaHty  of  their  work- 
manship, you  must  begin  by  educating  their 
customers.  They  can't  pay  their  way  by  running 
counter  to  the  public  taste." 

"That  being  so,"  we  said,  "how  comes  it  that 
other  manufacturers,  equally  dependent  on  the 
public  taste,  find  a  market  for  the  best  work  of 
the  best  designers  ?  " 

"The  reason  is  simple  enough,"  the  silversmith 
answered.  "A  manufacturer  of  textile  fabrics,  or 
of  wall-papers,  has  a  purchasing  public  very 
different  from  mine.  It  may  not  appreciate  art, 
but  it  does  wish  to  be  considered  '  artistic,'  for 
critics  bring  constantly  to  its  notice  those  things 
which  only  persons  of  taste  admire.  On  the  other 
hand,  criticism  has  never  tried  to  influence  the 
buyers  of  sporting  cups  and  trophies.  Sportsmen, 
like  shipbuilders,  have  been 
left  outside  the  art  move- 
ment. That's  one  point 
for  you  to  consider.  Re- 
member, too,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  commission  an 
artist  of  known  name  to 
draw  a  design  for  textile 
fabrics,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  get  a  well-known 
metal-worker  to  make  an 
important  cup.  The  dif- 
ference in  expense  would 
be  enormous.  The  metal- 
worker, it  is  true,  could 
make  a  design  and  leave 
it  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
manufacturer's  workshops ; 
but  were  he  to  superintend 
its  translation  into  metal, 
the  craftsmen  would  pro- 
bably strike  against  his 
interference.  It  is  never 
difficult  to  inflame  the  tem- 
per of  trades'  unionism. 
Besides,  the  present  system 
of  work  would  not  be 
changed  by  carrying  out  a 
few  good  designs  in  a 
worthy  manner.  It  is  a 
better  system  that  is  needed, 
and  to  get  one  you  must  help 
to  make  sportsmen  ashamed 
of  their  bad  taste  ;  you  must 
bring  them  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  art  movement." 


But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  As  a  rule,  sports- 
men do  not  read  art  criticisms,  nor  do  their  news- 
papers and  magazines  take  any  interest  at  all  in  the 
workmanship  of  cups  and  trophies.  Our  purpose, 
again,  even  if  the  sporting  press  were  friendly  to  it, 
could  not  easily  become  popular,  for  it  is  opposed 
to  that  general  British  principle  which,  as  De 
Quincey  points  out,  "  tends  in  all  things  to  set  the 
matter  above  the  manner,  the  substance  above  the 
external  show ;  a  principle  noble  in  itself,  but 
inevitably  wrong  wherever  the  manner  blends 
inseparably  with  the  substance."  This  general 
tendency  helps  us  to  understand  why  Englishmen 
are  usually  bored  when  they  are  asked  to  look  at 
style  from  an  artist's  standpoint.  "  Why  make  so 
much  fuss  about  good  design  ?  "  they  ask.  "  These 
things  are  right  enough  ;  they  serve  their  purpose, 
and  we  are  used  to  them." 
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This  is  how  most  sportsmen  would  talk  to  you 
about  their  cups,  their  trophies,  and  you  would 
find  it  hard  to  answer  them  without  inviting  a 
repetition  of  the  same  arguments.  The  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
popular  trophies  and  cups  happen  to  be  those 
which  are  so  "  loud,"  so  ostentatious,  as  to  be 
un-English  even  in  their  defects.  A  faulty  style 
may  have  many  merits,  and  there  would  be  little 
cause  for  complaint  if  the  usual  style  of  the  modern 
sporting  cup  were  English  enough  to  be  strong, 
simple,  quiet,  and  unadorned.  But,  strange  to  say, 
most  sportsmen  like  in  metal-work  a  pretentious 
display  of  such  tawdry  and  florid  bad  qualities 
as  would  be  hateful  to  them  in  a  book  or  a  poem. 
This  bad  taste  the  manufacturing  silversmiths  do 
their  very  best  to  gratify,  taking  infinite  pains  to  be 
sufficiently  inartistic.  Notice,  for  example,  the 
surfaces  of  their  machine-made  cups.  All  are 
equally  aggressive,  equally  self-assertive,  in  smooth- 
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ness  and  brilliancy  of  polish.  There  is  no  sign 
of  texture,  no  evidence  of  ingenious  tooHng,  no 
human  interest  at  all.  Some  think  that  this  result  is 
always  obtained  by  machine-polishing.  Very  often 
it  is,  no  doubt,  but  many  silver  cups  are  actually 
dipped  in  a  vat  and  plated,  this  being  a  quick  way 
to  produce  the  requisite  kind  of  surface. 

As  a  protest  against  this  abuse  of  smoothness 
and  brilliancy,  the  metal-work  of  the  Japanese  may 
be  mentioned  here,  for  its  beauty  and  variety  of 
texture  are  admitted  to  be  unrivalled.  At  South 
Kensington  may  be  found  a  collection  of  57  oblong 
plaques  in  bronze ;  it  seems  to  be  little  known,  yet 
none  can  study  it  without  gaining  many  invaluable 
hints  in  the  use  of  both  patinas  and  tools.  Some 
plaques  are  smooth — smooth  as  the  finest  glazed 
pottery  ;  others  have  a  rugged  texture  resembling 
the  bark  of  pines ;  and  between  these  extremes 
there  are  marbled  and  honeycomb-like  patterning, 
waved  lateral  hammerwork,  and  surfaces  grained 
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like  stone.  How  lucky  we  all  should  be  if  riches 
akin  to  these  were  to  appear  in  our  sporting 
trophies !  Of  course,  this  is  far  too  much  to 
expect  at  present,  but  some  improvement  ought 
certainly  to  be  brought  about  if  those  who  care  for 
good  metal-work  make  a  determined  effort  to  bring 
into  vogue  a  better  type  of  cup  and  trophy. 

The  worthiness  of  this  aim  has  for  some  years 
been  recognised  here  and  there,  and  on  several 
occasions  this  recognition  has  shown  itself  in  a 
practical  manner,  as  when  Mr.  Frampton  made  a 
beautiful  medal  for  Winchester.  Some  years  ago, 
again,  the  London  Schools  Swimming  Association 
received  from  the  Fabian  Society  a  fine  shield 
designed  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane  ;  and  to  the  same 
Association  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee  gave  a  challenge 
cup  designed  by  himself  Since  then,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  his  (luild  of  Handicrafts,  Mr.  Ashbee 
has  turned  out  some  attractive  cups  for  several 
tournaments,  schools,  and  tennis  clubs,  so  that  a 
beginning  has  been  made.  But  what  we  need 
now  is  a  more  general  and  systematic  attempt  to 
familiarise  the  public  with  good  sporting  cups  in 
various  styles.  With  this  end  in  view  we  invited 
some  well-known  metal-workers  and  designers  to 
make  special  illustrations  for  this  set  of  little 
skirmishing  articles.  Up  till  now  several  artists 
have  finished  designs,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  others  who  can  help  in  any  way. 

Of  course  it  is  unfortunate  that  designs  in  black 
and  white  cannot  represent  those  qualities  of 
surface  and  colour  with  which  most  buyers  of 
sporting  cups  need  to  be  familiarised.  This  draw- 
back is  serious,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  rendered 
less  so  by  descriptions 

Reproduced  in  this  article  are  two  sketch  de- 
signs of  yachting  cups  by  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens. 
In  the  larger  one  Triton  supports  a  boat-shaped 
vessel  of  silver,  at  the  stern  of  which  stands  a  female 
figure,  a  figure  of  Victory,  whose  mantle  is  of  gold, 
whose  robe  is  of  blue  mother-of-pearl,  and  whose 
face  arms,  and  hands  are  in  ivory.  She  holds  in 
her  left  hand  a  gilded  laurel  wreath,  and  in  her 
right,  as  a  symbol  of  swjftness,  a  caduceus  like 
Mercury's.  The  boat,  too,  has  its  symbols.  It  is 
decorated  with  ivory  Cupids'  heads,  and  on  each 
one,  wrought  in  blue  mother-of-pearl,  is  a  winged 
cap,  and  the  meaning  of  this  symbolism  is,  that  in 
sport  there  must  be  love,  good-fellowship,  as  well 
as  speed.  For  the  rest,  the  cutwater  ends  in  a 
fish-head  of  gold,  while  along  the  bow  the  mother- 
of-pearl  is  again  repeated,  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  a  very  fortunate  colour  scheme. 

In   the   smaller    sketch-design    Mr.     Reynolds- 


Stephens  takes  a  simpler  motij,  and  gives  us  a 
charmingly-shaped  cup  supported  by  two  fish 
The  fish  are  represented  as  in  the  act  of  starting 
off  to  swim.  At  the  corners  of  the  cup's  base  speed 
is  symbolised  once  more,  this  time  by  swallows' 
heads,  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  work  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  pieces  of  ruby-coloured  crystal 
with  which  the  knop  is  ornamented.  Something 
reminiscent  of  that  wayward  orderliness  which  is 
common  to  the  beautiful  forms  of  shells  is  observ- 
able in  the  growth  of  this  design. 

The  other  illustrations  represent  some  of  the 
athletic  cups,  so  well  suited  for  clubs  and  schools, 
that  are  being  produced  by  the  Guild  of  Handi- 
craft. In  the  workshops  of  this  Guild  only  the 
subsidiary  parts  of  cups  are  made  by  sand-casting 
from  patterns  originally  modelled  in  wax.  The 
principal  parts  are  worked  up  from  sheets  of  metal, 
then  filled  with  pitch  and  hammered  over  till  the 
repousse  comes  right.  The  hammer-marks  on  the 
plain  metal  surfaces  are  retained  throughout,  for 
Mr.  Ashbee  has  justly  a  strong  objection  to  the 
abrasive  process  of  treating  silver  with  the 
polishing  wheel,  or  buffers.  The  inscriptions  are 
pricked  into  the  metal,  not  chased  or  graved  (as 
in  the  usual  commercial  manner),  and  great  care 
is  taken  in  the  choice  of  well-formed  letters 
Briefly,  Mr.  Ashbee  and  the  Guild  of  Handicraft 
are  doing  serious  work.  It  is  true  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  find  some  defects  in  their 
sporting  cups,  but  at  present  we  think  it  more 
profitable  to  recognise  the  sincerity  of  their  efforts 
and  the  value  of  their  practical  example. 
( To  he  continued^ 
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I  RE(;.vui)  M.  I'aul  Rcnouard  as  being  the  very 
highest  tyi)e  of  the  modern  draughtsman.  He 
draws  as  naturally  as  he  breathes  ;  he  can  neither 
look  nor  listen  without  drawing,  for  his  art  has 
come  to  be  with  him  a  sort  of  sixth  sense,  working 
in  unison  with  the  others,  registering  and  fixing,  for 
the  delight  of  his  contemporaries,  all  his  sensa- 
tions, all  his  impressions. 

A  curious  personality  this,  indeed,  both  as  man 
and  as  artist,  witty  and  sympathiqiie,  and  very 
French,  with  great  power  of  assimilation,  wonder- 
ful quickness  of  vision,  and  inexhaustible  fertility. 
Physically  this  diable  de  petit  homme,  with  his  thick 
beard  and  long  hair,  reminds  one  of  a  Moor.  His 
features  are  strong  and  his  colour  high  ;  his  ebony 
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black  hair  has  just  a  trace  of  silver  in  it;  his  eyes 
are  extraordinarily  bright  and  piercing,  and  there 
is  something  of  irony  in  his  smile.  As  for  his 
conversation,  it  sparkles  with  originality  and  happy 
phrases  ;  and  that  same  lively  force  which  animates 
his  drawings  is  revealed  in  all  he  utters.  For  the 
rest,  picture  a  man  of  the  simplest  manners,  some- 
what shy,  yet  at  once  enthusiastic  and  sceptical, 
and  fortified  by  a  powerful  will  and  an  independent 
spirit  that  nothing  can  shake. 

Renouard's  work  and  success  afford  the  clearest 
possible  proof  of  the  pow^er  of  draughtsmanship  on 
the  masses ;  moreover,  he  has  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  please  the  many  and  the  few  at  the  same 
time — surest  sign  of  excellence.  The  crowd  is 
enchanted  by  his  love  of  truth  and  by  the  expres- 
sive force  of  his  pencil ;  the  critic  is  disarmed  by 
his  incomparable  technical  gifts,  his  suppleness, 
his  alertness,  his  suggestion,  his  prodigious  dex- 
terity.     Renouard    is    a   "journalist"   in    the   very 
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highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  in 
using  this  oft-abused  term,  needless 
to  say,  I  imply  no  depreciation  of 
the  artist.  What  I  mean  is  that  he 
has  the  knowledge,  the  vivacity  of 
touch,  the  assimilative  power,  the 
capacity  to  rise  to  the  occasion, 
which  mark  the  work  of  the  ablest 
writers  for  the  press.  Besides,  he  has 
style,  a  living  style  which  expresses 
everything  in  a  few  lines,  which  notes 
the  fluctuations  of  ideas,  the  move- 
ments, the  characteristics,  the  gestures 
of  his  subjects,  and  reveals  the  very 
thoughts,  the  very  instincts  by  which 
they  are  inspired.  How  masterly  is 
his  gift  of  seizing  on  the  essential 
point  of  a  scene,  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  a  person  or  of  a  crowd  ' 
And  all  this  without  bias,  without 
effort,  and  by  the  simplest  possible 
means. 

All  circumstances  attract  him  ;  he 
is  fascinated  by  all  he  beholds  ;  thus 
he  takes  an  active  part  in  the  life 
around  him,  interested  in  everything 
that  comes  within  his  ken.  He  goes 
everywhere :  to  the  Opera,  to  the 
Bourse,  to  La  Salpetriere,  to  the 
Assize  Court ;  he  will  wander  through 
the  W'Orking   quarters,    or   spend   his 
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evenings  in  the  wings  at  the  theatre  or  the  circus  ; 
or  mix  with  the  crowd  at  a  pubHc  meeting ;  or 
attend  the  funeral  of  some  celebrity.  Here,  for 
instance,  we  have  Rochefo7-t  voyageant  A  Cannaiix  ; 
Jaiircs  chantant  la  Carmagnole ;  La  Messe  a  Afazas; 
Gambetta  a  la  Tribune ;  or,  again,  Les  Coulisses 
di(  TheAtre  Ainiarnite,  at  the  1889  Exhibition;  Le 
ConsetTatoire  :  Sara'  Conf (render  :  Les  Pro- 
fesseiirs  de  Cuisine ;  Le  Proces  Zola,  or  Monte 
Carlo  with  its  roulette-players. 

In  London,  where  he  spends  half  his  time, 
Renouard  shows  us  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
1  )rurv  Lane,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  prisons,  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  the  music  halls,  the  Royal 
Academy,  &c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  furnish  him  with 
subjects  for  the  pictures  so  well  known  and  so 
much  admired  for  their  truth  and  vigour  by  readers 
of  The  Graphic.  He  is  present,  of  course,  at  the 
(Queen's  Jubilee  ;  he  depicts  a  distribution  of  prizes 
by  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, the  winding  of  the 
clock  at  the  Houses  of 
I'arliament,  and  the  Royal 
Military  Tournament; 
shows  us  how  Madame 
Katti  Lanner's  pupils  learn 
to  dance,  and  introduces 
us  to  the  Anarchist  Club  in 
Berners  Street.  Then  he 
turns  to  Ireland,  which  he 
reveals  in  a  series  of 
strikingly  mournful  pages, 
full  of  emotion,  and  alto- 
gether unforgetable. 

Rome  next  attracts  him 
during  Holy  Week ;  then 
we  see  him  at  Washington 
in  Congress  time,  pro- 
ducing a  collection  of 
political  portraits  and 
scenes  full  of  expression 
and  humour  and  true 
to  the  life.  Note  his 
Committee  of  Appropria; 
tuins,  his  Committee  of 
Wars  and  Means,  and  his 
Stenographer,  not  forgetting 
his  portraits  of  Mr.  Carlisle 
President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  Mr. 
Ingalls,  Presideni  of  the 
Senate.  A  propos  of  the 
last-named  portrait, 
Renouard   tells  in  his  own 


inimitable  way  how  he  did  it.  It  was  after  a 
sitting  at  which  Mr.  Ingalls  had  delivered  a  violent 
attack  on  President  Cleveland.  The  orator  was 
still  quivering  with  his  eloquence  when  the  artist 
caught  him,  and  kept  him  for  two  hours  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  Chamber.  ^Vhen  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed  Renouard  deemed  it  expedient  to  ask  his 
model  if  he  wished  to  rest  awhile.  "  Thank  you," 
replied  President  Ingalls,  "  you  may  go  on  ;  I  am 
not  tired."  Half  an  hour  later  the  same  proposal 
met  with  the  same  answer ;  and  so  it  was  for  three 
times  more. 

"  When  I  had  finished,"  says  Renouard,  "  I  was 
quite  done  up  and  bathed  in  perspiration.  But 
Mr.  Ingalls  had  remained  posed  for  two  whole 
hours,  motionless,  and  giving  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  impatience  or  fatigue.  Seeing,  however,  the 
state  I  was  in,  he  gave  me  his  arm  and  saw  me 
out,  not  even  asking  to  look  at  his  portrait." 
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Indeed,  there  is  a  mot  or  an  anecdote  to  be 
told  about  every  one  of  the  innumerable  portraits 
sketched  by  Renouard.  All  types  come  alike  to 
him,  however  varied,  and  all  spring  to  life  beneath 
his  pencil  with  equal  force  and  intimite.  To  name 
but  a  few,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Revue 
Il/usfree,  in  Jl/ustrafion,  and  in  The  Graphic: 
Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Sardou,  Ambroise  Thomas, 
Alexandre  Dumas  yf/f,  Emile  Bergerat,  Ravachol, 
Chevreul,  Louis  Menard,  Meissonier,  Saint-Saens, 
Gen(?ral  Boulanger,  together  with  whole  series  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Institute  and  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  then  we  have  Sir 
Laurence  Alma-Tadema,  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Sir 
Frederic  Leighton,  Luke  Fildes,  and  nine  sketches 
of  Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Mephistopheles.  Par- 
ticularly should  be  noted  the  gallery  of  portraits 
done  in  connection  with  the  Dreyfus  case,  com- 
mencing with  the  first  Zola  trial  and  ending  with 
the  Rennes  court-martial,  where  we  see,  vibrating 
with  life,  all  the  actors  in  the  great  drama  so 
recently  closed.  What  a  mine  of  "  documents " 
for  the  historian  of  the  future  ;  what  a  wealth  of 
sincere  and  poignant  realism  ! 

In  fact,  the  real  strength  of  Paul  Renouard's 
work  lies  in  its  absolute  honesty  and  truth.  Here- 
in he  resembles  the  great  Japanese  artists.      He 
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has  the  same  unbiassed  way  of  observing  nature, 
which  he  treats  neither  as  an  idealist  nor  as  a 
realist ;  that  is  to  say,  he  works  without  regard  for 
any  fixed  rules  or  formulae.  In  his  preface  to  the 
catalogue  of  a  collection  of  drawings  and  etchings- 
by  Renouard,  exhibited  at  La  Bodiniere  in  1894, 
M.  Tadamasa  Hayashi,  after  announcing  that  he 
was  presenting  to  the  Tokio  Museum  a  series  of 
Renouard's  works,  very  justly  observed  :  "Glancing, 
back  over  the  history  of  art  in  Japan  one  perceives 
that  the  most  ancient  school  proceeds  from  Buddhist 
art,  which  sprang  exclusively  from  the  art  of  India. 
Then  comes  the  Chinese  school,  exercising  a  per- 
petual influence.  .  .  .  For  ten  centuries  past  we 
have  been  on  the  down  grade,  and  at  the  present 
time  our  artists  are  played  out  because  they  have 
done  nothing  but  copy  one  another.  To  recover 
the  lost  ground  we  need  a  new  element,  which  is  to- 
be  found  in  the  spirit  of  modern  French  art.  It  is- 
for  this  reason  I  am  transporting  a  Parisian  gallery 
into  the  Far  East;  not  that  our  artists  of  to-day  should 
copy  these  works,  but  that  they  should  learn  there- 
from to  understand  that  interesting  work  can  only 
be  produced  from  direct  observation  of  nature." 

Nothing  could  be  truer  than  this,  and  not  a 
word  need  be  added.  It  is  in  this  way  that  work 
like    that   of  M.    Renouard,    work   devoid   of  alii 
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mannerism  and  mere  regard  for  effect,  is  precious 
and  fruitful. 

A  word  must  now  be  said  of  Renouard  in  respect 
of  his  treatment  of  animal  life.  In  a  collection  of 
more  than  two  hundred  plates — almost  all  engraved 
a  I'eau  forte  by  himself,  the  remainder,  a  score 
perhaps,  done  by  F.  Florian— e.xplicitly  styled 
"  Mouvements,  Gestes,  Expressions,"  he  reveals 
himself  completely  and  triumphantly.  This  colossal 
work  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  du  Champ  de 
Mars  of  1898,  and  was  a  source  of  wonder  to 
all.  Cats,  dogs,  goats,  chickens,  ducks,  frogs, 
pigs,  tigers,  rabbits,  and  birds  were  there  alive 
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before  our  eyes,  each  uttering  its 
characteristic  cry.  Nothing  more 
charming  in  its  power,  nothing  more 
powerful  in  its  charm,  was  ever  seen. 

From  the  brute  creation  we  pass  to 
the  human  species — children  and  men, 
ballet  girls,  anglers,  gymnasts  and  con- 
tortionists, together  with  the  attitudes 
of  Gambetta  while  delivering  his  last 
speech,  &c.,  &c.  Here  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  very  highest  region  of 
pictorial  art — that  of  expression.  And 
here  the  supreme  art  of  the  draughts- 
man triumphs  all  along  the  line,  with 
its  extraordinary  delicacy  and  its  truly 
astonishing  modelling.  Everywhere, 
in  fact,  in  these  two  hundred  pages, 
one  is  conscious  of  a  delicious  sense 
of  real  life — now  delicate,  now  brutal, 
but  always  life  itself,  whether  in  laughter 
or  in  tears,  and  with  now  and  then  a 
pretty  touch  of  humour  or  irony,  quite 
devoid  of  scoffing  or  pessimism.  From 
this  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Renouard  shrinks  from  depicting  the 
horrors,  the  sombre  dramas,  of  every- 
day life.  His  Irish  sketches  testify  to 
the  contrary,  as  do  his  terrible  pictures 
of  low  life  in  Paris  and  London — truly 
hellish  scenes  of  vice  and  wretched- 
ness. Yet  this  is  the  very  artist  who 
can  depict  in  all  her  airy  grace  the 
most  lithesome  of  dariseuses,  who  can 
portray  in  all  its  tenderness  the  helpless 
gesture  of  the  new-born  child. 

But  whether  his  work  be  sombre  or 
bright,  subdued  or  luminous,  sorrowful 
or  full  of  joy,  whatever  he  does,  in  fact, 
Paul  Renouard  depicts  forus,daybyday, 
with  surest  hand,  and  honest  purpose, 
and  in  perfect  style,  the  essentials  of  our 
every-day  life.  He  has  undertaken  a  noble  task, 
and  posterity  will  thank  him  for  it.  To  him  and 
to  others  of  his  stamp  will  future  generations  come 
—  should  the  grave  problems  of  existence  allow 
them  the  necessary  leisure — if  they  desire  to  realise 
the  special  quality  oi  our  fn-de-sik/e  civilisation. 
Gabriel  Mourev. 


In  addition  to  the  munificent  bequest  of  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan,  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  has  recently  acquired 
a  collection  of  twenty-seven  paintings,  chiefly  in 
water-colours,  presented  by  Mr.  James  Orrock,  R.I. 
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munity  of  style,  ^\■hat  has  happened  is  a  trans- 
ference of  patronage  from  the  picture  painter,  to 
whom  formerly  it  was  given  almost  exclusively,  to 
the  decorator  and  designer,  whose  right  to  a  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession  is  gaining  daily 
a  wider  and  more  sincere  recognition.  This  is  to 
some  extent  a  reversion  to  the  creed  of  the  Middle 
Ages  when  there  was  not  the  hard  and  fast  line 
that  has  been  drawn  in  modern  times  between 
workers  in  various  branches  of  art.  The  medieval 
artist  took  a  very  comprehensive  \iew  of  his 
responsibilities,  and  spared  no  pains  to  equip 
himself  so  completely  that  he  would  be  equal 
to  whatever  demands  might  be  made  upon  him. 
He  was  by  turns  painter,  architect,  metal-worker, 
and  sculptor,  a  craftsman  full  of  adaptability,  a 
practitioner  learned  in  all  the  details  of  artistic 
production.  But  through  all  his  practice  ran  the 
one    dominating    idea,    that    his   mission   was   to 
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Although  the  col- 
lecting of  pictures  has 
ceased,  of  late  years,  to 
be  a  general  fashion,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  said 
that  people  with  artistic 
tastes  have  lost  their 
desire  for  surroundings 
that  are  attractive  and 
Eesthetically  satisfying. 
The  lessened  demand 
for  pictorial  productions 
does  not  mean  that  art 
in  the  broad  sense  has 
become  uninteresting  to 
the  majority  of  thinking 
men,  but  simply  that  a . 
conviction  has  grown  up 
that  other,  and  perhaps 
better,  ways  of  adorning 
modern  houses  can  he 
found  than  the  old 
device  of  covering  the 
walls  with  a  heteroge- 
neous collection  of  can- 
vases of  different  dates 
and   without   any  com- 
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decorate,  to  make  something  that  would  fulfil 
a  specific  purpose  of  adornment  and  permanently 
beautify  some  chosen  place. 

It  is  this  idea  that  is  being  revived  today. 
A  steadily  increasing  section  of  the  public  is 
asking  for  something  like  consistency  in  the 
applications  of  art  to  modern  life ;  and  the  wish 
to  make  practical  jestheticism  logical  and  com- 
plete is  becoming  a  powerful  factor  in  deciding  the 
direction  in  which  artists  can  hope  to  achieve 
success.  The  specialist,  the  man  who  narrows 
himself  down  to  fit  a  certain  groove  and  refuses  to 
see  what  lies  beyond  it,  is  losing  his  following 
because  he  does  not  realise  that  taste  has  changed 
and  that  his  work  does  not  satisfy  art  lovers 
whose  ideas  have  progressed  while  his  have  been 
standing  still.  His  place  is  being  taken  by  the 
more  observant  craftsmen  who  can  read  the  signs 
of  the  times,  and  are  prepared  to  adapt  themselves 
to  what  is  plainly  required. 

That  the  change  is  really  in  the  best  interests  of 
art,  though  it  may  affect  seriously  a  considerable 
class  of  artists,  is  quite  undeniable.  Decoration  is 
the  foundation  of  all  that  is  best  in  artistic  pro- 
duction, and  its  principles  govern  every  detail  of 
sound  iiestheticism.  The  great  pictorial  master- 
pieces which  have  set  the  standard  of  picture 
painting  throughout  many  ages  owe  their  authority 


to  the  fact  that  they  were  created  by  men  who 
considered  design  as  an  absolute  essential  for  the 
building  up  of  great  compositions,  and  depended 
on  nature  for  the  component  parts  of  a  pre-con- 
ceived  pattern  rather  than  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
subjects  that  should  be  chosen  for  illustration. 
The  modern  painter  has  accustomed  himself  to 
worship  realism,  and  to  condemn  as  conventional 
everything  which  does  not  reproduce  exactly  the 
facts  that  nature  presents.  He  has  bowed  down 
before  the  imitative  accuracy  and  truth  of  the  old 
masters,  but  he  has  missed  the  value  of  the 
decorative  convention  which  in  their  work  brought 
nature  and  art  into  harmony ;  and  he  has  lost  in 
consequence  the  guidance  by  which  his  effort  can 
most  surely  be  saved  from  straying  into  vague 
irresponsibility.  Therefore,  a  change  in  the  public 
taste,  and  the  growth  of  a  demand  which  will 
oblige  the  workers  to  study  more  closely  the  laws 
of  decoration,  cannot  fail  to  improve  the  character 
of  their  art,  and  to  give  it  eventually  a  higher 
value  and  significance. 

At  present  the  number  of  men  who  have 
set  themselves  to  satisfy  the  new  condition  is 
distinctly  limited.  In  the  great  array  of  working 
artists  some  are  too  wedded  to  their  habitual 
methods,  or  too  well  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cesses they  have  made    in    the    past,  to   care  to 
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worthy  of  attention.  His 
originality  and  inventiveness 
have  been  repeatedly  shown 
in  a  very  wide  range  of 
practice,  and  he  has  dealt 
admirably  with  many  forms 
of  technical  expression. 
Wisely  he  has  not  limited 
himself  in  the  exercise  of 
his  capacities,  but  has  been 
as  various  as  any  of  the 
mediKval  artists  in  his 
choice  of  material,  and 
in  his  selection  of  fields 
in  which  to  work.  As  a 
picture     painter      he      has 


launch  out  in  fresh  direc- 
tions ;  others  are  too  blind 
to  what  is  going  on  about 
them  to  see  that  they 
cannot  hope  to  raise  a  fresh 
crop  on  ground  that  their 
predecessors  have  already 
exhausted.  Only  here  and 
there  is  there  to  be  noted 
evidence  of  more  correct 
appreciation,  signs  that  the 
position  of  affairs  is  read 
aright,  and  that  its  neces- 
sities are  properly  and 
practically  understood ;  but 
though  these  evidences  are 
scattered  they  are  plain 
enough  to  put  beyond 
question  the  change  in  pro- 
fessional practice  that  is 
inevitably  coming. 

No  one,  perhaps,  deserves 
greater  credit  than  Mr.  F. 
Brangwyn  for  keen  and 
prompt  appreciation  of  the 
duty  that  lies  upon  the 
artists  of  to-day.  He  is  an 
instinctive  decorator,  with 
a  true  knowledge  of  all  the 
refinements  of  design,  the 
subtleties  of  colour  arrange- 
ment, and  the  elegances  of 
line,  which  must  be  closely 
studied  by  the  craftsman 
who  wishes  to  do  work 
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made  a  reputation  that  stands  as 
high  abroad  as  at  home  ;  and  as  a 
designer  of  stained  glass,  textiles, 
and  woven  fabrics,  metal  work, 
and  other  ornamental  accessories, 
he  has  few  rivals.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  his  develop- 
ments has  been  as  a  decorator 
of  houses.  Here  he  has  been 
able  to  combine  his  many-sided 
knowledge  of  the  applied  arts 
with  all  that  is  most  original  in 
his  pictorial  feeling,  and  to  unite 
harmoniously  exquisite  freshness 
of  fancy  with  constructive  in- 
genuity of  a  delightful  kind.  As 
a  consequence  he  has  gained 
artistic  effects  that  are  in  some 
respects  unique,  because  they 
are  the  outcome  of  his  peculiar 
individuality,  and  reflect  his  own 
personal  beliefs  about  the  part 
that  aesthetics  should  play  in 
modern  life. 

His  most  recent  effort  in  do- 
mestic decoration  has  just  been 
carried  out  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis, 
at  13  Lansdowne  Road,  London, 
where,  with  other  well-known 
artists,  he  has  helped  to  give  to 
an  ordinary  London  house  an 
extremely  attractive  aspect.  His 
share  in  the  work  is  the  principal 
bedroom,  in  which  ?very  detail 
of  the  arrangement,  every  piece 
of  furniture,  and  every  little 
accessory  by  which  the  decora- 
tive scheme  is  perfected,  can  be  claimed  as  an 
expression  of  his  artistic  creed.     The  room  illus- 
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trates  in  every  part  the  feeling  that  dominates  the 
whole  of  his  practice  in  painting  and  design  ;  and 
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in  its  subdued,  yet  varied,  harmony  of  colour,  its 
severe  dignity  of  line,  and  its  atmosphere  of  absolute 
fitness  for  its  specified  purpose,  it  bears  the  stamp 
of  an  artist  who  does  nothing  without  exact  calcu- 
lation, and  leaves  no  detail  to  chance. 
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There  is  an  especial  charm  in  the  manner  irt 
which  the  colour  is  managed.  To  gain  repose  with- 
out dulness  and  delicacy,  without  monotony,  is  the 
first  essential  in  the  decoration  of  a  bedroom,  sa 
Mr.  Brangwyn  chose  a  scheme  of  quiet  tints  that 
would  combine  into  a  restful  effect 
of  warm  greys.  Into  the  frieze  of 
figures  and  landscape,  and  into  the 
panels  on  the  upright  strips  of 
woodwork  which  divide  the  walls 
into  compartments,  he  has  intro- 
duced tones  of  warm  blue  and 
flesh  colour,  and  the  cornice  of  the 
ceiling  is  in  a  deeper  tone  of  the 
same  blue.  The  doors,  skirting, 
over-mantel,  and  all  the  articles  of 
furniture  are  made  of  unpolished 
cherrywood,  the  warm  tint  of  which 
contrasts  effectively,  and  yet  not 
strongly,  with  the  brown  paper  that 
is  the  covering  of  the  walls  :  and 
the  floor  is  oak  parquet  not  too 
highly  polished.  A  slightly  more 
definite  note  of  colour,  a  rosier 
pink  than  the  flesh  colour  in  the 
frieze,  accentuates  the  panel  that, 
above  the  head  of  the  bed,  hides 
a  telephone  by  which  the  occu- 
pant of  the  room  can  communi- 
cate with  the  other  parts  of  the 
house.  The  door-handles,  the 
switch-board  for  the  electric  light, 
and  the  little  ring  handles  which 
are  on  the  small  cupboard  doors 
of  the  over-mantel,  are  in  oxidised 
silver,  quaintly  modelled  and  full 
of  detail.  The  lines  of  the  furniture, 
like  those  of  the  room  itself,  are 
dignified  and  without  any  restless- 
ness, severe  perhaps  in  their  simpli- 
city, but  neither  heavy  nor  triviaL 
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lown  [Barcelona]  the  first  deep  impression  I  had 
(deeper  even  than  one  feels  in  a  tempest)  was  to 
find  myself  face  to  face  with  the  sea.  The  sea 
without  bounds,  the  horizon  that  had  no  ending, 
into  which  a  few  white  spots,  like  seagulls'  wings, 
were  vanishing — fishing  smacks,  of  which  I  dreamt 
all  night,  for  I  could  not  believe  that  they  would 
ever  come  back.  I  had  never  seen  a  greater  water 
than  the  mountain  burn  and  the  mill-dam  hard 
by  my  father's  house,  and  this  great  endless  liquid 
plain  astonished  me  by  its  beauty,  while  it  terrified 
me  by  its  majesty."  The  boy  began,  of  course,  by 
filling  every  blank  space  in  the  margins  of  his 
books  with  scribbled  drawings  :  whenever  he  had  a 
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They  have  in  form  the  same  character  that  there 
is  in  the  colour — a  subtlety  that  prevents  the 
minute  care  that  has  been  exercised  in  perfecting 
them  from  becoming  too  obvious.  Indeed,  careful, 
studied,  and  exact,  as  the  whole  work  is,  it  has  a 
curiously  happy  air  of  spontaneity,  and  makes  no 
display  of  labour  or  eccentric  ingenuity.  It  is  a 
decoration  without  a  flaw,  and  it  shows  most 
hopefully  what  vitality  there  is  now  in  tix- 
school  of  design  that  is  making  its  influence  felt 
amongst  us. 
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Al.IJANDRO  DE  RlQUER  li  InGL.\DA,    SOn 

of  the  Marquis  de  Bonavent  and  his  wife  EHsea 
Inglada,  was  born  at  Calaf  (Catalonia),  1856. 
"Up  to  my  twelfth  year,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  I 
had  not  left  the  mountains,  and  when  I  got  to 
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copper  or  a  piece  of  silver  he  laid  it  out  in  picture 
books  and  broadsheet  fairy  tales,  but  school  work  he 
abhorred.  As  he  would  not  learn  at  home  he  was 
sent  to  the  Ecole  Chrctienne  at  Beziers,  and 
there  he  first  learnt  the  use  of  colours  from  Frere 
Samuel.  When  he  came  back  to  Barcelona  he 
joined  the  art  classes  ot  the  "  Lonja,"  the  city  art 
school,  but  to  little  purpose,  and  he  was  not  con- 
tented till  he  got  his  father's  leave  to  go  back  to 
France.  Here  he  studied  by  himself  in  the 
Museum  at  Toulouse  in  1S75  and  1876,  and  his 
father,  seeing  his  evident  capacity  and  bent, 
now  consented  to  give  Jiim  a  free  hand,  and 
definitely  agreed  to  his  taking  up  the  artist's  career. 
In  1877  he  worked  at  Paris  at  the  Louvre  and 
Cluny  Museums,  and  in  iSyg  in  North  Italy, 
visiting  Rome,  Florence,  I'isa,  Clenoa,  Milan, 
\'erona,  and  Venice.  The  three  Italians  that  then 
profoundly  impressed  him  "  with  the  same  feelings 
of  wonder  and  awe  that  had  passed  over  him  when 
he  fir.st  saw  the  sea,"  were  Botticelli,  Filipino,  and 
Crivelli,  and  for  the  last  his  enthusiasm  and 
admiration   has   only  increased  with  time.     When 


he  came  home  to  Catalonia  in  1880  he  was  a 
stalwart  Pre-Raphaelite,  and  though  he  was  "  not 
even  aware  that  England  possessed  such  a  man  as 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,"  his  own  early  works, 
The  Divine  Shepherdess,  The  Annunciation,  The 
Virgin  and  Child,  belonged  both  in  subject  and 
execution  to  the  school  that  followed  the  lead  of 
the  "  Primitifs."  In  1881  he  went  back  to  Italy,  a 
"  real  journey  for  study,"  and  came  back  with  a 
full  portfolio  and  a  brain  seething  with  "  the  joy  of 
what  he  had  learnt  and  seen,"  to  be  met  with  a 
great  sorrow.  His  mother  had  passed  away  but  a 
few  hours  before  he  reached  his  father's  house. 

And  now,  under  the  influence  of  his  great  grief 
for  his  loss  and  his  great  passion  for  his  art,  the 
young  artist's  real  life-struggle  began.  It  was  in 
his  tiny  studio  in  the  Petritad  that  he  designed  six 
tapestries  for  Senora  Vilaro  di  Torres  from  the 
famous  Catalan  ballad  Los  Estudiantes  de  Tolosa. 
These  were  finished  in  1S84-5,  and  the  cartoons 
published  in  book  form  1SS6.  The  illustrations 
for  Mar/a  y  Maria  in  Professor  Domenech  y 
Montaner's  series  Arti y  Letras  show  the  effect  of 
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an  enthusiastic  study  of  Japanese  art,  to  which 
Riquer  gave  much  of  his  time  when  not  actually 
pencil  or  brush  in  hand. 

In  1886  his  design  for  a  ceiling  on  the  subject 
Surge  et  atnbula,  gained  the  prize  offered  by  the 
"  Friends  of  the  Country,"  a  Barcelona  Association. 
His  marked  decorative  talent  was  now  bringing 
him  work,  and  among  his  commissions  were  the 
decoration  of  the  villa  of  Seiior  Marti  Codolar, 
the  drawing-room  of  Seiior  Torres  y  Regetos,  the 
dining-room  of  Seiiora  de  Alomar.  His  "  carved 
chest "  won  him  a  medal  at  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  His  love  of  detail,  his  patience,  and  his 
ceaseless  self-instruction  prepared  him  for  the 
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decorative  work  in  which  he  took  so  deep  an 
interest.  "My  observation,"  he  writes,  "  is  rather 
that  of  a  man  who  follows  his  path  with  bent  head 
in  constant  and  continual  admiration  of  the 
tiny  things  before  him,  than  that  of  him  who 
passes  on  with  his  head  up  gazing  afar  and  taking 
in  vast  horizons.  A  flower,  a  tuft  of  grass,  the 
twinkling  of  a  leaf  rivet  me.  I  worship  the  beasts 
and  birds,  and  all  the  growth  of  the  woods.  I 
prefer  a  quiet  corner  of  nature  to  any  panoramic 
landscape,  and  when  I  reach  the  close  of  my 
career  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  \vith  the 
great  Japanese  master,  Hokusai,  'I  die  happy, 
because  at  the  end  of  my  days  I  have  at  last  been 
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able  to  set  down  the  true  movement  of  a   blade 
of  grass." 

In  May,  1894,  Scnor  de  Riquer  visited  En 
"  a  journey  that  fixed  my  present 
theory  of  art.  It  was  then,"  he 
says,  "  that  English  art  revealed 
itself  to  me  in  all  the  strength 
of  its  deep-rooted  personality. 
After  I  had  been  admiring  the 
Old  Masters  at  the  Galleries  the 
Modern  Masters  stood  before  me 
as  strong  as  ever,  and  with  all 
their  profound  knowledge  of  their 
art — Burne-Jonus,  Millais,  Moore, 
and,  above  all  to  me,  Dante 
(Jabriel  Rossetti,  blazing  like  a 
sunflower  of  poetry,  reflecting 
and  reproducing  absolute  beauty. 
And  then,  outside  the  galleries, 
there  were  Aubrey  Beardsley's 
Avenue  Theatre  poster  on  the 
walls  of  the  streets  and  of  the 
Underground  railway  stations,  his 
Yellow  Book  cover  in  the  book- 
sellers' windows,  Hardy's  '(iaiety 
Girl '  at  the  theatre  doors,  the  first 
number  of  Thk  Studio  on  the 
book -stalls.     I  was  dazzled  bv  the  tkade  seal 
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brilliance  of  schemes  of  art  that 
responded  to  my  own  ideas,  as  well 
as  by  the  originality  and  richness 
of  the  creations  of  industrial  art  due 
to  the  genius  of  William  Morris. 
I  picked  up  what  I  could  from  all 
this,  and  carefully  wrote  down  my 
impressions  of  it  all,  for  I  meant  to 
proclaim  these  hitherto  unknown 
glories  in  Catalonia.  Especially  I 
brought  back  with  me  the  first 
number  of  The  Studio,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that,  when  in 
other  places  that  now  eagerly  follow 
in  it  every  manifestation  of  Modern 
Art  there  was  still  an  almost  com- 
plete ignorance  of  this  wonderful 
Review,  there  are  artists  at  Barcelona 
among  its  earliest  subscribers.  .  . 
Posters  I  why,  ever  since  I  saw  the 
first  of  the  new  posters  the  thing 
tempted  me  so  strongly  that  I 
offered  several  tradesmen  here  [Bar- 
celona] to  do  their  posters  for 
nothing  ;  not  one  would  listen  to 
me."  However,  kindly  chance 
:  opening  he  desired.  The  City 
in  1896  offered  a  prize  competi- 
Third    Exhibition    of 
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Art  and  Industry,  and  de  Riquer  won  it,  though 
his  design  was  "sideways"  instead  of  "upright," 
as  preferred  by  the  Municipality's  conditions. 
This  was  the  first  in  a  long  and  successful  series, 
amongst  which  should  be  mentioned  Granja 
Avicola  (Poultry  Farm)  1896,  Sakhkhon  dc  J'k/i 
(\'ich  Sausage)  1897,  Qua n  jo  era  )ioy  (When  I 
was  a  lad)  and  CrisoMtemas  (Chrysanthemums)  for 
his  own  books,  1898  ;  Mosdkos  Hidraulko^,  1899  ; 
a  big  design  for  the  St.  Luke's  Club ;  and  Belkzza. 
Last  year  the  Athenreum  of  Barcelona  granted 
him  the  use  of  their  building  for  an  exhibition 
of  picture  posters. 

By  the  lovely  little  editions  of  liis  own  writings 
illustrated  in  colour  and  in  monochrome  ;  by  his 
Christmas  Numbers  for  Seiiores  Monlaner  y  Smids, 
of  Barcelona—^/  Suefio  de  las  Ca/avcras,  1S96, 
and  Rinconete  y  CortadiUo,  1897,  de  Riquer  has 
gained  a  foremost  position  in  his  own  country.  He 
has  designed,  built  and  decorated  his  own  home 
and  studio  in  the  Freneria,  Barcelona.  His  books 
revealed  a  new  Catalan  author,  and  were  charac- 
terized, 30  competent  critics  are  agreed,  by  their 
poetry,  their  freshness,  and  their  glowing  expression 
of  the  love  of  natural  beauty. 

Standing  as  he  does  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
Spanish  artists  of  to-day,  de  Riquer  owes  this  posi- 
tion to   his    own  exertions :    he  has    belonged  to 


no  "school,"  he  has  learnt  where  he  could,  what 
he  could.  "  I  have  always  been  obliged  to  dance 
a  pas  seul"  he  says,  "and  I  have  danced  it  in 
my  own  way."  In  this  fact  lies  the  secret  alike  of 
his  strength  and  of  his  limitations.  His  work,  as 
our  illustrations  (some  published  here  for  the  first 
time)  certainly  attest,  shows  at  once  the  sincerity 
of  his  convictions  and  the  faithfulness  with  which 
he  has  pursued  his  own  ideals. 

Fernando  de  Arteaga  v  Pkreira. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

{From  our  C7vn  Corresfondeiils.) 

LONDON.— Mr.  F.  N.  Shepard's  drawings, 
of  which  we  give  illustrations  on  pages 
1S8,  189,  and  191,  are  things  about 
which  Charles  Lamb  might  have  written 
an  essay.  When  we  look  at  them  and  con- 
template their  whimsical  tenderness  and  their 
blending  of  the  grotesque  with  everyday  realism, 
we  visit  in  imagination  a  sort  of  toybook  fairyland, 
where  the  genius  of  Japan's  art  plays  the  quaintest 
of  pleasant  freaks,  both  with  English  moods  of 
thought  and  with  English  children.  It  is  thus 
that  the  accompanying  illustrations  appeal  to  us, 
and  it  will  be  noticed  in  the  coloured  print  how 
easily  Mr.  Shepard,  while  keeping  his  subject  all  in 
fantasy,  gives  a  quaintly  realistic  impression  of 
what  winter  is  to  the  poor.  The  other  illustrations 
form  a  complete  series,  and  should  be  looked  at  in 
the  following  order :  first  The  Fog,  then  conies 
The  Wind  and  blows  away  the  fog,  but  brings 
The  Rain  :  the  winter  scene  comes  last. 
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If  anyone  has  a  right  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  question  of  the  real  secret  of  success  in 
the  decorations  of  keyboard  instruments  it  is 
.Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  not  only  because  his 
thorough  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  old  key- 
board instruments  has  kept  him  constantly  in 
touch  with  their  historic  styles  of  decoration,  but 
also  because  he  has  seen  his  knowledge  tested 
experimentally  by  the  artists  who  have  painted  his 
own  clavichords  and  harpsichords.  He  speaks, 
then,  as  an  expert,  and  the  opinion  at  which  he 
has  arrived  may  be  thus  summed  up :  that  the 
applied  ornament  should  be  sufficiently  flat  in 
treatment  to  seem  part  of  the  wood  itself  On 
the  name-board — that  is  to  say,  on  the  panel 
above  the  key-board — decorative  figure  subjects 
have  been  tried  with  success  ;  but  here,  as  else- 
where, the  scheme  of  colour  must  contrast  but 
very   slightly   with    the   tone   of   the   surrounding 
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wood.  This  result  may  seem  quite  a  simple  one 
to  achieve,  yet  the  surfaces  of  a  key-board  instru- 
ment are  so  tempting  that  it  is  hard  indeed  to 
avoid  painting  on  them  in  a  manner  far  too 
pictorial.  As  an  example  of  a  good  old  style 
of  ornament,  an  illustration  is  given  on  page  192  of 
an  ancient  Italian  virginal,  the  sound  board  of  which 
is  decorated  with  some  fluent  scrolls  having  a 
rare  grace  of  form  and  movement.  This  virginal 
was  made  in  1584,  and  the  unknown  artist  who 
painted  it  had  a  dexterity  of  hand  equal  to  that  of 
the  Persian  potters 


Many  persons  are  very  inquisitive  as  to  the  way 
in  which  a  musical  instrument  is  designed  To 
them,  however,  Mr.  Dolmetsch  gives  very  little 
encouragement,  having  no  recipes  of  design  to 
offer.  "  Musical  instruments  design  themselves," 
he  says  with  enthusiasm,  meaning  by  this  that  the 
beauty  of  their  constructional  parts  and  lines  has 
its  origin  in  certain  fixed  mechanical  rules  and 
practical  needs  that  govern  a  master  craftsman 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  constructional 
work.  In  a  clavichord,  for  example,  the  curve  of 
the  bridge  is  determined,  not  by  somebody's 
unfettered    inventiveness,    but    by    the    required 
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length  of  the  strings  ;  while  the  length  of  each 
string  is  plainly  dependent  on  the  tone  you  wish 
it  to  give  you.  For  these  reasons,  and  many 
others,  Mr.  Dolmetsch  arrives  at  the  art  of  design 
by  being  submissively  obedient  to  the  science  of 
construction. 


On  page  192  will  be  found  an  illustration  of  a 
clavichord  by  Mr.  Dolmetsch  himself,  and  a  few 
words  must  be  said  about  those  of  its  good  points 
which  a  print  in  half-tone  cannot  represent.  First, 
then,  as  to  the  framework.  It  is  made  of  a  species 
of  foreign  pine  which,  when  cut  and   finished  in 


the  right  way,  has  a  golden-yellow  surface  witii  a 
good  texture.  Mr.  Dolmetsch,  to  the  regret  of 
cabinet-makers,  refuses  to  touch  any  wood  with 
glass  paper,  the  effect  of  this  abrasive  process 
being  that  some  of  the  minute  particles  of  wood- 
dust  penetrate  into  the  grained  surface  and 
destroy  its  brilliancy.  The  smooth  cut  of  a  well- 
sharpened  tool  is  a  thousand  times  better  than 
rubbing  with  glass  paper,  so  Mr.  Dolmetsch  never 
interferes  with  the  lively  qualities  of  surface  to  be 
obtained  by  planing.  This  method  of  work  was 
obligatory  among  the  great  old  makers  of  violins  ; 
it    survives    here    and    there,    as     in     the    best 
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ecclesiastical  woodwork ;  and  those  who  have 
tried  it  know  that  Mr.  Dolmetsch  is  right  in  his 
high  estimate  of  its  worth  in  decoration.  Whether 
he  is  equally  right  in  employing  a  thick  trans- 
parent varnish  is  another  matter.  Many  admirers 
of  good  work  find  pleasure  in  carefully  varnished 
woods,  whilst  others — and  we  are  amongst  them 
— do  not  like  them,  but  think  regretfully  of  the 
times    when    the    finished    surfaces,    after    being 


darkened  by  exposure  to  the  light,  were  vigorously 
polished   with    beeswax    and    plenty   of    "  elbow 


The  decorations  on  Mr.  Dolmetsch's  clavichord 
are  painted  in  tempera,  and  Mrs.  Fry  has  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  them  flat  and  unobtrusive. 
There  are  pansies  on  the  soundboard,  sprigs  of 
lavender  on  the  keys,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  small  sprigs  corre- 
spond with  the  flats  in 
the  musical  scale.  The 
other  instrument  —  the 
harpsichord — is  embel- 
lished more  profusely,  and 
the  gracefully  twisted  rib- 
bons are  not  everywhere 
quite  flat  enough  in  treat- 
ment. But  the  rest  of  the 
decoration —  the  guinea-hen 
flowers  upon  the  sound- 
board, the  festoons  of  leaves 
and  small  wild  plums  round 
the  lid,  and  the  girls  in 
brown  and  gold  upon  the 
name-board — all  this,  when 
seen  on  the  instrument  it- 
self, is  remarkable  for  its 
tactful  and  easy  handling. 
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^\'e  have  received  the 
following  communication 
from  the  Rev  Stephen  F. 
Bridge,  vicar  of  Heme 
Hill : — "Mr.  Ruskin  during 
his  long  life  was  far  more 
intimately  connected  with 
this  place  than  any  other. 
His  father  brought  him  to 
28,  Heme  Hill,  as  a  child 
of  four  years  old,  in  1S23  : 
the  preface  to  '  Praeterita  ' 
is  dated  'Heme  Hill,  loth 
May,  1885,'  and  indeed  in 
this  house,  which  is  still 
occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Severn,  he  had  a 
home  to  the  very  end, 
though  it  is  now  some  years 
since  his  health  has  per- 
mitted him  to  come  up  from 
Brantwood.  The  Denmark 
Hill  house,  to  which  he 
removed  for  some   twenty 
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FROM    AN    OH.    FAINII.NG    UY    ilENKI    DUMuM 


PA  R  I  S.  —  At  the 
annual  exhi- 
bition of  the 
Societe  des 
Femmes-Artistes,  held  in 
Georges  Petit's  Galleries, 
there  is  nothing  or,  at  most, 
very  little  demanding  at- 
tention. The  best  things 
are  those  contributed  by 
Mme.  Marie  Duhem  and 
Mdlle.  Lisbeth  Carriere, 
daughter  of  our  great  and 
esteemed  artist.  Mdlle. 
Carriere  paints  flowers  as 
they  are  seldom  painted, 
with  a  tender  melancholy, 
and  yet  strongly,  con- 
scientiously, and  without  a 
trace  of  affectation.  This 
is  all ;  but  these  two  ladies 
have  done  admirably,  and 
their  work  stands  out  in 
striking  contrast  to  the 
mass  of  mediocrity  around. 


We  have  pleasure  in  giv- 
ing on  this  page  a  remark- 
ably clever  study  in  oils  of 
F/o'.ocrs  from  the  brush 
of  the  talented  painter, 
Ili-riri  1  )umont. 


years,  and  at  which,  during  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
he  was  visited  by  men  only  less  celebrated  than 
himself,  is  also  in  this  parish.  The  historical  or 
literary  associations  of  a  suburb  in  South  London, 
as  we  are  often  reminded,  are  none  too  many,  and 
I  am  sure  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  genius  will 
feel  that  some  fitting  memorial  of  him — presumably 
a  mural  one — should  be  placed  in  the  church  of 
a  place  where  his  genius  formed  itself,  and  with 
which  he  had  such  life-long  ties.  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  and  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.  permit  me 
to  mention  their  names  as  supporting  the  scheme. 
Cheques  or  postal  orders  for  the  '  Ruskin  Memorial 
Fund,'  for  which  I  shall  be  very  grateful,  should 
be  made  payable  to  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens, 
and  can  either  be  sent  to  me,  or  to  the  Heme  Hill 
Branch  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  " 


at  the  ih 
Caumarlin 
ranks — M. 


The  little  society  known 
as  "  L'Art  dans  Tout " 
held  its  annual   exhibition 

cry  of  the  -Artistes  Moderncs,  Rue 
■j'hree  new-comers  have  joined  their 

\ahn-Nau,  whose  jewellery  is  full  of 
imagination  ;  ^L  Bocquet  and  M.  Sauvage.  The 
last-named  is  a  decorator  of  great  gifts.  At  one 
time  he  yielded  to  somewhat  doubtful  influences, 
but  now  we  find  him  steadily  gaining  the 
right  path  with  discretion  and  care,  and  at 
the  forthcoming  Great  Exhibition  he  will  dis- 
play work  which  must  make  his  name  known. 
The  founders  of  the  "  Art  dans  Tout  " — ^L^i. 
Plumet,  Dampt,  Selmersheim,  Charpentier,  and 
Desbois — displayed  work  which,  while  throwing 
no  fresh  light  on  their  capabilities,  was  yet  worthy 
of  all  merit.  M.  L.  A.  Herold  showed  some 
mari/iickrie,  ^L  Jorrand  an  over-involved  tapestry, 
and  M.  Moreau-'Nclatijn  some  glazed  pottery,  his 
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decorative  motifs  being,  as  usual,  field-flowers, 
from  which  he  can  always  obtain  the  most 
charming  effects.  No  doubt  all  these  artists  are 
reserving  themselves  for  the  Great  Exhibition, 
so  soon  to  open  its  doors,  for  the  display  to  which 
I  have  referred  was  one  of  quite  subordinate 
interest. 


The  large  collection  of  drawings  by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  bequeathed  by  the  great  artist  to  the 
Luxembourg,  has  just  been  arranged.  What  a 
lesson  it  is  to  look  at  all  this  frank,  honest  work, 
full  of  beauty  and  harmony,  and  absolutely 
innocent  of  subterfuge  and  thought  of  mere 
formula.  Every  day  we  feel  more  deeply  what  the 
loss  of  such  a  man  means  to  French  art.  For 
how  small  they  appear,  all  these  producers  of 
beaux  moircaux,  these  exhibitors  of  impeccable 
tcclinique,  these  little  virtuosi,  beside  the  creator 
of  a  hundred  noble,  lofty  works,  one  and  all 
instinct  with  a  fervent  and  a  humble  love  of  pure 
Nature. 


Mdlle.    C.    H.    Dufau,   who   has  succeeded  M. 
Levy-Dhurmer   at    the    "  Societe    d'Editions    Lit- 


PENDANT 
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teraires,"  is  a  young  artist  full  of  energy  and 
purpose,  and  gifted  with  a  very  keen  sense  of 
observation  and  a  rare  faculty  for  decoration. 
Her  Visions  d' Espagne,  Le  Tage,Ceinture  de  Tolcde, 
L'Efang  de  I'Escorial  (oil  painting),  Le  Soir  a  Gre- 
nade, and  La  Malaguena  (water  colours)  are  worthy 
of  all  praise.  The  artist  affects  broad  masses  of 
colour,  which  she  harmonises  with  an  originality 
and  a  feeling  for  "  values  "  rarely  met  with  in  a 
woman.  She  never  troubles  about  miiiuticr,  or 
useless  detail,  or  trifles  of  any  sort.  She  has  a 
profound  sense  of  light  and  atmosphere.  In 
coloured  lithographs,  such  as  her  Linages  poui 
PEcole,  she  reveals,  moreover,  a  decorative  know- 
ledge which  deserves  to  be  utiUsed.  She  would 
be  at  her  ease  on  big  mural  surfaces,  where  her 
fancy,  based  on  sound  observation,  would  develop 
marvellous  results.  G.  M. 
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BRUSSELS.~The  original  idea  of  a 
Religious  Art  Salon,  organised  by  the 
committee  of  the  "  ]  )urendal  "  literary 
review,  seemed  interesting,  for  we  had 
heard  for  years  past  loud  protests  against  the 
"  Ecole  de  S.  Luc,"  which  has  long  been  striving 
tyrannically  to  turn  religious  art  in  the  direction 
of  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the  Gothic. 


Unhappily  the  exhibition  in  question  showed 
only  too  clearly  how  modern  religious  art  has 
descended  to  the  deepest  depths  of  hypocrisy, 
both  in  feeling  and  in  execution.  Nevertheless, 
this  exposure  should  assist  the  renovating  move- 
ment on  foot,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Abbe  Moeller 
may  soon  be  able  to  renew  his  praiseworthy  efforts. 


Very  justly  has  it  been  said  of  the  Salon  of  the 
"Cercle  pour  I'Art," 
that  its  chief  characteristics 
are  sincerity  and  serious- 
ness. Here  we  find  no 
mere  "  official  "  daubs,  no 
loud  debuts,  none  of  the 
customary  works  of  com- 
merce, triple-varnished 
and  gorgeously  framed. 
Nearly  every  exhibitor  is  a 
true  and  sincere  artist. 
Among  the  most  notable 
exhibits  are  those  of  M.  A. 
X'erhaeren,  ^^.  F.  Baes, 
M.  Jannsens,  M.  Coppens, 
M.  Ilannotaux,  M.  Otte- 
vaere,  M.  Laermans,  M. 
Lynen,  M.  Vandeneeck- 
hondt,  and  M.  Fabry  ;  not 
forgetting  the  clever  and 
delicate  sculptures  of  M. 
\".  Rousseau,  the  embroi- 
deries of  Mme.  de  Rudder, 
and  the  dainty  jewellery  of 
M.  O.  Wolfers. 


BY   O.    WOLKBRS 


At  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Cercle  Artistique  de 
liruxelles,  M.  Gabriel 
Mourey  lectured  recently 
in  clear  and  characteristic 
fasiiion  on  the  art  of  tlie 
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great  French  arlist,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  for  whom 
he  expressed  ihe  utmost  admiration.  F.  K. 

BORDEAUX.— "L'Art  Moderne  "  is  the 
title  of  a  society  which  has  just  been 
founded  here,  with  the  object  of  cuhi- 
vating,  by  private  and  by  public 
initiative,  a  taste  for  industrial  art  among  us.  The 
first  exhibition  opened  on  the  17th  of  January, 
and  was  entirely  successful.  Among  the  local 
artists  who  exhibited  were  MM.  Arenson  and 
Bugincourt,  Emile  Brunet,  Sem,  Carme,  Cosson, 
Lianbet,  Uespujol,  Faure-Laubarede,  Flor,  Charles 
Gautier,  Gousse,  Georges  and  Henri  Hamm,  and 
Clement  Mere.  Several  outside  artists  also  con- 
tributed, and  the  "  Art  Nouveau,"  so  boldly  con- 
ducted by  M.  S.  Bing,  sent  some  very  interesting 
specimens  of  Tiffany  glass,  with  jewellery  by 
Colonna,  porcelain  work  by  Rorstrand,  also  pottery, 
furniture,  stuffs  and  carpets. 


for  children's  books) ;  Henri  Riviere,  Eugene 
Carriere,  Charles  Maurin,  P.  Dupont,  Vallotton, 
Jeanniot,  and  that  group  of  congenial  artists  who 
may  be  classed  under  the  title  of  the  "  fathers  of 
the  modern  affiche "  in  Paris  :  Steinlen,  Grasset, 
Cheret,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Forain,  and  Leandre. 

English  art  was  strongly  represented  by  three 
of  its  most  pronounced  characters  in  the  present 
stage  of  contemporary  art  and  handicraft :  Nichol- 
son, Walter  Crane,  and  Frank  Brangwyn.  Mr. 
Nicholson's  coloured  prints  of  London  Types 
show  us  unique  specimens  of  national  character 
that  will  be  classed  among  the  truest  historical 
documents  at  the  close  of  our  1 9th  century. 
Aubrey  Beardsley's  marvellous  drawing  of  Isolde 
was  conspicuous  among  a  collection  of  studies 
and  sketches  by  different  British  artists. 


The  Society  is  also  pub- 
lishing a  little  monthly 
review,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  spread  ils  doctrines 
abroad.  L  T. 


VIENNA.  —  The 
Winter  Exhibi- 
tion of  the 
Austrian  Seces- 
sionists (  "  Vereinigung 
Inldender  Kiinstkr  Oester- 
reichs  "  )  was  the  third  suc- 
cessful display  of  the 
younger  group  of  Austrian 
artists  in  their  new  building. 
The  number  of  exhibits 
comprised  over  a  hundred 
drawings,  etchings  and 
pastels,  besides  some 
colourad  prints  and  water- 
colours. 


There  was  a  profuse  dis- 
play of  good  foreign  work  ; 
indeed,  French  and  British 
artists  almost  ruled  supreme 
in  several  rooms.  Among 
the  French  contributors  I 
may  mention  Boutet  de 
Monvel  {Jeanne  D'Arc, 
and  a  series  of  illustrations 


LANDSCAPE 


FRO.M    A   CHALK    DRAWING    BY    RUDOLF  JETTMAR 


LANDSCAIMC.     I'-ROM    A    CIIAIK 
DRAWING    BY    R.    Jl/llMAR 
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Mr.  ("lerald  Moira  contributed  four  of  his 
cartoons  for  the  new  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre  at  Stratford.  One  of  these  fine  broad 
designs  was  marked  in  the  catalogue  under  the 
title  of  Bad  Weather  (''Unwetter "),  rather  a 
novel  translation  of  "  gentle  Shakespeare's  " 
Tempest  '. 


in  his  more  recent  work,  but  they  were  quite 
a  surprise  to  many  visitors  at  the  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition. 


Germany  was,  perhaps — taking  into  account  the 
recent  development  of  graphic  and  illustrative  art 
in  the  Fatherland — not  seen  to  its  full  advantage 
this  time.  Some  coloured  drawings  by  Angelo 
[ank,  of  the  quaint  old  town  of  Rothenburg 
are  worth  mentioning.  His  manner  of  handling 
dry  pastels,  pencil  or 
chalks,  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  the  style  formerly 
adopted  by  the  vigorous 
old  masters  of  wood-cut- 
ting. His  technique  and 
execution  are  invigorated 
by  a  wholesome  kind  of 
sentiment,  that  may  be 
called  essentially  German. 


Belgian  and  Dutch  art  was  seen  to  advantage 
in  such  artists  as  Khnopff,  Rysselberghe,  Lear- 
mans,  Meunier,  Isidore  de  Rudder,  M.  Bauer  and 
Louis  Potter,  whose  Dutch  and  English  types 
remind  us  somewhat  of  the  old  Flemish  masters. 


In  the  applied  arts  and  art  industry  department 
there  were  several  objects  of  interest  from  original 
designs  by  Thoma,  E.  R.  Weiss  (of   Karlsruhe), 


Among  the  other  Ger- 
man artists  who  contri- 
buted examples  of  their 
characteristic  work,  may 
be  mentioned  :  Thoma, 
Leibl,  Liebermann,  Leisti- 
kow,  Liihrig,  and  Ludwig 
von  Hofmann,  Max 
Klinger  and  Otto  Greiner, 
Richard  Miiller  and  Fritz 
Erler.  Some  of  Professor 
Adolf  von  Menzel's  crayon 
drawings  were  character- 
ised by  his  rare  and  curious 
observation  of  the  fore- 
shortening of  figures,  etc. 
Menzel  sometimes  gives 
the  impression  of  being  a 
kind  of  artistically  gifted 
private  detective,  walking 
quietly  about  with  search- 
ing eyes  that  see  peculiari- 
ties of  men  and  things  not 
noticed  by  ordinary  human 
beings ;  he  always  picks 
them  out  with  a  dry  sense 
of  humour  quite  his  own. 
Studies  and  sketches  of 
this    kind    are    numerous 


CHARING    CROSS    STATION 
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Josef  Sattler,  Louis  Legrand,  Carabin  (picture 
frames  in  woodwork),  Vallgren,  Elsa  von  Kalmar, 
G^za  Salzmann,  Oberlander,  Arthur  lilies  (Ham- 
burg), Ernst  Morilz  Geyger  (Florence),  and  the 
|iottery  by  the  von  Heider  family  (Schongau). 


Austrian  artists  contributed  a  number  of  draw- 
ings and  pastels.  Baron  von  Myrbach's  sketches 
included  a  snap-shot  impression  of  Charing  Cross 
Railway  Station  (see  page  200)  and  a  view  of 
Liverpool  Harbour,  while  Engelhardt,  Klimt, 
Friedrich  Konig,  Lenz  and  List  exhibited  some 
of  their  best  work.  Ferdinand  Andri  (specimens  of 
whose  work  will  be  found  in  I'he  Studio 
of  July  last)  w.;s  not  seen  to  such  advantage 
this  time  as  when  he  first  exhibited  his  studies 
of  Galician  peasantry.  Among  the  Austrians 
not  living  in  Vienna,  Emil  Orlik  (Prague) 
sent  some  of  his  etchings,  hand-coloured  prints 
and  woodcuts ;  Ernst  Stohr  (St.  Polten)  some 
coloured  designs,  and  Alois  Hanish  (Miincheii) 
some  black-and-white  studies  of  fowls  and  ducks 
for  book  illustration. 


GAS    STOVE 


DESIGNED   BY    R.    H.\MMEI. 
EXECUTED    BY    L.    AND  C.    HARDTMUTH 


Two  Austrian  artists  deserve  particular 
attention,  one  of  whom  exhibited  for  the 
first  time,  Hans  Przibram.  Dr.  Hans 
Pr/.ibram  is  a  studied  naturalist,  whose 
knowledge  of  animal  life  has  inspired 
him  with  artistic  ideas,  which  are  well 
adapted  to  book  illustrations.  His  first 
work  of  this  kind,  recently  published,  is 
the  small  BiichschmKik  fiir  den  Musen- 
almanacli  dcr  Hoihsihiilo-  Jl'iens,  ex- 
amjiles  of  which  we  give  on  page  207. 


Rudolf  Jettmar  is  a  young  artist  01 
originality  and  fantasy,  gifted  with  a  rich 
vein  of  humour  and  sense  of  the  gro- 
tesque. Besides  some  etchings  (examples 
of  which  we  reproduce  on  pages  201  and 
205)  he  exhibited  some  landscape  draw- 
ings, which  cannot  but  leave  a  strong 
impression  of  romance  on  the  fancy  of 
those  who  enter  into  their  peculiar  charm 
(see  pages  198  and  199). 


IN    THE    KITCHEN  FROM   A    WATER-COLOUR    BY    ERNST   STOHR 
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The  stained  glass  windows,  after  designs  by 
Adolf  Bohm,  may  pass  for  a  good  specimen  of 
modern  handicraft  in  Vienna,  stimulated  by  the 
Secessionist  movement.  Bohm,  of  whom  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  on  a  former  occasion,  is  a 
true  artist,  and  his  method,  remarkable  as  it  is  for 
its  strong  outlines,  is  well  adapted  for  the  making 
of  stained  glass  patterns,  where  the  leads  are  not 
only  a  principal  part  of  the  construction,  but  alscj 
form  an  important  feature  of  the  design. 


For  the  background  decoration  of  the  different 
rooms  Messrs.  Hofmann,  Auchenthaller  and 
Bohm  may  be  congratulated.  There  was  a 
marked  simplicity  and  unity  of  character  in 
the  whole  arrangement,  which  consisted  mainly 
of  nearly  white  woollen  cloth,  relieved  by  some 
frieze  patterns  in  gold  and  silver.  This  made 
a  quiet  and  discreet  background  for  the  numerous 
exhibits,  which,  in  spite  of  their  number,  were 
nowhere  cramped  and  crowded  in  the  limited 
space  allotted  to  each  object. 


Some  small  pastels  in  hazy  subdued  tones  were 
exhibited  by  George  Sauter,  and  various  pen- 
drawings     of    architecture     by    Joseph     Pennell. 


Brangwyn's  pastel  sketches  and  J.  M.  Swan's 
studies  of  lions  and  leopards  are  examples  of 
English  fine  art  that  will  never  fail  to  delight  the 
eye  of  the  connoisseur. 

The  only  weak  point  of  the  entire  show  was  the 
exhibition  poster  by  Koloman  Moser,  which  must 
be  pronounced  a  complete  failure,  being  scarcely 
discernable  in  design  and  scarcely  readable  in 
the  print.  Moser  is  a  gifted  artist,  but  with  a 
tendency  to  go  beyond  the  limit  of  his  abilities. 
This  tendency  is  apt  to  mislead  some  of  our 
younger  artists,  particularly  so  in  regard  to  applied 
art.  Some  stained  glass-ware  which  the  artist 
called  "  Gebrauchsformen "  was  executed  by  the 
firm  of  Bakolowitz,  but  their  forms,  in  spite  of 
their  title,  possessed  no  qualities  of  "  usefulness." 
Artists,  unless  they  possess  a  sound  knowledge  of 
the  laws,  limits,  and  traditions  of  each  particular 
branch  of  applied  art  and  handicrafts,  cannot 
invent  new  forms  for  the  art  industries  which  they 
wish  to  benefit. 


Taking  the  Sece.ssionists'  exhibition  as  a  whole 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  display  of  the 
graphic   arts    was   again    a   decided   success,    and 
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another    step    forward    in    the    development    of 
modern  art  in  Austria.  W.  S. 

BRISTOL.— The  Spring  Exhibition  of 
pictures  at  the  Academy  is  now  open, 
and  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  For  the  past  two  or  three 
years  the  standard  of  works  sent  in  has  been 
steadily  improving,  and  though  the  Autumn 
Exhibition  of  last  year,  which  was  worked  up  to 
celebrate  the  Queen's  visit  to  our  city,  was, 
perhaps,  more  showy  by  reason  of  the  display 
of  works  by  the  Belgian  artists,  the  present 
exhibition  is  one  of  sterling  worth.  There  are, 
of  course,  several  paintings  which  stand  out 
prominently  from  their  fellows,  and  David  Murray's 
OM  Shoreham,  with  its  marvellous  perspective  of 


■LIVERPOOL   harbour"        FROM    A   SKETCH   BY  F.  VON    MYRBACH 
(See  Vienna  Studio-Talk) 


sunset  sky,  is  one  of  them.  Another  is  The 
Diamond  Jubilee  by  Gennaro  D'Amato,  a  picture 
in  which  not  only  are  the  hundreds  of  figures 
massed  together  with  wonderful  effect,  but  almost 
every  one  is  a  carefully  drawn  portrait.  J.  C. 
Dollman,  R.I.,  sends  Crusoe,  and  Walter  Langley, 
R.I.  is  represented  by  An  Interesting  Chapter, 
a  small  work,  but  a  beautifully  effective  piece  of 
colour. 

The  members  of  the  Academy  have  contributed 
of  their  best.  Mr.  Wilde  Parsons  sends  six 
excellent  works  dealing  with  the  sea,  the  largest 
of  which,  a  scene  on  the  busy  Thames,  being 
a  thoroughly  well  -  drawn  and  well  -  constructed 
picture.  Mr.  Armstrong,  R.B.A.,  shows  some 
of  his  sombre  but  luminous  mountain  scenes ; 
and  Mr.  Reginald  Smith,  R.B.A.,  is 
well  represented  by  his  favourite 
"long-shore"  work.  Crantock  Bay 
is  decidedly  the  best  thing  Mr. 
Ehlers  has  yet  done.  Construction 
and  colour  are  both  good,  whilst 
the  long  sweep  of  sand  and  distant 
shore  is  most  delicately  handled. 
At  one  end  of  No.  IV.  Gallery  are 
placed  21  sketches  by  Sir  Wyke 
Bayliss,  P.R.B.A.  They  are  delight- 
ful examples  of  Cathedral  Interiors 
roughly  jotted  down.  But  of  the 
whole  collection  of  pictures  and 
sketches,  the  two  gems  are  un- 
doubtedly Near  Sliiplake  and  Aloes 
at  Cannes.  These  are  small  water- 
colour  drawings  of  tangled  weeds 
and  wild  flowers  in  the  one  case,  and 
a  corner  of  a  garden  in  the  other. 
The  work  in  both  is  beautifully  soft, 
yet  distinct ;  each  leaf  is  a  work  of  art 
in  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no  sense  of 
laboured  and  unnecessary  work,  and 
no  trace  of  body  colour  to  give  unnatural 
eff"ectiveness.  They  are  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons,  A.R.A.  L.  A.  B. 


DUBLIN.  — Mr,  Jack  B. 
Yeats's  Exhibition  of 
"Sketches  of  Life  in  the 
West  of  Ireland  and 
Elsewhere,"  which  was  held  in  Dublin 
at  the  end  of  last  month,  proved  to  be 
unusually  interesting  and  successful. 
Owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  time 
chosen  was  the  week  of  the  Irish  Literary 
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Theatre  performances — a  gala  week  in  Dublin  for 
artists  and  authors — a  great  deal  of  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  exhibition,  and  the  room  in  which 
it  was  held  was  almost  constantly  crowded  with 
visitors.  Mr.  Yeats,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  poet, 
has  a  quite  remarkable  gift  for  interpreting  the 
quaintly  humorous  side  of  Irish  peasant  life. 
His  sketches  have  all  an  extraordinary  vigour  and 
truthfulness,  and  convey  an  idea  of  movement 
rarely  seen  in  latter-day  work.  This  is  especially 
true  of  his  horses  and  donkeys.  They  are  all 
alive,  and  all  unmistakably  Irish.  His  character 
sketches,  too,  are  remarkable  for  their  originality 
and  energy  of  conception,  and  represent  a  new 
and  very  virile  note  in  Irish  art. 


Anyone  who  knows  Ireland — and  more  particu- 
larly the  ^\'e3t  of  Ireland — will  at  once  recognise 
those  familiar  figures  the  horse-dealers  and  jockeys, 
the  returned  emigrant,  the  aristocratic-looking 
peasant  with  more  than  a  dash  of  Spanish  blood 
in  his  veins,  the  wild-eyed  story-teller — a  veritable 
"  Hanrahan  the  Red."     All  these  are  well-defined 
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types  of  character,  of  which  you  may  see  examples 
every  day  in  the  remoter  districts;  but,  though 
abounding  in  artistic  possibilities,  this  wild,  colour- 
ful life  of  the  western  seaboard  has,  till  now, 
remained  untransferred  to  canvas.  Mr.  Yeats's 
work  would  seem,  by  its  very  excess  of  energy,  to 
owe  much  to  the  traditional  poetic  and  imaginative 
power  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs,  and  he 
may  be  hailed  as  the  first  modern  Irish  artist  who 
has  sounded  a  clear  and  definite  "  Celtic  note." 

E.  D. 

CANADA.— George  Agnew  Reid,  R.C.A., 
President  of  the  Ontario  Society  of 
Artists,  is  a  Canadian  by  birth.  He 
has  studied  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia;  in  Paris  under  Constant, 
Laurens,  Dagnan-Bouveret  ;  in  Italy ;  and  in 
Madrid,  giving  especial  attention  there  to  the 
works  of  Velasquez.  His  sympathies  are  dis- 
tinctively Canadian,  and,  besides  landscapes,  he 
has  painted  many  figure  subjects  of  Canadian  life, 
which  are  widely  known  and  appreciated  both 
in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States.  In  1889 
he  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Salon.  Three 
pictures  were  accepted  and 
well  hung,  a  large  oil, 
Dreaming,  being  placed  on 
the  line ;  this  picture  was 
shortly  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  the  Royal 
Canadian  Academy  for  the 
National  Gallery  at  Ottawa. 
Mr.  Reid  has  since  exhibited 
frequently  in  Paris  and  at 
many  exhibitions  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 
In  1S93,  at  Chicago,  The 
Foreclosure  of  the  Mortgage 
received  a  medal  and  was 
\"ery  generally  appreciated. 
In  each  figure  composition 
the  intangible  elements  of 
light,  colour,  and  atmos- 
phere are  most  sensibly 
present.  The  whole  effect, 
enveloped  by  its  light  of 
morning,  noon,  or  evening, 
is  evidently  pre-eminent  in 
the  artist's  mind,  so  that 
whether  it  is  a  group  of 
boys     in     a     hay -loft,     a 
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mother  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  an  old  woman 
winding  wool,  or  a  party  of  old  men  discussing 
some  question  of  politics,  the  artistic,  poetic  pre- 
sentment of  these  common-place  facts  endows  them 
with  a  charm  not  to  be  found  in  the  story  alone. 
In  all  this  there  is  an  attempt  also  to  make  the 
method  of  expression  suitable  to  the  idea  expressed. 
In  Adagio,  for  example,  we  feel  the  charm  of  the 
slow  movement  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 


vision  of  the  Guild  of  Civic  Art,  a  chartered  body 
which  owed  its  formation  to  the  efforts  of  Mr 
Reid,  and  a  small  group  of  men  interested  in 
mural    decoration.      This  set  of  decorations  was 

recently  presented  formally  to  the  city. 


For  the  last  four  or  five  years  Mr. 
Reid  has  been  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  decorative  subjects,  feeling 
that  this  field  offers  the  best  means 
of  expression  to  the  figure  painter. 
Some  three  years  ago  he,  with  several 
other  Toronto  artists,  presented  to 
the  City  Council  a  plan  of  decoration 
for  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  new  City  Hall. 
Though  the  designs  were  well  received,  the 
(.'ouncil  did  not  .see  its  way  to  carrying  them 
out  at  that  time,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
effort  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  To  prevent 
this,  Mr.  Reid  offered  to  decorate  a  part  of  the 
main  corridor  in  the  hope  that  it  would  form  the 
beginning  of  a  municipal  effort  in  this  direction. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  work  was  undcr- 
tiikcn,  at  Mr.  Reid's  suggestion,    under   the  su[)er- 


Pioneers  was  the  subject  chosen.  The  decora- 
tions consist  of  two  large  panels  (7  ft.  by  17  ft.), 
and  the  s[)andrils  of  the  three  arches  which  form 
the  main  entrance  to  the  corridor. 
The  large  panels  represent  thesettlers 
of  ilie  country,  men  who  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  cleared  and  sur- 
veyed the  land,  and  whose  descend- 
ants enjoy  to-day  the  results  of  their 
labours.  In  the  spandrils  the  subject 
is  symbolically  treated  by  four  figures 
representing  "  Discovery,"  "  Fame," 
"Fortune,"  and  "Adventure,"  and  the  motto 
which  they  uphold  reads,  "  Hail  to  the  Pioneers ; 
their  names  and  deeds,  remembered  and  forgotten, 
we  honour  here."  These  panels  are  thoroughly 
decorative  in  effect.  .Strong  contrasts  of  colour 
have  been  avoided,  thus  helping  the  fiat  effect 
so  essential  in  wall  decoration.  The  elimination 
of  inconseciuent  details,  the  broad  masses  of 
colour,  and  the  border  surrounding  the  whole 
servr    the    purpose    very    happil)'.       The    pleasant 
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scheme   of    purples,    blues,    soft   reds    and   greys  Mr.   Reid  has  also  produced   a  very  charming 

make  a  harmonious  whole,  giving  life  and  beauty  effect   in  a  frieze  designed    for   a   country   house 

to  the  somewhat  new  and    comparatively  lifeless  in    the    Catskills.      The   tender   green    of    spring 

white  walls  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  melts    imperceptibly    into    the    warmer    tones    of 
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summer,  and  these  into  the  reds  and  russets  of 
autumn.  Figures  carry  out  the  idea  of  the 
seasons,  a  shepherd  lad  piping  to  his  sheep,  a 
family  group  resting  in  the  grateful  shades  which 
summer  gives,  and  an  apple  gatherer  surrounded 
by  the  rich  harvest.  The  whole  is  bathed  in  the 
delicious  mist  of  Indian  summer.  T-  G. 


M' 


ELBOURNE.—  Last  month  reference 
was  made  under  this  heading  to  Mr. 
D.  M.  Meldrum  and  the  painting 
entitled  Welcome  Neivs,  which  gained 
for  the  young  artist  the  Victorian  Travelling 
Scholarship  of  ^^150  per  annum,  which  will  enable 
him  to  pay  visits  to  the  principal  art-centres  of 
the  Old  World.  We  have  pleasure  now  in  giving 
an  illustration  (page  211)  of  the  painting  in  question. 

REVIEWS. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Review.  \'ol.  3.  (London 
and  New  York:  John  Lane.)  The  present  volume 
deals  to  a  large  extent  with  historical  and  political 
subjects.      Its  illustrations  consist  of  photogravure 


reproductions  of  Xapokon  Bonaparte  by  Denon, 
George  Canning,  by  Gainsborough,  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  by  Amelia  Curran,  Alary  Shelley,  by  R. 
Rothwell,  Padereivski,  from  an  excellent  charcoal 
drawing  by  Emil  Fuchs,  and  Marie  de  Guise- 
Lorraine,  from  the  painting  attributed  to  Clouet. 
The  design  upon  the  leather  cover  is  imitated  from 
a  copy  of  the  work  "  Bavaria  Pia,"  presumably 
bound  for  Charles  I.  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport's 
note  upon  books  bound  for  this  monarch  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  bibliophile. 

Pittura  Italiana  Antigua  e  Aloderna.  By 
Algredo  Melani.  (Milan :  Hoepli.)  This  is 
an  admirably-arranged  and  most  useful  little 
volume,  somewhat  spoiled  in  its  general  appearance 
by  the  very  narrow  margin  of  its  pages,  the  result 
probably  of  its  author's  wish  that  it  should  serve 
as  a  pocket-guide  to  travellers.  It  begins 
with  Etruscan  and  ends  with  Neo-classic  and 
modern  painting,  passing  in  exhaustive  review  all 
the  most  typical  examples  of  the  pictorial  art 
which  the  Italian  peninsula  has  produced.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent,  and  include  a  great 
number  of  reproductions  of  works  of  art  which 
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have  not  hitherto  been  rendered  easily  accessible 
to  the  student.  The  frescoes  and  painted  pottery 
from  Corneto,  Vulci,  Pompeii,  and  elsewhere  are 
well  chosen  and  characteristic,  whilst  the  examples 
of  early  Christian  art  from  the  catacombs  and 
churches  are  equally  felicitous.  The  gradual 
evolution  of  painting  from  its  subordinate  position 
as  a  mere  adjunct  to  architecture  to  that  of  an 
independent  art,  can  be  readily  traced  in  this 
admirable  scries  of  pictures ;  and,  alas,  its  gradual 
decline  in  Italy  during  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries,  when  the  religious  zeal  which  had 
produced  so  many  masterpieces  was  waxing  cold, 
is  equally  well  brought  out.  The  author  expresses 
great  hopes  of  a  revival  in  his  native  land  of  the 
art  which  made  her  a  leader  in  Europe  for  nearly 
200  years,  and  gives  a  list  of  modern  Italian 
painters  of  talent,  many  of  whom,  notably 
Segantini,  have  shown  some  of  the  reverent  feeling 
for  truth  and  beauty  which  characterised  their 
great  predecessors.  The  Pittura  Italiami  is  one 
of  a  series  of  handbooks  which  would  well  repay 
translation  into   linglish,   for  unfortunately  few  of 


those  to  whom  it  would  be  most  useful  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  read  it  in  the  original. 

Gordon  Craig's  Book  0/ Fenny  Toys.  (London  : 
Lamley  &  Co.)  Price  \os.  6d.  net.  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig  prefers  the  old  penny  wooden  toys  to  the 
modern  metal  ones.  He  says  they  have  "  more 
expression  "  and  "more  colour,"  and  are  "perfect 
things  in  their  way."  And  so  he  has  drawn  a 
number  of  them  full  size  in  his  own  archaic 
mamiLT,  printed  them  upon  a  coarse  paper,  painted 
ihcm  in  their  natural  colours,  and  made  a  book 
of  them  that  will  please  many— both  old  and 
young. 

Link  Journns  to  the  Homes  0/ Eminent  Painters. 
By  Ei.UERT  Huiiii.VRD.  (New  York  and  London  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  Price  6^.  A  collection  of 
chatty  and  most  readable  essays  upon  Michael 
Angelo,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Meissonier,  Titian, 
Van  Dyck,  Fortuny,  Ary  Schefifer,  Millet,  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Landseer,  and  Dore.  To  those  who 
desire  to  know  something  of  the  lives  and  work 
of  these  men,  and  who  have  no  mind  to  read  the 
[jonilerous  and   more   learned    tonics  which    have 
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been  written  upon  llicm,  we  cordially  recommend 
this  unpretentious,  lively  little  book. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Essays.  \Vith  a  preface  by 
Wi],L!AM  Morris.  (London  and  IJombay  : 
Longmans  Green.)  Price  2s.  6d.  net.  A  reprint 
of  short  essays  written  by  various  members  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  E.xhibition  Society  (London), 
dealing  with  furniture,  textiles,  embroidery,  and 
many  other  subjects  connected  with  the  decorative 
arts.  They  are  on  the  whole  most  excellent  in 
their  general  tendency,  and  would  form  suitable 
introductory  papers  to  more  important  works  on 
their  respective  subjects. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  \  'orkshire.  By  i\RTHUR 
H.  Norway.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell  and 
Hugh  Thomson.  (London:  Macmillan  &  Co.) 
Price  ds.  Mr.  Norway  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
his  readable,  interesting,  and  most  companionable 
book.  Descriptions  of  scenery  and  of  pleasant 
walks,  country  traditions,  folklore  and  anecdote 
are  pleasantly  interspersed  with  numerous  pen  and 
ink  sketches  of  picturesque  spots  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell,  and  of  old-time  incidents  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Thomson.  The  whole  book  is  admirably  con- 
ceived and  executed. 

The  "Halls."  Pictured  by  G.  F.  Scotson- 
Clark.  (London :  Fisher  Unwin )  That  Mr. 
Scotson  -  Clark  has  borrowed  much  from  the 
Beggarstaff  Brothers  it  were  idle  to  deny,  but 
the  illustrations  to  the  book  now  under  con- 
sideration give  evidence  of  an  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  other  men's  work,  and  bear  no  sign  of 
that  deadly  mechanical  imitation  with  which  we 
are  all  too  familiar.  Mr.  Scotson-Clark  is  not  invari- 
ably fortunate  in  catching  the  likeness  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  the  music  halls  with  whom  it  is  his 
business  to  deal.  The  portraits  of  Miss  Marie 
Lloyd  and  Miss  Marie  Loftus  would  certainly 
surprise  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  those  ladies, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  Eugene  Stratton  and 
Herbert  Campbell  are  subtly  observed  and  de- 
picted in  the  most  happy  manner.  We  cannot 
honestly  congratulate  the  publisher  on  the  appear- 
ance of  this  volume ;  we  have  read  the  text  more 
with  amazement  than  amusement. 

Freilicht :  100  Modellstudien,  von  Professor 
Max  Koch.  Ber  Akt -.  100  Modellstudien,  von 
Max  Koch  und  Otto  Rietti.  (Leipzic  :  Liter- 
nationaler  Kunstverlag :  M.  Bauer  &  Co.)  Both 
these  books  have  the  same  object,  to  provide 
artists  with  studies  of  the  nude  figure  in  action  and 
set  against  natural  backgrounds.  In  "Freilicht" 
the  hundred  studies  are  purely  realistic  produc- 
tions of  photographs  taken  in  the  open  air  ;  and 
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in  "  Der  Akt ''  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt 
the  poses  of  the  figures  to  the  purposes  of  the 
architect  and  designer.  The  idea  in  each  case  is 
commendable,  and  the  intention  is  excellent ;  but 
the  books  lose  some  of  their  value  as  guides  to 
artistic  practice  by  reason  of  the  want  of  taste 
shown  by  the  authors  in  their  choice  of  the  models 
from  whom  the  photographs  have  been  taken. 
Few  of  the  figures  represented  have  much  beauty, 
and  in  some  cases  they  are  actually  unsuited  for 
pictorial  treatment.  Better  selection  of  material 
would  have  made  both  publications  infinitely  more 
useful  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  Artistic  Anatomy  of  the  Horse.  By  Hugh 
W.  Armstead,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  With  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  (London  :  Bailliere, 
Tindal  &  Cox.)  Although  Dr.  Armstead,  in  his 
preface,  declares  that  he  does  not  claim  to  have 
evolved  any  original  idea  in  this  work,  he  is 
to  be  credited  with  a  very  accurate  perception  of 
artistic  requirements.  His  experience  as  a  teacher 
of,  and  lecturer  on,  the  anatomy  of  animals,  in 
Mr.  F.  Calderon's  School  of  Animal  Painting, 
showed  him  the  need  of  an  elementary  book  on 
the  structure  of  the  horse,  the  animal  most  often 
represented  in  pictures,  and  he  may  fairly  be  said 
to  have  supplied  just  what  was  wanted  for  the 
instruction  of  students,  and  as  a  guide  to  more 
advanced  workers.  His  drawings  are  clear  and 
intelligible,  detailed  enough  to  explain  even  small 
matters,  but  not  so  elaborated  that  they  are  likely 
to  puzzle  people  of  limited  experience  ;  and  his 
written  explanations  are  tabulated  and  arranged 
with  excellent  judgment,  and  supplement  the 
illustrations  quite  adequately.  The  book  is  one 
that  should  find  its  way  into  the  great  majority  of 
studios,  and  it  will  be  generally  helpful. 

The  Golden  Age.  By  Kenneth  Grahame. 
Illustrated  by  Max  field  Parrish.  (London  and 
New  York  :  John  Lane.)  Price  ds.  net.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish,  an  American  artist 
of  exceptional  ability,  has  been  referred  to  before 
in  the  pages  of  The  Studio.  The  drawings 
which  he  has  contributed  to  this  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame's  delightful  book  are  remark- 
able in  conception,  and  possess  much  originality 
in  execution.  The  artist  might  be  described  as  a 
long-sighted  impressionist  with  a  strong  decorative 
instinct.  His  foreground  figures,  although  drawn 
with  great  delicacy,  are  often  in  subjection  to  the 
background,  which  is  treated  with  much  detail. 
"  You  haven't  been  to  Rome,  have  you  ? "  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this ;  but  others  almost  as 
notable    are    not    wanting    in     The    Golden   Age. 


Aioards  in  "  The  Studio  "  Pyize  Competitions 


Disregard  to  naturalistic  lighting  is  always  excusable 
in  decoration  ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  its  extinction 
be  not  almost  a  necessity  in  all  works  of  such  a 
character.  Whether  this  be  admitted  or  not, 
Mr.  Parrish  deals  with  light  as  he  wants  it  to  be, 
and  not  as  it  is,  and  the  resulting  effect  is  by  no 
means  disagreeable.  •■  He  is  most  daringly  incon- 
sistent, and  yet  is  never  offensively  so. 


A 


WARDS     IX     "THE     STUDIO 
PRIZIC    COMPETITION'S. 


Desr-.n  lOK  A  Fretwork  Clock. 
(A  XLVI.) 
'I'he  First  Prizk  {Four  guineas)  is  awarded  to 
T'other  Guv'nor  (Edward  Pay,   27  Milton  Court 
Road,  New  Cross,  S.E.). 


The  Second  Prize  {Three 
giti/ieas)  to  Ora  (E.  H.  Rouse,  ^^ 
Chesholm  Road,  Stoke  Newington, 
N.). 

The  Third  Prize  {Tivogui/ieas) 
to  Fet:/is  (Alys  Walton,  Datchelor, 
Upton  Road,  Haylands,  Ryde,  Isle 
of  AVight). 

The  Fourth  Prize  (C/^d^^s,w//(■<^) 
to  Nektia  (Walter  Cleghom,  10 
.Vlbert  Road,  Langside,  Glasgow). 

Honourable  mention  is  given 
to  :  —  Kohinoor  (Harry  Wood  row) ; 
and  Thistle  Top  (John  Edine). 

The  judges  find  many  of  the 
designs  good,  but  evidence  of  con- 
structive knowledge  is  generally 
lacking. 

Design  Sv-muolical  of 
"Winter." 

(B  XLVI.) 

The  F'iRST  Prize  {One  guinea) 
is  awarded  to  Meliagaunce  (Ciiris- 
tine  D.  Angus,  Bidston,  Birken- 
head). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a- 
;;uinea)  to  Malvolio  (Olive  Allen, 
53  Newsham  Drive,  Liverpool). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to 
Jason  (John  Thirtle,  The  Elms, 
Banstead  Road,  Ewell,  Surrey) ; 
Chat  Noir  (A.  Leete) ;  Fighting 
Mac  (T.  S.  Brydone)  ;  Isca  (Ethel 
Larcombe)  ;  "No.  X."  (Tom 
Day);  Fan  (Fred.  H.  Ball);  and  Zeto  (Will  E. 
Tyler). 

Studv  ok  Leafless  Trees. 
(D  XXX.) 

The  First  Prize  {One  guinea)  is  awarded  to 
.4/«/(/i3/ (Seymour  Conway,  Inglecroft,  Beckenham). 

The  Second  Prize  {Half-a-guinea)  to  Ouzel 
(W.  C.  Crafts,  9  Northwick  Terrace,  Cheltenham). 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to : — Bayford 
(L.  M.  Powell) ;  Cockyleekie  (John  Lei) ;  Euripides 
(Percy  Lund);  Friika  (Mrs.  F.  S.  Robinson); 
Little  Tats  (Mrs.  Delver  Broughton);  Nash  {V.  H. 
Duffield);  Navig  {Vvi'm  Coutts) ;  Osceola  (W.  M. 
I  )odson) ;  Peter  (A.  H.  Robinson) ;  Sweet  Pea 
(Miss  P.  Rochusscn) ;  Sepia  (J.  I).  Turner);  and 
Yaffti  (Miss  C.  H.  C.unncr). 


(John  Lain) 
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The  Lay  Fi^^iire 
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HE  LAY  FIGURE.    SPORT,  ART, 
AND    ART    STUDENTS. 


"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  sport,"  lisped 
the  Minor  Poet ;  "  it's  a  hateful  thing — a  form  of 
war,  indeed,  having  its  own  lists  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  maimed.  When  men  have  become  gentler, 
thoroughly  civilised,  they  won't  harm  one  another 
for  the  sake  of  e.xercise,  nor  will  women " 

"  Leave  the  women  alone,"  sneered  the 
Journalist.  "  Man  alive  !  the  gentler  sex  happens 
to  be  also  '  the  belligerent  sex,'  as  Mr.  Lang  warns 
you,  and  you'll  get  yourself  into  boiling  hot  water 
if  you  attack  their  sports." 

"  Why  be  rude  in  a  discussion  ?  "  the  Philosopher 
asked  calmly.  "The  Poet  is  perfectly  right  in  his 
remark  that  sport  is  a  form  of  war  ;  only  he  forgets, 
like  most  of  us,  that  all  human  pleasures  and 
businesses  exact  the  same  battle-toll  of  maimed, 
wounded,  and  killed.  Yes,  like  it  or  not,  the  sum 
of  life  is  war  in  a  thousand  forms;  and  peace — well, 
peace  is  but  a  dream,  a  delusion  of  minds  which 
do  not  try  to  think  truly.  Our  friend  the  Poet  has 
clearly  a  good  inkling  of  the  truth,  and  he  is  also 
right  when  he  says  that,  as  civilisation  advances 
and  men  become  more  sensitive,  the  love  of  sport 
grows  tamer  in  its  manifestations." 

"Tamer,  yes!"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "but  not 
necessarily  nobler.  For  example,  when  in  Italy 
and  Spain  a  bull  fight  was  a  sort  of  tournament 
between  knights  of  the  best  families  and  savage 
bulls,  and  when,  as  happened  usually,  the  knights 
fared  much  worse  than  their  antagonists,  the  pluck 
displayed  in  this  form  of  sport  had  something 
admirable  about  it ;  but  that  something  certainly 
vanished  when  the  knights,  to  save  their  own 
skins,  became  heroes  at  second-hand,  paying  men 
of  the  lower  classes  to  do  their  fighting.  And,  by 
the  way,  our  British  delight  in  sport  has  begun  to 
exhibit  itself  more  in  gate  money  than  in  games. 
We,  too,  are  becoming  athletes  by  proxy." 

"Still,  that's  better  than  nothing,"  said  the  Art 
Critic,  "and  I  wish  allowx  artists  had  even  a  second- 
hand interest  in  sports  and  games;  for  their  work 
would  gain  in  vigour — would,  in  fact,  lose  the 
tendency  it  now  has  towards  a  boudoir-like  senti- 
ment— if  they  took  pleasure  in  watching  those 
games  which  require  great  physical  strength  and 
stamina." 

"I  have  thought  myself,"  said  the  Lay  Figure, 
"  that  in  all  schools  of  art  great  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  cricket,  tennis,  football, 
racquets,  and  fives." 

"  Surely,  football  would  be  too  dangerous  for  the 
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painting  arm,"  suggested  the  Man  with  a  Clay 
Pipe.  "  Hockey  would  be  better.  It's  a  ladies' 
game  now,  and  I'm  old  enough  to  play  it  myself." 

"But,"  continued  the  Lay  Figure,  "what  I  am 
driving  at  is  this  :  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  painting 
class,  with  its  dead  heat  and  its  smell  of  oil  paint 
drying,  is  a  bad  thing  for  students ;  so  let  its 
unwholesome  influence  be  counteracted  by  regular 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  aim  of  a  school  of 
art  should  be  that  of  turning  youngsters  of  real 
talent  into  healthy  as  well  as  clever  craftsfolk  ;  but 
at  present,  unhappily,  the  health  part  of  this 
programme  is  neglected,  all  kinds  of  temptations 
to  overwork  being  thrust  upon  the  attention  of 
ambitious  students." 

"  How  true  that  is  !  "  cried  the  Art  Critic.  "  I 
could  name  case  after  case  in  which  temptations  to 
overwork  have  had  the  effect  of  ruining  the  health 
of  students.     Clever  girls  are  the  first  to  suffer." 

"  Naturally,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "  Women 
never  do  anything  by  halves.  Indeed,  it  is 
commonly  their  misfortune  to  defeat  their  own 
ends  by  doing  too  much,  by  being  far  too 
enthusiastic ;  and  certainly  it  is  high  time  that 
public  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  encouraged 
excess  of  work  from  which  girls  suffer  in  some 
schools  of  art.  South  Kensington  should  look 
into  this  matter." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there,"  said  the  Art  Critic, 
"  but  the  whole  truth  has  yet  to  be  spoken.  Here 
in  England  the  system  of  art  education  is  bad 
throughout,  for  it  is  in  absolute  antagonism  with 
all  other  kinds  of  education.  Instead  of  bringing 
students  into  close  touch  with  their  country's  life 
and  traditions,  it  isolates  them  from  the  outside 
world,  and  confines  them  in  a  mere  hothouse  of 
academicism,  where  they  are  apt  to  sprout  rapidly 
into  prigs  of  the  least  amusing  type." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "we 
need  in  art  schools  a  public  spirit  of  manhness 
equal  to  that  which  is  found  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  And  this  is  all  the  more  necessary 
because  the  artistic  temperament  in  men  is  not 
a  masculine  gift ;  it  is  androgynous,  as  Coleridge 
pointed  out.  At  the  present  moment  its  feminine 
qualities  are  being  pampered  far  too  much  in  the 
art  schools ;  and  so  I  should  like  to  see  it 
invigorated  by  the  influences  of  sport." 

"Stunning!"  cried  the  Journalist.  "Think  of 
a  cricket  match  between  the  Students  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  Eton  or  Harrow  I  That 
would  indeed  help  to  popularise  art  in  England." 

"And  in  all  countries  that  have  national  sports," 
said  The  Lay  Figure. 
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The  Art  of  Evelyn  De  Morgan 


HE  ART  OF  MRS. 
DE  MORGAN.  BY 
SPARROW. 


The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  William  De  Morgan 
was  Evelyn  Pickering,  and  twenty-three  years  hrve 
passed  since  that  name  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  the  catalogue  of  an  important  exhibition  of 
pictures.  A  painting  in  oil  was  hung  then  (1877) 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery ;  it  had  for  its  subject 
Ariadne  in  Naxos  ;  it  was  close  in  drawing,  thought- 
ful and  precise  in  composition  ;  and  its  style,  its 
general  character,  was  Pre-Raphaelite,  but  not  as 
yet  in  what  may  be  called  a  Victorian  manner.  Its 
painter,  that  is  to  say,  was  not  in  1877  a  devoted 
follower  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  Miss 
Pickering,  indeed — the  maiden  name  seems  the 
right  one  to  employ  when 
speaking  of  the  artist's 
early  work — had  in  those 
days  barely  scraped  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most 
noted  men  of  genius  who 
had  been  influenced  by 
the  modern  Pre-Raphaelite 
movement.  She  had  not 
seen  the  pictures  that 
Millais  painted  in  his  first 
period,  nor  had  she  a 
chance  of  becoming 
familiar  with  them  till 
they  were  brought  once 
more  to  public  notice  by 
the  Millais  Exhibition  of 
1886.  With  Rossetti's 
poetry,  in  1877,  Miss 
Pickering  was  well  ac- 
quainted, but  of  his  genius 
in  painting  she  knew 
scarcely  anything  at  all, 
and  it  remained  almost 
unknown  to  her  till  she 
visited  that  fine  show  of 
Rossetti's  pictures  which 
was  held  after  his  death. 
As  regards  Burne-Jones, 
she  certainly  had  seen  a 
few  of  his  paintings,  and 
had  certainly  been  moved 
by  their  peculiar  great- 
ness; but  the  influence 
of  Burne-Jones  had  not 
then  appeared  in  her  work 
and  become  what  it  was 
XIX.     No.  86.  — May,  1900, 


WILLIAM  soon  to  be— a  determinant  factor  in  the  formation 
\\  .  SHAW  of  her  settled  character  as  an  artist.  The  short  of 
the  matter  is  that  Miss  Pickering's  style  had  come 
to  her  at  first-hand,  a  natural  expression  of  her 
spiritual  nature.  She  understood  the  great  pre- 
decessors of  Raphael ;  she  and  they  were  con- 
genial:  "across  the  great  gulf  of  lime  they 
exchanged  smiles  and  a  salute."  Even  as 
a  child  she  made  friends  with  those  who  were 
represented  in  the  National  ("jallery ;  it  was  from 
their  pictures  that  her  inborn  love  of  art  re- 
ceived its  earliest  encouragement. 

Other  esthetic  influences  came  soon  afterwards, 
the  first  of  these  being  the  wise  sympathy  and 
the  rich,  suggestive  art  of  her  uncle,  Mr. 
Roddam  Spencer  Stanhope.  Then  followed  a 
course  of  academic  study.     It  began  at  the  Slade 
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School,  wlicn  Miss  Tickcring  was  sixteen ;  and 
it  ended  there  eighteen  months  later,  when  she 
won  the  Slade  Scholarship,  a  valuable  prize  given 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  Though  valuable, 
this  scholarship  had  attached  to  it  certain  con- 
ditions which  Miss  Pickering  found  irksome,  so 
she  boldly  threw  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  and  started  to  paint  pictures  on  her  own 
account.  This  happened  in  1877,  a  few  months 
before  Ariadne  in  Naxos  was  exhibited  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Stanhope  went  to  live 
in  Italy,  and  year  by  year  his  niece  passed  several 
months  with  him,  so  that  she  was  able  to  study 
her  favourite  Italian  masters  in  their  own  home, 
amid  surroundings  friendly  both  to  them  and  to 
a  right  appreciation  of  their  naive  and  serene  merits. 
In  England,  the  sentiment  of  a  primitive  painter  is 
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very  rarely  understood,  so  at  variance  is  it  with  the 
habits  of  mind  engendered  by  the  grim  warfare 
of  life  in  huge  commercial  districts  and  cities. 
This  helps  to  explain  why  our  English  Pre- 
Raphaelites  have  always  had  many  opponents, 
even  among  artists  and  those  who  profess  to  be  art 
lovers.  And  one  remembers,  also,  that  their 
German  forerunners — Overbeck,  Cornelius,  and 
their  disciples — were  not  more  fortunate  ;  in  youth 
they  had  nothing  in  common  with  that  public- 
spirited  enthusiasm  which  appeared  in  (lermany 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  ;  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  even  Goethe,  usually  a  most  generous-minded 
critic,  had  no  patience  with  them  and  their  sincere 
reverence  for  the  devotional  art  of  the  early 
Italians.  Indeed,  he  told  Eckermann  that  a 
revival  of  old-fashioned  styles  in  art  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  "a  sort  of  masquerade,  which 
can,  in  the  long  run,  do  no 
good,  but  must,  on  the 
contrary,  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  man  who  adopts  it. 
Such  a  thing,"  said  he,  "  is 
in  contradiction  to  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  will 
confirm  the  empty  and 
shallow  way  of  thinking 
and  feeling  in  which  it 
originated.  It  is  well 
enough,  on  a  merry  win- 
ter's evening,  to  go  to  a 
masquerade  as  a  Turk  ;  but 
what  should  we  think  of  a 
man  who  wore  such  a  mask 
all  the  year  round  ?  We 
should  think  that  he  was 
crazy,  or  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  so  before  long." 

This  is  one  manner  of 
viewing  a  revival  of  old 
styles  in  art ;  but  is  it  really 
a  comprehensive  manner  ? 
One  may  venture  to  think 
not,  and  for  the  following 
reason.  No  great  primitive 
phase  of  art  seems  archaic 
to  those  who  are  never 
tired  of  living  with  it  in  con- 
genial surroundings,  such 
as  may  be  found  in  some 
old  Flemish  and  Italian 
cities ;  cities  where  the 
present  seems  actually  to 
EVELYN  PE  MORGAN  slecp  in  the  past,  so  soon 
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are  its  modes  of  thought  forgotten  by  anyone  who, 
penetrated  with  the  genius  loci,  has  imagination 
enough  to  become  a  spiritual  contemporary  of  the 
early  Old  Masters  whose  work  he  loves  best  to 
contemplate.  To  such  a  student — call  him  a 
visionary  if  you  like — the  early  Italian  and  Flemish 
painters  are  not  antiquated,  out  of  date.  They 
are  as  familiar  to  him  as  Homer  is  to  many 
ardent  devotees.  This  is  a  fact  worth  remember 
ing,  for  an  intelligent  recognition  of  its  importance 


in  art-criticism  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of  idle 
talk  about  the  alleged  affectation  of  the  Victorian 
Pre-Raphaelites.  To-day,  in  this  article,  it  is  a 
fact  which  must  not  be  forgotten  even  for  a 
moment,  as  the  work  of  Mrs.  De  Morgan  is 
nothing  if  not  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
intuitive  fondness  she  has  ever  had  for  modes 
of  Eesthetic  expression  which  still  seem  to  most 
people  primitive. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  earliest  of  her  art 
influences  were  found  in 
the  National  Gallery,  where 
the  natural  bias  of  her 
mind  in  childhood  brought 
her  into  sympathy  with  the 
early  Italians ;  we  have 
seen,  too,  how  this  sym- 
pathy was  encouraged  and 
deepened  by  frequent  visits 
to  Italy;  and  mention  has 
also  been  made  of  the 
artist's  admiration  for 
Burne-Jones.  It  is  en- 
thusiasm rather  than  admi- 
ration, and  its  effect  on 
Mrs.  De  Morgan's  technical 
equipment  is  easily  noted 
in  many  pictures  and  studies. 
One  feels,  too,  on  very  rare 
occasions,  that  it  has 
touched  the  inner  essence 
and  life  of  a  piece  of  work, 
leaving  a  trace  of  unpleasing 
wislfulness,  of  spiritual  lan- 
guor; but  this  has  happened 
very  rarely,  and  the  fact  is 
mentioned  here  only  be- 
cause that  languor  is  the 
negation  of  all  the  human 
cheerfulness  and  vigour  of 
spirit  that  make  life  liveable 
and  civilisation  progressive. 
This  is  how  it  appeals  to 
me,  and  one  must  needs 
avoid  that  suppression  of 
adverse  criticism  which 
turns  a  writer  into  a  mere 
"  flatterer,  a  beast  that 
biteth  smiling." 

At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, I  am  well  aware  that 
what  is  truthful  criticism  to 
one    man   is    of   necessity 
BY  EVELVN  DE  MORGAN  morc  or  less  falsc  to  every- 
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one  else,  since  no  two  persons  either  see  exactly 
the  same  forms  and  colours,  or  possess,  in  equal 
measure,  a  capacity  for  taking  deligiit  in  the  same 
kind  of  aestheticism.'  It  is  certain,  then,  that  this 
attempt  to  estimate  the  work  of  Mrs.  l)e  Morgan 
will  meet  with  some  opposition  everywhere.  Many 
persons,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  prefer  those  pictures 
in  the  technique  of  which  the  influence  of  IJurne- 
Jones  happens  to  be  most  clearly  evident,  while 
others  will  find  most  pleasure  when  they  feel  the 
presence  of  Botticelli's  spirit,  as  in  the  quietly 
beautiful  picture  entitled  Flora. 

Flora  is  a  "small  life"  figure.     She  is  dressed  in 
a  white  robe,  dappled  with   many-tinted    pansies, 


and  the  drapery  is  painted  over  gold-leaf,  which 
shines  through  the  colour.  The  scarf  is  scarlet, 
with  a  pattern  of  swallows  in  gold.  The  tree  in 
the  background,  with  its  admirably-drawn  foliage, 
so  decorative  in  eflfect,  is  a  Nespolo  tree,  that 
bears  fruit  in  the  early  spring.  This  picture  was 
painted  entirely  in  Florence,  where  Mrs.  De 
Morgan  works  during  the  winter,  and  none  will 
fail  to  notice  how  lovingly  and  thoughtfully  it  is 
finished  in  every  part. 

Mrs.  De  Morgan's  debt  to  Botticelli  may  also 
lie  felt  in  the  illustration  to  be  found  on  page 
229  not  in  the  triple-winged  Ilhuriel,  but  in  the 
ex(iuisiie  little  figure  of  F^e,  who  sleeps,  dreaming 
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in  the  midst  of  scattered  marguerites,  forget-me- 
nots,  and  roses.  This  picture  was  inspired  by  the 
following  lines  from  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  where  Gabriel  says  : — 

"  Ithuriel,  and  Zephon,  with  winged  speed 
Search  through  this  garden,  leave  unsearched  no  nook, 
But  chiefly  where  those  two  fair  creatures  lodge, 
Now  laid  perhaps  asleep,  secure  of  harm. 
This  evening  from  the  sun's  decline  arrived 
WTio  tells  of  some  infernal  Spirit  .seen 
Hitherward  bent  (who  could  have  thought  ?),  escaped 
The  bars  of  Hell,  on  errand  bad,  no  doubt  ; 
Such,  where  ye  find,  seize  fast,  and  hither  bring." 
So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 
Dazzling  the  moon  ;  these  to  the  bower  direct 
In  search  of  whom  they  sought.      Him  there  they  found. 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 
Assaying,  by  his  devilish  art,  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy     .... 

Ithuriel,  as  represented  by  Mrs.  De  Morgan,  has 
just  found  Eve  and  the  tempter.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  cherubs,  whose  threefold  azure  wings 
are  as  a  blue  cloud  surrounding  him.  He  wears  a 
soft  raiment,  bright  with  mother-of-pearl  tones. 
The  draperies  round  the  waist  and  body  are  rose- 


coloured,  and  so  are  the  sleeves.  The  three  pairs 
of  wings,  very  well  poised  and  admirably  handled, 
are  crimson-hued,  with  touches  of  grey-green  here 
and  there.  Ithuriel  has  light  hair,  is  pale-faced, 
and  the  well-drawn  hands  are  as  delicate  as  they 
could  be.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  Ithuriel 
is  too  mild — too  much  like  Shakespeare's 
Oberon — to  be  in  keeping  with  the  terrific 
tragedy  depicted  in  the  first  four  books  of  the 
"  Paradise  Lost."  Eve,  too,  lovely  as  she  is,  seems 
to  bear  no  likelihood  of  resemblance  to  Milton's 
superb  mother  of  mankind.  But  the  picture  has  a 
sweet  serene  grace  which  should  make  us  glad  to 
accept  from  Mrs.  De  Morgan  another  Eve  and 
another  Ithuriel,  true  children  of  her  own  fancy. 

Nor  is  this  all.  An  artist,  when  inspired  by  a 
great  poem,  ought  always  thus  to  give  his  or  her 
own  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  text,  how- 
ever opposed  it  may  be  to  the  one  commonly 
recognised  to  be  right.  This  is  a  wise  and  neces- 
sary thing  to  do,  not  only  because  artists  should 
avoid  all  moods  for  which  they  have  no  gift,  but 
also  because  painting  and  poetry  are  so  different,  in 
many  ways,  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  make 
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real  on  canvas  those  subtle  characteristics 
which  give  to  a  great  poem  its  peculiar 
distinction.  For  example,  every  line  of 
"  Paradise  Lost "  has  a  rare  manliness, 
while  a  sense  of  illimitable  vastness 
reigns  through  the  whole  poem ;  but 
who,  labouring  within  the  four  sides  of  a 
canvas,  could  do  justice  to  these  things  ? 
Why,  the  very  act  of  trying  to  draw  one 
of  Milton's  angels  is  in  absolute  an- 
tagonism with  the  Miltonic  method  of 
description,  for  Milton  impresses  us  by 
leaving  his  supernatural  creations  indis- 
tinctly shadowed  forth,  so  that  the  imagi- 
nation may  be  stirred  by  a  vague  idea  of 
such  a  presence  as  should  excite  awe, 
w'onder,  or  amazement.  A  painter,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  thus  escape  from 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  his  means 
of  description  by  definite  outlines  and 
exact  details.  Hence,  no  doubt,  when 
thinking  seriously  of  Milton's  angels, 
fallen  or  other,  he  must  come  to  one  of 
two  conclusions  :  either  he  may  regard 
them  as  being  above  and  beyond  the 
sphere  of  pictorial  representation,  or  else 
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"Mercy  and  Truth  have  met  together. 
Righteousness  and  Peace  have  kissed  each  other 
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he  may  believe — certainly  with  perfect  justice — that 
he  has  a  right  to  translate  into  the  language  of  his 
own  form  of  esthetics  the  inspiration  he  has  received 
from  Milton's  "dim  intimations"  of  glorious  or  tre- 
mendous beings.  TTiis  is  what  Mrs.  l)e  Morgan  has 
done,  and  art  and  we  gain  a  great  deal.  Milton, 
too,  did  something  akin  to  it,  for  did  he  not  trans- 
form the  traditional  poetry  which  had  grown  about 
the  story  of  Adam's  disobedience,  and  the  loss 
of  Paradise  ? 

Another  phase  of  .Mrs.  De  Morgan's  art  may 
be  studied  in  the  illustration  reproduced  on 
this  page.  Here  the  subject  is  taken  from  the 
mythological  story  of  Horeas,  the  wind  from  the 
N.N.E.,    and    Orithyia,    daughter   of    Erechtheus, 


King  of  Athens.  Mrs.  De  Morgan  has 
represented  Boreas  in  the  act  of  flying 
with  Orithyia  towards  Thrace,  where 
they  begot  the  Boreades,  Calais,  Zetes, 
and  Cleopatra.  This  myth  seems  to 
e.xemplify  the  soul  of  good  in  things 
sometimes  evil,  Orithyia  personifying 
that  eternal  fruitfulness  of  Nature,  the 
corn  and  flower  seeds  of  which  are  so 
often  sown  in  waste  places  by  the  most 
boisterous  of  destructive  winds.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  picture  has  a 
fuie  significance  of  its  own.  It  has 
faults,  no  doubt.  The  modelling  is 
somewhat  "tight,"  and  there  is  also  a 
want  of  proportion  between  the  torso 
and  the  legs  of  Boreas.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  the 
picture  is  noteworthy  for  the  e.xcellence 
of  its  decorative  conception  and  treat- 
ment. 

In  "Earthbound"  (p.  228),  where  the 
artist  tells  what  she  thinks  of  the  world's 
engrossing  pursuit  of  wealth,  there  are 
merits  of  a  quite  different  kind,  often 
described  as  art-literary.  The  story  told 
runs  as  follows  :  In  a  desolate  country 
an  aged  king  broods  over  his  hoard  of 
gold,  while  the  dark  Angel  of  Death 
ap[)roaches,  a  cloud-like  mantle  floating 
around  her.  It  is  strewn  with  stars,  and 
a  moon  shines  dimly  in  the  angel's  dusky 
wing,  all  typical  of  the  elements  into 
which  the  earthbound  miser  will  soon  be 
resolved.  Aw.iy  in  the  distance  a  freed 
spirit  rises  into  the  sky.  Allegorical 
f=AN  pictures  of  this  kind  give  to    Mrs.  De 

Morgan's  art  a  certain  resemblance  to 
that  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts ;  and  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  break  a  lance  with  those  who 
object  to  allegories  in  painting.  They  are  free  to 
think  as  they  please,  but  their  criticisms  are  cer- 
tainly futile,  inasmuch  as  all  true  artists  do  as  they 
must — not  as  they  will. 

To  this  fact  Milton  draws  attention  in  his  great 
essay  on  "The  Reason  of  Church-Ciovernment 
urged  against  Prelaty."  Here,  rising  suddenly  into 
verse,  he  says :  "  But  when  God  commands  to 
take  the  trumpet,  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  jarring 
blast,  it  lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say,  or 
what  he  shall  conceal."  This  view  of  genuine 
inspiration  applies  to  all  forms  of  imaginative 
exjjression,  and  hence  one  is  glad  to  accept  in 
pictures  all  allegories  which  are  deeply  felt,  as  is 
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ception.  And  the  other  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, the  Mater  Dolorosa,  though  natu- 
rally conceived  in  a  milder  spirit,  is  no 
less  remarkable  for  the  uncommon  beauty 
of  its  type  and  the  reticent  character  of 
its  fine  pathos. 
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the  case  with  all  of  those  which  Mrs.  De  Morgan 
has  painted. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the  fore- 
going pictures,  varied  as  they  are  in  style,  give  the 
full  scope  of  Mrs.  Ue  Morgan's  work  as  an  artist. 
She  has  produced  in  black  and  white  many  studies 
so  excellent  that  they  could  not  well  be  bettered, 
and  she  has  recalled  to  our  minds  the  fact  that 
gently  imaginative  painters  often  develop  unex- 
pected strength  when  they  turn  for  recreation  to 
sculpture,  and  enjoy  the  realistic  exercise  of 
modelling  in  clay.  To  this  exercise  we  owe  the 
great  contrast  which  exists  between  Leighton's 
dream-like  paintings  and  his  masterful,  virile 
Athlete ;  and  a  similar  contrast  will  be  found 
when  you  turn  from  Mrs.  De  Morgan's  Jthuriel 
to  her  Medusa,  an  impressive  bust  in  bronze,  as 
largely  handled  as  it  is  strong  and  noble  in  con- 


The  analogy  between  a 
school  of  art,  equipped  as  it  should  be 
to  deal  with  art  as  expressed  in  any 
material,  and  the  atelier  (hottega)  of  a 
thirteenth  century  Italian  artist,  is  much 
closer  than  at  first  sight  would  appear. 
In  the  latter  a  master  craftsman  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  crowd  of  workers 
and  apprentices,  to  whom  he  stood  in 
the  relation  not  merely  of  supervisor,  but 
of  a  master  mind  whose  directions  gave 
bent  to  the  whole  outcome  of  the  studio, 
and  the  stamp  of  whose  workmanship 
appeared  upon  every  article  issuing  there- 
from. 

In  a  school  of  art,  given  a  certain 
character  of  work  proceeding  from  it 
and  the  cause  will  not  be  far  to  seek  in 
the  work  of  the  staff,  or  of  their  head 
under  whose  direction  the  school  is 
organised  and  conducted.  And,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  artist's  atelier,  it  was  not 
in  the  preliminary  work  that  any  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  were  to  be  looked  for,  but 
rather  in  those  essays  which  called  for  personal 
effort ;  so  in  a  school,  its  disciplinary  work  cannot 
differ  in  much  from  that  given  to  any  beginner, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  student  is  able  to  express 
his  ideas  clearly,  and  in  artistic  language,  that 
any  "egoism"  or  assertion  is  possible.  And  the 
analogy  can  be  pursued  farther  ;  for  the  output 
of  the  artist's  studio  did  not  consist  entirely  of 
pictures,  as  our  modern  twentieth-century  idea  of 
an  artist's  studio  would  lead  the  "man  in  the 
street"  to  imply,  but  work  was  e.xecuted  and 
material  dealt  with  that  lent  itself  in  any  way  to 
explain  the  thought  of  the  designer  and  the  handi- 
craft of  the  worker.  From  a  banner  to  a  piece  of 
tapestry,  from  a  signboard  to  an  altar-piece,  from  a 
ring  to  a  chalice — any  method  in  any  material  ; 
nothing  came  amiss,  all  were  attempted.     So  in  a 
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school  of  art,  every  channel  whereby  the  student 
can  express  himself  is,  or  should  be,  at  his  disposal. 
One  is  inclined,  sometimes,  to  wonder  why  it 
was  that  the  old  men  in  Italy  and  elsewhere 
seemed  capable  of  combining  in  one  personality 
so  many  artistic  excellences.  The  painter, 
the  architect,  and  the  decorative  worker  were 
often  contained  in  one  and  the  same  artist,  and 
this  to  such  an  extent  that  a  fact  common  enough 
in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
seems  past  belief  in  these  days  of  specialised  men. 
The  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  early  workers 
were,  from  the  very  first,  instructed  by  being 
brought  into  contact  with  material,  were,  in  fact, 
educated  in  and  through  the  use  of  material,  and 
were  not  given,  as  our  students  often  are,  an 
artificial  and  unrelated  instruction  in  methods  and 
theories  having  no  practical  application,  and  often 
not  even  containing  the  elements  of  intelligence. 
To  a  thirteenth  century  artist's  apprentice  to  draw 
in  line,  to  model  in  clay  or  wax,  to  grave  with 
chisel  or  other  tool  were  all  means  of  expressing 
form  ;  to  paint,  to  enamel,  to  colour  with  mosaic, 
to  lead  together  stained  glass  were  but  methods 
of  expressing   his   .sense    of  colour.     He   had   to 


paint  because  some  e.xisting  object  required  such 
treatment  ;  to  decorate  because  construction 
required  decoration  ;  and  this  course  of  education 
was  animated  throughout  by  a  technical  know- 
ledge of  architecture.  In  the  work  produced  by 
the  students  of  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  this 
principle  of  individuality  is  the  one  quality  under- 
lying all  the  productions.  And  in  this  matter  the 
.school  is  much  helped  by  the  fact  that  it  belongs 
to  a  city  in  Scotland,  and  that  this  city  is  already 
much  in  evidence  as  having  given  birth  to  a 
school  of  painters  whose  powers  are  recognised 
wherever  modern  movements  in  art  find  a  place. 
Produced  in  a  city  in  Scotland,  the  art  of  Glasgow 
is  less  influenced  by  metropolitan  considerations 
than  is  the  work  of  many  of  the  English  and 
provincial  towns  and  cities,  and  it  carries  certain 
local  and  national  imprints  which  are  most  in- 
teresting in  these  days  of  centralisation.  There 
appears,  moreover,  to  be  a  local  treatment  even  in 
such  matters  as  the  education  of  its  art  students, 
while  the  means  taken  are  not  apart  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  school  work.  K  certain  tradi- 
tion is  established,  and  to  this  all  students  are 
drawn,  and   tiie  outcome  takes   the  form  of  work 
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specially  executed  for  the  demands  of  an  institu- 
tion worked  by  students  for  students  and  known  as 
the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  Club. 

The  Club  expresses  itself  in  set  terms  as  being 
established  as  a  common  meeting  ground  for 
present  and  past  students,  pledged  to  forward  its 
objects  by  the  production  of  art  work  by  its 
members.  Monthly  competitions,  covering  all 
classes  of  work,  are  set  by  the  Head  Master,  aided 
by  the  various  directors  of  departments,  and  are 
judged  by  him ;  but  the  authorities  rely  chiefly  for 
the  material  for  their  annual'  exhibition  upon  the 
work  executed  during  the  summer  vacation.  A 
vacation  working  scheme  is  prepared,  at  once 
varied  and  comprehensive,  and  on  a  given  date 
outside  judges  are  called  in  (and  of  these  Glasgow 
possesses  most  capable  examples)  to  decide  merit, 
and  a  public  exhibition  crowns  the  year's  pro- 
gramme. 
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The  Head  Master  is  the  director  of  the  Club,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  congratulate  the  members 
upon  the  high  standard  reached  in  the  last  club 
show.  The  exhibition  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best 
which  has  been  brought  together,  and  proved  itself 
of  especial  interest  to  those  who  study  the  trained 
efforts  of  the  students  of  the  coming  generation, 
many  of  whom  are  destined  to  become  working 
designers,  occupying  varying  positions  of  more  or 
less  influence.  In  most  of  the  exhibits  there  was 
noticeable  that  individual  feeling  and  treatment 
spoken  of  above,  thus  practically  proving  the  exist- 
ence of  that  independent  thought  and  action  so 
desirable  to  foster  and  encourage.  It  is  said  by 
some  that  this  striving  after  originality  ought  rather 
to  be  repressed  in  the  work  of  students,  and  that 
every  genius  must  learn  to  obey  rules  before  it  can 
intelligently  discard  them  ;  but  there  is  no  fixed 
time  when  the  student  ends  and  the  artist  begins. 
The  student  is  the  artist,  and  the  artist  must  be  the 
student  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Especially  in 
design,  ideas  are  by  far  the  more  important,  and  no 
amount  of  faultless  execution  will  atone  for  a  poor 
conception.  Given  just  the  requisite  amount  of 
audacity,  combined  with  the  sense  of  beauty  and 
proportion  required  by  a  designer  to  raise  his  work 
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above  the  average  level,  and  you  have  the  making 
of  an  artist.  When  the  aim  is  to  train  a  designer, 
his  ideality  and  invention,  even  if  it  be  crudely 
expressed,  should  be  encouraged  at  all  costs,  other- 
wise the  effect  will  be  to  produce  an  unimaginative 
machine.  To  insist  on  accuracy  of  drawing,  know- 
ledge of  structure  and  arrangement,  which  are 
principles  capable  of  being  taught,  is  extremely 
desirable,  but  to  do  so  without  depriving  the 
student  of  his  originality,  and  reducing  him  to  a 
mere  mechanical  transcriber  of  other  men's  ideas, 
is  difficult  indeed.  How  far  the  Glasgow  School 
of  Art  has  been  successful  in  imparting  to  its 
students  sound  knowledge  of  the  principle  of 
design  without  sacrifice  of  originality  or  freshness 
is  shown  by  this  exhibition,  especially  in  the 
Decorative  Art  Section,  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  Mr.  John  Guthrie.  Words  used  to 
express  the  qualities  of  any  art  production  are 
naturally  inadequate,  and  our  notice  of  this  interest- 
ing show  is  necessarily  brief.  Pictorial  art  natu- 
rally occupied  most  space,  and  the  marked  advance 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  older  students  was  not 
less  noticeable  than  the  signs  of  progress  and  con- 
fidence in  the  work  of  younger  students.  Some  of 
the  portraiture  work  reached  a  high  level  of  artistic 
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excellence,  and  noteworthy  in  this  gallery  was  The 
Seal  Coat,  by  A.  Struan  Robertson,  a  study  of  a 
lady  in  black,  strong  in  realisation  of  character  and 
treatment,  and  the  portrait  by  A.  C.  Hector.  In 
landscape  and  getire  subjects  there  were  many 
pictures  calling  for  detailed  notice,  but  reference 
can  only  be  made  to  two  or  three.  One  of 
the  most  promising  pictures  in  the  exhibition 
was  Holmes  Water,  by  Colin  G.  Mitchell,  a 
broad  stretch  of  an  inland  river  with  wooded 
bank,  the  foliage  bright  with  summer  tints. 
Mrs.  Newbery's  White  Cottage  showed  how,  in 
the  treatment  of  a  simple  theme,  familiar  details 
can  be  set  down  with  fine  pictorial  effect.  One 
of  Emmet  Brady's  contributions,  Southwick,  was 
full  of  life  and  sparkle,  sketched  in  a  light  silvery 
scheme  of  colour.  Miss  Rowat  showed  a  water- 
colour  drawing  remarkable  for  its  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  child  character,  simply  treated 
with  excellent  effect. 

Munro  Orr  showed  some  of  his  characteristic 
work  in  black  and  white  on  brown  paper,  which 
were  charming  examples  ;  one  in  particular.  The 
Phantom  Ship,  displayed  a  fine  power  and  under- 
standing of  the  right  interpretation  of  anatomical 
detail   and   action.      Architectural   drawings    were 

formerly  con- 
sidered unin- 
teresting and 
dull  by  the 
general  public, 
but  in  Glasgow 
a  new  school 
has  arisen,  and 
Mr.  Donald 
McK.  Stoddart 
showed  two  ad- 
mirable pastel 
drawings  which 
could  not  fail 
to  interest.  We 
hope  soon  to 
illustrate  a  se- 
lection of  this 
clever  young 
artist's  work. 

Turning  now 
to  a  few  of  the 
more  impor- 
tant exhibits  of 
actual  works 
designed  and 
executed  by 
members,     it 
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was  interesting  to  observe  a  tendency  to  produce 
practical  designs  for  things  of  everyday  use,  such  as 
furniture,  book-bindings  and  finger-plates.  To  keep 
before  students  the  necessity  of  producing  schemes 
which  are  capable  of  being  carried  out  economi- 
cally, and  calculated  to  improve  the  artistic  level  of 
ordinary  manufactured  articles  is  excellent  training, 
because  ;  after  all,  this  is  perhaps,  the  most  arduous 
effort  that  confronts  a  designer.  His  client  may 
be  a  man  of  taste,  willing  to  experiment,  and  not 
always  deterred  by  unprofitable  ventures,  but  even 
the  most  artistic  merchant  has  to  face  his  annual 
balance-sheet ;  and  so  it  follows  that  the  designer, 
if  he  is  to  find  acceptance  with  the  different  trades, 
has  a  double  duty— to  art  first,  but  also  to  com- 
merce. Some  of  the  metal  work  exhibits  were 
well  designed,  showing  a  peculiarly  sympathetic 
treatment,  with  no  sharp  edges  to  be  damaged  or 
to  inflict  damage,  beauty  of  form  being  obtained 
by  mass  rather  than  line.  The  finger-plates  by 
Miss  Harvey,  mirror  frame  by  Miss  Muir-Wood, 
candle  sconce  and  white  metal  jewel  casket  by 
Miss  Dewar,  all  of  which  we  illustrate,  are  excellent 
in  design  and  execution,  and  worthy  of  study. 


PLAQUE 
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Reference  should  also  be  made  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Smyth's  two  charming  low-relief  heads  in  gesso  on 
wood  panels.  Unfortunately  these  do  not  come 
out  well  in  reproduction,  or  we  would  have  pleasure 
in  illustrating  them.  Too  high  praise  can  hardly 
be  given  to  the  reserved  and  dreamy  treatment, 
combined  with  a  wholesome  sweetness  of  spirit, 
which  confer  distinction  on  this  lady's  work.  The 
exhibits  of  embroideries  were  numerous  and  of 
great  merit.  A  few  specimens  are  illustrated  here. 
As  most  of  the  embroideries  were  evidently 
conceived  as  schemes  of  colour,  they  suffer 
greatly  by  translation  into  black  and  white  ; 
but  although  they  lose  some  of  the  charm  due  to 
their  refined  and  harmonious  colouring,  the  quali- 
ties of  the  design  are  in  no  way  impaired.  They 
are  absolutely  suitable  for  expression  by  the 
needle,  and  preserve  all  the  best  traditions  of  the 
art.  When  examined  in  detail  the  well-considered 
forms,  the  contrast  between  Ime  and  plant  forms, 
and  in  others  the  skilful  arrangement  of  intricate 
lines,  commend  the  highest  admiration. 

It   is    impossible    to    notice    all    the   works   of 
merit  exhibited,  but  the  injustice  thereby  wrought 
is    due    entirely   to   the 
limited  space  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

It  is  officially  notified 
that  all  applications  for 
space  at  the  Glasgow 
International  Exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  opened 
in  May,  1901,  must  be 
lodged  not  later  than  the 
ist  of  June  with  the 
General  Manager,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Hedley.  There 
are  in  all  eight  classes, 
embracing  agriculture, 
mining,  industrial  design 
and  manufactures,  ma- 
chinery and  labour-saving 
appliances  in  motion, 
locomotion  and  trans- 
port, marine  engineer- 
ing and  shipbuilding, 
lighting  and  heating, 
science,  education,  mu- 
sic, sports  and  sporting 
appliances. 

Separate  sections  will 
be  devoted  to  women's 
exhibits,  archaeology  and 
fine  art. 
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FRENCH  CARICATURIST  : 
LOUIS  MORIN.  BY  HENRY 
BOUCHER. 


One  phrase,  and  that  used  in  its  most  manifest 
sense,  suffices  to  describe  the  subject  of  this  article  : 
Louis  Morin  is  an  artist.  In  him  we  find  all  the  ex- 
ceptional qualities,  so  rare  in  these  days,  which  go 
to  make  up  the  true  artist. 

The  original  and  quite  personal  nature  of  his 
work  causes  one  something  like  surprise  at  this 
century-end,  for  there  is  that  about  it  which  would 
suggest  that  the  author  was  even  now  carrying  on 
the  tradition  of  the  maitres galanfs  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  present  day. 

Morin  is  incontestably  the  direct  descendant  of 

the  incomparable  and  glorious  masters,  chief  among 

whom  for  all  time  are  Watteau,   Fragonard  and 

Chardin.     Yet  not  to  them  alone  does  he  owe  all 
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his  genius.  Some  of  his  most  seductive  gifts  were 
inspired  by  the  brilliant  illustrators  of  that  period  : 
Marillier,  Saint-Aubin,  Gravelot,  Eisen,  Debucourt 
and  others.  The  Italians,  too,  had  a  certain 
influence  over  Morin,  particularly  Tiepolo,  Longhi 
and  Canaletto,  who  appealed  to  him  strongly  and 
with  the  happiest  results.  In  fact,  he  neglected 
none  of  the  sources  whence  he  might  derive  in- 
spiration ;  and  thus,  without  any  slavish  imitation, 
he  developed  the  manner  and  the  style  which 
characterise  his  most  delicate  and  beautiful  art. 

Far  from  confining  himself  to  one  art,  or  to  one 
particular  groove  thereof,  Morin  tried  his  gifted 
hand  in  all  directions.  Above  all  else,  Morin  is 
an  illustrator,  that  is  certain ;  and  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  that  point  presently.  But  he 
began  with  architecture,  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  sculpture  (as  witness  his  delicate  ami 
charming  piece  Le  Moineau  de  Leslne,  his  Bacchante, 
and  his  bronze  portraits) ;  he  next  showed 
that  etching  had  no  terrors  for  him ;  nor 
the  little  pastel  stick,  wielded  with  a  fanciful 
grace  which  was  far  from  ordinary.  Needless 
to  add,  he  knows  how  to  paint,  and  that  is 
the   least    of  all.     Morin  is  a  most  amusing  and 
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subtle  ombriste.  His  shadow  pictures,  seen  more 
than  once  at  the  "  Chat  Noir,"  were  a  dehght 
to  those  best  quahfied  to  judge.  Also  he  has 
turned  to  caricature,  and  handled  it  with  genuine 
humour.  Lastly,  and  this  is  not  the  least  of 
his  merits,  he  possesses  a  clever,  vivid,  amusing 
pen,  and  amid  his  sparkling  lines  of  prose  he  will 
dash  off  little  illustrations  which  speak  for  them- 
selves and  need  no  interpreter. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that  all 
these  resources,  all  these  manifestations  of  great 
talent,  find  expression  hastily  and  off-hand.  Morin 
is  too  cultured  for  that,  and  far  too  conscientious. 
\Vhile  he  observes  and  depicts  life  in  its  lighter 
aspects,  he  never  strays  beyond  the  limits  of  truth 
and  reason,  nor  loses  sight  of  the  true  significance 
of  his  subject.  There  can  be  no  pettiness  in  art 
when  it  is  treated  thus.  Morin  understands  full 
well,  and  has  well  exemplified,  the  sound  truth  that 
treatment  in  art  is  purely  relative. 

In  order,  then,  to  see  the  nature  and  the  scope 
of  Morin's  art,  let  us  proceed  to  e.xamine  his  work 
as  concisely  as  we  may 


Louis  Morin  was  born  in  Paris  in  1855.  His 
father,  formerly  tutor  in  one  of  the  great  Neapolitan 
families,  took  his  boy  a  long  way  on  the  road  of 
knowledge  After  his  death  the  son  completed  his 
education  by  two  years  of  study  at  Versailles  and 
at  Stanislas — the  two  most  miserable  years  of  his 
life,  Morin  declares !  Then,  approaching  art — • 
much  against  the  wish  of  his  family — from  its 
severest  side,  he  applied  himself  to  architecture, 
which  proved  to  be  a  roundabout  way  of  reaching 
that  which  he  felt  germinating  within  him.  The 
family  opposition  de[)rived  him  of  a  master;  indeed, 
he  had  the  rare  advantage  of  escaping  the  influence 
of  any  one  teacher  in  particular,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  having  the  benefit  of  instruction  from  them 
all — not  the  teachers  of  class-room  or  studio,  but 
the  great  mute  Masters  whose  lessons  are  to  be 
had  every  day  for  nothing  in  our  museums  and 
galleries.  He  learned  to  study,  too,  in  Nature's 
lovely  book,  in  the  streets  and  fields,  and  amid  the 
rich  profusion  of  the  libraries. 

Starting  in  this  fashion,  it  was  harder  for  Morin 
than   for  most    men   to  make  a  good    beginning. 
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The  .sup[)le  fancifulness  of  his  pencil,  however, 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  enabled  him  to  turn 
out  caricatures  or  droll  stories  which  were  eagerly 
taken  by  the  illustrated  papers,  especially  "  La 
Caricature"  and  "Le  Chat  Noir."  But  Morin  had 
larger  views,  and  longed  for  more  scope.  He  paid 
several  visits  to  an  old  relative  in  Brittany,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  while  falling  a  victim  to  the  fascination 
of  this  most  impressive  district.  The  effect  was 
speedily  manifest,  whereas  in  others  the  same 
scenery  produced  the  poorest  and  most  perfunctory 
results.  An  amusing  little  story  was  the  outcome 
of  these  visits.  It  was  entitled  "Jeannik"  (1883), 
and  the  author  embellished  it  with  87  drawings 
which  gave  an  excellent  idea  of  the  Breton  types 
of  the  iSth  century. 

Already  the  young  artist  had  shown  a  marked 
partiality  for  that  age  of  grace.  He  put  his 
whole  self  into  "Jeannik";  and  let  him  perfect 
his  methods,  alter  his  composition,  how  he  will, 
character  and  the  personality  are  evident  to  all 
beholders.  Next,  in  another  volume,  he  attempts 
the  picturesque  and  draws  many  amusing  costumes. 
He  records,  in  his  ingenious  way,  the  history  of  a 
family  throughout  two  centuries,  from  the  time  of 
Louis  XHL  to  the  Wars  of  the  Republic,  under 
the  unpicturesque  style  of  "  Le  Cabaret  du  Puits- 


sans-vin "  (95  drawings,  18S5),  and  contrived  to 
infuse  so  much  vitality  and  general  merit  into  the 
work  that  the  French  Academie  had  to  recognise 
the  effort  by  "  crowning  "  it. 

Morin  cannot  be  content  with  mere  studio  work ; 
he  must  needs  go  out,  and  see  for  himself. 

A  great  longing  to  explore  the  vast  domain  of 
art  has  long  possessed  him,  so  with  an  old  friend 

and  rare  travelling  companion,   Leon  B ,   he 

starts  for  Italy.  The  impression  he  received  was 
rapid,  but  very  sure.  Florence,  that  inexhaustible 
mine  of  highest  art,  took  him  captive  at  once  ;  but 
the  grandeur  of  Rome  failed  to  impress  him  much  : 
its  heaviness  seemed  to  weigh  him  down.  Naples 
pleased  and  intoxicated  him,  while  Venice  filled 
the  young  artist  with  wonder,  and  assumed  com- 
plete possession  of  him.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?  For  he  who  is  not  impressed  by  Venice  is 
assuredly  a  confirmed  dullard. 

The  results  of  this  journey  (1885)  found  delight- 
ful expression  in  "Les  Amours  de  Gilles"  (1889),  a 
story  of  a  bygone  age,  wherein  we  meet  all  the 
figures  of  Italian  comedy.  Morin  depicts  their 
amorous  intrigues,  shows  us  the  dissolute  nobles, 
the  equally  Itgeres  ladies  of  the  time ;  now  tickles 
us  with  broadly  comic  scenes,  now  touches  us  with 
the  love-sickness  of  Columbine,  the  interest  of  it  all 
being  increased   and   stimulated  by  his  exquisite 
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drawings— light,  graceful,  piquant— in  a  word, 
Venetian  :  drawings  such  as  one  would  have  ex- 
pected from  none  but  a  real  child  of  the  city  of  the 
Doges. 

This  volume,  containing  178  drawings  (the 
number  had  originally  been  fixed  at  125)  is  certainly 
the  most  complete  revelation  Morin  has  given  us 
of  his  gifts,  both  literary  and  pictorial.  Never  has 
he  attained  a  higher  degree  of  fancy  and  grace, 
verve  and  wit.  Whatever  he  may  do  in  the  future, 
with  added  knowledge,  he  will  never  again  display 
in  so  spontaneous  a  profusion  the  great  gifts 
called  forth  in  this  delightful  book  by  the  seduc- 
tions of  his  Venetian  environment. 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  misconception 
as  to  his  intentions,  Morin  classed  the  three  works 
to  which  I  have  alluded  under  the  general  title  of 
"  Histoires  d'autrefois,"  thus  reserving  for  a  future 
date  the  ideas  he  had  formed  on  our  life  of  to-day. 

While  fascinating  their  elders,  Morin  has  not 
neglected  the  children.  He  loves  them,  and 
delights  to  invent  fairy-tales  to  excite  their  little 
brains.   "La  legende  de  Robert-le-Diable"  (18S6),  a 


quarto  album,  containing  53  drawings,  was  com- 
posed for  their  benefit,  while  "  Le  Cabaret  du  Puits- 
sans-vin "  was  also  in  a  way  intended  for  young 
people.  Subsequently  he  illustrated  "Les  Aven- 
tures  de  Pikepikecornegramme  "  and  "  Dansons  la 
Capucine,"  by  Arsfene  Alexandre. 

With  all  this  fine  achievement  to  his  credit 
Morin  is  far  from  being  neglected  by  the  more 
enlightened  of  our  publishers,  who  eagerly  demand 
his  invaluable  aid.  It  is  all  to  the  honour  of 
M.  Decaux  that  he  should  have  contrived  to  keep 
the  writer-artist  almost  continuously  employed. 
For  example,  Morin  is  regularly  entrusted  by  him 
with  numerous  drawings  for  his  sumptuous 
magazine,  the  "Revue  des  Lettres  et  des  Arts," 
to  the  pages  of  which  one  must  turn  to  form  an 
idea  of  Morin's  versatility  and  knowledge. 

Jules  Cheret,  Willette,  Riviere,  and  Caran 
d'Ache,  among  other  artists  of  the  highest  rank, 
were  quick  to  appreciate  Morin's  gifts,  and  Felix 
Buhot  has  long  been  one  of  his  strongest  sup- 
porters. Cheret  and  Morin  fraternised  speedily, 
and  a  deep    friendship  soon  sprang  up   between 
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them.  Morin  was  also  a  friend  of  Jules  Cheret's 
brother  Joseph,  the  admirable  artist  in  clay,  who 
died  prematurely  to  the  intense  regret  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

In  1889  Morin  took  his  annual  holiday  in 
Brittany  with  two  friends,  being  joined  afterwards 
by  Jules  Cheret.  First  they  spent  a  few  days  at 
Beg-Meil,  travelling  thence  through  old  Armorique, 
drinking  deep  of  all  the  enchanting  and  picturesque 
scenery  around,  and  profiting  largely  by  the  lesson 
that  magic  land  offers  to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see. 
It  was  a  fine  holiday,  and  produced  an  abundant 
harvest  of  rare  impressions. 

The  following  year  the  same  little  party  found 
themselves  in  their  favourite  spot,  Venice,  and 
Cheret  had  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
that  marvel  of  life  and  art.  Afterwards,  however, 
the  constant  round  of  work  prevented  Morin  from 
indulging  in  these  salutary  and  instructive  excur- 
sions. It  was  about  this  period  he  succumbed  to 
the  fascinations  of  the  pastel— a  happy  circumstance 
to  which  we  owe  many  lovely  works.  Moreover 
thanks  to  the  influence  of  certain  art  publishers, 
notably  Conquet  and  Rouquette,  it  became  the 
fashion  among  our  bibliophiles,  or  bibliomaniacs, 
to  demand  that  Morin  should  put  pen-drawings  or 
water-colours  in  the  margins  of  their  treasures,  in 
order  to  make  them  altogethet  unique.  Many  a 
library  contains  examples  of  the  precious  work 
thus  produced  by  Louis  Morin. 

In  1890,  the  "Chat  Noir "  being  then  at  its 
zenith,  Salis  invited  Morin  to  produce  some 
shadow-pictures.  The  result  was  seen  the  same 
year  in  his  Carnaval  de  Venise  (produced  in 
collaboration  with  Maurice  Vaucaire),  Pierrot 
Fornographe  (1892),  Le  Hoi  debarqiie  (1894), 
and  Richepin's  Lhonncte  Gendarme  (1896)— a 
series  of  little  scenes  remarkable  for  humour  and 
biting  criticism,  wrapt  up  in  the  airiest  guise.  In 
1 89 1,  other  ombres  by  Morin,  styled  Au  Dahomey 
were  presented  by  the  artist  to  the  Musee  Grevin. 

Still  Morin  stuck  to  his  pen  and  his  pencil,  and 
began  a  fresh  series  with  Vieille  Idylle,  a  set  of 
delicate  original  etchings  published  by  Conquet. 
These  were  followed  by  Le  Petit  Chien  de  la 
Marquise  (Theophile  Gautier),  Les  Cerisettes 
('1892),  a  light  treatise  on  the  little  ouvriires  of 
Paris;  Charles  Nodier's  Le  Dernier  chapUre  de 
man  roman  ;  the  Vingt  masques  of  M.  Vaucaire, 
and  the  Dimanches  Parisiens,  a  fine  study  by 
Morin,  enhanced  by  Lep^re's  tasteful  wood-blocks. 
All  this  time  Morin  had  kept  up  his  connection 
with  the  "  Revue  Illustr&,"  the  "  Figaro  lUustre," 
and   the  "Saint-Nicolas,"  and   to  the   last-named 
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and  the  carnival  fetes 
and  cavalcades  ?  He  did 
not  remain  indifferent ;  for 
spectacles  of  this  kind 
appealed  strongly  to  him. 
His  ideas  thereon  are  to  be 
seen  in  his  penultimate 
volume  "  Les  Carnavals 
Parisiens,"  a  sound  bit  of 
critical  work,  an  educa- 
tional book,  even,  wherein 
Morin  by  his  drawings 
showed  in  well-formulated 
style  his  sense  of  what 
these  things  are  and  what 
they  should  be. 

For  some  months  past 
Morin  has  been  putting  his 
whole  energy  into  a  Scene 
de  reception  a  la  Ala/maison 
a  I'cpoque  de  Madame  Bona- 
parte, intended  for  the 
Musee  Grevin.  Under  his 
artistic  guidance  we  may 
confidently  expect  to  have 
a  perfect  and  an  authentic 
picture  of  the  period. 

Within  the  limited  space 
at  my  disposal  it  is  impos- 
sible to  criticise  Morin's 
work  as  closely  as  I  could 
desire ;  but,  by  way  of 
conclusion   to  this   cursory 


periodical  fell  the 
good  luck  to  publish 
Louis  Morin's  last 
work,  L' Enf  a  n  t 
Prodigiie,  a  wonder- 
ful story  for  children, 
full  of  drawings  in 
the  artist's  best  and 
most  condensed 
manner. 

How  could  such 
a  m  an  remain 
indifferent  to  the 
artistic  displays 
of  costume  such 
as  the  "Cour- 
rier  Frangais  "  balls, 
the  quafz'arts  revels, 
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sketch,   I  will    attempt  succinctly  to  sum   up  his 
career. 

Louis  Morin  is  in  everything  and  before  every- 
thing a  synthetist ;  he  fixes  an  epoch,  reveals  a 
milieu  far  more  effectually  than  an  individual 
personage;  he  is  also  what  I  will  term  an  "  un- 
realist,"  and  to  him  may  justly  be  applied  the 
felicitous  criticism  passed  by  Walter  Pater  on 
Watteau  in  his  "  Portraits  Imaginaires  "  He  de- 
scribes him  as  "  .  .  .  sketching  scenes //-o»z  nature, 
but  with  a  sort  of  grace,  and  a  marvellous  gift  of 
07)iission  with  regard  to  vulgar  reality.  .  .  ."  More- 
over, Morin's  synthetic  characteristics  find  expres- 
sion in  divers  ways — now  graceful,  now  amusing, 
now  pathetic,  now  broadly  comic,  or  even  strongly 
grotesque ;  with  charming  ease  and  certainty  he 
will  touch  even  the  most  risky  subject,  yet  never 
degenerate  into  mere  triviality,  of  which  he  has  a 
profound  horror.  As  for  bad  or  sickly  art,  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  hide  his  opinion  thereon  in 
his  fore-word  to  "Les  Carnavals  Parisiens."  "The 
land  of  Rabelais,  and  Callot  and  Moliere  and  La 
Fontaine,  and  Watteau  and  Fragonard  and  Gautier 
has  not  become  so  completely  subjugated  by 
Germany  as  to  be  indifferent  to  gaiety  and  grace 
and  colour  and  brightness  and  wit  and  good  sense 
— to  say  nothing  of  that  touch  of  folly  indispensable 
to  every  reasonable  being,  etc."  The  fact  is  that 
in  the  matter  of  art  and  criticism  he  has  not  been 
content  to  remain  with  \\'inkelman  and  Victor 
Cousin  ! 
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Far  from  it.  No  art  formula  finds  him  indifferent 
or  unappreciative.  While  he  has  closely  followed, 
and  still  closely  follows,  the  work  of  all  our  illus- 
trators,* he  has  not  been  sparing  in  his  admi- 
ration for  foreign  draughtsmen  of  note — such  as 
Menzel,  Rops,  Abbey,  Yierge,  and  others— always 
showing  a  marked  preference  for  those  in 
whose  work  lifelike  gesture  and  personality  are 
conspicuous,  and  in  which  the  method  employed 
is  honest  and  significant. 

The  judgment  I  have  thus  inadequately  ex- 
pressed will,  I  feel  sure,  speedily  receive  general 
sanction,  for  about  the  time  these  lines  appear  in 
print  the  firm  of  Ollendorft'  will  be  offering  to  the 
public  "Les  Confidences  d'une  Aieule"  by  Abel 
Hermant,  and  Doucet's  "  Douze  Pantomimes," 
both  adorned  by  Morin's  pencil,  and  will  also  be 
inviting  "  M.  Tout  le  Monde"  to  visit  the  galleries 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin,  and  judge  for 
himself  of  the  many  and  the  real  merits  of  this 
most  delicate  artist.  They  deserve  to  be  pro- 
claimed aloud  and  universally,  to  compensate  for 
the  feebleness  of  the  praise  I  have  been  attempting 
to  bestow  ;  l)ut  will  "  Mr.  Everybody,"  whose 
sagacity  in  matters  of  this  sort  is  occasionally  open 
to  doubt,   be   capable  of  appreciating  these  said 

merits  ? 

Henri  Boucher. 


*  A  volume  of  criticism  by  Morin  on  certain  of  his 
contemporaries,  entitled  "  Quelques  artistes  de  ce  temps" 
has  been  Dublished. 
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THE     ORNAMENTATION     OF 
TEXTILES.        Mme.         PAUL 
ERRERA'S      COLLECTION      AT 
BRUSSELS.     BY    OCTAVE    MAUS. 

Ix  the  vast  domain  of  decorative  art,  the 
ornamentation  of  textile  fabrics  forms  a  subject  of 
study  at  once  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  one 
of  the  most  instructive.  Therein  one  may  trace 
stage  by  stage  the  successive  evolutions  of  taste 
from  the  remotest  times ;  therein  are  reflected  as 
in  a  clear  mirror  all  the  contributions  of  the 
various  ages  towards  the  development  of  what  we 
term  "decorative  feeling." 

The  history  of  textile  work  is  inextricably  mingled 
with  that  of  humanity  itself,  revealing  as  it  does, 
here  the  evidence  of  religious  life,  here  again  exact 
traces  of  the  civil  life  of  the  nations.  The  mosaic 
law,  as  M.  Dupont-Auberville  reminds  us,  pre- 
scribed the  use  of  embroidered  ornaments  on  the 
sacred  vestments,  and  many  thousands  of  years 
before  our  era,  the  skilled  workers  of  India  and 
Egypt,  Assyria  and  Phcenicia  were  producing,  with 


a  deftness  worthy  of  our  envy,  textiles  adorned 
with  designs  as  beautiful  and  as  delicate  as  any  our 
fmest  artists  can  show  to-day.  The  Egyptians  and 
the  Babylonians  reserved  their  cotton  for  use  in 
tiie  manufacture  of  sacerdotal  robes,  mortuary 
wrappings  and  other  religious  purposes,  while  linen 
was  employed  for  articles  of  luxury  or  every-day 
wear.  They  confined  themselves  to  these  two 
branches  of  the  textile  industry,  for  China  had 
long  held  a  monopoly  in  silk,  which,  however, 
introduced  into  Egypt  some  two  or  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  rapidly  spread  over  the 
entire  East. 

From  Egypt  the  Greeks  brought  back  with  them 
the  art  of  weaving,  and  the  importance  assumed  in 
Rome  by  the  pliimarii,  the  phrygioties  and  the 
tiiictores  is  well  known.  The  industry  sought 
refuge  at  a  later  period  in  the  cloister  and  the 
convent,  to  escape  the  devastating  influences  of 
foreign  invasion  and  public  tumult.  Sumptuous 
appointments  became  general  in  the  Church,  and 
this  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the  textile  industry. 
Hence  arises  the  introduction  of  gold  and  silver 
threads  into  the  ornamented  woof  of  the  priestly 
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vestments.  A  striking  contrast  this  to  Christ's 
poor  robe  of  brown  serge  and  the  camel's  hair 
loin-cloth  of  John  the  Baptist !  Later  still,  the 
Crusades  spread  the  new  artistic  movement  through- 
out Europe.  Italy  and  France  became  inspired 
by  the  novel  elements  derived  from  the  fertile 
sources  of  the  East,  while  Spain— with  Andalusia 
rivalling  Persia  itself  in  the  luxury  of  its  ornamented 
fabrics— followed  the  path  indicated  by  the  Arabs. 
The  Renaissance  brought  into  touch  the  artist 
and  the  craftsman,  and  the  most  celebrated  masters 
of  the  day,  both  in  Italy  and  in  France,  thought  it 
in  no  way  derogatory  to  devote  their  genius— as  m 
our  own  time  William  Morris  and  his  colleagues 
devoted  theirs— to  the  invention  of  designs  for 
textile    materials.     Hence,  in    the  fourteenth  and 

2^6 


fifteenth  centuries,  sprang 
an  admirable  growth  of 
art  which  invests  the  woven 
products  of  that  period 
with  everlasting  interest 
and  value. 

The  invention  of  m- 
diennes,  or  calicoes— cloths 
printed  first  on  the  wood- 
block principle,  and  later 
from  copper-plates  —  gave 
fresh  impulse  to  the  textile 
industry  about  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century ; 
but  the  decorative  taste  of 
the  day  was  for  the  most 
part  so  poor  that  the 
process  cannot  be  said  to 
have  had  a  fair  chance. 

One  must  go  back  to 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries  to  discover  origi- 
nal and  typical  decorative 
compositions.  Here  we 
find  the  same  elements 
frequently  repeated  and 
diversely  applied.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  types 
were  ordinarily  the  lion  and 
the  eagle,  symbolical  of 
force  and  majesty;  the  lion 
and  the  goose,  to  signify 
;;  strength      combined     with 

prudence  :  or  the  lion  and 
xii,  M.MUKY  the    dove,    representing 

power    and    gentleness    in 
one.     Occasionally   figures 
of  angels  were  introduced  into  the  designs.     In 
the  next  century  we  find   the  aster  employed  in 
infinite  forms,  together  with  an  ornamental  style 
borrowed    from    that    of    the    workers    in    iron. 
The    weaver's    art    reached    its    apogee    at    this 
period      Later  the  decorative  schemes  based  on 
iJora   and  fauna  gave  place  to  others,   in  which 
were    incorporated    scrolls   and    rings   and   floral 
ornaments    geometrical   in   design.      This    brings 
us   to    the    seventeenth    century,    where   we    find 
landscapes  and  uprooted  trees,  birds  on  the  wing 
or  at  rest,  none  of  these   bearing   the   stamp   of 
the    sincerity    of   the    earlier   times.      Still   worse 
was    the    eighteenth    century,    with    its    ribbons 
and  shells  and  rock-work,  its  feathers  and  serpen- 
tine   figures,   and   its   depressing   pastorals,  all   of 
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which    dishonoured   the  materials    on  which  they 
figured. 

The  study  of  this  most  interesting  phase  of  art, 
at  which  I  have  but  cursorily  glanced  in  my 
preceding  remarks,  has  been  undertaken  with 
complete  earnestness  by  Mme.  Paul  Erreia,  of 
Brussels,  who,  not  content  with  being  merely  a 
charming  mondaine,  has  devoted  herself  to  the 
fascinating  pursuit  of  collecting  art  textiles  with 
an  ardour  seldom  seen 
among  amateurs.  Her  col- 
lection was  started  in 
1 89 1,  most  of  the  specimens 
coming  from  Paris  or  from 
Spain  or  Italy.  There  are 
now  nearly  500  articles  in 
this  fine  collection,  all 
methodically  classed  and 
artistically  arranged  in  their 
glass  cases. 

A  well-arranged  catalogue 
adds  much  to  the  interest  of 
this  almost  unique  display. 
The  most  ancient  specimens 
of  textile  work  in  Madame 
Errera's  collection  are  of  Cop- 
tic origin,  while  the  most 
recent  date  from  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  are  a  few  pieces  of  old 


?^% 


embroidery  of  great 
value,  but  apart  from 
these  the  collection 
consists  exclusively  of 
ornamental  textile  work. 
With  a  spirit  of  gene- 
rosity worthy  of  more 
frequent  imitation, 
Madame  Errera  has  re- 
cently presented  a  part 
and  promised  the  rest 
of  her  treasures  to  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decor- 
atifs  et  Industrials  in 
Brussels.  A  brief  de- 
scription of  some  of  the 
most,  important  speci- 
mens, with  a  few  repro- 
ductions, may  therefore 
be  of  interest  : — 

Fig.  I.  This  is  a 
beautiful  fabric  in  light, 
double-faced  silk,  striped 
with  yellow  and  blue 
and  violet  on  a  ground  of  I'eige.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  birds,  affrontcs,  with  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions on  their  wings,  a  pendant  hanging  from  the 
mouth,  and  the  feet  tied.  In  the  interstices  are 
palm-leaves  stylises,  decorated  in  the  centre  by  a 
head  and  by  a  cross  at  the  circumference.  These 
designs  are  done  in  outline. 

According  to  Mme.  Errera,  this  stuff  is  of  Italian 
manufacture  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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Fig.  2.  The  second  example  is  a  stout  sub- 
stance, in  dark  blue  colour  and  well-preserved  gold. 
The  design  has  very  little  relief.  We  discover 
birds,  afffonfes,  perched  on  a  closed  pomegranate 
and  separated  by  palm-leaves,  while  above  their 
wings  are  flowers  of  six  petals.  In  the  spaces 
are  palm-leaves.  The  ornamentation  is  done  in 
twisted  gilt  gold-beaters'  skin. 

Is  this  of  Sicilian  origin  ?  Mme.  Errera  is  of 
that  opinion,  which  is  also  supported  by  Professor 
Freunberger,  Conservator  of  the  Diisseldorf 
Gallery,  who  says  that  materials  of  this  sort,  with 
exclusively  metallic  designs,  come  from  Palermo, 
whence  in  the  thirteenth  century  proceeded  crafts- 
men to  Lucca  where  they  began  to  work  in  poly- 
chrome. Moreover,  M.  Forrer,  of  Strasburg, 
assures  us  that  in  Italy  the  textiles  adorned  with 
metals  had  but  little  relief,  while  in  Spain  the  relief 
was  very  pronounced.  M.  F.  Fischbach  (in  his 
work  "Die  Geschichte  der  Textilkunst,"  p.  184.) 
holds  that  the  material  in  question  is  either  Saracen 
or  Greek,  or  else  proceeds  from  Asia  Minor— a 
somewhat  indefinite  verdict  !  As  to  their  period, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  compare  these  designs 
with  the  mosaics  in  the  chamber  of  King  Roger  in 
the  palace  of  Palermo,  which  dates  from  Norman 
times — the  twelfth  century. 


FIG.  9. — GERMAN  :  SILK  AND  GOLD 
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Fig.  3.  This  piece  of  stuff,  of  which  a  repro- 
duction is  given,  appears  to  bear  a  great  similarity 
to  No.  2,  although  it  is,  I  believe,  Spanish,  and  of 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

On  a  ground  of  dark  blue  we  have  a  gold  design 
in  strong  relief,  representing  foliage  united  by 
branches  and  surmounted  by  birds,  affrontes,  and 
separated  by  a  palm  leaf,  above  which  is  another 
palm  leaf  of  smaller  size. 

Fig.  4.  A  pink  silk  piece,  with  design  in 
gilt  gold-beaters'  skin  in  low  relief  It  repre- 
sents a  figure  of  a  dog  lying  under  the  shade 
of  the  "  Hom,"  or  tree  of  life,  while  an  eagle  is 
swooping  down  on  him.  This  particular  tree  is 
one  of  the  old  symbols  in  Oriental  as  in  Occi- 
dental art. 

Mme.  Errera  considers  this  to  be  Italian  work 
of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  The  eagle 
is  certainly  drawn  with  a  sure  hand,  and  its  wings  are 
boldly  marked  and  detailed.  At  an  earlier  period 
than  that  suggested  here,  wings  were  usually  repre- 
sented by  solid  masses  without  detail.  The  central 
flower  on  the  tree  is  identical  with  the  aster  seen 
on  the  material  shown  on  the  central  plate  of 
page  16  in  Dupont-Auberville's  "  L' Ornenient  du 
Tissu,"  and  referred  to  by  the  author  as  being 
fourteenth-century  work.  Fischbach  also  mentions 
similar  compositions,  which  he  places  in  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

Fig.  5.  A  piece  of  fine  white  silk  ornamented 
with  birds,  closely  affronth,  with  averted  heads 
and  a  leaf  in  the  beak.  There  is  a  geometrical 
design  on  the  breast.  The  birds  are  perched 
on  a  sort  of  palm  leaf  terminated  by  a  smaller 
one.  The  palm  leaf  is  decorated  with  vine 
leaves,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  handle  is 
a  cherub.  The  design  is  in  gold  for  the  most 
part,  but  the  claws,  the  heads,  and  the  medallion 
are  in  I'cii^e. 

Is  this  Byzantine  or  Italian?  The  palm 
leaf  is  worked  in  relief,  which  inclines  one  to 
favour  the  Byzantine  theory,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side  such  as  to  make  one 
hesitate  on  that  point.  For  example,  M.  Ch. 
de  Linas,  in  his  "  Chasubles  conservees  a  Saint- 
Rambert-sur-Loire"  (Ancient  priestly  Vestments, 
Paris,  1862),  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Eastern  art  workers  avoided  as  far  as  possible 
the  use  of  straight  lines  generally,  and  intersect- 
ing angles  in  particular.  Now  the  tails  of  these 
birds  are  quite  straight,  as  are  the  bands  across 
their  breasts.  Fischbach,  however,  describes  a 
piece  of  work  almost  exactly  similar  in  every 
respect  as   Byzantine  in  origin  and  Saracen  in 
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Style.  Who  shall  decide  ?  The  period  is  almost 
indubitably  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

I'ig.  6.  A  specimen  of  unbleached  silk.  The 
design,  in  gold,  represents  palm  trees  of  various 
sizes,  with  birds  of  paradise  amid  the  branches. 
This  would  appear  to  be  Chinese,  particularly  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  birds'  tails  are  treated, 
and  in  the  method  of  their  flight.  Doubtless  this 
is  the  composition  of  an  Italian  artist  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  far  Eastern  models.  Mnie. 
Errera  thinks  this  is  fourteenth-  or  fifteenth- 
century  work,  because  at  that  period  palm 
trees  in  undulating  lines  often  figured  in  textile 
designs. 

I'ig.  7.  Here  tiie  design  is  in  gilt  gold-beaters' 
skin  in  high  relief,  the  material  being  silk  with 
a  warp  of  ecru  thread.  In  concentric  ovals  are 
hippocamps,  affrontcs,  slaking  their  thirst  in 
a  pool.  The  ovals  are  indented,  and  their 
exterior  portion  is  ornamented  by  foliage,  and  by 


grotesque  heads  or  mauaroiis.  This 
is  probably  Sicilian  work  of  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

Fig.  8.  The  bands  of  which  this 
is  a  specimen,  were  intended  to 
serve  as  crosses  on  the  chasubles, 
as  shoulder-knots  for  the  copes,  and 
also  to  deck  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  of  the  dalmatica  and  the 
sleeves.  The  fragment  now  repro- 
duced belonged  to  a  dalmatica.  It 
is  composed  of  linen  and  silk  of 
green  foundation,  and  bears  a 
design,  in  gilt  gold-beaters'  skin  and 
white,  representing  the  kneeling 
Mrgin  adoring  the  infant  Jesus, 
while  two  angels  bear  on  their  heads 
a  double  baldaquin.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  design  contains  the 
legend  Verbum  euro  factum  est. 
This  is  certainly  Florentine  work 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  many 
Tuscan  paintings  of  that  date  one 
finds  the  same  style  of  grouping, 
even  the  same  arrangement  of 
garments.  Dr.  Bock  attributes  it 
to  the  School  of  Ghirlandajo. 

Fig.  9.  A  band  of  pink  silk. 
The  design,  in  green  and  gilt  gold- 
beaters' skin,  represents  Christ  ap- 
pearing to  the  kneeling  Magdalen. 
The  Saviour  holds  a  banner  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  makes  the 
sign  of  benediction.  The  figures 
are  separated  by  a  tree,  and  above  is  a  starry  sky. 
This  composition  recalls  the  German  or  Flemish 
paintings  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  evidently 
belongs  to  the  same  period. 

Fig.  10.  This  curious  specimen  of  Persian  work 
is  of  "  Ottoman  "  style,  in  silk  and  gold,  the  ground 
being  white,  red  and  gold,  and  the  design  in  alter- 
nated red  and  white.  According  to  Geheimrath 
Lessing,  conservator  of  the  Berlin  Gallery  of 
Industrial  Art,  the  white  portions  were  formerly 
in  gold.  The  subject  of  the  design  recalls  the 
well-known  Persian  story  of  the  Princess  Leily  and 
the  poet  Maynun.  M.  Lessing  assigns  this  work 
to  the  sixteenth  century.     Persian  it  certainly  is. 

I  might  have  multiplied  examples  of  these  works, 
for  Madame  Errera's  collection  contains  a  great 
number  of  remarkable  "documents."  I  was  of 
opinion,  however,  that  a  few  specimens,  chosen 
more  or  less  at  random,  would  suffice  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  special  interest  attaching  to  this  textile 
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museum,  and  would  inspire 
some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Studio  with  a  desire  to  visit 
it,  and  examine  its  contents 
minutely. 

Octave  Maus. 

STUDIO-TALK. 

(From  our  oum  Corre- 
spondents.) 
LONDON.— It  is  the 
custom  of  our 
Government  offi- 
cials to  struggle  to 
make  reasons  for  not  doing 
things  they  obviously  ought 
to  do.  When  the  particular 
thing  they  ought  to  do  in- 
volves the  encouragement 
of  art,  their  struggles  to 
shelve  the  whole  matter 
become  quite  painful.  As 
an  illustration  of  this,  the 
case  of  Albert  Moore's 
designs  for  the  mosaic 
panels  in  the  Central  Hall 
of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment is  worth  noting. 
These  designs  were  pre- 
pared by  him  some  time 
in  the  sixties,  and  have 
been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Board  of  Works  ever 
since.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  completion 
of  the  panels  was  about 
due,  so  the  officials  have 
examined  the  drawings 
and  have  decided  they 
would  like  a  little  more 
detail  in  them.  Seven 
years  ago  Albert  Moore 
died. 


During  the  winter  English  artists  have  been 
put  to  a  rude  trial.  They  have  been  judged  by  a 
new  and  severe  public,  a  public  whose  mind  had 
been  invigorated  by  the  bracing  stress  and  strain 
of  a  grave  national  crisis  ;  and  none  can  say  with 
truth  that  their  work  as  a  whole  has  seemed  any- 
thing but  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  stern 
manliness  of  temper  called  forth  by  the  war 
and  its  anxieties.  Indeed,  many  people  now 
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perceive,  for  the  first  time,  that  artists  seldom  feel 
called  upon  to  show  a  deep  sympathy  for  the 
immense  drama  of  actual  life.  Some,  as  though 
afraid  of  human  realities,  try  to  live  fastidiously 
"  in  an  isle  of  dreams  "  ;  while  many  of  those  who 
do  profess  to  be  realists  seem  much  too  senti- 
mental, too  boudoir-like  and  epicene,  when  their 
realism  is  contrasted  with  that,  say,  of  Fielding's 
"  Tom  Jones."  The  truth  is,  they  have  for  long 
been  debilitated  by  their   excessive  fondness    for 
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Wimperis,  and  Leslie 
Thomson  ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  refreshing  suc- 
cesses of  all  are  won  by 
two  Scotchmen,  Messrs. R. 
B.  Nisbet  and  Alexander 
MacBride,  whose  land- 
scape art  has  not  yet 
become  a  habit,  like  that 
of  some  other  important 
members  of  the  Royal 
Institute.  As  to  the 
figure  subjects,  they  are 
mostly  of  a  retrospective 
character,  like  Mr. 
Gregory's  Guard-room 
Dandy,  an  exquisitely- 
painted  little  picture. 
\'ou  will  look  in  vain  for 
something  at  all  memor- 
able as  a  piece  of  to-day's 
history  nobly  realised. 


delicacy  of  sentiment,  as   if  that  alone  were  the 
divinely-appointed  end  of  all  art. 


This  applies  to  the  present  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  In 
this  show  there  are  certainly  some  good  things 
but  the  average  level  of  achievement  is  insipid, 
and  that  is  inexcusable.  Among  the  landscapes 
may  be  found  some  good  work  by  Messrs. 
Weedon,    J.    Aumonier,    Bernard    I'^vans,    E.    M. 


The  new  English  Art 
Club  has  got  together  for 
its  spring  exhibition  one 
of  the  best  and  most 
varied  collections  of 
pictures  and  drawings 
that  it  has  presented  for 
some  little  while.  There 
is  about  the  show  none 
or  that  aspect  of  uni- 
formity of  intention  and 
effort  that  has  more  than 
once  during  recent  years 
diminished  the  value  of 
the  assertions  of  the  view 
of  the  younger  school 
that  are  made  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery  by  this 
society.  More  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and 
more  marked  indi- 
viduality of  practice  are  evident  in  the  majority 
of  the  works  that  have  been  put  on  view ;  and 
quite  a  large  proportion  of  them  deserve  the 
highest  praise  as  thoroughly  successful  attempts  to 
combine  harmoniously  older  traditions  with  the 
more  modern  methods  of  practice.  Mr.  P.  W. 
Steer's  portrait  group  of  Mrs.  Cyril  Butler  and  her 
Children,  for  instance,  is,  despite  its  extremely  up- 
to-date  manner,  full  of  evidence  of  admirable  care 
for    elegance    of    arrangement  ;    and    Mr.    ^\'.    \V. 
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Russell's  Lady  in  Black  is  based  with  conspicuous 
intelligence  upon  the  work  of  the  greater  masters 
of  portrait  painting.  The  three  little  pictures  of 
Mr.  H.  Tonks ;  the  finely-composed  Durham  froi/i 
the  River,  by  Mr.  George  Thomson ;  the  snow 
scenes  by  Mrs.  Hartrick  and  Mr.  Francis  Bate  ; 
the  Pastoral,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Tomson ;  and  the 
other  landscapes  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Henry,  Mr.  P.  W. 
Steer,  Mr.  James  Charles,  Mr.  Bertram  Priestman, 
and  Mr.  Moffat  Lindner,  are  all  marked  by  true 
insight  into  nature's  effects,  and  by  sound  sense  of 
style.  Some  admirable  watercolours  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Brabazon,  Mr.  A.  AV.  Rich,  and  Mr.  Francis 
James,  are   also  of  great  value  in  the  exhibition, 


and  add  appreciably  to  its  importance.  By  way 
of  special  attractions,  a  couple  of  magnificent 
landscapes  by  M.  Claude  Monet,  and  two  works 
by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  are  included. 
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The  set  of  panels  in  coloured  relief  by  Mr. 
Anning  Bell  need  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
They  were  executed  for  a  gentleman  in  Paris  who 
wished  to  give  names  to  certain  rooms  in  his 
house.  The  panels  are  fixed  in  the  wall  outside 
the  doors,  and  in  each  one  the  name  of  a  room  is 
indicated  by  a  symbol — the  wild  rose,  for  example, 
and  the  tulip  and  the  honeysuckle.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  schemes  of  colour, 

as  Mr.  Bell's 
tints  are  ad- 
.  mirably  bro- 
ken. In  one 
panel,  that  of 
the  wild  rose, 
the  ground  is 
dull  blue,  the 
hair  warm 
brown,  the 
dress  pale 
yellow  with 
a  greenish 
over-tint,  and 
the  shield 
a  greenish 
blue.  The 
flowers  upon 
it  are  pinkish. 
But  this  des- 
cription con- 
veys no  im- 
pression of 
the  general 
effect,  and 
we  shall  em- 
ploy our  time 
to  better  pur- 
pose by  con- 
s  i  d  e  r  i  n  g 
some  of 
the  remarks 
which  Mr. 
Bell  has  writ- 
ten and  pub- 
lished on  the 
subject  of 
colour  relief 
The    follow- 

BV    R.    ANNING   BELL  ing         short 
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quotation  will  be  helpful  to  a  great  many  students : — 
"The  masses  of  colour,"  says  Mr.  Bell,  "are  the 
first  things  to  be  settled,  and  one  has  to  remember 
that  it  is  the  shape  of  the  mass  as  a  whole  rather 
than  the  outline  of  it  that  affects  the  eye.  In 
modelling  a  head,  for  instance,  one  must  re- 
member that  the  hair,  if  it  is  to  be  coloured 
at  all  strongly,  will  tell  as  a  mass  against  the  face 
and  neck,  and  both  will  tell  against  the  background  ; 
the  proportion  and  shape  of  the  mass  of  hair,  then. 


must  be  arranged  for  in 
relation  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  face  and  neck, 
instead  of  treating  the 
head  as  a  whole  in  relation 
to  the  background.  Again, 
as  different  parts  of  a  dress 
and  different  materials  will 
be  coloured  differently, 
each  must  be  looked  at  as 
a  separate  patch  and  de- 
signed accordingly.  A 
piece  of  work  which  looks 
quite  well  from  the  sculp- 
tor's point  of  view  before  it 
is  coloured  will  often  be 
found  to  have  gone  all  to 
pieces  when  the  colour  is 

applied Another 

very    important    point,    to 

my    mind,    is    that    there 

should  always  be  a  distinct 

edge    of   modelling   where 

there  is  to   be  an  edge  of 

colour.    To  see  two  masses 

of    colour   touching    each 

other    without    any    differ- 

enix-  of  plane  always  gives 

AiiiKKiAh  kAVMi.M  an    unpleasant    feeling,    I 

think,    and    should    be 

avoided.      This   does    not 

apply  necessarily  to  patterns  painted  on  drapery, 

or  elsewhere,  or  to  work  coloured  in  a  vague  and 

floating   manner,  but  it  certainly  does  apply  when 

the  colouring  is  bold  and  rich." 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Bell  uses  a  wax  medium,  and 
prepares  the  surface  of  the  plaster  by  working  over 
it  several  times  with  rather  a  weak  solution  of 
shellac  in  methylated  spirits.  "  At  first  the  plaster 
soaks  u[)  the  liciuid  very  quickly,  then  more  slowly. 
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Unknown  the  dead  body  of  a  man  who  has 
Hved  to  extreme  old  age.  Like  everything  that 
Mr.  Fisher  does,  this  book-plate  is  full  of  thought. 

The  charming  book-plates  of  Mr.  Harold  Nelson 
(pages  269  and  270)  are  touched  with  a  lighter 
spirit.  In  them  there  is  nothing  mystical,  nothing 
"  other-worldly."  They  are  bright  and  spirited, 
while  in  beauty  of  drawing  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  their  equals  among  modern  book  -  plates. 
Those  of  the  mediaeval  knights  in  armour  have 
a  strong  rhythm  of  line  admirably  in  keeping  with 
the  subject. 


FALMOUTH.  —  Academically  considered, 
I  suppose  no  town  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  so  favoured  as  Falmouth  ;  out 
of  the  three  or  four  artists  who  have 
chosen  this  most  delightful  of  western  seaports  as 
their  home,  two  have  now  the  privilege  of  associat- 
ing with  the  elder  brethren  of  Burlington  House, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke  being  the  last  painter  who  has 
been  drawn  into  this  serene  atmosphere,  where  the 

juries  cease  from  troubling,  and .     Well,  Mr. 

Tuke   richly   deserves   whatsoever   of  peace  with 
honour  there   is   in   his    selection,  and   I   do  not 
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and  at  last  not  at  all ;  the 
spirit  evaporates,  and  the 
shellac  is  left." 


Illustrations  are  given 
(p.  267)  of  two  designs  for 
stencilling  by  Miss  Ray- 
ment.  Miss  Rayment  has 
a  good  eye  for  colour,  and 
her  designs  arenearlyalways 
fortunate  in  treatment. 


Mr.  Fisher  in  his  book- 
plate (p.  271)  takes  for 
his  subject  the  Angel  Az- 
rafel,  whose  heart's  strings 
are  a  lute,  and  whose  music 
is  the  sweetest  of  all  God's 
creatures.  Behind,  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  there 
are  figures  typical  of  love, 
youth,  and  youthful  sorrow; 
while  down  the  River  of 
Time  a  boat  sails  slowh, 
bearing  onwards  to  the 
26S 
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things  that  give  him  pleasure.  The  air,  the  sun, 
the  sea ;  he  loves  to  watch  sun-smitten  flesh  tones 
contrasted  with  the  changing  ocean  lines,  and  he 
cares  very  little  for  the  peg  upon  which  to  hang  his 
motive.  If  his  figures  are  not  Greek,  well,  neither 
were  the  Old  Masters  Greek,  nor  were  their  Gospel 
subjects  in  the  least  suggestive  of  the  East.  They 
painted  the  men  and  women  of  their  own  land  and 
time  with  what  art  they  might,  and  left  the  subject 
to  be  discussed  by  the  critics,  and  Mr.  Tuke  does 
much  the  same.  Whether  or  not  I  prefer  his 
frankly  modern  pictures  is  another  story. 


Mr.  C.  Napier  Hemy  is  a  fortunate  man.  His 
house,  his  studios,  his  surroundings — but  I  am  not 
an  interviewer,  and  so  I  will  spare  my  readers  the 
envious  pangs  that  they  must  experience  if  I  were 
to  descant  upon  these  things.  Even,  however,  in 
his  pictures  he  is  fortunate  ;  fortunate  in  his  sub- 
ject.    Some  men  seek  far  afield  for  subjects,  some 
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believe  anyone  grudges  him  his  distinction  except, 
perhaps,  some  of  those  cynical  friends  who  couple 
an  artist's  downhill  progress  with  this  immunity 
from  the  common  lot  of  competition.  Mr.  Tuke 
is,  however,  an  artist  of  a  peculiar  personal  bent, 
and  an  unswerving  allegiance  to  his  ideals,  so  let 
us  hope  these  cynical  friends  will  find  in  him  an 
Wiception  to  their  rule.  This  year  he  has  painted  a 
picture  of  the  type  which,  I  suppose,  will  be  called 
his  classic  style.  It  is  a  figure  of  Mercury,  pausing 
for  a  moment  on  a  rocky  shore,  resting,  I  take  it, 
after  some  mighty  flight.  It  has  been  objected  to 
me  that  Mr.  Tuke's  Greek  personages  are  not 
Greek ;  that  his  classic  vein  is  not  classic ;  that 
they  are  just  English  men  and  girls  posing  as  such. 
And  this  always  seems  to  me  very  trivial ;  Mr. 
Tuke  has  his  message  as  an  artist,  and  that  message 
is  not  to  help  us  to  any  visualising  of  Greek 
mythology,  but  simply  to  give  us  pleasure  in  those 
270 
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Hcmy  has  painted  in  tem- 
pora ;  but  by  the  time  these 
lines  are  in  print  readers  of 
The  Studio  will  be  able  to 
study  it  for  themselves  on 
the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 


Mr.  W.  Ayerst  Ingram 
has  also  felt  the  spell  of 
the  Manacles,  and  has 
painted  a  powerful  picture 
of  that  grisly  reef,  but  in 
this  case  it  is  seen  from 
the  shore ;  the  late  after- 
noon sun  is  falling  on  the 
jagged  teeth  of  the  sea 
monster,  and  also  here  and 
there  among  the  masses  of 
green  water  that  are  curling 
in  white  crested  waves  to 
wards  the  land.  He  has 
also  a  blue  sea  rolling  in 
leisurely  undulations;  above 
it  there  is  a  serene  sky, 
cloudless  and  luminous 
and  a  stretch  of  sunny  cliff 
strikes  across  from  the  right- 
hand  side.  N.  G. 
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have  them  thrust  upon  tliem  almost  at  their  doors. 
Near  the  gateway  of  the  beautiful  haven  of  Fal- 
mouth stand  the  grim  Manacles,  for  no  other 
purpose  that  I  can  imagine  except  to  give  Fal- 
mouth artists  a  subject.  These  terrible  rocks 
recently  lured  two  innocent  steamers  to  their  fate, 
and  the  world  rang  with  the  tragedy  of  one  and 
the  peril  of  the  other  Then  Mr.  Napier  Hemy 
saw  his  chance,  and  tias  painted  a  vessel  of  an 
old-world  type  speeding  before  the  wind ;  the 
waves  are  rolling  into  the  jjicturc  away  from  the 
eye,  the  sky  is  charged  with  drifting  vapour,  the 
vessel  is  crowded  with  figures,  each  at  the  post  that 
is  proper  to  him ;  the  canvas  is  drawing  for  all  it 
is  worth — I  believe  this  is  correct  sea  language — 
when  some  one  sees  in  the  misty  offing  a  familiar 
headland  and  a  line  of  rocks  and  shouts  "'Ware 
Manacles."  Voila  !  Space  will  not  allow  of  my 
describing   the   panorama  of  Oporto,   which    Mr 
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voad,  recently 
completed  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  T.  Worthington  and  Son,  of  Manchester, 
is  not  only  admirably  planned,  stately  in  its  pro- 
portions, and  refined  in  its  various  details,  but  con- 
tains also  much  excellent  decorative  work  in  several 
crafts.  The  oak  work  of  the  interior,  done  princi- 
pally by  Messrs.  Hatch  and  Sons,  of  Lancaster;  the 
carved  oak  panel  in  the  reredos,  after  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  fresco  of  T/ie  Last  Supper,  executed  by 
H.  H.  Martyn,  of  Cheltenham  ;  the  stone  and  wood 
carving  by  Messrs.  Earp  and  Hobbs,  and  the  rich 
and  beautiful  stained  glass  windows  designed  by 
Sir  E.  Burne-Jones  and  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Morris  and  Co.,  all  deserve  especial  notice. 
Conspicuous  in  the  exterior  embellishments  is 
the  embossed  copper  work  entirely  sheeting  over 
the  oak  work  and  iron  bands  of  the  three  doors 
leading  into  the  west  porch.  This  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  R.  LI.  B.  Rathbone. 
The  colour  of  this  copper  work,  a   deep    bronze- 
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brown  at  present,  harmonises  well  with  the  Run- 
corn stone  and  Ruabon  brick  of  the  exterior. 
How  this  colour  will  be  affected  by  time  and  the 
Liverpool  atmosphere  it  is  impossible  to  say. 


Some  small  articles  of  beaten  copper   work  by 
Mr.  Rathbone  are  also  reproduced  here. 
They   are    finished    in   various    tones   of 
bronze  colour  with  rich  effect. 

H.  B.  B. 

BOURNEMOUTH.— The  Tenth 
Spring  Exhibition  of  the 
Bournemouth  Art  Society, 
which  was  opened  on  the 
26th  March,  was  largely  attended, 
and  the  sales  were  numerous.  The 
collection  was  an  exceedingly  creditable 
one,  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  in 
water-colour  being  excellent,  especially 
the  contributions  by  Miss  Sophia  Beale, 
Miss  Fenwick,  Miss  Hake,  and  Mrs.  P.  de 
Crespigny,  the  contribution  by  the  latter, 
The  Edge  of  the  Forest,  a  study  of  beech 
trunks  in  early  winter,  being  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  exhibition.  An  autumn 
study  of  foliage  and  stream  by  Miss 
Agneta  Smith  certainly  was  entitled  to 
the  prize  awarded  to  it  by  the  Society. 
The  contribution  by  Miss  Kemp-Welch, 
An  Idyll,  Nezv  Forest,  was  charming  as 
regards  drawing,  but  lacked  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  artist's  famous  recently  engraved 
Colt  Hunting  in  the  iVew  Forest.  The 
few  flower  studies  were  excellent.  Miss 
Teresa  Hegg's  Roses  taking  the  first  place 
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by  reason  of  its  extreme 
delicacy  of  colour  and  truth- 
fulness. In  oils  the  collec- 
tion was  not  so  good,  some 
half-dozen  contributions  by 
Mr.  Ireland  Blackburne 
Mr.  Patten,  and  Miss  Irlam 
Briggs  overshadowing  the 
rest.  A  large  number  of 
pieces  of  needlework,  a 
quantity  of  decorative  metal 
work  and  wood-carving,  and 
a  case  of  excellent  minia- 
tures by  Miss  Waddelove 
added  very  largely  to  the 
attraction  of  the  show. 

J.  B. 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.— At  the 
inaugural  dinner  of  the  Pen  and 
Palette  Club  on  March  3,  at  which 
Mr.    Aaron    Watson,   J-P-    (Editor   of 

.<i(Utle  Daily  Leader),  presided,  two 
members    were    elected  —  Mr.    George 
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promising  beginning,  and  should  enlist 
the   support   of   all   those   qualified   for 
membership  in  the  north-eastern  counties. 
A.  W. 

BIRMINGHAM.— A  very  in- 
teresting drawing  of  the  west 
front  of  Bourges  Cathedra],  by 
Mr.  T.  M.  Rooke,  A.R.W.S., 
has  recently  been  given  to  the  Corpora- 
tion Art  Gallery.  It  has  been  presented 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Pictorial  Records  of 
Ancient  Works  of  Art  and  Architecture, 
who  have  given  a  number  of  similar 
works  to  this  Gallery.  This  is  the  tenth 
drawing  by  Mr.  Rooke  which  he  has 
made  for  Birmingham  under  the  auspices 
of  this  Society.  It  is  not  only  a  very 
faithful  and  truthful  piece  of  work,  of 
historical  value,  but  it  is  also  a  beautiful 
drawing  in  itself.  The  west  front  of  this 
famous  old  cathedral,  which  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  ver)'  imposing 
in  effect,  and  is  very  richly  sculptured 
and  decorated. 
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Frampton,  A.R.A.,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin,  the 
author  of  "  Italy  and  her  Invaders."     The  merits 
of    Mr.    Appleby    Miller's    decorative    menu — the 
sisters   nine  encircled    by  the  flame  of  fraternity 
(which  we  reproduce) — drew  words  of  unqualified 
praise    from    Mr.    Framp- 
ton.      Mr.   Frampton   was 
in    Newcastle    to    be    pre- 
sent   at    the    unveiling    of 
the    bust    of   Dr.   William 
Garnett,     which     he     has 
presented  to  the    Durham 
College  of  Science.      The  , 
Pen  and  Palette  Club  has 
been  established  by  those 
professionally     engaged 
in,    or     especially     con- 
nected   with,    different 
branches  of  art  or  science. 
While   its    primary   object 
is    "social    intercourse," 
its   charter  is  not  limited. 
The     Club     has    made    a  design  for  a  mf.nu  card 


E  L  B  O  U  R  N  E.  —  Towns-folk 
and  bushmen  alike  have  re- 
cently thronged  the  National 
Gallery    with    a    sense    of 
patriotic  pride  to  look  at  Mr.  Bertram  Mackennal's 
bust  of  their  native  Queen  of  Song,  whom  they  all 
knew  here  as  "  Nellie  Armstrong,"  and  whom  the 
world  now  worships  as  "  Madame  Melba." 


BY   APPI  KIIV    MIl.I.ER 
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The  Victorian  Artists'  Society  recently  concluded 
a  short  Summer  Exhibition,  but  Mr.  Longstaff 
and  Mr.  M'Cubbin  were  too  busy  with  com- 
missioned works  to  be  able  to  contribute.  The 
honours  lay  with  Mr.  E.  P.  Fox,  Mr.  Gordon 
Coutts,  and  Miss  Florence  Fuller  in  figure  work, 
and  with  Mr.  Withers,  Mr.  Arthur  Boyd,  and  the 
President  (Mr.  John  Mather)  in  landscape.  Mr. 
Scheltema,  our  best  Australian  painter  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  brought  back  some  delightful  remi- 
niscences of  his  recent  trip  home  to  Holland, 
and  his  Milking  Time  was  redolent  of  "  the 
breath  of  kine  in  the  meadows."  Mr.  Colquhoun 
achieved   a   moderate    success   in   imagining    the 


scene  of  the  fall  of  the  Khalifa's  standard  After 
Omdurman,  but  such  an  effort  demands  more 
knowledge  and  experience  than  an  untravelled 
Australian  can  be  expected  to  possess.  J.  L. 


We  have  pleasure  in  giving  on  the  opposite  page, 
illustrations  of  two  admirable  drawings  by  the  well- 
known  Sydney  artist,  Mr.  Henry  FuUwood.  These 
drawings  were  sent  in  for  the  Colonial  competition 
which  was  set  in  The  Studio  last  year,  but 
reached  the  office  too  late  to  be  judged  with  the 
other  drawings  submitted. 


M 


I  LAN.  —  Only 
two  months 
after  the  ter- 
ribly sudden 
death  of  Giovanni  Segan- 
tini,  amid  the  solitary 
heights  of  the  Schafberg, 
there  was  opened  in  Milan 
an  exhibition  of  the  dead 
painter's  works ;  and  the 
melancholy  event  being  so 
recent  and  so  keenly  fell 
by  all,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  display  should 
almost  have  assumed  the 
aspect  of  a  funereal  com- 
memoration, in  which  his 
friends  and  the  public 
generally  took  part  in  re 
verent  regret. 


It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  exhibition  was  in  any 
way  complete  ;  so  many  of 
Segantini's  most  important 
works  were  missing  that 
the  display  gave  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  artist's  labours 
in  the  course  of  his  all-too- 
brief  career.  However,  the 
exhibition  was  completely 
successful ;  more  so,  in- 
deed, than  one  could  have 
hoped. 


SOURCES    cathedral' 
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Altogether,  with  paint- 
ings and  drawings,  the 
works  exhibited  numbered 
seventy.  These  included 
the  three  large  canvases  on 
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■which  poor  Segantini  was  engaged  when  death 
struck  him  down.  He  had  intended  them  for  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  Na,turally,  they  attracted  uni- 
versal interest.  They  were  to  have  formed  part  of 
a  grand  composition,  which  would  have  included 
three  lunettes  and  several  medallions,  of  which  we 
have  only  the  studies  left. 


ARIS. — The  society- 
known  as  "La  Demi- 
Douzaine  "  has  been 
holding  its  second 
annual  exhibition  in  the  galleries 
of  the  "Artistes  Modernes,"  Rue 
Caumartin.  M.  Charles  Huard 
shows  in  his  seascapes  and  his 
studies  of  fishermen  and  peasants 
all  the  acute  observation  and 
honesty  of  purpose  we  know  and 
appreciate  so  well  in  him.  M. 
Eugene  Bejot's  landscapes  of 
Paris  and  London,  both  draw- 
ings and  etchings,  are  lovely 
things,  revealing  the  diverse 
aspects  of  the  great  cities  with 
rare  skill  and  delicacy.  M. 
George  Gascoyne,  the  only 
foreign  member  of  the  Society, 
exhibited  two  oil  landscapes  of 
excellent  quality  —  Work  in 
Siunhiiie  and  Cloud  and  The 
Shower  —  also  five  powerful 
etchings.  M.  Ferdinand 
Luigini  remains  faithful  to  his 
old  themes — Marken  and  Vo- 
lendam.  In  these  North-Dutch 
types  and  interiors  he  displays 
real  ability,  but  there  stilt 
remains  something  soft  and 
undecided  about  his  execution.  M.  Camille 
Bourget,  a  colourist  blessed  with  energy  and 
a  vivid  imagination,  showed  a  series  of  ex- 
cellent water-colours.  I  have  kept  M.  Pierre 
Bracquemond's  name  last.  The  portraits,  land- 
scapes, and  still-Hfe  studies  exhibited  here  show 
him  to  be  making  rapid  progress  towards  full 
development.     His  eye  is  becoming  more  subtle. 


BY    MAURICE    DE    LAMBERT 


The  works  are  styled  La  Natiira,  La  Vita,  La 
Morte,  and,  although  unfinished,  bear  striking 
testimony  to  Segantini's  masterly  abilities.  The 
centre  canvas,  La  Natura,  is  a  landscape,  abso- 
lutely marvellous  for  the  grandeur  of  its  lines  and 
its  perfect  luminosity.  In  idea  and  in  treatment 
alike  the  thing  is  quite  beautiful. 


So  large  has  been  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
exhibition  that  the  takings  will  materially  assist 
the  fund  being  raised  by  the  friends  of  the 
lamented  artist  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
memorial  of  him  in  the  Maloja  Pass,  in  the  Upper 
Engadine,  where  he  dwelt.  G.  B. 
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BY    KARL    LANGHAMMEK 


(See  Berlin  Studio-  Talk) 


altogether     satisfying 
material  execution. 


his  drawing  more  bold  and  elastic.  Several  of  his 
portraits,  such  as  that  of  Mdlle.  Jeanne  Regnier,  of 
the  Opera  ballet,  give  evidence  of  solid  work ;  but 
I  prefer  his  still-life.  M.  Bracquemond  also  showed 
some  painted  glasswork,  which  was  interesting, 
although    over-complicated    in    design,    and    not 


Following   the    "  Demi- 
Douzaine  "  came  M.  Fer- 
nand      Le      Gout-Gerard, 
with  si.\ty-si.\  paintings  and 
pastels,    almost    all    land- 
scapes and  scenes  of  Brit- 
tany.      It    would    almost 
seem     as     though     there 
were  no  other  part  of  the 
world  worthy  of  the  artist's 
brush  !    Always    Brittany  ! 
However,    M.    Le    Gout- 
Gerard    gives    us    a    little 
variety   in    the    shape   of 
several    English   scenes — 
La   Medivay  a   Rochester, 
Le  Pont  de  Rochester,  Fond 
du    Port    de    Strood,    etc. 
The     Brittany     of    MM. 
Cottet,  Simon,  and   Dauchez  is  wild   and  grand  ; 
that  of  M.  Le  Gout-Gerard,  on  the  other  hand, 
is    bright    and    cheerful :    which   proves   that   his 
vision  is  different  from  theirs.     Moreover,  unlike 
the   artists    I    have    named,    M.    Le    Gout-Gerard 
seeks  the  picturesque  ratlier  than   the   expressive, 


LANUSCAi'E 


(See  Berlin  Studio-  Tan-) 
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and  on  the  whole  succeeds  admirably  in  his 
endeavour.  If  at  times  his  work  is  overdone  in 
its  regard  for  minute  detail,  it  is  at  any  rate 
always  thoroughly  sound  and  honest.  To  me  his 
pictures  seem  more  fascinating  than  profound,  but 
there  is  no  denying  the  real  charm  they  possess. 
M.  Le  Gout-Gerard's  exhibition  was  a  genuine 
success,  as  it  deserved  to  be. 


On  page  276  we  give  illustrations  of  some  delight- 
ful little  bookplates  by  M.  Maurice  de  Lambert. 


In  the  pretty  little  exhibition  gallery  of  the  Paul 
Ollendorff  Lihrairie  M.  Andre  Sinet  recently  dis- 
played thirty-four  of  his  canvases,  including  land- 
scapes of  Paris  and  its  environs,  female  studies  and 
portraits.  M.  Sinet  delights  in  the  attenuated  aspect 
of  things,  in  misty  effects,  seen  in  the  pale  light  of 
evening.  He  paints  delightfully,  with  an  infinitely 
delicate  touch,  for  he  is  full  of  poetic  sentiment. 


Above  all  I  admired  his  Crepuscule  parisien 
wherein  one  sees,  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
the  whole  Avenue  des  Champ-Elysees,  with  night 
falling  rapidly  over  all,  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
gleaming  away  in  the  distance.  Another  fine  thing 
is  his  study  of  a  women,  called,  I  think,  Le  Corset 
Jaime,  a  delicate  harmony  in  whites,  with  a  blue 
night  effect  of  irresistible  charm. 


ESPAGNOL    A    PARIS'-  1;V    H.',  EVEN  EPOEL 

(See  Brin.v/!  Sludio-Talk) 
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A  few  ardent  and  hopeful  young  artists  have  just 
started  a  club  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  styled 
"  L'Esthetique,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  develop 
throughout  provincial  France,  by  means  of 
meetings  and  concerts  and  exhibitions,  a  taste  for 
all  that  is  Good  and  Beautiful  and  True.  The 
initiators  of  the  movement  are  MM.  Georges 
Godin,  the  aquafortist  in  colours,  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  The  Studio,  R.  Lemeunier,  the 
musical  composer,  E.  Genet,  and  Ch.  Felix  Le 
Gendre,  painters,  and  Leon  Pivet,  draughtsman. 
The  honorary  committee  of  which  Rodin  has 
accepted  the  presidency  consists  of  MM. 
Bracquemond,  Jeanniot,  Helleu,  Hugues 
Le  Roux,  Octave  Mirbeau  and  Gabriel 
Mourey.  G.  M. 


BERLIN. —The  work  of  Karl 
Langhammer,  whose  land- 
scapes Kldnge  and  Aus  der 
Priegniiz  formed  part  of  the 
January  exhibition  at  Keller  and  Reiner's 
Salon,  belongs  to  that  kind  of  artistic 
production  which  slowly  but  steadily  gains 
real  friends  among  lovers  of  true  art. 
The  artist  has  been  before  the  public 
several  years,  but  the  quiet  inwardness  of 
his  work,  which  shrinks  from  anything 
in  the  nature  of  startling  effects,  has  failed 
to  make  people  talk  about  him.  Still  his 
faithfulness  to  his  own  individuality  and  a 
touch  of  aristocratic  reserve  have  brought 
it  about  that  you  can  now  hear  him 
spoken  of  in  fashionable  drawing-rooms. 
That  even  ladies  call  him  "a  very  good 
artist  "  says  just  as  much  for  him  as  for 
ihe  fact  that  the  Press  and  its  critics 
have  gradually  succeeded  in  instilling  the 
public  with  something  like  appreciation 
of  art  for  art's  sake.  It  is  art  for  art's 
sake,  and  Heimatkutist,  the  art  of  your 
own  native  soil,  that  Karl  Langhammer 
gives.  He  is  foremost  among  the  men 
who   know  how  to  make  the  sandy,  dusty. 
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BY    IG.NACIO    ZULOAGA 


ofttimes  gloomy,  landscape  of  the  Mark  Bran- 
denburg talk  its  own  language  of  silent  grandeur. 
The  charms  of  light  and  shade,  of  colour  in 
soil,  in  foliage,  sky,  and  clouds,  in  dancing  sun- 
beam and  glittering  water  are  his,  and  he 
interprets  them  with  a  true-hearted  reverence, 
born  of  that  hunger  after  the  beautiful  which — 
judging  by  him  at  least — seems  to  be  keener  and 
more  appreciative  of  small  things  in  the  natives  of 
large  cities  than  in  many  upon  whose  childhood 
the  richest  glories  of  superb  natural  surroundings 
have  shone  in  vain. 

L.  H. 

BRUSSELS.— Once  more  the  Salon  of  the 
"  Libre  Esthetlque,"  installed  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Musee  de  Bruxelles,  has 
achieved  its  customary  success.  The 
numerous  visitors  found  there  the  wherewithal  to 
satisfy  all  tastes  in  matters  artistic,  for  the  work  of 
selection  had  been  carried  out  in  the  broadest  spirit 
of  eclecticism,  and  all  "tendencies"  were  re- 
presented, from  idealism  of  the  most  literary  type  to 
realism  of  the  most  scientific.  First  of  all  we  must 
do    homage   to    the    last    productions    of    Henry 


Evenepoel  the  young  Brussels  painter,  who  passed 
away  so  sadly  in  Paris  a  few  months  ago  just  when 
his  talents  were  beginning  to  command  respect. 
Before  all  else  he  was  a  painter;  he  understood 
our  modern  life  in  all  its  reality,  and  he  has  left 
behind  several  canvases  of  great  merit,  among 
them  being  the  Espagnol  a  Paris,  which  has  been 
purchased  for  the  Ghent  museum. 


M.  J.  Delvins  contributed  several  remarkable 
works  which  aroused  much  attention.  His  bull- 
fight scenes  are  full  of  vigour,  bold  in  drawing  and 
vivid  in  colour.  Spain,  too,  is  the  theme  chosen 
by  M.  Ignacio  Zuloaga;  but  his  vision  of  things  is 
sombre,  his  colour  harsh,  and  his  drawing  hard. 
One  of  these  pictures,  the  For/rait  du  Maire  de 
Rio-iMoro  et  de  sa  femme,  was  e.xhibited  at  the  last 
Salon  at  Ghent,  and  was  purchased  by  the 
Government,  but  refused  by  the  Commission  des 
Musees.  M.  Zuloaga's  big  picture,  La  Veille  de 
la  Course  de  Taureaux,  is  a  noble  work,  and 
worthily  carries  on  the  true  traditions  of  Spanish 
art. 


The  large  disjilay  of  jewellery  and  goldsmith's 
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work  by  M.  Henry  Van  de  Velde  is  one  of  the 
clous  of  the  Exhibition.  It  is  impossible  at  the 
present  moment  to  analyse  this  remarkable  collec- 
tion, but  later  an  interesting  article  might  well  be 
written  on  this  artist  and  his  work. 


and     M.     Nieuwenkamp    are    worthy    of    careful 
study. 


Another  attraction  is  the  series  of  twelve  land- 
scapes by  M.  A.  J.  Heymans,  which  are  profoundly 
charming  in  their  poetic  sentiment  and  their 
delightfully  clear  colouring.  The  landscapes  of 
MM.  F.  Claus  and  G.  Buysse  are  equally  attrac- 
tive, by  reason  of  their  sincerity  and  their  freedom 
of  expression.  Worthy  of  special  mention  also  are 
the  precise  and  thoughtful  landscapes  of  MM. 
Frederic  and  W.  MacAdam,  and  the  curious  works 
of  M.  F.  Melchers. 


The  sculptors  are  not  so  well  represented  as 
usual  this  year,  but  the  catalogue  contains  the 
well-known  names  of  C.  Meunier,  P.  Dubois, 
Gharpentier,  Bourdelle,  Dejean,  G.  Morren,  and 
Mile.  Cornette. 


The    characteristic    drawings     of    M.    Milcen- 
deau   and    the   etchings    of   Mme.   Destree-Danse 


Lastly,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  glass- 
work  of  H.  Powell,  the  potteries  and  ceramics  of 
Mme.  Schmidt-Pecht ;  not  forgetting  the  displays 
by  M.  Serrurier-Bovy  and  the  Rorstrand  porcelain 
factory.  Then  we  have  to  note  the  lithographs  in 
colour  by  MM.  Rhead  and  Riviere,  and  the 
posters  designed  for  the  "  Libre  Esthetique " 
exhibition  by  M.  Combaz  and  Mdlle.  Leo  Jo. 

F.  K. 

ANT\\ERP. — The  mural  paintings  on  the 
cscalier  d'honneur  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
which  were  inaugurated  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  Van  Dyck  fetes,  are  good  in 
this  respect — that  in  their  ensemble  they  blend 
harmoniously  with  the  dual  series  of  similar  works 
by  Hendrik  Leys  which  adorn  the  big  "Salle  de 
Reception  "  and  the  small  hall  adjoining,  as  well 
as  with  the  paintings  by  Victor  Lagye  in  the 
"  Salle  des  Mariages."  They  owe  a  great  deal,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  intelligent  interest  shown  by 
the  eminent  director  of  the   Academy,   Albrecht 
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BY   EDGAR    FARAZYN 


de  Vriendt,  under  whose  personal  superintendence 
they  were  designed  and  executed.  Unfortunately 
the  five  panels  are  not  of  equal  merit.  That 
signed  by  Houben  is  a  very  ordinary  piece  of 
work,  the  figures  having  no  especial  character.  The 
panel  by  De  Jans  is  of  a  higher  order,  but  it  is  too 
suggestive  of  an  easel  picture,  this  being  due,  no 
doubt,  to  its  lack  of  the  necessary  style.  The 
other  three  panels  are  far  superior.  In  his  Entree 
fi-iompkale  des  Rhetoriciens  Farazyn  has  attained 
a  tonality  which  gives  the  most  happy  result,  his 
greens,  mauves,  and  reds,  artistically  disposed, 
forming  a  colour-scheme  of  much  distinction. 
Boom  has  employed  red  very  largely.  His  Ouver- 
tiire  de  la  Bourse  is  ruddy  as  a  sunset,  but  in  no 
way  mars  the  general  effect  of  the  series.  More- 
over, he  has  been  fortunate  in  his  typical  figures, 
which  are  full  of  interest— Flemish  patricians  and 
magistrates  of  dignified  mien  and  broad,  majestic 
movements.  Several  of  the  heads  reveal  careful 
study,  but  not  all,  unhappily.  A  picturesque 
mediaeval  town,  seen  in  perspective,  forms  an 
excellent  background. 


The  best  work  of  all  is  unquestionably  that  of 
Verhaert,  whose  Arrive'e  d'un  chargement  de  siicre  is 
a  remarkable  production.  Here  the  types  depicted 
are  less  robust  than  those  of  Boom— some,  indeed. 


appear  emaciated,  almost  sickly;  but  what  character 
in  the  faces,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  handled 
like  portraits;  and  what  sound  archMological  know- 
ledge, with  no  touch  of  pedantry,  in  the  treatment 
of  the  costumes  !  More  strictly  than  any  of  his 
collaborators  Verhaert  has  confined  himself  to  the 
prescribed  limits  of  decorative  painting,  and  thus 
his  work  resembles  most  nearly  that  of  Leys.  His 
colouring  is  remarkable  both  for  the  vigour  of  its 
tones  and  for  its  novelty.  It  is  extremely  strong 
and  bold.  Altogether,  the  ornamentation  of  the 
"  Salle  de  I'Escalier "  may  be  pronounced  a 
success, 


As  in  previous  years,  individual  exhibitions  are 
succeeding  one  another  with  great  rapidity,  every 
week  or  two  seeing  something  new.  They 
are  held  for  the  most  part  in  the  Verlat-Zaal, 
which  is  very  conveniently  situated  near  the 
Bourse,  and  only  a  few  yards  from  the  main 
thoroughfare,  the  Meir.  So  far  there  has  been 
nothing  very  striking  to  record.  Mention,  how- 
ever, must  be  made  of  the  displays  of  M. 
Frans  Mortelmans  and — more  recently — of  Mme. 
and  Mdlle.  Ronner.  Mortelmans  paints  flowers 
and  still-life,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  reveal 
a  sure  touch  and  a  fine  sense  of  colour.  The 
artist   would   do   great   thinss    if  only    he   could 
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rid  himself  of  a  defect  which  mars  his  work. 
The  defect  in  question  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
frequently  fails  to  attack  his  subjects  with  sufficient 
earnestness,  his  work  only  too  often  showing 
virtuosity  rather  than  depth. 


Madame  Ronner  is  well  known,  not  only  here, 
but  also  in  England.  Despite  her  great  age,  this 
gifted  woman,  who  seems  not  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Rest,  continues  to  produce  her  little 
scenes  from  cat-life  with  as  much  observation  and 
humour  as  ever.  To  be  sure,  they  are  simply 
anecdotes,  and  trivial  anecdotes  too;  but  so  wittily, 
so  convincingly  does  she  record  them  that  we 
must  needs  listen,  nor  ever  cease  to  be  amused. 
Mdlle.  Ronner,  her  daughter,  devotes  herself 
chiefly  to  flower  painting.  She  has  taste,  and  a 
style  that  is  particularly  feminine,  somewhat  akin 
to  that  of  Mdlle.  Georgette  Meunier.  Her 
paintings  have  no  great  profundity,  but  they 
express  very  effectively  all  that  is  Hght  and  airy, 
and  (I  had  almost  said)  artificial,  in  the  flower 
world. 


I  cannot  conscientiously  say  his  newest  works 
show  great  advance  on  those  of  two  or  three 
years  since.  The  latter,  it  seems  to  me,  were 
superior  in  conception  and  in  harmony  of 
treatment,  and  truer  and  richer  in  tone.  In  some  of 
his  sea-pieces,  for  instance,  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  detect  certain  deficiencies  which  might 
have  been  easily  remedied  ;  while  in  several  of  his 
still-life  studies  one  comes  across  loud,  prosaic, 
unsatisfactory  bits  of  colour.  I  greatly  prefer 
some  of  his  pastels,  and  most  of  his  black  and 
white  work  is  excellent,  notably  the  remarkable 
series — Soirees  d'Hiver.  Here  Morren  has  caught 
to  perfection  the  atmosphere  of  our  homes  in 
winter  time. 


Among  the  sculpture  should  be  noted  his 
Femme  a  sa  toilette,  the  Buste  de  Zelandaise,  the 
Nytnphes  iiitinant  tin  .  Satyre,  the  Femme  a  la 
77iouche,  and  above  all,  despite  one  somewhat 
puerile  piece  of  detail,  the  Trois  Zelandaises  en 
promenade  du  dimanche.  This  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
in  its  truest  sense,  the  whole  group  being  full  of 
charm  and  character. 


At  the  Cercle  Artistique,  or  "  Kunstverbond," 
last  month  M.  Lemmers  displayed  several  land- 
scapes and  a  large  number  of  portraits.  I  say  it 
with  regret,  but  there  was  nothing  in  this  collection 
so  good  as  his  Portrait  de  mon  Fire,  produced 
two  years  ago.  His  newer  work  is 
as  bewilderingly  unequal  in  artistic 
value  as  it  is  varied  in  method. 
Certainly  he  secures  a  resemblance, 
not  merely  physical,  but  moral 
too  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  does  not 
trouble  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
psychology  of  his  models,  while 
his  somewhat  garish  colouring 
often  lacks  distinction.  By  pro- 
ducing fewer  works,  and  devoting 
himself  to  them  with  greater  care, 
Lemmers  might  assuredly  develop 
into  an  excellent  portrait-painter. 


Several  of  his  objects  of  art  are  also  worthy  of 
mention,  especially  an  amphora  and  an  ink-stand, 
both  in  bronze,  a  ring-box  in  bronze  cire  perdue,  a 
tin-ware  coffee  service,  and  a  few  brooches  and 
clasps.  P.  DE  M. 


Of  very  uneven  merit,  too,  was 
the  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
George  Morren,  displayed  in  a 
very  badly-lighted  gallery  in  the 
Meir.  Morren,  an  artist  of  much 
versatility,  showed  paintings,  pas- 
tels, fusains,  and  pencil  work, 
together  with  several  pieces  of 
sculpture  and  various  objets  d'art. 
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ILLUSTRATION    FROM    "  MEISSNER    PORZEI.LAN  " 

(LEIPSIG  :    F.    A.    BROCKHAUS) 
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REVIEWS. 

Aleissner  Forzellan.  By  K,^rl  Berling. 
(Leipzig:  F.  A.  Brockhaus.)  Price,  Marks  i6o. 
To  collectors  of  Dresden  porcelain  this  sumptuous 
volume  will  be  most  welcome.  The  author  has 
spared  no  pains  to  gather  together  reliable  informa- 
tion respecting  the  history  of  his  subject,  from  its 
first  manufacture  by  John  Bottger  in  Meissen  in 
1709  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  period  in  1814; 
while  the  varied  and  rare  specimens  to  which  he 
has  had  access,  and  which  he  has  been  permitted 
to  illustrate,  show  in  a  remarkably  complete 
manner  the  changes  in  the  styles  of  make  and 
design  through  which  the  famous  ware  has  passed. 
As  in  most  other  notable  makes  of  European 
porcelain,  the  Dresden  productions  were  in  the 
early  days  of  their  manufacture  strongly  influenced 
in  design  by  their  Chinese  and  Japanese  prototypes ; 
and  even  when,  at  a  later  date,  original  schemes 
of  pattern  were  devised,  the  far-eastern  influence 
was  often  still  traceable.  Of  the  groups  of  modelled 
figures,  for  which  the  fabrique  is  popularly  famous, 
some  good  examples  are  shown.  The  Krinolin- 
gruppen,  the  Kindergruppen,  the  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  and  other  costume  figures,  are  all 
carefully  selected  from  the  best  periods,  and  if  the 
art  they  represent  is  not  always  of  a  high  order, 
it  is  at  least  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  produced.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
no  fewer  than  15  plates  in  chromo-lithography, 
15  helio-gravures,  and  219  half-tone  reproductions 
from  photographs,  and  they  are  all  alike  excellent 
of  their  kind. 

The  Century  Book  of  Gardening.  Edited  by 
E.  T.  Cook.  (London :  Offices  of  "  Country 
Life.")  Price  185. — The  advantages  of  photo- 
graphy in  the  illustration  of  gardens,  trees  and 
flowers  are  many,  and  they  are  brought  into  full 
prominence  in  this  charmingly  produced  book. 
Hundreds  of  carefully  selected  photographs  render 
the  work,  with  its  numerous  useful  chapters 
upon  gardens  and  their  management,  not  only  a 
storehouse  of  information  upon  gardencraft,  but 
also  a  beautiful  table  book  of  interest  to  dwellers 
in  town  as  well  as  couritry.  The  excellent  cover 
design  by  the  talented  young  Canadian  designer, 
Mr.  Will  Jenkins,  adds  its  due  quota  to  the  success 
of  the  book. 

Resurrection:  A  Novel  by  Leo  Tolstoy,  wiih 
Illustrations  by  Pasternak.  (London  :  F.  R. 
Henderson.,.  Price  65.  net.— The  illustrations  to 
this  remarkable  novel  are  of  more  than  usual 
interest.  The  incidents  and  phases  of  Russian 
life  portrayed  are  not  only  full  of  local  character. 


but  they  are  executed  with  considerable  talent 
the  drawings  being  reproduced  by  a  method  of 
double  printing,  which  undoubtedly  adds  much 
to  their  effect  and  value. 

Working  Drawings  for  JVoo.i  Carvers.  By 
Emily  Burgess.  (London  and  Derby  :  Bemrose 
and  Sons.)  The  great  body  of  amateur  wood- 
carvers,  who  are  constantly  complaining  of  the 
difficulty  they  experience  in  finding  suitable 
motives  on  which  to  practise  their  art  will  welcome 
this  collection  of  twenty-four  drawings.  Without 
possessing  any  marked  originality,  or  even  great 
decorative  merit,  these  designs  are  perfectly  prac- 
tical and  workable.  They  present  no  ditificulties 
that  cannot  be  overcome  by  a  reasonable  amount 
of  care,  and  yet  they  are  sufficiently  elaborate  to 
test  to  a  fair  extent  the  skill  of  the  worker.  The 
size  in  which  they  are  published  is  a  reasonable 
one  ;  and  they  are  drawn  with  considerable  vigour, 
so  that  the  carver  who  uses  them  need  never  be  in 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  forms  he  is  trying 
to  reproduce. 


The  Studio  for  June  will  contain  an  im- 
portant article  on  the  Art  of  1900.  The  illustra- 
tions will  include  several  studies  for  paintings  in 
addition  to  reproductions  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  pictorial  and  decorative  art  shown  at 
the  Spring  exhibitions. 


The  Special  Summer  Number  of  The  Studio 
will  this  year  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
modern  British  water-colour  art.  The  illustrations 
will  be  very  numerous,  and  will  include  a  large 
number  of  facsimile  reproductions  in  colours. 


A 


WARDS     IX    "THE     STUDIO" 
PRIZE    COMl'KTITIOXS. 

Design  for 

A  Silver  Table-Candlestick. 

(A  XLVII.) 

The  First  Prize  {Two   Guineas)  is  awarded  to 

Curlew  (Lennox  G.  Bird,  c/o  A.  C.  Scaly,  Esq.,  3, 

Minor  Canon  Row,  Rochester). 

The  Second  Prize  {One  Guinea)  to  Tramp 
(David  Veazey,  10,  Brewer  St.,  Woolwich.) 

Honourable  mention  is  given  to  the  following  : — 
Smudge  (Madge  Dawson,  22,  Forest  Drive  West, 
Levtonstone),  illustrated;  Atlieling{E.  H.  Richard- 
son), Crumpets  (S.  Herbert  Man),  Craft  (F. 
^Vhite),  Mice  (E.  May  Brown),  Seaforth  (A. 
Forrest). 
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Awards  in  ''The  Studio"  Prize  Competitions 


Design  for  the  Cover  or  Front 

Page  of  a  Christmas  Card. 
(B  XLVII.) 

The  First  Prize(7?w  Guineas) 
is  awarded  to  /"aw (Fred  H.  Ball,  S, 
King  John's  Chambers,  Notting- 
ham). 

The  Second  Prize  to  Isca  I. 
<Ethel  Larcombe,  Wilton  Place, 
St.  James',  Exeter). 

Honourable  mention  is  given 
to  the  following  : — 

Claud  (Claud  Cooper,  12, 
Meadow  Studios,  Bushey,  Herts), 
Black  Speati  (Marjory  P.  Rhodes, 
Whiston  Grange,  Rotherham, 
Yorks),  Owl  (Maud  C.  Fisher, 
8,  Phippen  Street,  Bristol) —Mf-fc 
are  purchased;  Bread  and  Butta 
<F.  Evelyn  Place),  illustrated, 
Bobs  (Florence  Phillips),  Boys 
(Elsie  L.  Jackson),  Dux  (Nellie 
Harvey),  Da- Da  (Daisy  Peachey), 
Forres  (Jean  Mitchell),  Gamma 
{Marguerite  Mallet),  H.  H.  (H.  G. 
Hampton),  Ivy  (Ivy  M.  James), 
Isca  (Ethel  Larcombe),  Jemima 
{Margaret  Agnes  Rope),  Malvolio 
(Olive  Allen),  illustrated,  M.  A. 
F.  (Minnie  Field),  Meliagaunce 
(Christine  Angus), il/a^( Maud  Bcddington),  A/.S.T. 
(May  Siddon  Tyrer),  Nelluc  {].  Cullen),    Navidad 


.ECOND    PRIZE    (COMP.     D    XXXI.) 
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Pokey  (Enid  U.  Jackson),  Komney 

nd  Scottie  (Scott  Calder). 

Interior  of  a  Church. 
(1)  XXXI.) 
The  First  Prize  (One 
Guinea)  is  awarded  to 
Highlander  (Seymour  Con- 
way, Englecroft,  Becken- 
ham). 

The  Second  Prize 
{Half-a-Guinea)  to  Perse- 
verance (\'.  Conway,  46, 
Cope's  Hope  Road, 
Beckenham). 

Honourable  mention  is 
given  to  the  following  : — 
Luckless  (J.  William  Firth, 
3,  Leamington  Terrace, 
hlle,  near  Bradford),  illus- 
trated, Burmah  (Lawrence 
R.  Peel),  Ecelcsiasticus  (T. 
A.  Trotman),  Osaola  (\V. 
M.  Dodson),  and  Sweet 
Pea  (Miss  \\  Rochussen). 
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The  Lay  Figure 


HE  LAY  FIGURE.  ON  A  NEW 
BOOK. 


"  Who  wants  to  read  a  truly  genuine 
first-hand  book  on  French  painters?"  asked  the 
Lay  Figure. 

"We  all  do,  I  suppose,"  the  Art  Historian 
replied.  "  But  are  you  thinking  of  Kos  Feiiitres 
du  Snr/e,  the  book  by  Jules  Breton  ?  " 

"Yes."  ^ 

"  Then,"  continued  the  other,  "  Fve  perused  it 
twice  already." 

"Jove!  how  dull  the  book  must  be!"  the 
Journalist  muttered. 

"To  my  mind,"  said  the  Lay  Figure,  "it  has  a 
homeliness  of  character  that  makes  it  even  more 
readable  than  Fromentin's  great  volume,  Zes 
Maitres  d'Ai/trefois." 

"True,"  said  the  Man  with  a  Clay  Pipe. 
"The  book  came  into  my  hands  some  weeks  ago, 
and  one  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  its  kindliness, 
its  good  fresh  criticisms,  and  its  beautiful  sympathy 
for  peasant  life." 

"There's  no  lack  of  good  things,"  the  Art 
Historian  assented.  "  The  author  himself  lives  in 
every  page.  He  can  say,  with  Montaigne,  '  Ce  ne 
sont  mes  gestes  que  j'escris  :  c'est  moy,  c'est  mon 
essence.'     His  book  is  himself." 

"And  that  disarms  criticism,"  mused  the  Lay 
Figure.  "Among  his  remarks  there  are  some 
that  plainly  invite  opposition,  and  yet  I  could 
no  more  oppose  them  than  I  could  quarrel  with 
Montaigne's  little  vanities." 

"Let  that  be  as  it  may,"  said  the  Man  with  a 
Clay  Pipe.  "What  I  think  most  admirable  is 
Breton's  reasonableness — a  quality,  mark  you,  that 
writers  on  art  don't  give  us  very  often.  As  a  rule, 
indeed,  they  are  frankly  2/«reasonable.  This  is 
why  they  so  frequently  speak  of  their  subject  as 
though  it  were  not  affected  by  the  action  of 
the  influences  of  life  on  the  sensitive  lesthetic 
temperament.  They  seem  to  believe  that  art  is  a 
miraculous  thing  having  no  connection  with  any 
type  of  society.  Jules  Breton  sees  how  foolish  it 
is  to  consider  art  in  this  unscientific  manner,  and 
one  feels  throughout  his  book  that  he  and  his 
painters  are  indeed  children  of  the  nineteenth 
century." 

"That's  good,"  said  the  Lay  Figure.  "You  re- 
mind me  of  the  author's  remarks  on  the  after-effects 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  cannot  but  be 
helpful  to  all  who  understand  how  necessary  it  is 
not  to  dissociate  men  of  genius  from  their  epochal 
environment." 
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"  Then  we  have  Breton's  attitude  to  the  milk- 
and-water  idealists,"  remarked  the  Art  Historian. 
"  You  will  remember  what  he  says  to  those  weak 
painters  who  believe  that  in  a  picture  where  the 
subject  is  supernatural  the  style  must  be  nebulous, 
the  colour  bloodless.  He  tells  them,  among 
many  other  truthful  things,  that  'Rembrandt,  le 
peintre  de  I'invisible,  est  le  plus  puissant  des 
peintres  visibles.'  And  he  adds:  'Pour  peindre 
le  surnaturel,  il  faut  toute  I'etendue  et  loute 
I'intensite  du  naturel.'" 

"  Shakespeare  teaches  the  same  lesson,"  said 
Lay  Fgure  ;  "  but  some  men  are  so  constituted 
that  they  cannot  profit  by  it." 

"  So  let  us  pass  on  to  something  gay,"  yawned 
the  Journalist.  "Does  your  author  laugh  at 
times  ?  Can  he  tell  characteristic  stories  about 
his  painters  ?  " 

"You  shall  judge,"  answered  the  Man  with  the 
Clay  Pipe.  "  One  year  Puvis  de  Chavannes  sent 
to  the  Salon  a  little  picture  so  rudimentary  in 
form  that  the  members  of  the  committee  of  selec- 
tion knew  not  what  to  do.  '  We  cannot  refuse 
Puvis,'  they  said  helplessly  to  one  another,  and  yet 
they  were  all  quite  certain  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
refuse  him.  At  last  Delaunay  volunteered  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope.  He  was  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  Puvis,  and  he  would  advise  the  great 
man  to  withdraw  the  painting.  This  was  done, 
but  Puvis  saw  in  the  whole  affair  a  hostile /rtr// 
/w,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  he  cut  every 
member  of  the  committee." 

"  There  is  also  a  characteristic  story  about 
Courbet,"  said  the  Art  Historian.  "  Courbet's 
vanity  was  at  once  so  great  and  so  ingenuous  that 
it  caused  him  to  put  on  a  frank  air  of  protection 
when  speaking  of  even  the  greatest  Old  Masters. 
One  day,  for  instance,  a  friend  told  him  that  a 
certain  picture  of  his — a  rather  ill-drawn  torso  of  a 
nude  girl — was  equal  to  a  Titian.  'Eh  ben,' he 
replied  with  disdain,  '  c'est  5a  qui  I'aurait  embete 
vot'  Titien  ! '  This  was  drawled  out  softly,  and  the 
tone  of  disdain  in  Courbet's  voice  was  rendered 
the  more  comic  by  the  franc-comtois  accent." 

"  But  these  stories  are  not  told  unkindly,"  said 
the  Lay  Figure  :  "and  there  are  others  of  a  quite 
different  sort.  Take  the  one  in  which  it  is  related 
how  Jules  Dupre,  himself  a  poor  man,  hired  for 
young  Theodore  Rousseau  a  studio  fit  to  paint  in. 
Among  the  French  artists  of  that  period  there 
existed  a  beautiful  generosity,  and  Jules  Breton 
represents  it  worthily." 

The  Lay  Figure. 
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